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Book the Sboono. 


CHAPTER n. 

The Mah Beveaued. 

IE first cool breathings of the 
coming dawn fluttered through the 
open window as Mr. Brodc read 
the closing lines of the Coniession 
He put it from him in silence, with- 
out looking up. The first shock 
of discorety ^ struck his mind, 
and had passed away again. At his 
age, and with his habits of tbonght, 
his graip was not strong enough to 
hold the whole rerelation that liad 
fidlcD on him. All his bent, when 
he cloeed the naaiiaeript, was with 
the mamosy of the woman who hod 
been the belored friend of his later 
and happier hie; all his thooghts 
wmehniy with tiw auaeraUe aeoret 
pt her tiason to h«r own ihl|»r 
fj |^ httv difoloiidL 
HowaaMortladoitof the aonew Indliof JtliowBlittlogiMriijr flbe 
vihndettof dmldile at lAkh he mf^nadv • heed ttetwaatridenit 
m. xu—m. 61 . L 
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ABMADALE. 


beoTfly. The instinct of reluctance was strong in him ; but he conquered 
it, and looked up. There, silently confronting him in the mixed light of 
the yellow candle-flame and the faint grey dawn, stood the castaway of the 
Tillage inn — ^the inheritor of the fatal Armadale name. 

Mr. Brock shuddered as the terror of the present time, and the darker 
terror yet of the future that might be coming, rushed back on him at the 
right of the man's face. The man saw it, and spoke first. 

“ Is my fkther's crime looking at you out of my eyes 7 ” he asked. 
Has the ghost of the drowned man followed me into the room ? " 

The Bufiering and the passion that he was forcing back, shook the 
hand that he still kept on the table, and stified the voice in which he 
spoke until it sank to a whisper. 

“I have no wish to treat you otherwise than justly and kindly,” 
answered Mr. Brock. Do me justice on my side, and believe that 
I am incapable of cruelly holding you responsible for your father’s 
crime.” 

The reply seemed to compose him. He bowed his head in silence, 
and took up the confession from the table. 

“ Have you read this through ? ” he asked quietly. 

“ Every word of it, from first to last.” 

“ Have I dealt openly with you so far ? Has Ozias Midwinter ” 

** Do you still call yourself by that name,” interrupted Mr. Brock, 
now your true name is known to me 7 ” 

“ Since I have read my fatlier’s confession,” was the answer, “ I like 
my ugly alias better than ever. Allow me to repeat the question which I 
was about to put to you a minute rinoe— Has Qsias Midwinter done his 
beat, thus for, to enlighten Mr. Brock 7 ” 

The rector evaded a direct reply. Few men in yoor position,” he 
said, would have had the courage to show me that letteiv'? 

^ Don't be too sure, sir, of the vagabond you picked^^’llp at the inn 
rill you know a little more of him than you know now. Vlw^have got 
the aecret of my biith, but you areuot in poMHten of 

ay life. Ton ought to know it, and you afanB j^d eatve 

me alone with Mr. Annadalo. Will you wait,wiid HhM <<in]rirtih ? or 
diall I tell it you now 7 ” 

** Now,” said Mr. Brook, stall as^iM ennif as mm UllIttk iattltig Ihe 
real dbaraoter of the man befbn him. ^ 

Everything Osiaa Midwinter ariii WMttlMevSid, 

was igaioit him. He had mmlirinimrii m matoie 
with an inaalenoa of tona, rriaaoh uroillviMM aafdHrilrrihlNi;^^ 
of any man who heard him. And htittalf at 

the table, end addressing his atoiy mirii- 

drew rilentfy and ungiidoualj to liiiidile^iA Tlliil%a iaat 
luB Ikoe av e rt e d ; Ua hands merhanhrinydmaung the kavee ef U» fisliberk 
IsMer till he mmm te Um test Wbik hia eyes fined on the Aaniig 
lines of the mantaoript, and with a rt m n ge miztiixe ef teeklemnem 



Al»fAT^ATJa- S 

fmd sadness in his voice, he began his promised narrative in these 
words : — 

<^The first thing you know of me,” he said, ^‘is what my fisther’s 
confession has told you already. He mentions here that 1 was a child, 
asleep on his breast, when he spoke his last words in this world, and when 
a stranger's hand wrote them down for him at his deBth4>ed. That 
stranger's name, as you may have noticed, is signed on the cover-— 

< Alexander Neal, Writer to the Signet, Edinburgh.’ The first reoolleo- 
lion 1 have is of Alexander Neal beating me with a horsewhip (I daresay 
I deserved it), m the character of my stepfather.” 

“ Have you no recollection of your mother at the same time ? ” asked 
Mr. Brock. 

Yes ; I remember her having shabby old clothes made np to fit me, 
and having fine new frocks bought for her two children by her second 
husband. 1 remember the servants laughing at me in my old things, 
and the horsewhip finding its way to my shoulders again, for losing my 
temper and tearing my shabby clothes. My next recolleotion gets on to 
a year or two later. 1 remember myself locked up in a lumber-^oom, 
with a bit of bread and a mug of water, wondering what it was that 
made my mother and my stepfiither seem to hate the very sight of me. 
I never settled that question till yesterday, and then 1 solved the mystery, 
when my father's letter was put into my hands. My mother knew what 
had rei^y happened on board the French timber-ship, and my step- 
father knew what had really happened, and they were both well aware 
that the shameful secret which 'they would fain have kept from every 
living creature, was a secret which would be one day revealed to me. 
There was no help for it — ^the confession was in the executor's hands, 
and there was I, an ill-conditioned bral^with my mother’s negro blood 
in my face, and my murdering father's passions in my heart, inheritor of 
their secret in spite of them 1 1 don’t wonder at the hoxiewhip now, or 

the ^bby old dothea, or the bread and water in the lumber-room. 
Natural penakiea all of them, sir, which the child was beginning to pay 
already fiir the father's sin.” 

Mr. Brock looked at the swarthy, secret face, sdU obstinately turned 
away from him. Is this the stark insensibility of a vagabo^ 7 ” he 
asked himeelf, or the deqaair in disguise of a miserable man 7 ” 

"School is my next recollection,” the other went on. "A cheap 
idaoe in a lost comer of Sootland. I was left there, with a bad character 
to help jae at starting. I ^aie yon the story of the master’s cane in the 
aobool-vooBi, and the boy^ kicks in the playground. 1 daresay there was 
ingrained ingnditade in nj at any rate, I pui awqr. The first 

person who met me asked my name. I was too yonii^ and too ibolisb to 
knew the importance of, eonosalhig it, and, as a matter of oosaroe,! wae 
takm hock to echool the mamm evoniqg. The isnlt taught no n Imson 
wdikh 1 hate not fixgotten rinee. In a dsy or two mota^ Kke fibo vaga- 

1 —* 
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bond I was, I ran away for tbe second time. The Bcho<^ watch-dog had 
had his instructions, I suppose : he stopped me before I got outside the 
gate. Here is his mark, among the rest, on the back of my hand. His 
master's marks I can't show you — ^they are all on my back. Can you 
believe in my perversity ? There was a devil in me that no dog could 
worry out ; I ran away again as soon as I led my bed ; and this time I 
got off. At nightfall I found myself (with a pocketful of the school 
oatmeal) lost on a moor. I lay down on the fine sod heather, under the 
lee of a great grey rock. Do you think I felt lonely 7 Not I ! I was 
away from the master's cane, away from my schoolfellows’ kicks, away 
from my mother, away from my stepfather ; and I lay down that night 
under my good friend the rock, the happiest boy in all Scotland ! ” 

Through the wretched childhood which that one significant circum- 
stance disclosed, Mr. Brock began to see dimly how little was really 
strange, how little r^lly unaccountable, in the character of the man who 
was now speaking to him. 

“ I slept soundly,” Midwinter continued, “ under my friend the rock. 
When I woke in the morning, I found a sturdy old man with a fiddle, 
sitting on one side of me, and two dancing dogs in scarlet jackets on the 
other. Experience had made me too sharp to tell the truth, when the 
man put his first questions. lie didn't press them — he gave me a good 
breakfast out of his knapsack, and he let me romp with the dogs. * I'll 
tell you what,' he said, when he had got my confidence in this manner, 
* you want three things, my man ; you want a new father, a new family, 
and a new name. I’ll be your father ; I’ll let you have the dogs for your 
brothers ; and if you’ll promise to be very careful of it. I’ll give you my 
own name into the bargain. Ozias Midwinter, junior, you have had a 
good breakfast — if you want a good dinner, come along with me 1 ’ He 
got up ; the dogs trotted after him, and I trotted after the dogs. Who 
was my new father 7 you will ask. A half-bred gipsy, sir ; a drunkard, 
a rufiian, and a thief — and the Iwst friend I ever had ! Isn’t a man your 
friend who gives you your food, your shelter, and your education 7 Ozias 
Midwinter taught me to dance the Highland fling ; to throw somersaults ; 
to walk on stilts ; and to sing songs to his fiddle. Sometimes we roamed 
the country% and performed at fairs. Sometimes we tried the large towns, 
and c^nlivened l>ad company over its cops. I was a nice lively little boy 
of eleven years old — and bad company, the women especially, took a frncy 
to me and my nimble feet. . I was vagabond enough to like the life. The 
dogs and I lived together, ate and drank, and slept together. I can't 
think of those poor little four-footed brothers of mine, even now, without 
a choking in the thniat. Many is the beating we three took together ; 
many is the hard day's dancing wa did together ; many is the night we 
have dept tc^ther, and whimpered together, on the cold hill-aide. Fm 
not trying to diatram you, air ; Fm only telling you the truth. The life 
with all its hardahipa waa a life that fitted me, and the half-bred gipsy 
who gave me hia name, mflSan u he w«^ waa a ruffian I Uked.** 
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<< A man who beat you ! exclaimed IVIr. Brock, in antonishment. 

<< Didn't I tell you just now, sir, that 1 lived with the dogs 7 and did 
you ever hear of a dog who liked his master the worse for beating him ? 
Hundreds of thousands of miserable men, women, and children would 
have liked that man (us 1 liked him) if he had always given them what 
he always gave me — ^plenty to c<at. It was stolen food mostly, and my new 
gipsy father was generous with it. He seldom laid the stick on us when 
he was sober ; but it diverted him to hear us yelp when he was drunk. 
He died drunk, and enjoyed his favourite amusement with his last breath. 
One day (when I had been two years in his service), aAer giving us a 
good dinner out on the moor, he sat down with his back against a stone, 
and called us up to divert himself with his stick. He made the dogs 
yelp first, and then he called to me. I didn’t go very willingly — ^he 
liad been drinking harder than usual, and the more he drank the better 
lie liked his after-dinner amusement. He was in high good-humour that 
(lay, and he hit me so hard that he toppled over, in his drunken state, 
with the force of his own blow. He fell with his face in a puddle, and 
Jay there without moving. I and the dogs stood at a distance, and looked 
at him : we thought he was feigning, to get us near and have another 
stroke at us. He feigned so long that we ventured up to him at last. It 
took me some time to pull him over — he was a heavy man. When I did 
get him on his back, he was dead. We made all the outcry we could ; 
but the dogs were little, and I was little, and the place was lonely ; and 
no help came to us. I took his fiddle, and his stick ; I said to iny two 
brotliers, * Come along, we must get our own Jiving now ; * and we went 
away heavy-hearted, and left him on the moor. Unnatural as it may 
seem to you, I was sorry for him. I kept his ugly name through all my 
after- wanderings, and I have enough of the old leaven left in me to like 
the sound of it still. Midwinter or Armadale, never mind my name 
now — we will talk of that afterwards; you must know the worst of 
me first” 

“ Why not the best of you ? ” said Mr. Brock, gently. 

Thank you, sir, — but I am here to tell the truth. We will get on, 
if you please, to the next chapter in my story. The dpgs and I did 
ba^y, after our master’s death— our luck was against ua. I lost one of 
my little brothers — the best performer of the two ; he was stolen, and 
I never recovered him. My fiddle and my stilts were taken from me 
next, by tnAin force, by a tramp who was stronger than I. These mis- 
fortunes drew Tommy and me— 1 beg your pardon, sir, 1 mean the dog- 
closer together than ever. 1 think we had some kind of dim foreboding 
on bofh sides, that we had not done with our misfortunes yet; anyhow, 
it was not veiy long before we were parted for erer^ We were neither of 
ns thieves (our master had been satuified with teaching us to danee) ; but 
we both eommittied an invasion of the rights of proper^, ftr all that* 
Young creatnrea, even when th^ are half-starved, cannot rerist a 
run aomeliaieB, on a line morning. Tommy and 1 oould not leeiit 
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a run. into a gcntkman’a plantation ; the gentleman preserved his game ; 
and due gen^man's keeper knew his busmess. 1 heard a gun go off — 
you can guess the rest. Grod preserve me from ever feeling such misery 
again, as I felt when I lay down by Tommy, and took him, dead and 
bloody, in my arms ! The keeper attempted to part us — ^1 bit him, like 
the wild animal 1 was. He tried the stick on me next — ^he might as well 
have tried it oa one of the trees. The noise reached the ears of two 
young ladies, riding near the place — daughters of the gentleman on whose 
property 1 waa a trespasser. They were too well brought up to lift their 
voices againat the sacred right of preserving game, but they were kind- 
hearted girls, and they pitied me, and took me home with them. 1 remem- 
ber* the gentlemen of the house (keen sportsmen all of them) roaring with 
laughter as I went by the windows, crying, with my little dead dog in my 
arms. Don't suppose 1 complain of their laughter; it did me good 
service-— it roused tlie indignation of the two ladies. One of them took 
me into her own garden, and showed me a place where 1 might bury my 
dog under the flowers, and be sure that no other hands should ever disturb 
him again. The other went to her father, and persuaded him to give the 
forlorn little vagabond a chance in the house, under one of the upper 
emvants. Yes 1 you have been ermsing in company with a man who was 
once a footboy. 1 saw you look at me, when I amused Mr. Armadale by 
laying the cloth on board the yacht. Now you know why I laid it so 
neatly, and fi>rgot nothing. It has been my good fortune to see something 
of Society; I have helped to fill its stomach and black its bools. My 
experience of the servants' hall waa not a long one. Before I had worn 
out my first suit of livery, there was a scandal in the house. It was the 
old story ; there is ao need to tell it over again for the thousandth time. 
Loose money left on a table, and not found there again; all the servants 
with charst^sra to mf^sl to except the footboy, who had been rashly 
taken on trisL Well 1 well I 1 was ludty in that house to the last ; 1 
was not prosecuted for taking what 1 had not only never touched^ but 
never even seen— 4 was tsxned out. One morning, 1 went in my 
old clothes to the grave where 1 had buriad Tommy. > I gave the place a 
kisa ; I said good-l^ to my little dead dog ; and there I was, out in the 
worU again, at the lipeitffB of thirteea yeaisl " 

In that firiendleasetat% end at that tender age," said Mr. Brook, *^did 
no thought cross your mind of going homa ngain? " 

^ 1 wmt Imme again^ aiv, that very night— 1 MiepL on the hill-side. 
What other home had 17 la a day or twe'a ttma, I.diiftsd hsek to the 
large towns nad the bid ce ng m ay ,— the grant open eountij waa so Icaelj 
team, now Ihsdloat the dogs 1 Two aailempaoksd me upasxt; 1 waa 
a imnif lad, and I got a oahi»4M7\i beidi on board a rmml 

A oahin-bqy's berth nmna dnt tn five aCd to eat, a man's wodr on n 
boyb dhouhlei^ and the ropa b an d nt r^gnhr intervals. The vernal 
toudmi It a port in tbs H e hrid m I wm ns negmtdiil as aaaal lo mpr 
boat ' bmaftifltoBS"^! ran a^ssy again. Sosse troason fimnd ns^, htdl^Hdoad 
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of Starvation, in the northern wilds of tibe Isle of Skye* It waa near the 
coast, and I toOk a turn with the fishmnen next. There was less of the 
rope's-end among my new masters; but plenty of ezpoaure to wind and 
weather, and hard work enough to have killed a boy who waa not a 
seasoned tramp like me. I fought through it till the winter came, and 
then the fishermen turned me adsift again. I don’t blame them-^food 
was scarce, and mouths were many. With famine staring the whole 
community in the face, why should they keep a boy who dkla^t belong 
to them 7 A great city was my only chance in the winter tine; so 1 went 
to Glasgow, and all but stepped into the lion’s mou^ as soon as I got 
thm. 1 was minding an empty cart on the Broomielaw, when I heard 
my step&ther’s voice on the pavement-side of the horse by which 1 was 
standing. He had met some person whom he knew, and, to my terror 
and surprise, they were talking about me. Hidden behind the horse, 1 
heard^ough of their conversation to know that I had narrowly escaped 
discovery before I went on board the coaating-vesseL I had met, at that 
time, with another vagabond boy, of my own age ; we had quarrelled 
and parted. The day after, ray stepfiither’a inquiries were made in that 
very district ; and it became a question with him (a good peraonal descrip- 
tion being unattainable iu either case) which of the two boys be should 
follow. One of them, he waa iniormed, waa known as Beown,” and the 
other as Midwinter.” Brown was just the common name which a cun- 
ning runaway boy would be most likely to assuine ; Midwinter, just the 
remarkable name whioh he would be moat likely to avoid. The pursuit had 
accordingly followed Brown, and had allowed me to escape. 1 leave you 
to imagine whether 1 was not doubly and trebly determined to keep my 
gipsy master’s name ailer that. But my resolution did not atop here. 1 
made up my mind to leave the country altogether. After a day or two’s 
lurking about the outward-bound veasels in port, I found out which tailed 
first, and hid myself on boaxd. Hunger tried hard to force me out before 
the pilot had left ; but huqger was not new to me, and 1 kept my place. 
The pilot waa out of the veasel when I made mj appearaaoe on and 
there waa nothing for it but to keep me or threw me overboard. The 
captain said (X have no donbt quite truly), that he would have prefierred 
throwing me overboard; but nuyee^ ef the law does a ons e limr a irtend 
the friend even of a vegabond like me. In that way 1 came beck to m 
aea life. In that way, 1 learnt enough to make me bsmdy and neefol (as 1 
saw you noticed) on board Mr. Armadale’s yacht. 1 sailed more oim 
voyage, iu mote than one v emo l, to more than one part of the world ; and 
I might here fidloved the een fisriifis, if 1 eoald only have kept n^ temper 
under every proveoation that oould bo Imd on it I had learnt a greet 
deal— but, not having karni that, 1 made the Imt part of ray km acyagm 
home to the port of Brimol in irone ; and I wv the inaida^ apckonfor 
the firm time innay life^ en a ehaigeef mmanona oondnot teene ef my 
offeem. Tew have kwerd me with estnerdmary peaHnes^ mr^ end I am 
^adto tdlyawt iwwBtnv Ihm we are not fiw now fhm the end ef m|r 
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stOTj^^ Ton found some books, if I remember right, when you searched 
xnj luggage at the Somersetshire inn ? 

Mr. Brock answered in the affirmative. 

Those books mark the next change in my life — and the last, before 
I took the usher's place at the school. My term of imprisonment was not 
a long one. Perhaps my youth pleaded for me; perhaps the Bristol 
magistrates took into consideration the time 1 had passed in irons on board 
ship. Anyhow, I was just turned seventeen, when I found myself out on 
the world again. I had no fnends to receive me; I had no place to go to. 
A sailor's life, after what had happened, was a life I recoiled from in 
disgust. I stood in the crowd on the bridge at Bristol, wondering what I 
should do with my freedom now I had got it back. Whether 1 had 
altered in the prison, or whether I was feeling the change in character 
that comes with coming manhood, I don't know ; but the old reckless 
enjoyment of the old vagabond life seemed quite worn out of my i^Lture. 
An awful sense of loneliness kept me wandering about Bristol, in horror 
of the quiet country, till after night&ll. I looked at the lights kindling 
in the parlour windows, with a miserable envy of the happy people inside. 
A word of advice would have been worth something to me at that time. 
Well 1 I got it : a policeman advised me to move on. He was quite right 
— what else could 1 do ? I looked up at the sky, and there was my old 
friend of many a night's watch at sea, the north star. ‘ All points of the 
compass are dike to me,’ I though^ to myself; ‘ I’ll go your way.’ Not 
even the star would keep me company that night. It got behind a cloud, 
and left me alone in the rain and darkness. I groped my way to a cart- 
died, fell asleep, and dreamed of old times, when I served my gipsy 
master and lived with the dogs. God I what I Would have given when 
1 woke to have felt Tommy's little cold muzzle in my hand ! Why am I 
dwelling on these things 7 why don’t I get on to the end 7 You shouldn't 
encourage me, sir, by listening ao patiently. After a week more of 
wandering, without hope to help me, or prospects to look to, I found 
myself in the streets of Shrewsbuzy , staring in at the windows of a book- 
seller's shop. An old man came to the shop-door, looked about him, and 
saw me. 'Do you want a job!' he asked. 'And are you not above 
doing it cheap 7 ' The prospect of having something to do, and some 
human creature to speak a wo^ri to, tempted roe, and I did a day's dirty 
work in the bookseller's wardiowe, for a shilling. More woric followed 
at the same rate. In a week, 1 was promoted to sweep out the shop, and 
pul up the shutters. In no veiy long time after, I was trusted to carry 
the books out; and when quarter-day came, and the shopman left, I took 
his place. Wonderftil luck 1 you will say ; here I had found my way to 
a friend at last I had found my way to one of the most meralemmiaeiv 
in England; and I had risen in the little world of Shrewsbury by the 
purd^ commercial prooem of underselliug all my competitors. The job 
ia dm wardmuae had been declined at the price by every idle man in die 
teWB-*«nd I did it The regular porter received hie weekly pittance* 
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under weekly protest. — I took two idiillings less, and made no complaint. 
The shopman gave warning on the ground that he was underfed as well 
as underpaid. • 1‘ received half his salary, and lived contentedly on his 
reversionary scraps. Never were two men so well suited to each other as 
that bookseller and 1 1 Hia one object in life was to find somebody who 
would work for him at starvation wages. My one object in life was to 
find somebody who would give me an a^lum over my head. Without a 
single sympathy in common — without a vestige of feeling of any sort, 
hostile or friendly, growing up between us on either side — without wish- 
ing each other good-night, when we parted on the house stairs, or good- 
moming when we met at the shop counter — we lived alone in that house^ 
strangers from first to last, for two whole years. A dismal existence for 
a lad of my age, was it not? Tou are a clergyman and a scholar — surely 
you can guess what made the life endurable to me ? ” 

Mr. Brock remembered the well-wom volumes which had been 
found in the usher's bag. ^^The books made it endurable to you," 
he said. 

The eyes of the castaway kindled with a new light. 

Yes ! " he said, the books — ^the generous fnends who met me without 
suspicion — the merciful masters who never used me ill ! The only years 
of my life that I can look back on with something like pride, are the 
years I passed in the miser's house. The only unalloyed pleasure I have 
ever tasted, is the pleasure that 1 found for myself on the miser's shelves. 
Early and late, through the long winter nights and the quiet summer 
days, 1 drank at the fountain of knowledge, and never wearied of the 
draught. There were few customers to serve — for the books were mostly 
of the solid and scholarly kind. No responsibilities rested on me— for the 
accounts were kept by my master, and only the small sums of money 
were suffered to pass through my hands. He soon found out enough 
of me to know that my honesty was to be trusted, and that my 
patience might be counted on, treat me as he might. The one insight 
into hia character which 1 obtained, on my side, widened the distance 
between us to its last limits. He was a confirmed opium-eater in secret— 
a prodigal in laudanum, though a miser in all besides. He never oon- 
fessed his firailty, and I never told him I had found it out. He had hia 
pleasure apart from me; and I had my pleasure apart from him. Week 
after week, month after month, there we sat without a firiendly word ever 
between us— I, alone with my book at the counter: he, alone 
with his ledgmr in the parlour, dimly visible to me through the dirty 
window-pane of the glass door, sometimes poring over his figures, some- 
times loit and motionless for hours in the eoaaMBy of his opium trance. 
Time passed, and made no impression on us; the seasons of two jmn 
came and went, and fcund us still unchanged. One morning, at the 
opening of the third year, mj master did not sppesr is usual to give me 
mj aUowanoe far htvkfast 1 went upstairs, sad faund him helpless in 
Itis bed. fie lefosed to trust me with the ksjs of the cupboard, or to lei 
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me BMid to a doctor. I boegfat a mcriel of bread, and went back to my 
bo<to*-*-wHih no more feeling for Atm (I honestly confess it), than he would 
haee had for me under the same circumstances. An hour or two later, 
1 was roused from my reading by an occasional ctutomer of ours, a retired 
medical man. He went upstairs. I was glad to get rid of him, and 
lelum to my books. He came down again, and disturbed me once more. 
* I don’t much like you, my lad,’ he said ; ‘ but I think it my duly to say 
that you wiH soon hare to shift for yourself. You are no great toourite 
in the toem, and you may have some difficulty in finding a new place. 
Proyide yourself with a written character from your master before it is 
too late.’ He spoke to me coldly. I thanked him coldly on my side, and 
got my character the same day. Do you think my master let me hare it 
for nothing ? Not he ! He bargained with me on his death-bed. 1 was 
his creditor for a month’s salary, and he wouldn’t write a line of my testi- 
monial imtil I had first promised to forgive him the debt. Three days 
afterwards, he died, enjoying to the last the happiness of having over- 
reached his shopman. * Aha 1 ’ he whispered, when the doctor formally 
summoned me to take leave of him, * 1 got you cheap ! ’ — Was Ozias 
Midwinter’s stick as emel as that? I think not. Well ! there 1 was, out 
on the world again, but surely with better prespeots, this time. 1 had 
taught myadf to read Laetia, Greek, and German ; and I had got my 
written oharaetier to speak for me. All useless ! The doctor was quite 
right; I was not liked in the town. The lower otder of the people 
despised me fbr selling my senrices to the miser, at the miser's price. As 
for the better classes, 1 did with them (God knows how !) what I have 
ohrays dcme whh everybody, except Mr. Armadale — I produced a dis- 
agreeable impression at first sight; I couldn’t mead it afterwards; and 
there was an end of me in reapootable quarters. It is quite likely 1 might 
have spent all mj savings, my puny little goiden offi^ng of two years’ 
miserable growth, but for a sohool advertuement which 1 saw in a local 
paper. The heartleady mean toms that were oibred, encouraged me to 
ajqdy ; and I got the pham How 1 prospered in it, and what became of 
me next, there » no need to tail you. The tbmd ef my story is all 
wound off ; my vagabond life ataada stripped of ita myaterj ; and you 
know the worst of me at last” 

A moment of silenoe followed thoee **^^^*^ worda. Midwinter xoee 
frem the windo w ea at, and eaaee back to the table with the letter fimm 
\inkfbBd in Us hand. 

My fbtberie nrmtonmi baa tald you who lam; mui my own oonfts- 
aion baa told you what my hfe baa bean,” he aaid, ufilrMsiiig Mr. Brook, 
without tridng die ohair to whinh the reoter pointed. ** I praniaed to 
make a oleau brawl of it when I fiiet aaked Isaee to enter thia mm. 
Have 1 kept ^wurdf** 

ia im poe rifa li te doubt it»” lepiiad Mr. Brock. *^Yaa haw 
etoMtked your elato our aqrMidtoMmMln^ Idiouiiba 
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inaeiifiible indeed if I could know what 1 now know of jom childhood and 
jour youth, and not feel something of Allan's kiadnesa ibr Allan's ficknd.'* 

« Thank yon,* sir,'' said Midwinter, simply and gravdy. 

He sat down opposite Mr. Brock at the table for the first time. 

In a few hours you will have left this place," he proceeded. ** If I 
can help you to kave it with your mind at ease, I will. There is more 
to be said between us than wo have said up to this time. My future 
relations with Mr. Armadale are still left undecided; and the serious 
question raised by my Other's letter is a question which we have neither 
of usfiu^ed yet" 

He paused and looked with a momentaiy impatience at the candle 
still burning on the table, in the morning light The struggle to speak 
with composure, and to keep has own feelings stoically out of view, waa 
evidently growing harder and harder to him. 

It may possibly help your decision," he went on, if I tell you how 
I determined to act towards Mr. Armadale — ^in the matter of the simir- 
lority of our names — when I first read this letter, and when 1 bad com- 
posed myself sufi&ciently to be able to think at alL" He stopped, and 
cast a second impatient look at the lighted candle. Will you escuae the 
odd fimcy of an odd man ? " he asked, with a faint soo^e. ^ 1 want 
to put out the candle— I want to speak of the new sufcjce^ in the 
new light." 

He extinguished the candle as ho spoke^ and let the first tondemess of 
the daylight flow uninterruptedly into the roonk 

^ 1 must once more ask your patience," he resumed^ " if I zctnm 
for a moment to myieif and my circumstaDcea I hare already told you 
that my stepfather made an attempt to discover me some years after I had 
turned my back on the Scotch school. He took that step out of no 
anxie^ of hia own, but simply as the agent of my frlhar's tiuatees. In 
the Exercise of their discretion, they had sold the estates in Barbadoes 
(at the time o£ the emancipation of the 6la(re% and the min of West 
Indian property) fi)r what the estates would fetch* Haaring ixmsied the 
proceeds were bound to set aside a sum fiar my yeari y edneaticin. 
Tbia responaibility obliged them to make the attempt to Ibms m e -hi. 
froitlcBB attempt, as you alieady know* A little lalec (an 1 have been 
siiioe informed) I waa piiblia^ addressed 1^ ao adfertiseasmit ia ftm 
newspapers— which I never saw. L4Uer stiU, when I waa twea^-oae, 
a seo^ advertisement appesrsd (which I did see) offisriag a raward ft>r 
evidenoe o£ my dsath. If 1 was alive, 1 had a li^t to mjr half sham of 
theproeeedaof theetfateSyOaooiBiagofage; if dead, the money severed 
to my mothsc. I went to the lawyem^ and heaed from them what 1 
have jeat tM you. After seam difSeaity ia paoving my idsnfity ami, 
after aa interview mA my stepfiiftier, and a managa from my mother,. 
wbmhlmahivUywsdaBedtheoldlMaeh betwaea tm-Haychmawm 
aUeernd; aaimy maMysiimar iavmted fcr am in dm firndt, uadmthe 
aama that ia leaHy agr ova.* 
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Mr. Brock drew eagerly nearer to the table. He saw the end now^ 
to which the speaker was tending. 

“ Twice a year,” Midwinter pursued, “ I must sign my own name to 
get my own income. At all other times, and under all other circum- 
stances, I may hide my identity under any name I please. As Ozias 
Midwinter, Mr. Armadale first knew me — as Ozias Midwinter he shall 
know me to the end of my days. Whatever may be the result of this 
interview — ^whether I win your confidence, or whether I lose it — of one 
thing you may feel sure. Your pupil shall never know the horrible secret 
which I have trusted to your keeping. This is no extraordinary resolu- 
tion — for, as you know already, it costs me no sacrifice of feeling to keep 
my assumed name. There is nothing in my conduct to praise — it comes 
naturally out of the gratitude of a thankful man. Review the circum- 
stances for yourself, sir ; and set my own horror of revealing them to 
Mr. Armadale out of the question. If the story of the names is ever told, 
there can be no limiting it to the disclosure of my father's crime ; it must 
go back to the story of Mrs. Armadale's marriage. I have heard her son 
talk of her; 1 know how he loves her memory. As God is my witness, he 
shall never love it less dearly through tne ! ” 

Simply as the words were spoken, they touched the deepest sympathies 
in the rector's nature : they took his thoughts back to Mrs. Armadale's 
death-bed. There sat the man against whom she hod ignorantly warned 
him, in her eon's interests — and that man, of his own free-will, had laid 
on himself the obligation of respecting her secret for her son's sake ! Tlie 
memory of his own past efforts to destroy the very friendship out of 
which this resolution had sprung, rose, and reproached Mr. Brock. He 
held out his hand to Midwinter for the first time. in her name, and in 
her son's name,” he said warmly, I thank you.” 

Without replying, Midwinter spread the confession o|)en before him 
on the table. 

I think I have said all that it was my duty to say,” he began, 
** before we could approach the consideration of this letter. Whatever 
may liave appeared strange in my conduct towards you and towards 
Mr. Armadale, may be now trusted to explain itself. You can easily 
imagine the natural curiosity and surprise that I must have felt (ignorant 
as 1 then was of the truth) when the sound of Mr. Armadale's name first 
startled me as the echo of my own. You will readily understand that 1 
only hesitated to tell him 1 was his namesake, bemuse I hesitated to 
damage my position — ^in your estimation, if not in his — ^by oonfessmg that 
1 had come among you under an asMuned name. And, after all that you 
have just beard of my vagabond life and my low associates, you will 
hardly wonder at the obstinate silenoe I maintained about myself, at a 
time when I did mot feel the sense of re^ioniibility which my fether's 
eonfemion has laid on me. We can reton to theae peno^ expla- 
nasioiis^ if you wish it, at another time; th^ cannot be sufiezed to keep 
us feoB the greater intereita whidb we mmt eettle before you leave tfaia 
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place. We may come now ” his voice faltered; and he suddenly 

turned his face towards the window, so as to hide it from tiie rector's 
view. “ We may come now/* he repeated, his hand trembling visibly as 
it held the page, ** to the murder on board the timber-ship, and to the 
warning that has followed me from my father’s grave.” 

Softly — as if he feared they might reach Allan, sleeping in the neigh- 
bouring room — ^he read the last terrible words which the Scotchman’s pen 
had written at Wildbad, as they fell from his father’s lips. 

Avoid the widow of the man I killed — if the widow still lives. 
Avoid the maid whose wicked hand smoothed the way to the marriage — 
if the maid is still in her service. And, more than aU, avoid the man who 
bears the same name as your own. Offend your best benefactor, if that 
benefactor's influence has connected you one with the other. Desert the 
woman who loves you, if that woman is a link between you and him. 
Hide yourself from him, under an assumed name. Put the mountains 
and the seas between you ; be ungrateful ; be unforgiving ; be all that is 
most repellent to your own gentler nature, rather than live under the 
same roof, and breathe the same air with that man. Never let the two 
Allan Armadalea meet in this world ; never, never, never ! ” 

Afler reading those sentences, he pushed the manuscript from him, 
without looking up. The fatal reserve which he had been in a fair way 
of conquerix^ but a few minutes since, possessed itself of him once more. 
Again his eyes wandered ; again his voice sank in tone. A stranger who 
had heard his story, and who saw him now, would have said, “ His look 
is lurking, his manner is bad ; he is, every inch of him, his father's son.'* 

“ 1 have a question to ask you,” said Mr. Brock, breaking the silence 
between them, on his side. ** Why have you just read that passage in 
your father’s letter ? ” 

“ To force me into telling you the truth,” was the answer. “ You 
must know how much there is of my father in me, before you trust 
me to be Mr. Armadale's friend. I got my letter yesterday, in the 
morning. Some inner warning troubled me, and I went down on tlic 
sea-shore by myself, before I broke the seal. Do you believe the dead 
can come ^ck to the world they once lived in? 1 believe my father 
came back in that bright morning light, through the glare of that broad 
sunshine and the roar of that joyful sea, and watched me while I read. 
W*hen 1 got to the words that you have just heard, and when I knew 
that the very end which he had died dreading, was the end that had 
really oome, 1 felt the horror that had crept over him in his last moments, 
creeping over me. I struggled against myself, as h€ would have had me 
struggle. I tried to be all that was most repellent to my own gentler 
nature ; I tried to think pidleesly of putting the mountains and the eeas 
between me and the man who bore my name. Hours passed befim I 
ocmld prevail on myself to go back and nm the risk of meefeiag Allan 
Armadale in this house. When I did get beck, and when be met 
me at night on the stain, I thought I was looking him in the ftos as 
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my fiither looked }m fiither in ike face when the cabin door dosed 
between them. Draw your own conclusions, sir. Say, if you like, that 
ihe inheritance of my Other's heathen belief in Fate is one of the 
inheritances he has left to me. 1 won’t dispute it; I won’t deny that 
all through yesterday hu superstition was my superstition. The night 
came before 1 could ^d my way to calmer and brighter thoughts. But 
I did find my way. You may set it down in my fiiYOur that 1 lifted 
myself at last above the influence of this horrible letter. Do you know 
what helped me ? ” 

“ Did you reason with yourself ? ” 

1 can’t reason about what I feel.” 

“ Did you quiet your mind by prayer ? ” 

I was not fit to pray.” 

And yet something guided you to the better feeling and the truer 
view ? ” 

Something did.” 

What was it 7 ” 

My love for Allan Armadale.” 

He cast a doubting, almost a timid, look at Mr. Brock as he gave that 
answer ; and, suddenly leaving the table, went back to the window-seat. 

Have I no right to speak of him in that way ? ” he asked, keeping his 
face hidden fix)m the rector. Have I not known him long ^ nough ; have 
1 not done enough for him yet ? Remember what my experience of other 
men had been, when 1 first saw his hand held out to me ; when 1 first 
heard his voice speaking to me in my sick room. What had 1 known of 
strangers’ hands ell through my childhood 7 1 had only known them as 
.hands raised to threaten and to strike me. His hand put my pillow 
straight, and patted me on the shoulder, and gave me my food and drink. 
What had 1 known of other men’s voices, when 1 was growing up to be a 
man myself 7 1 had only known them as voices that jeered, voices that 
cursed, voices that vdiispered in comers with a vile distrust. His voice 
and to me, * Cheer up, Midwinter 1 we'll soon bring you round again. 
Ton’ll be strong enough in a week to go out for a drive with me in our 
Someisetsliire lanes.’ Think of the gip^'s stick; think of the devils 
laughing at me when I went by their windows with my little dead dog in 
my arms; think of the master who oheated me of my month’s aalaiy 
on hia death-bed — and ask your own heart if the miserable wxetch whom 
Allan AnnadaU has treated as hia equal and hia firiend^ haa said too much 
in saying that he loiea him 7 1 do love him 1 It iiitR oome out of me» 
I can’t keep it back. 1 love the very ground he treads on ! I would give 
my life— yei^ the life that is preoioua to me now, because hia kind ^^ 
haa made it n happy on» ' I Idl you 1 wanld give my life——” 

The next words died away on hk 1^; the hjatecieal p— ^ toos^ and 
oonquered him. Hie kretohed out one of hie hmida with a wild gcatnrci 
ef* enlrealgr to Hr. Brook; Us haodaank on the vriodow^li^ and ha burst 
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Even then, the hard discipline of the man's life asserted itself. He 
expected no sympathy ; he counted on no merdiiil human respect for 
human weakn^s. .The cruel necessity of self-suppression was present 
to his mind, while the tears were pouring over his cheeks. Give me a 
minute," he said, faintly. “I'll fight it down in a minute; 1 won't 
distress you in this way again.” 

True to his resolution, in a minute he had fought it down. In a 
minute more he was able to speak calmly. 

“We will get back, sir, to those better thoughts which brought me 
last night from my room to yours,*' he resumed. “ I can only repeat that 
I should never have tom myself from the hold which this letter iastened 
on me, if I had not loved Allan Armadale with all that I have in me of a 
brother’s love. I said to myself, ‘ If the thought of leaving him breaks 
my heart, the thought of leaving him is wrong ! ’ That was some hours 
since — and I am in the same mind still. I can't believe — ^I won't believe 
— that a friendship which has grown out of nothing but kindness on one 
side, and nothing but gratitude on the other, is destined to lead to an evil 
end. I don't undervalue the strange circumBtanoes which have made us 
namesakes — the strange circumstances which have brought us together, 
and attached us to each other — the strange circumstances which have since 
happened to us separately. They may, and they do, all link themselves 
together in my thoughts; but they diall not daunt me. I won't believe 
that these events have happened in the order of Fate, for an end that is 
evil — ^I will believe that they have happened in the order of God, for an 
end that is good. Judge, you who are a clergyman, between the dead 
fiither, whose word is in these pages, and the living son, whose word is 
now on his lips I Which am I — ^now that the two Allan Armadales have 
met again in the second generation — an instrument in the hands of Fate, 
or an instrument in the bands of Providence ? What is it appointed me 
to do— now that I am breathing the same air, and living under the same 
roof with the son of the man whom my father killed — to perpetuate mjr 
fother's crime by mortally injuring him 7 or to atone for my facer's crime 
by giving him the devotion of my whole life 7 The Isut of thoee two 
faiths is my foith— end shall be mj faith, happen what may. In the 
strength of that better ocmviction, I have oome here to trust you with my 
fother’s secret, and to cemfess the wretdbed story of my own Ufo. In the 
strength of that better conviction, 1 can face yon resolutely with the one 
plain question, whidi marks the one plain end of all that 1 have come 
here to say. Tour pupil atands at the starting-point of his new career, in 
n poattian singularly fkiendlem; his one great need is a oempanion of his 
own ags OB whom he can rely. The time has come, sir, to decide 
whether 1 am to be that ooaqiaiuini or not* After all yon have heard of^ 
Oaias lisiwinter, tell me plainly, wUl yon trait him to be. AJIan Aansw- 
dafo'afrieBd?” 

Mr^ Brock md diat fterlcwlyiiank gnedum Iqr mSmtkm ftankuMi 
on Us aide. 
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“ I believe you love Allan,*' he said ; “ and I bplieve you have spoken 
the truth. A man who haa produced that impression on me, is a man 
whom I am bound to trust. I trust you.*’ 

Midwinter started to his feet — his dark face flushing deep ; his eyes 
fixed brightly and steadily, at last, on the rector's face. A light 1 " he 
exclaimed, tearing the pages of his father's letter, one by one, from the 
ihstcning that held them. Let us destroy the last link that holds us to the 
horrible post ! Let us see this confession a heap of ashes before we part ! " 

** Wait ! " said Mr. Brock. Before you bum it, there is a reason 
for looking at it once more." 

The [mrted leaves of the manuscript dropped from Midwinter's hands. 
Mr. Brock took them up, and sorted them carefully until he found the 
last page. 

** 1 view your father's superstition as you view it," said the rector. 
But there is a warning given you here, which you will do well (fi>r 
Allan's sake, and for your own sidcc,) not to neglect. The last link widi 
the post will not be destroyed when you have burnt these pages. One of 
the actors in this story of treachery and murder is not dead yet Read 
those words." 

Ho pushed the page across the table, with his finger on one sentence. 
Midwinter's agitation nusled him. He mistook the indication, and read. 
Avoid the widow of the man 1 killed — if the widow still lives." 

** Not that sentence," said Uie rector. The next." 

Midwinter read it : Avoid the maid whose wicked hand smoothed 
the way to Uie marriage— if the maid is still in her service." 

** The maid and tlie mistress parted," said Mr. Brock, at tlie time of 
die miatreM's marriage. The maid and die mistress met again at Mrs. 
Armadale's rt^dence in Somersetshire, last year. 1 myself met the 
woman in the village, and 1 myself know that her visit iiastened Mrs. 
Armadale • death. Wait a lilUe, and oomjKise yourself; 1 see 1 have 
sUrded you." 

He waited as lie was liid, his colour fading away to a givy pnlnofm, 
and the light in his clear brown eyes dying out slowly. What the rector 
had mid had producod no Irsnaient imprrmton on him ; then* was more 
than doubt, there was alarm in his face, as be ml lost in his oim thoughts. 
Was die smuggle of the past night renewing itself already ? Did he feel 
the liorror of his hereditary ffipemiuon creeping over him again ? 

** Can you psii me on my guard against her ? ” he adted, after a loag 
interral of siknee. ** Gan you tell me her namet " 

I can only tell you what Mrs. Armadale told me," answered 
ilr. Broek. ** The wiunan acknowledged haTu^ bam married in the 
loi^ inlorral sinos she and her mietrem had last aseL Bui not a woid 
more emajud her about her pant hfit. tihe oame lo Mia. Armadale lo aik 
te nMM 7 . • |4m of dHCrw. SIm rM the ammty, and lift 
ftoMi, padlivafy ndtaMit Urn ^aaftasa tra mi le bar, la niminn 
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You saw her yourself in the village. What was she like ? ” 

“ She kept her veil down. I can’t tell you.” 

“ You can tell me what you did see? ” 

Ortainly. I saw, as she approached me, that she moved very 
prracofully, that she had a beautiful figure, and that she was a little over 
t!i(‘ middle height. 1 noticed, when she asked me the way to Mrs. Arma- 
dale ’s house, that her manner was the manner of a lady, and that the tone 
( f her voice was remarkably soil and winning. Lastly, I reraembored 
afterwards, tliat she wore a thick black veil, a black bonnet, a black silk 
dress, and a red Paisley sliawl. I feel all the importance of your possesa- 
iiig some bettor means of identifying her than 1 can give you. But, 
unhappily ” 

lie stopped. Midwinter was leaning eagerly across the table, and 
Midwinter's luind was laid suddenly on his arm. 

“ Is it possible that you know the woman ? ” asked Mr. Brock, but- 
ptised at the sudden change in his manner. 

No.” 

“ What liave I said, then, lliat has startled you so ? ” 

“ Do you remember the woman who threw herself from the river 
ft(’amer ? ” asked the other — “ the W'oman w'ho caused tliat succeBsion of 
deaths, which o|)ctied Allan Armadale’s way to the Tliorpe- Ambrose 
estate ? ” 

“ 1 remember the descri]>tion <^f lutr in the jkolice report,” answered 
lljc rector. 

** Tliat woman,” pursued Midwinter, “ movetl gracefully, and had a 
lH.*autiful figure. That woman wore a hlack veil, a black bonnet, a black 

silk gown, and a red Paisley shawl ” He stop|>ed, releaiied his hold 

of Mr. Brock's arm, and abrufttly resumed his chair. Can it be the 
same?” he said to himself, in a whisper. h there a fatality that follows 
men in Uie dark ? And U it following us in tliat woman’s footsteps ? ” 

If the conjecture was right, the one event in the past which ha/l 
ap{>eured to be entirely disconnected with the events that liad preceded 
n, was, on the contrary, tlie one missing link which made the cliatn 
oonijUetc. Mr. Brock's comfortable common sense instinctively denied 
dial startling oonclusiou. He looked at Midwinter with a com|sissionale 
saiiic. 

^ My young friend,” he said kindly, have you cleared your mind of 
sufwrvtiliou as comjdetely as you think ? Is what you have just mid 
worthy of the better resolution at which yon arrived last night ? ** 

Midwinters head drooped on his breasli the cokiiar nuhed hack over 
hi« face : he sighed bitterly. 

^ You are beginning to doubt my stnomtj,” be said. ^ 1 can’t bl a me 

you.” 

^ 1 belicTe in your stncertiy as firmly aa ever,** answered Mr. BrodL 
^ 1 only doubt whether you have fortified the weak plaoei in ye«u nature 
as etrongly ns you yroiiri^ mippostt. Meoy a men has lost the bnltln 
vou X K ' wo. Cl. 2. 
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agidnst himaelf &r ofUmer than you have lost it yet, and haa neverthelesfl 
won his victory in the end. 1 don't blame you, 1 don’t distrust you. 1 
only notice what has liaj»i>encd, to put you on your guard against your- 
Come I oomc ! Let your own better sense help you ; and you will 
^Igiee with nio, iliat there is really no evidence to justify the suspicion 
that th<* woman whom I met in Somersetshire, and the woman who 
attempted suicide in London, are one and the same. Need an old man, 
like me, remind a young man, like you, that there are thousands of women 
in England, with beautiful figures — thousands of women who are quietly 
dressed in black silk gowns and red Paisley sliawls ? ** 

Midwinter caught eagerly at the suggestion; too eagerly, as it might 
have occurred to a harder critic on humanity than Mr. Lrock. 

“You are (juite right, sir,” he f!ai<l, “and 1 am cpiite wrong. Tens 
of tlioUHaiids of women answer the description, as you say. I have been 
wasting time on my own idle fancies, when 1 ought ter have bwm carefully 
gathering uj) facts. If ihiH woman ever atU^mpU to find lier way to Allan, 
1 niUKl he j)rej»ared to stop her.” lie began searching restlessly among tlie 
manuhcrijit leaves haittered al»out the tiihJ**, jiaUM^d over one of the friges, and 
examined it attentively. “This hel]>H me to something positive,” he went 
on; “this helps nu* to a knowledge of her agSi She was twelve at tlie 
time of Mm. ArmudaK 's marriage ; ad<i a year, and bring her iliirteen; 
add Alina's age (twenty-tw(»), juid we make her ii woman i*f iive-and«Uiirty 
at the present lime. 1 knt»w her age; and I know that she lias her 
own n^a*<K*ii« for being hiienl ubtuit her marrii*J liie. 'J'his i^ Mmiething 
gained at the oiitwi, and ii may lead, in lime, to s^mietltlng more.’’ 
He looked up brightly again at Mr. Hrt»ck. “ A;»i 1 in the right way 
now, sir 7 Am I doing my best U» profit by tlie caution w*Lich you hav 4 
kindly given me ? ” 

' “ You arc vindicating your own better oenw?,” answered the rector, 

eiicoumging him to trample down bis rwn imagination, with an Kugikh- 
man's ready dif trust of the nohhwt of the human fiiculiies. ** You are 
paring the way for your own lia^qjiier life.” 

“ Am 17” aaid the t^her, ihoughtfully. 

He ararehod among the papers once more, and 8to]iped at another 
of the aratteml fvigoa. 

Tlu' Shi[> ! ” he exciaimiHl suddenly, his colour changing again, and 
his mantwr altering on the inciauL 

** Wlial ship ? ” ask<^d the roeilur. 

« The altip bi wliieh the was dmte/* lUdwioter an ow e red, with 
the firtfl mgM of im|mtMuee that be had dbown yet. “ Tlie ehip in which 
tny father V murderous Inuid lumoi the k<k of the door.” 

« VTKal of it 7^ osid Ur. Broeb. 

He apfwoiwd not to hoar the qutMakn; his eyes ranaiiied 
itttmUy on tba pngw that he was iwading. 

Vrmb wBMcl, etnployod in the tunber-traW,^ he — k* miXL 
to himaelf; Fiwndb vowl, named La Gwmot da iMm. If 
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my father’s belief had been the right belief — if the Fatality had bi*eu 
following me, stoplDy Step, from my father’s grave — in one or other of iny 
vryages, I should have fallen in with that ship.” lie looked up again at 
Mr. Brock. “ I am quite sure about it now,” he aaid. “ Those woHicii 
are two — and not one.” 

Mr. Brctck shook his head. 

1 am glad you have come to that conclusion,” he said. But I trisli 
you had reached it in some other way.” 

Midwinter started passionately to his feet, and seizing on ttic p:igeH 
of tlu* manuscript with both hands, flung them into the empty firc-j>IacL’. 

** For God's sake, let me bum it ! ” he exclaimed. “ As Jong as 
there is a jKige left, 1 hIiuII read it. And, as Ic^ug as 1 read it, my lather 
get*5 the better of me, in spite of myself ! ** 

Mr. Brock pointed to tlie match-]>ox. In another niomont, the 
confession wtis in flames. AVhen the fire had consumed the last morsel 
of |>aper, Midwinter drew a deep breath of relief. 

‘‘ I may say, like MaeU-tb : ‘ Wliy, so, being gone, I am a man 
nrain ! ’ ” he broke out with a feverish gaiety. ** You lcK)k fatigued, sir ; 
and no wonder,” he addixl in a lower tone. ** I have kept you too long 
from your rest — I will keej> you no longer. D(‘jM!nd on my remeiu boring 
>\liat you have told mo; dejurij on my htandiiig l^etweco Allan and any 
enemy, man or woman, who eoineai near him. Tliank yf^u, Mr. Br(»cl: ; 
n tliousaiid, thou.<tand tiincM, thank you ! 1 came into this room the xhoaI 

Mr* idled < f living nun; I can leave it n nv as happy os the birds that 
are siuging outside ! ” 

Ak he tumid to the door, the rays of tlie rising sun streamed through 
(he window, and touched the heap of asiies lying black in tlie black 
tire-place. The sensitive imoginaliao of 2did winter kindled inslxmtJy at 
the sight. 

** Look! ” he said, joyously. *^The promise of Uie Future shining 
over the ashes of the Past ! ” 

An inexplicable pity for the man, at tlie moment of his lift* when he 
n^^ed pity h^aet, stole over the reclor'f heart, when the door Ixad closet!, 
and he was left Ity lumacif again. 

^ Poor ft:;llow ! ” he said, with an uneasy oarprise at his own c j;u- 
[osaionate impulse. ** Poor .'tilow !** 


COAPTSE m. 

Day ajtd Xicht. 

Tax momnig houn bad pmmd; the aocn had corns and foaa; and 
Mr. fiioek bad ataitsd aa ihm 6m alagft of bis jomsy borne. 

AAer parting from frw tocior ta Doogbai liarboar, tbs two yomm 
aaea bad l oft iwd to CsstWanoia, and bad iharo sspaialsd at Ibt fro|d 
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door,— Allan walking do^vn to the waterside to look afler his yacht, and 
Midwinter entering the house, to get the rest that he needed afler a 
aleepleas night. 

• Me darkened his room ; he closed his eyes — but no sleep came to him. 
On this first day of the rector s al)8ence, his sensitive nature extravagantly 
exaggerated the responsibility which he now held in trust for Mr. Brock. 
A nervous dread of leaving Allan by himsedf, even for a few hours only, 
k4']>t him waking and doubting until it became a relief, rather than a 
hardship, to rise from the hed again, and following in Allan's footsteps, 
to take the way to tlie waterside which to the yacht. 

The repairs of the little vessel were nearly completed. It was a 
breezy, cheerful clay ; the land was bright, the water was blue, the quick 
waves leapt crisply in the sunshine, the men were singing at their work. 
Descending to the cabin, Midwinter discovered his friend busily occupied 
in attempting to set the place to rights. Habitually the least systematic 
of mortals, Allan now and tl^ n awoke? to an overwhelming sense of the 
advantages of order — and on such occasions a perfect frenzy of tidiness 
jioascssiHl him. He was down on his knc^c^s, hotly and wildly at w*ork, 
when Midw'intcr k»oked in on him ; and was fast reducing the neat little 
world of the cahin to its original elements of chaos, with a misdirected 
energy wonderful to see. 

“ Here’s a mess ! ” Siiid Allan, rising comj>oscdly on the horizon of 
his own accumulated litter ** Do you know, my door fellow, I Ix'gin to 
winli 1 had let well alune." 

Midwinter Mniled, luul came to his friend’s assistance with the natural 
neat*handidnej» of a iiailor. 

The first object that h<' encountered was Allan’s div«sing-casc% turned 
upside down, with half the conieiita acatterc*d on the door, and with a 
duster and a liiTartli- broom lying among liictu. Kejdacing the various 
objects which forni^d the furniture of the dresyung-case one by one. Mid- 
winter lighted uncx]wcte(:ly on a miniature ]>ortrait, of Uie old-fasliioned 
oval form, primly fraiiud in a setting of small diamt nds. 

** You don’t seem to set much value on this,” he said. What is it 7 ” 

Allan Umt over him, and ImikcHi at Uie miniature. 

^ It Udonged to my mother,” lie antwered ; *• and I set the greatest 
value on it. h is a |xirtrait of my fiuher.’* 

Midwinter put the miniature abruptly into Allan’s hands, and with- 
drew to the i»p|Hi*ite side cd* the cabin. 

You knew Ihmi where the things ought to Iw put in your own 
dmwing-cnar,*’ he said, keeping his back turned on Allan. 1*11 make 
the place tidy on this si^lc of the caldn, and yi*u shall make the place tidy 
on the other.** 

lie htfttXk eetshi^ in order the litter scaoeird about him, on the cahtn 
tnhl* and an the Aonr. But it seemed as if hue had decided that hk 
ftiemfs pegewMd pamceiirini aliouid hdl into his hemic that wniag, 
ipiplcgp ihHi wheie he might Out among the fim ohjeeto which he 
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took up waa Allan’s tobncco-jar, with the stopper missing, and with a 
letter (which appeaired by the bulk of it to contain enclosures) crumpled 
into the mouth of the jar in the stopper’s place. 

Did you know that you had put this here ? ” he asked. “ Is the 
kltcr of any importance?’* 

Allan recognized it instantly. It was tlie first of the little series of 
letters which had followed the cruising party to the Isle of Man — the 
ktt<'r which young Armadale had briefly referred to as bringing him 
more worries from those ercrlosting lawyers,” and had then dismisst^d 
fr<»m further notice as recklessly as usual. 

This is what comes of being particularly careful,” said Allan; ** here 
is .an instance of my extreme thoughtfulness. You may not think it, but 
I put the letter there on purpose. Every time I went to the jar, you 
know, 1 was sure to see the letter ; and every time I saw the letter, I 
was sure to say to myself, * This must bo answered.’ There's nothing to 
bugh at ; it was n {)crft.'ctly sensible arrangement— if I could only have 
ri'incmbered where I put the jar. Suppose 1 tie a knot in my pocket- 
handkerchief this time? You have a wonderful memory, my dear fellow. 
I’erhaps you’ll remind me in the course of the day, in case I forget the 
kuut next.” 

Midwinter saw his first chance, aince Mr. Brock’s departure, of use- 
fully filling Mr. Brock's place. 

Here is your writing-case,” he said ; ** why not answer the letter at 
< nee ? If you put it away again, you may forget it again.” 

Very true,” returned Allan. “ But the worst of it is, I can’t quite 
make up roy mind what answer to write. I want a word of advioe. 
U.!tue and ait down here, and I'll tell you nil BlK>ut it.” 

With his loud boyislx laugh— -echoed by Midwinter, who caught the 
infection of his gaiety — he swept a heap of miscellaneous encumbrances 
efi* the cabin scjfa, and made room for his friend and himself to take 
liieir places. In the high flow of youthful spirits, the two sat down to 
their trifling consultation over a letter lost in a tobacco-jar. It was a 
memorable moment to both of them, lightly as they thought of it at the 
time. Before tliey had risen again from their places, they had taken the 
first irrevocable step together on tlie dsrk and tortuous mad of their 
future livea. 

Reduced to plain fivU, the question on winch Allan now required his 
timd'a advice, may be stated as follows: — 

While the various arrangviiienls connected with the snoonsMon to 
Thor];s^- Ambrose were in program of seuleowiit, sad while the near 
pewHseor of the estate was still in Lmidoii, a question had necesmyrilj 
wisen lekiiBg to the petson who should he appoioted to manage the 
ptoperty. T1^ mrward employed bj the Blanchard fiunily had 
visLmt lom of time, to ofte his s enric e a . Although a perfodl y mupe- 
bm nad trwtworthj nmu, he foikd to find fovour iu the ejui of At mm 
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pro^^or. Acting, as usual, on bis first impulses, and resolved, at all 
hazards, to install Midwinter as a permanent inmate at Thorpe- Ambrose, 
Allan had determined that the steward’s place was the place exactly fitted 
for his friend — for the simple reason, that it would necessarily oblige his 
friend to live with him on the estate. He had accordingly written to 
decline the proposal made to him, without consulting Mr. Brock, whose 
disapproval he had good reason to fear ; and without telling Midwinter, 
who would probably (if a chance were allowed him of choosing) have 
declined taking a situation which his previous training had by no means 
fitted him to fill. Further correspondence had followed this decision, and 
had raised two new difficulties which looked a little embarrassing on the 
face of them, but which Allan, with the assistance of his lawyers, easily 
contrived to solve. The first difficulty, of examining the outgoing 
steward’s books, was settled by sending a professional accountant to 
Thorpe- Ambrose ; and the second difficulty, of putting the steward’s 
empty cottage to some profitable use (Allan’s plans for his friend 
comprehending Midwinter’s residence under his own roof), was met by 
placing the cottage on the list of an active house-agent in the neighbour- 
ing county town. In this state the arrangements had been left when 
Allan quitted London. He had heard and thouglit nothing more of the 
matter, imtil a letter from the lawyers had followed him to the Isle of 
Man, enclosing two proposjils to occupy the cottago — ^both received on the 
same day — and requesting to hear, at his earliest convenience, which of the 
two ho was prepared to accept. 

Finding himself, after having conveniently forgotten the subject for 
soma days past, placed face to face once more with the necessity for deci- 
sion, Allan now put the two proposals into his friend’s hands, and, after a 
rambling explanation of the circumstances of the case, requested to be 
fitvoured with a word of advice. Instead of examining the proposals, 
Midwinter nnceromoniously put them aside, and asked the two very 
natnral and very awkward questions of who the ncAv steward was to be, 
and why he was to Jive in Allan s house ? 

“ ril tell you who, and I’ll tell you why, when we get to Thorpe- 
Antbrose,” said Allan. ^ In the meantime, we'll call the steward X. Y. Z., 
and we’ll say )>e lives with me, becauso I’m devilish sharp, and I mean to 
kcop him under my own eye. You needn’t look surprised. I know the man 
llioroughly well ; he requires a good deal of management. If I offered 
him the steward's place beforehand, hia modest)’ wonld get in his way, and 
he would say — * No.’ If 1 pitch him into it neck and crop, without a word 
of waoning and with nobody at hand to relieve him of the situation, he*ll 
have nothing for it but to eoiiBiik my interests, and say — * Yes.’ X. Y. Z. 
Is not at all a hod ftJJow, 1 con teU yon. You’ll see him when we go to 
Thorpe- Ambrose; and I mther think yoo and he will get on unoommoaly 
wsdl together.** 

The Iramooroas twfaddo in Alka’a eye, the sly Bigmficanar m Alkn’e 
vtdoe, wcmld hove betnyed his aecr^ to m prospeiotn man. Madiwiatm 
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was as far from suspecting it as the carpenters who were at work above 
them on the deck of the yacht. 

Is there no steward now on the estate ? ’’ he asked, his face showing 
plainly that he was far from feeling satisfied with Allan’s answer. “ la the 
business neglected all this time ? ” 

“ Nothing of the sort 1 ” returned Allan. The business is going with 
^ a wet sheet and a flowing sail, and a wind that follows free.’ I’m not 
joking — I’m only metaphorical. A regular accountant has poked his nose 
into the books, and a steady -going lawyer’s clerk attends at the oflice once 
a week. That doesn’t look like neglect, does it ? Leave the new steward 
alone for the present, and just tell me which of those two tenants you 
would take, if you were in my place.” 

Midwinter opened the proposals, and read them attentively. 

The first proposal was from no less a person than the solicitor at 
Thorpe- Ambrose, who had first informed Allan at Paris of the large 
fortune that had fallen into his hands. This gentleman wrote personally, 
to say that he had long admired the cottage, which was charmingly 
situated within the limits of the Thorpe- Ambrose grounds. He was a 
bachelor, of studious habits, desirous of retiring to a coimtry seclusion 
after the wear and tear of his business hours; and he ventured to. say that 
Mr. Armadale, in accepting him as a tenant, might count on securing an 
unobtrusive neighbour, and on putting the cottage into responsible and 
careful hands. 

The second propo-sal came through the house-agent, and proceeded 
from a total stranger. The tenant who oflered for the cottage, in this 
case, W'as a retired officer in the army — one Major Milroy. His family 
merely consisted of an invalid wife and an only child — a young lady. 
His references were unexceptionable ; and he, too, was especially anxious 
to secure the cottage, as the perfect quiet of the situation was exactly what 
was required by Mrs. Milroy in her feebtle state of health. 

W ell ! which profession shall 1 favour ? ” asked Allan. The army 
or the law ? ” 

“ There seems to me to be no doubt about it,” said Midwinter. The 
lawyer has been already in correspondence with you ; and the lawyer’s 
claim is, therefore, the claim to be preferred.” 

I knew you would say that. In all the thousands of times I have 
asked other people for advice, 1 never yet got the advice 1 wanted. Here’s 
tliis business of letting the cottage aa an instance* Pm all on the other 
side myself. I want to have the major.” 

“ Why ? ” 

Young Armadale laid his forefinger on that part of the agent’s letter 
which enumerated Major Milroy’s family, and which contained the three 
worda-^* a young lady.” 

A bachelor of studious habits walking about mj gnmuds,” said 
Allan, ^ is not an interesting object; a young lady is. I have not the 
least doubt Mist Mihcy is a ebanning giri. Ozias Midwinter of the 
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serious couiitenauce ! think of her pretty muslin dress flitting about 
among jour trees and committing trespasses on jour property ; think of 
•4h«r adorable feet trotting into your fruit-garden, and her delicious fresh 
lips kissing your ripe peaches ; think of her dimpled hands among your 
early violets, and her little cream-coloured nose buried in your blush- 
roses ! What does the studious bachelor offer me, in exchange for the loss 
of all this 7 He offers me a rheumatic brown object in gaiters and a wig. 
No ! no I Justice is good, my dear friend; but, believe me. Miss Milroy 
is better.” 

“ Can you be serious about any mortal thing, Allan 7 ” 

“ ril try to be, if you like. I know I ought to take the lawyer ; but 
what can I do if the major’s daughter keeps running in my head 7 ” 

Midwinter returned resolutely to the just and the sensible view of the 
matter, and pressed it on his friend’s attention with all the persuasion of 
which he was master. After listening with exemplary patience until he 
had done, Allan swept a supplementary accumulation of litter off the 
cabin table, and produced from his waistcoat-pocket a half-crown coin. 

“ I’ve got an entirely new idea,” he said. “ Let’s leave it to chance.” 
The absurdity of the proposal — as coming from a landlord — was 
irresistible. Midwinter’s gravity deserted him. 

*^ril spin,” continued Allan, ^^and you shall call. We must give 
precedence to the army, of course ; so we’ll say Heads, the major; Tails, 
the lawyer. One spin to decide. Now, then, look out 1 ” 

He spun the half-crown on the cabin table. 

Tails ! ” cried Midwinter, humouring what he believed to be one of 
Allan’s boyish jokes. 

The coin fell on the table with the Head uppermost. 

** You don’t mean to say you arevveally in earnest ! ” said Midwinter, 
•a the other opened his writing-case and dipped his pen in the ink. 

Oh, but I am, though 1 ” replied Allan. “ Chance is on my aide, 
and Miss Milroy ’s ; and you’re outvoted, two to one. It’s no use arguing. 
The major has fallen uppermost, and the major sliall have the cottage. 1 
won’t leave it to the lawycra^they’ll only be worrying me with more 
letters; I’U write myself.” 

Ho wrote his answera to flm two proposals, literally in two minutes. 
One to the house-agent : air, I accept Major Milroy’s offer; let 

him come in when he pidaaaa. Yowra truly, Allan Armadale.” And one 
to the lawyer : Dear air, 1 regret that circumstanoes prevent me from 
accepting your pro|ioaal. Tours truly, &o., ** People make a fuss 

about letter- writing,” Allan remarked, when he hod done. I find it 
aaqr enough.” 

He wrote the addrasm on his tso notes, and stamped them for the 
poet, whisiUng gaily. While he had been writing, he had not nodoed how 
his friend was occupied. When he had done, it struck him that a sudden 
ailenoa had fidlen on the cabin; and, looking up, he obaeired 
Midwinter’s whole attention was strangely concentrated on the haif-crowOf 
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as it lay bead uppermost on the table. Allan suspended his whistling in 
astonishment. 

« What on earth are you doing ? ” he asked. 

“ I was only wondering,” replied Midwinter. 

“ What about ? ” persisted Allan. 

“ I was wondering,” said the other, handing him back the half-crown, 
“ whether there is such a thing as chance.” 

Half-an-hour later, the two notes were posted ; and Allan, whose 
close superintendence of the repairs of the yacht had hitherto allowed 
him but little leisure- time on shore, had proposed to wile away the idle 
hours by taking a walk in Castletown. Even Midwinter’s nervous anxiety 
to deserve Mr. Brock’s confidence in him, could detect nothing objection- 
able in this harmless proposal, and the young men set forth together to 
see what they could make of the metropolis of the Isle of Man. 

It is doubtful if there is a place on the habitable globe which, regarded 
as a sight-seeing investment offering itself to the spare attention of 
strangers, yields so small a per-centage of interest in return, as Castletown. 
Beginning with the waterside, there was an inner harbour to see, with 
a drawbridge to let vessels through; an outer harbour, ending in a 
dwarf lighthouse ; a view of a flat coast to the right, and a view of a 
flat coast to the lefl. In the central solitudes of the city, there was 
a squat grey building called the castle ; ” also a memorial pillar dedicated 
to one Governor Smelt, with a fiat top for a statue, and no statue standing 
on it ; also a barrack, holding the half company of soldiers allotted to the 
island, and exhibiting one spirit-broken sentry at its lonely door. The 
prevalent colour of the town was faint grey. The few shops open were 
parted at frequent intervals by other shops closed and deserted in despair. 
The weary lounging of boatmen on shore was trebly weary here; the 
youth of the district smoked together in speechless depression under the 
lee of a dead wall ; the ragged children said mechanically, Give us a 
penny,” and before the charitable hand could search the merciful pocket, 
lapsed away again in misanthropic doubt of the human nature they 
addressed. The silence of the grave overflowed the churchyard, and 
filled this miserable town. But one edifice, prosperous to look at, rose 
consolatory in the desolation of these dreadful streets. Frequented by 
the students of the neighbouring College of King William,” this building 
was naturally dedicated to the uses of a pastrycook’s shop. Here, at 
least (viewed through the friendly medium of the window), there was 
something going on for a stranger to see; for here, on high stools, the 
pupils of the college sat, with swinging legs and slowly-moving jaws, 
and, hushed in the horrid stillness of Castletown, gozged their pastry 
gravely, in an atmosphere of awiiil ulence. * 

Hang me if I can look any longer at the boys and the tarts ! ” said 
dragging his friend away from the pastrycook’s shop. ** Let’s try 
if we can’t find aomething else to amuse us in the next street.” 
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Tbft first amusing object which the next street presented was a carver- 
and-gilder’s shop, expiring feebly in the last stage of commercial decay. 
Th^ counter inside displayed nothing to view but the recumbent head of a 
boy, peacefully asleep in the unbroken solitude of the place. In the 
window were exhibited to the passing stranger three forlorn little^y- spotted 
frames ; a small posting-bill, dusty with long-cantinued neglect, announcing 
that the premises were to let ; and one coloured print, the last of a series 
illustrating the horrors of drunkenness, on the fiercest temperance prin- 
ciples. The composition — representing an empty bottle of gin, an 
immensely spacious garret, a perpendicular Scripture-reader, and a 
horizontal expiring family — appealed to public favour, under the entirely 
unobjectioimble title of The Hand of Death. Allan's resolution to extract 
amusement firom Castletown by main force had resisted a great deal, but it 
failed him at this stage of the investigations. He suggested trying an 
excursion to some other place. Midwinter readily agreeing, they went 
back to the hotel to make inquiries. Thanks to the mixed infiuence of 
Allan's ready gift of familiarity, and total want of method in putting his 
questions, a perfect deluge of information flowed in on the two strangers, 
relating to every subject but the subject which had actually brought them 
to the hotel They made various interesting discoveries in connection 
with the laws and constitution of the Isle of Man, and the manners and 
customs of the natives. To Allan's delight, the Manxmen spoke of 
England as of a well-known adjacent island, situated at a certain distance 
from the central empire of the Isle of Man. It was further revealed to 
the two Englishmen that this happy little nation rejoiced in laws of its 
own, publicly proclaimed once a year by the governor and the two head- 
judges, grouped together on the top of an ancient mound, in fancy 
costumes a]ipropriate to the occasion. Possessing tliis enviable institution, 
the island added to it the inestimable blessing' of a local parliament, called 
the House of Keys, an assembly far in advance of tlie other parliament 
belonging to the neighbouring island, in this respect — that the members 
diapenoid with the people, and aolonmly elected each other. With these, 
and many more local particulars, extracted from all sorts and conditions of 
men, in and about the hotel, Allan wiled away the weaiy time in his own 
essentially desultory manner, until the gossip died out of itaelf, and 
Midwinter (who Imd boon speaking ajiort with the landlord) quietly 
Tecallod him to the matter in hand. The finest coast seenery in the 
isU&Bd was said to be lo the westward and the southward, and there was a 
fishing town in those legions oaUed Port Si. Mary, with an hotel at which 
traveUem could sleep. If Allan's impressions of Castletown still inclined 
him to Uy an exnaiaian to eomo other place, he had only to say so, and a 
osiriage would be produced iu i med ia t ely. Allan jumped at the proposal, 
and in ten minutes* nioro, he and Midwinter were on their way to the 
western wiMs of dto ialand. 

With triAing ineidontii the day of Mr. Brock's d^awtuie had worn M 
thus far. With trifiing inoidanto, in which not even Midwinter’s nervous 
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watchfulness could see anything to distrust, it was still to proceed, until 
the night came — a night which one at least of the two companions was 
destin^ to remember to the end of his life. 

Before the travellers had advanced two miles on their road, an accident 
happened. The horse fell, and the driver reported that the animal had 
seriously injured hhoself. There was no alternative but to send for 
another carriage to Castletown, or to get on to Port St, Mary on foot. 
Deciding to walk, Midwinter and Allan had not gone far before they were 
overtaken by a gentleman driving alone in an open chaise. He civilly 
introduced himself as a medical man, living close to Port St. Mary, and 
offered seats in his carriage. Always ready to make new acquaintances, 
Allan at once accepted the proposal. He and the doctor (whose name waa 
ascertained to be Hawbury) became friendly and familiar before they had 
been five minutes in the chaise togeUier ; Midwinter sitting behind them, 
reserved and silent, on the back seat. They separated just outside Port 
St. Mary, before Mr. Hawbury’s house, Allan boisterously admiring th© 
doctor’s neat French windows, and pretty flower-garden and lawn ; and 
wringing his hand at parting, as if they had known each other from 
l)oy hood upwards. Arrived in Port St. Mary, the two > friends found 
tiiemsclves in a second Castletown on a smaller scale. But the country 
round, wild, open, and hilly, deserved its reputation. A walk brought 
tliem well enough on with the day — still the harmless, idle day that it had 
beep from the first — to see the evening near at hand. After waiting a little 
to admire the sun, setting grandly over hill, and. heath, and crag, and 
talking, while they waited, of Mr. Brock and his long journey home — 
they returned to the hotel to order thedr early supper. Nearer and 
nearer, the night, and the adventure which the night was to bring with it, 
came to the two friends ; and still the only incidents that happened were 
incidents to be laughed at, if they were noticed at all. The supper was 
badly cooked ; the waiting-maid was impenetrably stupid ; the old-fashioned 
bell-rope in the coffee-room had come down in Allan’s hands, and striking 
in its descent a painted china shepherdess on the chimney-piece, had laid 
the figure iu fragments on the floor. Events as trifliDg as Uiese were still 
the only events that had happened, when the twilight faded, and the 
lighted candles were brought into the room. 

Finding Midwinter, after the double fatigue, of a sleepless night and a 
restless day, but little inclined for conversation, Allan left him resting on 
the sota, and lounged into the passage of the hotel, on the chance of dis* 
covering somebody to talk to. Here, another of the trivial inddente of the 
day brought Allan and Mr. Hawbury together again, and helped — ^whether 
happily, or not, yet remained to be aeeiii — to strengthen the acquamfaaee 
between them on either aide. 

The ^bar*’ of the hetel was dtaated at one end of the passage, and the 
landlady was m atsendance thase, mbdng a glam of liquor for the doctor, 
who had jiMl ioeked in for a little gosnp. On Allan’s asking penaasskm 
to make a thud in the drinkiqg and the goai^iDg, Mr. Hawbory amliy 
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handed him the glass which the landlady had just filled. It contained 
cold brandy-and-water. A marked change in Allan^s face, ^ he suddenly 
drew back and asked for whisky instead, caught the doctor’s medical 
eye. “ A case of nervous antipathy,” said Mr. Hawbury, quietly taking 
the glass away again. The remark obliged Allan to acknowledge that he 
had an insurmountable loathing (which he was foolish enough to be 
a little ashamed of mentioning) to the smell and taste of brandy. No 
matter with what diluting liquid the spirit was mixed, the presence of 
it — instantly detected by his organs of taste and smell — turned him sick 
and faint, if the drink touched his lips. Starting from this personal con* 
fession, the talk turned on antipathies in general ; and the doctor acknow- 
ledged, on his side, that he took a professional interest in the subject, and 
that he possessed a collection of curious cases at home, which his new 
acquaintance was welcome to look at, if Allan had nothing else to do that 
evening, and if he would call, when the medical work of the day was 
over, in an hour’s time. 

Cordially accepting the invitation (which was extended to Midwinter 
also, if he cared to profit by it), Allan returned to the coffee-room to look 
afler his friend. Half asleep and half awake, Midwinter was still stretched 
on the sofa, with the local newspaper just dropping out of his languid hand. 

I heard your voice in the passage,” he said drowsily. “ Who were 
you talking to ? ” 

** The doctor,” replied Allan. I am going to smoke a cigar with 
him, iu an hour's time. Will you come too ? ” 

Midwinter assented with a weary sigh. Always shyly unwilling to 
make new acquaintances, fatigue increased the reluctance ho now felt to 
become Mr. Hawbury's guest. As matters stood, however, there was no 
alternative but to go— for, with Allan’s constitutional imprudence, there 
was no safely trusting him alone anywhere, and more especially in a 
stranger’s house. Mr. Brock would certainly not have left his pupil to 
visit the doctor alone ; and Midwinter was still nervously conscious that 
he occupied Mr. Brock’s place. 

What shall we do till it’s time to go?” asked Allan, looking about 
him. Anything in this?” he added, observing ilie fallen newspaper, 
and picking it up from tlic floor. 

^ I’m too tired to look. If you find anything interesting, read it out,” 
•aid Mid whiter — thinking that the reading might help to keep him 
awake. 

Part of the newspaper, and no small part of it, was devoted to extracts 
flrom books recently published iu London. One of the works most largely laid 
under contribution in this manner, was of the sort to interest Allan: it waaa 
highly-spiced narrative of Travelling Adventures in the wilds of Australia. 
Pouncing on an extract which described the suflferings of die travelling- 
party, lost in a traoUem wildernett, and in danger of dying by thirst, Aljia 
announoed dial be bad found somethiiig to make his friend’s flmh creep, and 
began eagerly to read the pamige aloud. Resolute not to sleep, Midwinter 
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followed the progress of the adventure, sentence by sentence, without 
missing a word. The consultation of the lost travellers, with death by 
thirst staring them in the face; the resolution to press on while their 
strength lasted ; the fall of a heavy shower, the vain efforts made to catch 
tlie rain-water, the transient relief experienced by sucking their wet 
clothes ; the sufferings renewed a few hours after ; the night-advance of 
the strongest of the party, leaving the weakest behind ; the following a 
hight of birds, when morning dawned ; the discovery by the lost men of 
the broad pool of water that saved their lives — all this. Midwinter’s fast 
failing attention mastered painfully; Allan’s voice growing fainter and 
fainter on his ear, with every sentence that was read. Soon, the next Words 
seemed to drop away gently, and nothing but the slowly-sinking sound of 
the voice was left. Then, the light in the room darkened gradually ; the 
sound dwindled into delicious silence ; and the last waking impressions of 
the weary Midwinter came peacefully to an end. 

The next event of which he was conscious, was a sharp ringing at the 
closed door of the hotel. He started to his feet, with the ready alacrity of 
a man whose life has accustomed him to wake at the shortest notice. An 
instant’s look round showed him that the room was empty ; and a glance 
at his watch told him that it was close on midnight. The noise made by 
the sleepy servant in opening the door, and the tread the next moment of 
(juick footsteps in the passage, filled him with a sudden foreboding of 
something wrong. As he hurriedly stepped forward to go out and make 
inquiry, the door of the coffee-room opened, and the doctor stood before 
him. 

“ I am sorry to disturb you,” said Mr. Hawbury. “ Don’t be alarmed; 
there’s nothing wrong.” 

“ Where is my friend ? ” asked Midwinter. 

“ At the pier-head,” answered the doctor. “ I am, to a certain 
extent, responsible for what he is doing now ; and I think some careful 
I'crson, like yourself, ought to be with him.” 

The hint was enough for Midwinter. He and the doctor set out for 
tlie pier immediately — Mr. Hawbury mentioning, on the way, the circum- 
stances under which he had come to the hotel. 

Punctual to the appointed hour, Allan had made his appearance at the 
doctor’s house ; explaining that he had left his weary friend so fast asleep 
c»n the sofa that he had not had the heart te wake him. The evening had 
passed pleasantly, and the conversation had turned on many subjects — 
until, in an evil hour, Mr. Hawbury had dropped a hint which showed 
that he was fond of sailing, and that he possessed a pleasure-boat of his 
in the harbour. Excited on the instant by his favourite topic, Allan 
had left his host no hospitable alternative but to take him to the pier- 
head and show him the boat. The beauty of the night and the softness of 
the breeze bad done the rest of the mischief— they had filled Allan 
with irresistible longings for a sail by moonliglit. Prevented from accom- 
panying bis guest by professional hindrances which obliged him to remain 
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ou shore, the doctor, not knowing what else to do, had ventured on dis- 
turbing Midwinter, rather than take the responsibility of allowing Mr. 
.Armadale (no matter how well he might be accustomed to the sea) to set 
isff on a sailing trip at midnight entirely by h i mse l f . 

The time taken to make this explanation brought Midwinter^d the 
doctor to the pier-head. There, sure enough, was young Armadale in the 
boat, hoisting the sail, and singing the sailor’s “ Yo-heave-ho ! ” at the 
top of his voice. 

“ Come along, old boy ! ” cried Allan. “ You’re just in time for a 
frolic by moonlight ! ” 

Midwinter suggested a frolic by daylight, and an adjournment to bed 
in the meantime. 

“ Bed 1 ” cried Allan, on whose harum-scarum high spirits Mr. Haw- 
bury’s hospitality had certainly not produced a sedative effect. Hear 
him, doctor 1 one would think he was ninety ! Bed, you drowsy old 
dormouse 1 Look at that — and think of bed, if you can !” 

He pointed to the sea. The moon was shining in the cloudless 
heaven ; the night-breeze blew soft and steady from the land ; the peaceful 
waters rippled joyfully in the silence and the glory of the night. Mid- 
winter turned to the doctor, with a wise resignation to circumstanoes : he 
had seen enough to satisfy him that all words of remonstrance would be 
words simply thrown away. 

** liow is the tide ? ” he asked. 

Mr. llawbury told him. 

Are iho oars in the bout ?’’ 

“ Yes.” 

“ 1 mil well used to the sea,” said Midwinter, descending the pier- 
steps. “ You may trust me lu take care of my friend, and to take care 
of tlic lioat” 

Good'Uight, doctor ! ” shout^id Allan. “ Y^our whisky-and- water is 
delicious — your boat's u little beauty — and you're tlie best fellow 1 ever 
Qiei in luy life ! ” 

The docUir laughed, and waved his hand ; and llw boat glided out 
fixiui tile harliour, witii Midwinter at the helm. 

As the breeze tlien blew, they were soon abreast of the westw'ard 
headland, bounding the \my of Poolvosh; and the question 'was started 
whether tliey should run out tp sea, or keep along the shore. The wisest 
proceeding, in the event of the wind iailii\g them, was to keep by the 
land. Midwinter altered ilio course of the boat, and they s^^d on 
smooUily in a souih-wcatexly direction, abreast of the coast. 

Little by little the cliffs rose in height, and the ixkAs, massed wild and 
jagged, sbowiH] riAcd black chasms yawning deep in their seaward sides. 
Off the iHild promontory* called Spanish Head, Midwinter looked ominoualy 
at his watch. Bui Allan {deaded hard for half-an-hour more, and &r 
a glance as the famous channel of the Sound, which they were now fret 
nearing, and of which he had heard some stories from tha 
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workmen employed on his yacht. The new change which Midwinter’s 
compliance with this request rendered it necessary to make in the course 
of the boat, brought her close to the wind ; and revealed, on one side, the 
grand view of the southernmost shores of the Isle of Man, and, on the 
other, the black precipices of the islet called the Calf, separated from 
the mainland by the dark and dangerous channel of the Sound. 

Once more Midwinter looked at his watch. “ We .have gone far 
enough,” he said. Stand by the sheet I ” 

“ Stop ! ” cried Allan, from the bows of the boat. Good God I 
here’s a wrecked ship right ahead of us ! ” 

Midwinter let the boat fall off a little, and looked where tlie other 
pointed. 

There, stranded midway between the rocky boundaries on either 
side of the Sound — there, never again to rise on the living waters 
from her grave on the sunken rock ; lost and lonely in the quiet night ; 
high, and dark, and ghostly in the yellow moonshine, lay the Wrecked 
Ship. 

I know the vessel,” said Allan, in great excitement. “ I heard my 
workmen talking of her yesterday. She drifted in here, on a pitch dark 
night, when they couldn’t see the lights. A poor old worn-out merchant- 
man, Midwinter, that the shipbrokers have bought to break up. Let’s 
run in, and have a look at her.” 

Midwinter hesitated. All the old sympathies of his sca-life strongly 
inclined him to follow Allan’s suggestion — but the wind was falling light ; 
and he distrusted the broken water and the swirling currents of the 
channel ahead. This is an ugly place to take a boat into, when you 
know nothing about it,” he said. 

“ Nonsense 1” returned Allan. “ It’s as light as day, and we float in 
twe feet of water.” 

Before Midwinter could answer, the current caught the boat, and 
swept them onward toough the channel, straight towards the Wreck. 

Lower the sail,” said Midwinter quietly, “ and ship the oars. We 
are running down on her fast enough now, whether we like it or not.” 

Both well accustomed to the use of the oar, they brought the course 
of tlie boat under sufficient control to keep her on the smootliest side of 
the channel — the side which was nearest to the Islet of the Calf. As they 
came swifUy up with the wreck, Midwinter resigned his oar to Allan ; 
and, watching his opportimity, caught a hold with the boat-hook on tlie 
forcchains of the vessel. The next moment they had the boat safely in 
liand, under the lee of the Wreck. 

The ship’s ladder used by the woriemen over the fereebains. 

Mounting it, with the boat’s rope in his teeth, Midwinter secured one end, 
and lowered the other to Allan in the boat. ** Make that fest,” he said^ 
" and wait till I see if it’s all safe on board.” With those words, he dis- 
appeared behind the bulwark. 

** Wait ?” repeated Allan, in the blankest astonishment at his friend’s 
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excessive caution. What on earth does he mean ? I’ll be hanged if I 
wait — ^wfaere one of us goes, the other goes too ! ” 

He hitched the loose end of the rope round the forward thwart of the 
boat; and, swinging himself up the ladder, stood the next moment on tlie 
deck. “ Anything very dreadful on board ? ’* he inquired sarcastically, 
as he and his friend met. 

Midwinter smiled. “ Nothing whatever,” he replied. “ But I couldn’t 
be sure that we were to have the whole ship to ourselves, till I got over 
the bulwark, and looked about me.” 

Allan took a turn on the deck, and surveyed the wreck critically from 
stem to stern. 

“Not much of a vessel,” he said; the Frenchmen generally build 
better ships than this.” 

Midwinter crossed the deck, and eyed Allan in a momentary silence. 

“Frenchmen?” he repeated, after an interval. “Is this vessel 
French?” 

“Yes.” 

“ How do you know ? ” 

“ The men I have got at work on the yacht told me. They know all 
about her.” 

Midwinter came a little nearer. His swarthy face began to look, to 
Allan’s eyes, unaccountably pale in the moonlight. 

“ Did they mention what trade she was engaged in ? ” 

“ Yes.— The timber-trade.” 

As Allan gave that answer. Midwinter’s lean bro\Mi hand clutched him 
fast by tlio slioulder ; and Midwinter’s teeth chattered in his head, like 
the teeth of a man struck by a sudden chill. 

“Did they tell you her name?” he asked, in a voice that dropped 
suddenly to a whisper. 

“ They did, 1 think. But it has slipped my mcMuory. — Gently, old 
fellow ; those long claws of yours arc rather tight on my alioulder.” 

“ Was tlio name ? ” he atopijcd ; removed his hand ; and dashed 

away tlie great drojis Uiat were gathering on his forelieud — “ Was the 
name La Grace de Dimi f ” 

“ How the deuce did you conic to knoiv it ? That’s the name, sure 
enough. La Grace de iJieu,'* 

At one bound. Midwinter leapt on the bulwark of the wreck. 

“ The boat 1! !” he cried, with a scream of horror tlmt rang far and 
wide through the atillness of the night, and brought Allan instantly to 
his aide. 

The lower end of the carele«ly-lutcbod rope was loose on the water; 
am), a*head, in the tniok of the moonligbt, a small bkek object was float* 
iog «ut of Tie*. The boat wm adrift. 
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SrrDEKTS of dramatic art in general, or of Shakspeare’s art in particular, 
11 jay find their researches illuminated by suggestive and unexpected side- 
lights, if they examine the fluctuations of opinion in France. We not 
uij frequently hear, both in England and Germany, that the French mind 
is incompetent to a genuine appreciation of Shakspeare. All such 
national incriminations are dangerous, not to say foolish ; yet they have 
all a certain basis; and we may ask ourselves, what is the amount of 
tnilh embodied in the present example? That the nation which pro- 
duced and cherishes Moliere should have hesitated in its acceptance 
(»r iShukspearo, cannot reasonably be explained on the supposition of 
ij.itional deficiency in the requisite sensibilities, but must be assigned to 
M me want of perfect adaptation in the form of Shakspeare’a art to the 
trained habits of thought and organized tendencies which constitute 
l aii' iial taste. And the proof of this is disclosed in the fact that no 
M oner was there established a successful revolt against certain despotic 
cuious of criiicisni, and a wider culture had shown that the cl^ic 
tlrania was only one form of the art, wdiich by no means excluded other 
and very difl’erent forms, than the admiration for Shakspeare as a jioet 
i.ipidly grew into a sort of superstition. But even then the admiration 
Mas lather reflective tlian instinctive — rather the result of culture than 
< ; direct emotion. The obstacles to an immediate influence, such as a 
I exercises over his own nation, remained. In France, as in England 
and (Jennany, there were Shakspeare-bigots ; but in France there was no 
a hption of Shakspeare into the national literature; on the French stage 
iltt re was no recognized place for him. Whether this want of perfect 
a iapiaiiun between the English poet and the French nation is to be 
ily ascribed to the ineradicable diflereaccs between the French and 
hnjlivh taste, or partly also to the defects in Shakspeore's art, which 
I his overcoming the influence of national differences, is a delicate 

'i :esiu>n. The Diet is wortliy of notice, that after a centuiy of struggle — 
a:ur the gradual disappearance of all the arbitary and jxidantic rules 
at first opposed the introduction of Shakspeare to the French stage 
- -the eniLuhiusm of eminent critics, and a literary curiosity on the part 
’ f most cultivated readers, have not yet succeeded in overcoming the 
s-uhonal indiflereucc. lii Germany, Shakspeare is as much at home as in 
hagland; the stage and the closet admit him to the foremost place. The 
i lii felt tv Franks lias not yet adopted his plays into its repertory. 

Tiie Aral manifesto of French criticism is to be read in Voltaire, who 
VOL. XI.— xo. 61. 3. 
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made his countrymen acquainted with the existence of a great poet, as 
in the case of Newton he made them aware of a supreme mathematician. 
Much nonsense has been written and spoken respecting Voltaire’s ridiculous 
criticisms ; but whoever looks impartially into this matter will see that 
the superficiality wliich is so freely attributed to Voltaire really TDclongs to 
his antagonists. lie took his stand on certain definite principles ; these 
principles may have been one-sided, but at any rate they were systematic ; 
and a man who judges fiom principles may be wrong, but cannot justly 
be called superficial by those who judge from none. 

Voltaire in his deliberate expressions of opinion undoubtedly shows 
that he recognized the royal grandeur of Shakspeare’s genius. If he 
regarded it as the grandeur of a barbarian, this was because to some extent 
the grandeur was barbaric, and also because the conditions of his own 
culture were such as to make the barbarism seem greater. By nature, 
and still more by education, he was unfitted for the large appreciation of 
a genius so various ; — an appreciation found only in exquisitely poetic 
luiiuls, and in those who.se culture has been refined by the teaching of 
]»c)ctic minds. Indeed Sluikspcare so abundant in excellences and 
defects, so many-sided, that few critic.s in their private convictions believe 
any one else seefl all that they see ; and Voltaire was shut out from seeing 
iminy tilings, or saw them in a flilse light, by a preoccupation with other 
ideals, lie could not consider Corneille and Racine models of art without 
to some extent depreciating Shaksi>care. Neverthele ss, as a man of sensi- 
bility and keen insight, he could not fail to he allectcd by works of real 
poetic worth ; and liis insigiit was bharpened by that initiation into the 
iii»cret» of the art which generally comes with the juactice of an art. To 
have written dramas is a great preparation for llie subtle appreciation of 
dramas. C’litics in general do nut understand this. Tlicj cannot recog- 
nize iheir i»wn deficiencies. They will sometimes (not always) admit tliat 
unlcHH a man has studied the means and methods of painting, he is an 
iin|>firfvct judge of ]dclureh; but they will not admit that one who has 
never studied the niecliauism of a drama is an imperfii^t judge of dramas. 
Voltaire hmi studied the dramatic art : but if his study was an aid it was 
also an obstacle in judging a form of art widely difiTercut from tliat wliich 
ho thought the Injst. Tliere is truth in Johnson's remark,—** Sir, the 
}aH*lrv which a man deliberately sits down to write, tliat, and tliat only, 
will he praise ; ” but it must be occept<*d with qualification. If Voltaire 
thought the drama of Curncillo and Kaciue not only exquitsite, but, with 
some minor nuKiiticutums, the Wst ailapted to his nation— and how could 
bu think oUhtwim* when he saw the nation idolizing ihi^e ]»oets ? — it 
is dear llial lie mmit Imve nyected Um drama of Bhak»j»eare as a form of 
art incompatible with the French ideal. The two dramas had dififerent 
aims and diflerent iiieihods ; tiiey hod, ccaunH|uciuly, dific^rent merits and 
diflfert^ut dehx^u. Voltaire failed to understand Miakspeore. Shakspeare 
would not leas have misunderstoi'd Voltaire. 

We Uuch at the Freueb for their iuisap}\reheimons of our drama, and 
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despise the short-sighted pedantry which prevents their enjoying excel- 
lences so unanimously enjoyed by us that we think all rightly-constituted 
minds must delight in them. Yet we have no misgivings when we find 
ourselves totally insensible to excellences which charm the whole French 
nation. We assume that their insensibility comes from narrowness of 
mind, our insensibility from superior culture. 

The drama has an immediate and an ulterior aim. Its immediate 
iiim is to delight an audience ; its ulterior aim is the ennobling and 
enlarging of the mind through the sympathies — waOnndTiov KdOapmv. 
There are obviously many methods of delighting an audience, from the 
most delicate refinements of intellectual gratification, down to the coarsest 
apijcals to the passions and the senses. The artist chooses his means 
according to the impulses of his own genius, and adapts them to his 
audience ; the critic judges whether the means chosen arc rightly chosen. 

Such being the aim of the dramatist, a little reflection will assure us 
that over and above the general conditions to which all poetry must 
ecnfonii, the drama as a special art must be under special conditions, 
llicse arc of two kinds: first, the technical exigencies and capacities of 
ll;c stage — i. e. the theatrical conditions, which determine what can and 
v(U.st be done for due realization of the poet’s intentions ; and secondly, 
tlie emotional exigencies and capacities of the audience — i. e. the psycho- 
logical conditions — which guide the dramatist in his selection of means 
M\ hereby the sympathies are to be moved. A detail may be exquisitely 
poriio, yet be a defect if impracticable or ineflectivo in stage representa- 
tion, or if it lie beyond the apprehension and sympatliy of the audience, 
A passage may be poetical or thoughtful, yet be quite unfit for the drama, 
tit her because it retards the culmination of emotion, or because it is too 
ii imiie for immediate appreliension. 

Writers on the drama rarely possess the technical and special psycho- 
h jical knowledge indispensable to fine criticism. Their observations, for 
ihe m(»st part, turn upon the general conditions, not on tlie special condi- 
lit ns, and are, consetjueiitly, on a par with those made about pictures by 
amateurs unacquainted with the law's of perspective, composition, and 
colour — insensible to the exigencies and limits of the art. Their criti- 
^ Inins may be viduable and suggestive in elucidating questions of litera- 
firc, but the drama, as a special form of lileratiu'e, requires a more 
I* ehnieul estimate. 

I he French and English drama are very much alike in all their lower 
h rms of melodrama, farce and s{>ectaclc, which appeal to mixed audiences, 

I r the most part little cultivated, and but slightly susceptible to the more 
delicacies of art. But in their higher forms of tragedy and comedy 
I hoy are extremely unlike; the one appealing to a section of the public, 

(hat section classical in its training ; the other appealing to all classes, 
an i endeavouring to satisfy the %'arious demands of all classes. The one 
repudiates an effect gained at the expense of art ; the other is careless of 
art which does not produce a powerful effect. The French critic is 
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annoyed by a solecism in language; the English critic, though grateful 
for every beauty of diction, thinks a great deal more of a ‘‘point’* or a 
“ situation.” ‘ A Frenchman is in raptures with the sober elegance, and 
discreet power of a w'ork wherein nothing is forced beyond the accepted 
limit's of good taste ; an Englishman regards this sobriety as feebleness, 
and this discreetness as coldness, inevitably productive of ennuu The 
French drama differs from the English drama in the conduct of its action, 
in the selection and exhibition of character, and in its diction. A critic 
jnay prefer one to the other, as a peach may be preferred to a pineapple ; 
but one can never become the standard by which to judge tlic other. 

It was Voltaire’s error to liave judged Shakspeare by the French 
standard, as it is our error to judge Corneille and Racine by the 
Shakspearian standard. When Voltaire came to England, he saw Othello, 
Hamlet, and Julius Casar performed ; he was affected and offended by i 
them ; he felt their terrible power, and disapproved their vehemence and 
licence, llis taste was offended. While his emotions were thrilled wdth 
their passionate scenes, and his soul stirred by their great characters, he 
was constantly annoyed by their many dejiaiturcs from what he had 
been trained to consider as the true principles of art. He saw, as a 
dramatist, that the French ideal might enlarge its limits to include many 
sources of icsthctic delight which it had rejected ; but he also saw that the 
English ideal w'as not one which could serve as a model for France. In 
the interest of his ow'n works he j)leaded for greater liberty, and cited the 
English drama in justification of the plea. “ France is not the only 
country which has tragedies,” he WTote in 17i55, “and our taste, or rather 
our custom of bringing nothing on the stage but Jong conversations on 
love does not delight other nations. In general, our stiige is devoid of 
action and deficient in bubjects of exalted interest. The presence on the 
Btage of <»ur petits viaUrcs interferes with the action ; and exalted subjects 
are banished because our nation dares not think on them. Had you seen 
the Julius CaBur of Shaksj»eurc played as 1 have seen it, and pretty nearly 
as 1 have Iraiiblnted it, (*iir declarations of love and our confidants would 
seem miserable in coiiijmrison.” As a dramati.st lie rebelled against the 
jk ilaiilry of ciitics, who w ere not dnunalists, and who in Fiiuice exercised 
such des[K>tic j)C)W'er, that Corneille, even ajhr his great success, declared 
Uial he “ would be the first to comiemu the Chi if it sinned against the 
grtiil and sovereign maxims of Aiistolle.” But A’ultaire in pleading for 
liberty wiu» firm agaiiiHl licence. He struggled against the rcstrielitms 
whieh jirevented the free movement of his invention ; but the rules which 
lie would fain have Wsened he had no thought of flinging away. His 
imitations of >haksjK?a4*c were attempts to iacorjiorate wiili the style of his 
native drama eei tain elements which he admired ; but from first to last he 
tliought Uio style of ShuksjH'aro li&rbnrous, and preferred that of Addison's 
Calo^ w'hlc.h had “ c/r< vers digues tk Virgile c( des sentiments dignes de 
Vuivu V* In a letter written two days Wfort* the one wc quoted just now, 
he of 8haks|^are ns an KngUsli Corneille, but adds, “ grand fou 
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aailleuj'Sj et res^emhlant plus a Gillcs qiCa Corneille; mais il a des 
morqeaiix admirahles^ In the remonstrance which he addressed to the 
French Academy, calling on it to protest against principles which 
threatened the supremacy of Corneille, he writes angrily, and sometimes 
absurdly, but his point of view is consistent. The indecent and trivial 
expressions, and the anachronisms which he notices in Shakspeare, were 
grave offences in the ey.es of Frenchmen. 

The broad contrast of the two forms of art is visible in this sentence : 
“A Scotch judge,’’ he says, ‘‘who has published Elements of Criticism 
in three volumes, in which there are some delicate and judicious reflec- 
tions, has nevertheless been unfortunate enough to compare the first scene 
of that monstrosity Hamlet with the first scene of that chef-d’cDUvre 
Tphigmic. lie affirms that the beautiful verses of Areas are not worth 
the reply of the sentinel : ‘ there’s not a mouse stirring.’ Yes, a soldier 
may, indeed, reply thus, in the guard-room ; hut not on the stage, 
before the highest persons in the kingdom, who express themselves 
with refinement, and before whom we must express ourselves in the same 
stifle'' A drama written for a court and a classical public, had to 
adapt itself to the tastes and prejudices of that public — these were 
j)syclu)logical conditions; and Voltaire was right in asking the Academy, 
which represented authority, “whether the nation which has produced 
Jphigenie and Athnlie, ought to abandon them for men strangling women 
on the stage, for porters, for witches, buffoons and drunken priests? 
whctlicr our court, so long renowned for its politesse and taste, ought to 
be converted into an alehouse? and whether the palace of a virtuous 
sovereign ought to be a place for prostitution ? ” J^ew Englishmen will 
doubt that Hamlet is incomparably greater as a poem and as a play than 
Iphigtnic ; but, perhaps, few Englishmen are in a condition to appreciate 
Jphigt'nic, and still fewer have been from youth upwards trained to look 
upon dramatic art so as to feel the force of Voltaire’s irony, when he says 
afior a sketch of Hamlet, “We cannot have a more forcible example of 
the difference of taste among nations. IIow shall we speak after this of 
the rules of Aristotle and the three unities, and les hienseances, and the 
necessity of never leaving the scene empty, and that no person should go 
on or off without an apparent motive ? IIow talk after this of the artful 
:.rrangement of plot and its natural development ? of the language being 
f'hiij.le and noble ? of making princes speak with tl e propriety which 
y have or ought to have ? of never violating the rules of language ? ” 

In this matter of language alone, the psychological conditions of the two 
nations are wddely opposed. The French are exclusive even to the point 
of f»i*dantry ; the English are daring to laxity. An energetic expression, 
a forcible image, delights ns, shocks them. We cannot realize to ourselves 
''hat it is which offends Voltaire in Hamlets mention of his mother’s 
The familiarity is a beauty to us, because it has a vividnesa 
which intensifies the pathos. In like manner, the “ itching palm ” of 
Cassius seems to us an admirable expression ; to Voltaire it seems ignoble# 
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How could the Academy, jealous in all matters of language, tolerate such 
a passage as — 

What’s the matter, yon dissentiotts rogiicsi 
That rubbing the poor itch of your opinion 
Make yourselves scabs ? 

If we suffer it to pass, it is in favour of its energy, our admiration of 
energy in all things exceeding our admiration of elegance. But it must 
be confessed that Shakspeare often carries this national characteristic to 
extremes, and that among his not unfrequent hyperboles there is the hyper- 
bole of brutality. It requires a taste accustomed to robust food not to 
demur to the excess of energy in such passages as— 

All the contagion of the south light on you, 

You shames of Rome 1 you herd of — Boils and plagues 
Plaster you o’er, that you may be abhorred 
Further than seen, and one infect another 
Against the 'svind a mile I 

It is requisite to bear in mind iho difforences of national taste in considering 
Voltaire’s criticisms on Shakspeare, and wc shall then see that his estimate 
WTis by no means so superficial and absurd as it is usually called. lu 
writing to Horace Whilpolc in old ago ho defends himself against the 
reproach of despising Shakspeare : — “ I said, it is true, long ago, that if 
lie had lived in tlie days of Addison he would have added to his genius 
that elegance and purity which make Addison admirable. I said that his 
genius was his own ; his faults those of his age. In my opinion he is pre- 
cisely like Lojh'* do Vega and Calderon, Ilts grntus hit unmJtivaled ; 

there is no regularity, no h fin mi nee, no art; he mingles grandeur with 
vulgarity, sublimity with luifToonery ; he the chaos of tragedy^ in which 
ihnr are a hundred gleams of lights 

Idolaters affirm that ♦i'hakspearc was a consummate artist; they will 
not admit that he had faults. Voltaire may be excused for not being of 
this faith. And if we, surveying the dispute from higher ground, sec 
th.nt many of his rritieisms arc inadmissible, because they spring from 
princi])les which are inapplicable, We mn.st, ncvertheles.s, admit that, from 
his point of view, they were perfectly justified. Let us glance at the 
current of French opinion fiom the date of Voltaire’s first mention of 
Shakspeare. 

The introiluction of the English poet was rapidly followed by an 
admiration which formed part of the then growing Anglomania. In 1769 
the Th(h‘dreFran(;^nis — that temple of the classic stage— produced, and with 
great success, by Ducis, Probably but few of our readers have 

more than a necond-hand ne<jnaintanc© with this famous attempt to adapt 
Shakspeare to the French taste without any sacrifice of that taste. Duels 
has Iwn ridiculed and despised, not only in England and Germany, but also 
in France, by partisans of the /c<»/e remantique. The ridicule is cheap 
ridicule ; the contempt springs freun ignorance. The Htxmhi and Othello oi 
Duels may rxeitt' amuseiuenl if considered as n'pnxluclions or repreaenta- 
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tlons of Shakspeare ; but they were not meant to be so considered. They 
aiv French tragedies, for which Shakspeare supplied the elements. This is 
ob^'ious from the opening scene. Perhaps in the whole range of the 
drama there is no finer exposition than the first act of Hamlet ; but such 
an exposition would be impossible in the French style. Accordingly, 
Ducis opens with the* entrance of Claudius, who says to Polonius, — 

Oui, choT Polonius, tout mon parti n’aspire, 

En detronant Hamlet, qu’a m’assurcr renipire. 

Cc prince, aeul, farouche, h scs langucurs livrc, 

Aimc h. nourrir le fid dont il cst dcvorc, &c. 

Wo need not continue. Polonius is no longer the servile courtier we know, 
but an insipid confidant. He advises Claudius to beware of Hamlet — 

Jc connais trop cette ame et profondc ct sensible; 

II cache un coeur de feu sous un dehors paisiblc. 

Gertrude is repentant, and will not hear of Hamlet being dethroned, but 
urges Claudius to prove the sincerity of his remorse by espousing the 
cause of the son, whoso father he murdered. And this is the whole of the 
first act — by no mean? a feeble act on the French system, but in striking 
contrast to the original, so tumultuous with various emotion. 

In ilie second act Gertrude narrates to her confidant tlie story of Iior 
guilt. So little has the original been followed that the Ghost never once 
aiqjcars. Horatio (called Norcestc) is told of Hamlet’s approach, whose 
V ilil manner is described. Presently Hamlet is heard without, ex- 
claiming, — 

Fui.H, spectre ejjoiiyantable ! 

Porte an foijcl dcs toinbcaiix ton asj)cct redoubtable. 

c have heard that Talma’s entrance at this point produced a thrilling 
t fleet, his haggard look and agitated tones greatly moving the audience as 
he exclaimed, — 

Eh quoi! vous ne le votoz pns? 

II vole Biir mn tctc, il B’attachc k Dies pas I 

Jc me meurs, , 

Kobceste. 

Revenoz d’unc erreur si fiincBto; 

OuTTcz Ics yeux, seigneur, rcconnaissez Norccstc, &c. 

Hamlet then tells Norceste that he has twice in his sleep seen his father, 
''ho has revealed the crime of Claudius, Instead of the play to catch the 
conscience of the king, he proposes to narrate tlie story of the King of 
England, and llms, — 

Empmntc k men ionp9DD8 des rapports et dcs traits, 

Qiii contraignent kurs fronts k trahir kurs forfaits. 

Tlio Hamlet of Ducis is certainly not Shnkspearian ; nercrthelcss it is a 
pood French play, and obtained unusual success. Other imitations followed, 
but all of them in the same style. Nor can this be surprising to any one 
who coDfiiders the temper of a French public, and tlie imperative necessity 
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laid upon a dramatist to adapt himself to the mental condition of his 
audience. The effect on an audience being instantaneous, with no time 
allowed for the correction of a first impression, the dramatist can rely on 
no reversal of any misapprehension by a calmer judgment. A reader 
may be startled, offended, puzzled; he may throw down the volume in 
disgust, or pause in his progress to reconsider first impressions ; the poem 
remains quietly awaiting his maturer verdict ; and if it remains to the 
last unappreciated by him, it wins the applause of other and better 
prepared readers. Not so the theatrical spectator ; he must be conquered 
at once. If his first impression is unfavourable he will yawn, or hiss. 
There is no breathing-time allowed for his panting impatience. Nciy, 
even should he have been delighted with the four first acts, an unfortunate 
fifth act will draw down his condemnation of the whole. Such being 
the perils inevitable in representation, we may forgive the dramatist if 
ho seem over-cautious in trying experiments on the public taste ; and 
we may thus understand why Ducis was afraid to exhibit lago’s villany 
in the progress of the action, and had recourse to the safer, though feebler, 
expedient of unmasking him at the close. It was not that Ducis was 
insensible to the dramatic vigour of Shukspeare’s lago ; he declares in 
his preface, that it is drawn with extraordinary force. “ Avee quelle 
Bouplessc effrayantc, sous combi en de formes trompeuses, ce serpent caresse 
et S([‘duit Ic gihit'TCUX et trop confiant Othello ! ” But this admiration 
was no assurance that a French public would tolerate such a character. 
“ I am firmly persuaded,” he says, that if the English can tranquilly 
w’itnesH the machinations of this monster, the French avouKI never for a 
moment sufler his presence on the stage, mucli less alloAV him to exhibit 
nil the depth and extent of his villiiny.” The dramatists of our day have 
shown that a Parisian audience can tolerate and applaud characters fiir 
surpassing lago in crime and perversity ; but tvlien Ducis wrote, the 
sensibilities of tlic public were more delicate, ns wc may gather not only 
from his caution, but from the extraordinary effect produced by the 
dchioftment of Othello, Never,” he says, “ w'ns there a more terrible 
impression. The whole audience rosw', and gave, vent to a cry of anguish : 
several women fainted.” We take these things more quietly in England. 

Was tlie timidity of Ducis excessive? It is difiicnlt to s^iy ; all we 
know i», that fifty years aftorAvanls, and when the French stage had 
uiuh'rgonc profound modi Heat ions, when the rcbcdlion of the Romanticists 
and tlie drama of Dumas had tried and modified the tcm}>cr of audience?, 
Alfred de Vigny protluced his version of Othello^ and tve learn from an 
article written at the time by the Due do Broglie, and reprinted in Guizot's 
work on Shnkspeare, that the chnnicter of lago was only saved from 
condemnation by ll»e excellence of the actor. ** A la scene il nous a paru 
dt'qdaire gt^mJralement ; deplaire dhine mani^re titVprononc<^ et qui allait 
croissant d'aote en aetc.” The grounds of die disapprobation ws|» 
various ; but the general ojiinions seemed to be that lago wa^ loo 
wicke<l. 
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The success of Ducis naturally stimulated cultivated Frenchmen to 
become better acquainted with Shakspeare. Voltaire became alarmed for 
le Ion goutj which was thus threatened. Signs of the coming revolution 
everywhere multiplied. Mercier had by precept and example openly 
attacked the classic drama. ,Werther was agitating France, as it had 
agitated all Europe. And to crown all, a translation of Shakspeare was 
announced by Letourneur, to which even royal personages had subscribed. 
This was touching Voltaire in a tender place : as a man of taste he was 
irritated by what he could only regard in the light of a dangerous heresy ; 
as a dramatist he was threatened by onslaughts on the very system to 
which he owed his glory. His anger breaks out in ridiculous vehemence, 
lie calls Letourneur “ un miserahle^'^ “ un im'pudent imbecile^'' and even 
‘‘ ti?i faquiny His correspondence, always piquant and amusing, becomes 
especially amusing whenever Shakspeare or Letourneur is mentioned. 
“ Have you read the two volumes by that creature ” [the creature is the 
translator], “in which he wishes us to accept Shakspeare as the sole model 
(•f true tragedy ? He calls him the god of the stage ! ” To Voltaire, 
■who liad private views as to one Arouet’s claim to be the true model of 
tragedy, this was certainly irritating ; his ill-humour betrays itself in 
tlie next sentence. “ To his idol he sacrifices all the French without 
exception” [not even excepting Arouet !], “ as in days of yore they sacri- 
ficed pigs to Ceres ! ” He appeals to the patriotism of his correspondent : 
‘‘ Do you not feel intense hate to-vvards this impudent idiot ? Will you 
sit dow’n under such an afront to France ? ” And then remorse comes 
<'Yer him : “ The horrible part of it is that the monster has followers in 
France; and as the crown of this calamity and horror, I it was who first 
mentioned Shakspeare ; I it was who showed France the pearls I had 
fi nnd on this enormous dungheap. Little did I think that I should one 
day help to trample on the crowns of Racine and Corneille, and to orna- 
inuit with them the brows of a barbarian player.” We have already 
( xpounded what W'cre Voltaire’s real opinions respecting Shakspeare, and 
niay therefore continue to quote these sallies of wrath without leading to 
:i misconception. “ The abomination of desecration is in the Temple,” he 
riles. “Lekain, who is as angry as you arc, tells me that almost all the 
}airig men in Paris are for Letourneur. I have seen the end of the 
uign of reason and good taste. I shall die, leaving France barbarian.” 

'J'hose who remember the language in which Goethe, Kant, and “ the 
Cennans” were spoken of not long ago by many English writers, who 
1 -'•ki^d upon the introduction of German literature as a new irruption 
^ f l)arl>arianR, will not be surprised at Vedtaire’s anger. After hearing 
Cc^eihe’a “drivel,” “sickly sentimentalism,” “ sensuality,” and “immo- 
rality,” proclaimed by guardians of “manly English taste; ” after learning 
from the highest authorities that the author of Wilhelm Meister was “ not 
a gentleman,” and that Kant was a “ dreamer ” and an “ atheist,” we 
*^y with tolerable patience hear Voltaire’s declaration that Shakspeare 
was a “ misenible ape ” and a “ drunkard.” He went so far in his anger 
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as to Bay, It is impossible that any man not absolutely mad could in 
cool judgment prefer such a Gillcs as Shakspeare to Corneille and Kacine. 
Such an infamous opinion could only spring from sordid avarice, eager 
fbr subscriptions,'^ 

The coming revolution could not be arrested by sarcasms. German 
and English literature slowly penetrated France, and slowly modified 
French taste. The very fierceness of the opposition kept alive the public 
interest. La Harpe could speak of Kant and Swedenborg as minds of 
the same class, “ the opprobrium of human intellect ” {Vopprobre de V esprit 
htmain), and Chdnier could say of Goethe, “ All that can be mentioned 
in his praise is — that he ventured to imitate Racine and Voltaire; which 
for a German is saying much.” Judgments like these are quickly 
reversed. Curious minds were not to be withheld from inquiring into 
the actual merits of Shakspeare and Goethe ; and it was easy jfor them to 
show France that the conservative critics w*cre utterly ignorant of the 
writers they condemned. Slowly but steadily French culture widened ; 
and now every one admits that in the drama, as in all other arts, wndely 
diflering forms may be equally admirable, and that a Gothic cathedral 
may fitly rival a Greek temple. 

The gravest and most authoritative expression of the change in public 
opinion respecting Shakspeare is to be read in Guizot’s remarkable ‘‘Life,” 
prefixed in 1821 to a revised edition of Lctourneur’s translation, and 
since republished in n separate volume, lie tells us that there was a 
time when VolUiire’s praise of Shakspeare was considered excessive, and 
men “ refused to profane the words genius and glory by applying them 
to worlis so barbarous ; ” but that now-a-days there is no longer any 
question about the genius and the glory, wliich are uncoiitestcd, the only 
dispute is whether Shakspearc’s system is better than Voltaire’s.” In his 
general remarks on this subject (iuizot writes like a philosopher who has 
meditated seriously, and lie frequently expresses, with the luminous pre- 
cision which belongs to him, the results (.f modern criticism. But it is 
the plulosojiher, not the draTuntie critic, that we listen to. On all points 
ppccinlly nffeeting the drama as an art, distinguishable from the drama as 
literature, lie speaks with the vaguenes.^, and somctiiues with the un- 
n]»prchen8iveness inevitable in one treating of an art wliich he has not 
himself practic'd, or studiiHl as an art. Jle observes, on the general 
question, that “ if the Romantic system (in which the Englieh drama is 
included) has its Iteauties. it lias xiecoasarily its art and its rules. Every- 
thing whit h men acknowledge as beautiful in art, owes its effect to certain 
combinations, o/ our reason nm detect the secret when our emotions 

hare attested its power, Tlie acienre, or the employment of tliese com- 
binations, constitutes what we call art. Shakspeare had his own. We 
mnsl detect it in Ids works, and examine the means lie employs, and the 
resulu he aims at.” Admirably said ; unbnppily M. Guizot was not aufli- 
eiently familiar with the exigencit*s and powers of dnimatic combinations 
to dett'Ct this M'Civl, He remarks that 8l«iksj>eare ‘‘ excels in the subject- 
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mat! or, but sins in the form; he places with great vigour on the stage the 
instincts, passions, ideas, the whole inward life of men, and is the pro- 
foundest and most dramatic of moralists; but he makes his persons speak 
a language often stiiauge, far-fetched, excessive, wanting in sobriety and 
nature.” This is the’ Jtind of criticism which, whether correct or incor- 
rect, lends no illumination to dramatic art; and it is the kind of criticism 
^vllich passes generally current, taking the shape of vague eulogy and 
vague blame, instead of direct analysis of the poet’s means in reference 
to his aims, 

Shakspeare-idolators will find no want of cordial admiration in Guizot’s 
pages. He has been profoundly impressed with the greatness and prodi- 
gality of the poet’s genius, and expresses himself mildly and modestly on 
such defects as force themselves on his notice. Like most writers on this 
lliome, he sees in all defects only the excesses of a merit. “ Un malhcur 
cst arrive a Shakspeare ; prodigue de ses richosses, il n’a pas toujours sii 
los distribucr a propos ni avec art.” It is the crowding of tumultuous 
ideas which confuse him, and he has not the courage to treat them with 
a prudent severity.” This is true of many defective passages, but there 
arc many more which carry with them no such glorious excuse. That 
(luizot should offer such an excuse, and at the same time assign it .as tlie 
excuse for errors in Corneille, is significant of the change which had come 
<'ver the condition of criticism in France since the days of Voltaire, when 
tlie dofccts of Shakspeare were regarded as evidences of a rude and 
barharoiis state of art. 

Tlie date of Guizot’s work is 1821. About the same time, M. de 
Ilaranle publi>hed his critique on Hamlet (reprinted iii his Melanges), 
and adopted a more decidedly partisan tone. Significant as an historical 
in h'-ation, this essay has little merit in itself. It wants the integrity and 
caiidinir which ought to preside over criticism. Surely the greatness of 
.'^liaks])carc may dispense with sophistical eulogies? The admirer of 
likes Avns not content with insisting on Wilkes’s talents, but luudly 
aHirmod that he did lint squint more than a gentleman oitglit to squint. 

1 lu' admirers of Shaksj^eare arc apt to display the same incoherent 
f rv< Tir ; and after taxing their ingenuity to discover merit in details 
"lijch offend all unprejudiced minds, they proceed to condemn similar or 
r faults in other ivriters with mcrcilcfw severity. Shakspeare does 
his rank as the greatest of poets because we find him sometimes 
like the smallest. But the genuineness of our admiration of his 
^Teainess becomes suspicious, w'hcn accompanied by an insensibility to 
)*:•* glaring defects. Tlie claio&ment of Hamlet, for example, may bo 
quietly noticed as defective, without disturbing our sense of the singular 
I<'wer of that tragedy; but it is an insult to cur understanding to hear it 
d^^'ftnded on the metaphysical grounds proposed by M. de Barante: — 
n eust diilicilc de le denouer puisqu’il n’avait pas de noeud, et quo 
1 aciiin marchiut comoic au hasard. Le doute a pr^sid6 k tout tK>n 
®ttteaible, el encore eur le d^noftment.” This is wh.it passes, in 
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some circles, as profound criticism, philosophical ’’ criticism. It is 
assuredly not dramatic criticism. 

In 1827, Villemain published 'his essay on Shakspeare. He keeps 
honestly aloof from nonsense and declamation. Although finely praising 
the genius, he is also found candidly admitting defects. “ All the absurd 
improbabilities,” he says, “ all the buffooneries of which Shakspeare is so 
lavish, were common to the rude theatre which we possessed at the same 
era ; it was the mark of the times ; why should we now admire in Shak- 
speare the defects which are everywhere else buried in oblivion, and which 
have survived in the English poet only on account of the sublime traits of 
genius with which he has surrounded them ? ” lie calls upon his country- 
men to admire and enjoy the works without falling into the error of 
erecting them as models to bo imitated by other dramatists. “ Copied 
upon system,” he says, timidly corrected, Shakspeare is worthless to 
imitators; when even in the energetic hands of Ducis he is reduced to 
the classical proportions and confined by the restrictions of our stage, he 
loses the liberty of his movement and all that is great and unexpected. 
The gigantic characters he invents have no longer room to move. Ills 
actions of terror, his large developments of passioTi, cannot be reduced 
within our liniHs. Do not restrain thi.s giant in swaddling-clothes. Leave 
him his savage liberty. Do not clip this noble and redundant foliage as 
you clip the trees at Versailles.” In these remarks, Villemain was tacitly 
reproving the Komnntic school ; nor was his sagacity whcdly at fault in its 
estimation of Y rench feeling, when he wiid that Shakspeare belonged to 
England and ougbt to remain tliere.” Tlie temporary succes.ses of the 
Koniantio school may have seemed to j>rovc liini in error ; but, as before 
stajed, Sbaksjienro is si ill witboiit a home on the French stage. Of 
Villemain, ns of (luizot, it must he sjiid that the absence of an intimate 
acquaintance with the art, renders his criticism.® acceptable only in llic 
liglit of literary JudginentM. In tliis respect, they are ofrcri excellent. 
Very well worth leading also arc liis remarks in ilie Cotn'^ de Litteratinr, 
in wliicli lie contrasts Voltaire >>ith Shakspeare, j¥>intlng out not only 
the KiijKTiorify of the English poet in depth and truth of ])as8>iou, hut even 
in Inn ffoiU. 

In spite c*f the eulogies of eniinont and aiilhoiitativc Mriters, aided 
by the more pashionate advocacy of the liomanticists, ShaksjHjare was 
Hlill excluded from the French stage. At length, in 1829, Alfred dc 
Vigny ventured on the production of Othello. The interesting point in 
tliis experiment is not that it succeeded, but that iu succ(*ss was without 
results. lleljHMl by the talents of Talma and Mdlle. Mars, it was played 
sixty nights. It has rarely, if ever, btvn rej^roduw'd. It KhI to no similar 
cxjH'rimont with UamUt, Mitcbfth, Lear, Lomto and Juliet. This fact 
ojH'Us a large question for tlic meditations of a dramatic student; wc 
cannot dwell U|)cm it here. 

Since the triumph of the revolutionary principles, and tlic noisy 
but vaniebing succeasoi of Uie Kouumtic achool, hare quite destroyed tbe 
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prejudices which for so long aided in excluding Shakspeare from France. 
Tlicre still, however, remain certain obstacles to his naturalization, espe- 
cially on the stage. Two of these we may briefly mention. Without 
their poetiy, the plays sink to the level of drames^ and, as drames, most 
of them are surpassed in interest and construction by more modern works. 
In estimating the value of the one or two attempts which have been mad^ 
since that of Alfred de Vigny, to present Shakspeare before the French 
public, we should remember the difliculties of the translators and the in- 
evitable disappointment of the public. Imagine Faust played to an English 
audience in an English version, and ask what would be the unbiassed 
judgment of a public which fancied itself listening to the greatest poem of 
modern times ? Some such result necessarily follows when Shakspeare’s 
large and magnificent style is reproduced in the meagre diction and arti- 
ficial rhythm of French Alexandrines. 

]\I. Emile Deschamps produced a version of Macbeth in 1848. It was 
ri work of talent and great pains ; but a passage or two will sufllcc to show 
that the French public listened to language very unlike the original. 

I have almost forgot the taste of fears; 

The time has been iny senses would have cooled 
To hear a night-shriek; and my fell of hair 
Woiild at a dismal treatise rouse and stir > 

As life were in’t. I have supped full of horrors. 

Direiicss, familiar to my slaught’roiis thoughts, 

Cannot once start me. 

Ih.fs any one su])posc that the sensibilities of an audience could be equally 
roused ]>y a version like the following? — 

Ah! j’ai prosque ouhlie cc que e’est quo la crairitc. 

Ell bicn! J’ai vu Ic temps ou, d’une terreur saintc, 

Mon ccEiir .so fut glace par dcs cris dans la nuit; 

Ou fci de quelqiic meurtre on repaiidait le bruit, 

Mes cheveux sur mon front sc dressaient d’epouvaute, 

Et s’agitaicnt, ainsi qu’unc foret vivantc! 

Muintciiaiit, les horreurs, les fleaux, par millicra 
Fondent sur mon chemin, avec moi familicrs, 

Et je me marchc ciitourC* comme de niun tscortc. 

cannot deny that, considered as a translation, this is clevcily exc- 
enteJ ; nor can one deny that in translation all that is exquisite in the 
original disappears. Again, the touching and Shakspearian lines — 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 

Creeps in tliis jictty pace from day to day, 

To the last syllable of recorded time; 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candid 
Life’s but a walking shadow; a poor player 
That stmts and frets bis £our upon the stage. 

And then is beard no more: it is a ulc 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fuiy, 

SigniQring nothing. 
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There is no one who has heard these lines, even when montlied in a barn, 
but will remember their effect upon his mind ; let him endeavour to 
estii^ate a Frenchman’s emotion on hearing these : — 

Ainsi demain, domain encore, puis un autre 
S’avanccnt vers le gouffre; et tous nos jours passes 
N’auront fait qu’eclaircr do tristes insenses 
Sur la route qui m^ne ou tout B'abimc ensemble! 

Ah! la vie cst une ombre errantel— clle ressemble 
An pauvre coraSdicn qu’on voit gcsticulcr, 

Crier unc heuro . . . . et dont on n’entend plus parlcr! 

It is unnecessary to multiply examples — the reader sees at once that 
such presentations of a poet must inevitably be disappointing ; and they 
enable us to understand one of the causes why Shakspeare has failed to 
secure a permanent place in the French repertory. A precise!}^ similar 
cause excludes Moliere from the English stage. There is no one com- 
petent to form an opinion who does not recognize the exquisite genius of 
Moliere and the unsurpassed art which his masterpieces display ; yet 
the impossibility of adequately presenting them in English, shuts them 
from our stage repertory. 

Considering that none of Shakspoare’s plays arc acted as he wrote 
them, and ihwl it is only of late years that we have rejected the manipu- 
latiiuis of Garrick and Cibber, it would ill become us to upbraid tlie 
French for their alterations and improvements, ^singular ns those may 
pomotiines iqipcar. It is certain that Shaksjicarc's arrangement is ofUn 
defective ; and yet those wh(» undertake to improve it mak(» sad bungles. 
Goethe’s alterations of Romeo and ami Scliil lei’s of Macheth, arc 

Burprising instances of sucli lailure. "IVliat sliall wo say to Deschamps 
when h(‘ imju'ovcs the (h’ncthneut of Machfth by making Macbeth and 
MucdulT both fall mortally wounded, and conclude the scene thus? — 

MA<’nt’rr, wumfrawf MuclKth a Mafenim, 

•If niiuTV . . . , it vrt inounr; sjilut. mi' car vous IVtrs ! 

1^1 imix culin jnillit du cht»c dcs deux athletes .... 

Mes fils, je vtmii rt'joins ] [// expire. 

Ai roLM, pent W sur s^.n Ci^rjts. 

All! j’on jure j»ar ti*l, 
rcnaitni, libre enfin. sous ftou roi ! 

[Dr tomhres nwapes ont coutrrt HtorUfm, ti /es tornirrs 
apparais»rnt snr les rvchers tic h citaddle. dcs torefu'^ j 
/rt iwoin 3 

MAdiKTIt, inHihrant iin pern nmmt de mtfttrir. 

Malcidm, tu v«u i\ ]i^cr 1 cVM juste! mais wpanle ! 

Gtti ! miU Krs tmis sevnrs qui m’oiit Pretids ganlc 

A kun ix>uitiU tuandiurvt ii ttu»» adieu ! 

[// mnirf. />/u/ riret diet t^rcilrts. 

Haixvum. 

AniU, vive I'Ecomr, et ne wrout q«*tii Dlea J 
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This was greatly admired by many critics, and it certainly gives 
n symmetry to the construction, besides “ pointing a moral ; ” but in 
England we are not likely to accept it as a poetic improvement. Shak- 
speare, we think^ knew best how to deal with his supernatural agencies; 
and it would probably newer have occurred to him to make his witches 
Btultify themselves by so gratuitous an exhibition of the evil results of 
ful lowing their inspirations. 

Still more astonishing are the improvements upon which Alexandre 
Dumas ventured in his version of HamleL Of the poverty and common- 
place of his translation wc say nothing, but his alteration of the denoument 
calls for remark, because it was loudly applauded by many journalists as 
being “ so logical.” Shakspeare’s denoument is bad enough, one must 
confess — so bad as to justify even a reverent hand in rearranging it ; 
hut there is at any rate no glaring inconsistency between it and all that 
has preceded it ; whereas in the “ logical ” arrangement of Dumas the 
whole piece is rendered inconsistent. Instead of killing Laertes in the 
duel, and then the King, Hamlet calls upon the Ghost, whom he exhibits 
to their guilty gaze. Laertes appeals to the Ghost for pardon. 

L’Ombhe. 

Oni, ton sang trop prompt t’entratna vers Tabimc, 

I^acrto, ct lo seigneur t’a puni pour ton crime ; 

Mais tu Ic trouveras, car il sonde les coDurs, 

Moius Fc>erc lu haiit. Laertc, pric, ct mnirs. [^Latrie meurt. 


The Queen implores pardon, and the Ghost — a truly French ghost of 
the nineteenth century — tells her, that her crime, liaving been dictated 
hy love, will be pardoned : 

Va, ton ccpur a lave ta honte arre tes plenrs, 

P'cmine reinc au ciel, Gertrude, esjj^rc ct meurs. ^Gertrude meurt. 


Pardon ! 


Le Roi. 


L’Omjiue. 

Pas do pardon! va, meurtrier in fame, 

Va, ])Our ton crime aflfreux, dans leurs ccrclcs dc ilumme. 

Satan et les enfers n’ont pas trop de doulcurs ; 

Va, traitre inccstueux, va, desespdre ct meurs. [Xe Jioi meurt. 


Ixivo, it seems, is an excuse in a woman, but not in the man who is 
Ijcr accomplice. AVaiving that, let us ask bow it is that the Ghost, thus 
►Ik wn to be capable of breathing away the souls of Laertes, the King, 
«nd Queen, assuring each of the awaiting judgment, has all through the 
I iece bc^n condemned to wander nightly in great perturbation because 
kis murder was unavenged ? Why did he goad on his sceptical son to 
avenge him when he could have so easily avenged himself? 

it we are to be aacb questions must arise. Dumas has, 
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however, a higher logic ; and having taken Shakspeare in hand, shows ns 
how this logic improves the dcnoument. Hamlet left thus alone with his 
father's ghost, asks him : — 

Et moi, vftis-jc rcstcr, tristc orphclin snr terrc 
A rcspirer cct air impregne dc mis^rc ? 

Tragcdien choisi par Ic courronx de Dieu, 

Si j’ai mal pris mon role ct mal saisi mon jeu ; 

Si trcmblant do mon oeuvre ct lassc sans combattro 
Pour un que tu voulnis jVn ai fait mourir quatre, 

O 1 parlc, est-ce que Dieu nc pardonnera pas, 

Pt'rc, et quel cliatiment m’attend done ? . . . . 

L’Omdre. 

Tu vivraa 

This is the sort of epigram to throw some men into ccstaFies. Its quality 
as n Shakspearian trait we need not criticize. 

The question more or loss confusedly originated by Voltaire, — How 
far is Shakspeare acceptable as a model of dramatic art ? — still remains 
answered by France very much in the sense of Voltaire. A century of 
discussion and of change has enlarged the ideal of art, and has broken 
down tlie j>edantic barriers which confined the poet’s movement wdthin 
narrow liinils ; Aristotle and the ^‘rules’’ arc no longer despotic; con- 
sequently w<‘ now see the operation of deeper and more permanent causes. 
If France has rK*t naturalized Shakspeare, it is not from prejudice and 
jwdantry, luit from reasons Bimilar to those which prevent Moliere, Racine, 
Corneille, (M*ethe, Schiller, C'alderon, and Alfieri, from becoming natu- 
ralized in Kngljind, Observe, however, that just as Ooetlie is studied in 
England, Shaksju*are is Miulitd in Fninco : studied, but not acted; 
accepted ns a jHa*t, net as a dia nalist. 

To aid in tin* mere pen(*nd diflusion of this study, and to place a 
large atumint of Shakspenriau literature within easy access for the French 
public, the translalion hy Franyois Victor Hugo, begun in 18^9 

and already in its twelfth vi>liime. A more creditable undertaking has 
seldom been carried <»ul with c<pial success. There arc many faults to find 
in the execution, but we conlially and gnuefully ackno>^ lodge the talent 
and the jiiiins l»e.stowed on it. Not content with giving .a line-fur-linc 
tninHimion in jTose witJi nil the fidelity which the disjwity of the two 
languages adnilttetl, M. Franyois Hugo has helpc^d the student by trans- 
itu uig from chronicles, stories, and |>oems, all those passages which Shak- 
speare is known or sup]x>siHl to have used as his sources. He has also 
aiKkni long historical and critical iutroihictions to the jdavs. We know 
not what French readers may say to these; in our country tliey will be 
rrgardeil as somewhat loo journalistic for ao grave a work.* When 
M, Hugo giv<w ta tTien*o a tnmsialion of the first ILmiet as well as tltc 
second and matured play, or when he translates the novels of Cinthio and 
llandelio, from which Shaks{K^are dr^w his jdoU, real aid is given to the 
•tudent. liui when he writes an ambitioui may on the conceptions of 
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the invisible” which were general in Shakspeare’s day, and stranslate 
Shelley’s Queen Mob to illustrate it, one feels that the picture would have 
licen better had the painter taken less pains. Throughout this otherwise 
praiseworthy undertaking there is too conspicuous an attempt to make 
“ le grand Will ” a peg whereon to hang rags of rhetoric and historical 
Kiirvoys. We will cite' but one example. He tells us that the baptismal 
register of Stratford-on- Avon bears the name of Shakspeare’s son, and 
that is the strange name of Hamlet. “ Must we see in this choice,” he 
asks, “ a proof of the admiration which Shakspcarc, deeply moved by the 
narrative of Bcllcforest, already felt for the future hero of his drama ? 
or must we suppose that in placing his child under the invocation of the 
Danish Brutus {sous Vinvocaiion du Brutus danois) William had a still 
more tragic thought ? Oppressed by his own misery and the misery 
of his family, crushed beneath the weight of social tyranny, sick of 
existence, thinking perhaps of suicide, did William wish by this baptism 
to bequeath to the son that should survive him a sort of mission of 
vengeance ? These are questions which escape human research, and 
of which the immortal soul of the poet has carried away the secret.” 
Pkisitm teneatis amici? Such a passage is typical. When we know 
that the writer is the son of Victor Hugo, we recognize in it the son 
of his father. The amusing part of the nonsense is that this tirade 
is iuunded on an initial carelessness. Shakspcarc did not christen his 
5 -on Hamlet,” but “ Hainnet,” which was the name of the child’s god- 
f.ithcT. Rhetoric cannot attend to the fastidious demands of accuracy ; 

I ut an editor of Shakspcarc might look twice at a name before specu- 
la! iiig on its significance. 

Of M. Fran9ois Hugo’s translation, only Frenchmen well acquainted 
A\lih English poetry can fitly judge. An Englishman may recognize its 
general fidelity, but he cannot decide on its felicity ; he cannot appreciate 
how far the magic of style reappears in the translation. For example, the 
beautiful and simple words — 

In such a night os this 

When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees, 

And they did make no noise— 

i»ro correctly translated by, ** Dana une nuit pareillo a celle-ci, tandis 
'|Uo Ic suave zephyr baisait doucenicnt lea arbrea sans qu’ila fiaaent dii 
iruit;” but are they adequately represented in this version? andean 
Trench prose come nearer ? These questions few Englishmen will 
venture to answer. We, certainly, sliall not attempt it. It is enough 
for U3 to remark tliat, wherever we have comjmred the original with the 
inuislation, we have found M. Hugo displaying a rare mastery and a 
^vrupuloua accuracy. 

The publishers of this translation announced, as a great attraction, 
that it would be introduced by a volume written by the translator’s cele- 
brated father. The author of HanUet commented on by the author of 
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Ituy Bias ” miglit indeed be reckoned as an attraction. The bulky Tolume, 
William ShakspearCj par Victor JTvgo, has not, however, brought much 
illumination either to drauiatic literature or to the state of opinion in 
France. It is an immense rhapsody, for which the English poet is merely 
K pretext. ' As a rhapsody, it has a certain grandiose eloquence, but we 
are forced to add that it contains little thought and much grandiose non- 
sense. As a display of intellectual fireworks it is prodigious. But after 
the eye lias been dazzled with the rushing, leaping, sputtering fire of its 
imagery, epigram, paradox, and declamation, the understanding recognizes 
little but clouds of smoke and bits of dirty paper. Lovers of fine phrases, 
and admirers of the big brush ” may bo delighted wnth its abundant 
and often felicitous imagery, its unexpected combinations, and its sham 
sublimities. But thoughtful readers will turn impatiently away from 
its emj)tincss and bombast; critical students of Shakspeare will be amazed 
at its carelessness and ignorance. Every now' and then impatience is 
checked by meeting with a description or an imago wdiich reminds us 
that it is a man of genius who is speaking. For cxainjdc, how grandly 
lie says of A^cliylus that he has “ jusqu’aux ('•paiilos la cendre dos siecles, 
il n’a quo la ti le hors do cot enfouisscinent, et, comine ce colosse dcs 
solilutles, n^cc sa t6te soiile, il est nussi grand qne tons Ics dieux voisins 
deboul Bur hmrs jiiodostaux.*’ This is n ])oom in four lines. Though not 
irreproaehahlo, the passage on »lub is also poetic: — ‘‘Job commence lo 
dramo, et il y a quarante sioclos de cola, par la misc cn presence do 
J^diovnh ci do Satan ; K* mal diMie le bien, ot voila I’action engagoo. La 
terre tsl lo lien de hi so^nc, ot rhomme cst Ic champ de bnlaillc; les 
floaux Bont los j.orsonnagc.s. Vne dos j^lns sauvnges grandours de 
re polMno, eVst quo lo s^^'loil y oM sinistro.'’ ['fliis is the Hugo sublime.] 
“ Lo poloil oKt dans Job oo'nme dans lloinorc, inais ce n’e.st plus 
rimbe, e'est lo midi. Lo lugubre aceablcmcnt du rnytm d'airain tom- 
bnnt ]jic sur lo desert eiiqilit co poiiiie chaufTo u blanc. Job cst 
on Biu'ur mr son rumior. L’i nibro do fhb est p(»tite et noire cl cachoo 
nous lui cmnino la vipoio bous Jo roolur. . . . Tout lo poomo do 

Job ost lo doMlvqtj'omoiil do cotlo ido«‘ ; In gmndour quVn trouvo an 
fond do rablino, tb«b o.M ].liis innjestuoux mis^rablo quo j)rus 2 »oro. Sa 
Itprf fst fin p'urpvi'.*' 

With due allowance for such occasional foliciiies, we must still 
pronounce the work a melancholy nuKtakc. Its swolling ambition irri- 
tates and wt^arioB. As n poot and a dramatist Victor Hugo might bo 
exported to have RMiuthing l»ottor to say than such sham profundities a^', 
1/inflnl cst uiie exartitudo ; or as the following : — 

liS iwmilw »f revMe k Tart par k rhythme. qnl e»t k Kittfmtnt da cavr Jr Tittjlmi. 
Bim»* Ir rlivthiite. Ini de Ttintrir, on stnl Ihru. 

Lt iauliJ|4icmlion JecU^ums f*c«t k naJiijdtealton iks piitni. Lr jour ou le 
OkTUt a mx- tx iijudtnlr, o <i enfrrm ttmprtmiffif, Sm mirerlc c’e#t c« ptodigv. 
l>Am Clnin! *VK»nt les |kiiUw it « a GucteulHrff ixlonv lima. Un 

iteear Kaaotier PiuuTt. 
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One or two specimens of his elucidations of Shakspeare are all that 
we can spare room for. ** To say that Macbeth is ambition, is saying 
nothing. Macbeth is hunger. What hunger? The hunger of the 
monster always possible in man. There are souls which have teeth. 
Do not awake this huiigei:.” If Macbeth is Hunger, Othello, we learn is, 
Night. “ Immense fatale figure. La nuit est amoureuse du jour. La 
noirceur aime I’aurore. L’Africain adore la blanche.” Beside this Night 
stands lago, who is Evil. Night is but the night of the world ; evil is 
the night of the soul. What obscurity there is in perfidy and falsehood ! ” 
What follows is untranslatable : “ Quiconque a coudoy^ Timposture et le 
parjure le sait : on est k t^tons dans im fourbe. Versez I’hypocrisie sur 
le point du jour vous 6teindrez le soleil. C’est 1^, gi*ace aux fausses 
religions, ce qui arrive h Dieu.” French rhetoric cannot get on without 
“Dieii,” and Victor Hugo is very French, and very rhetorical. As a 
final specimen consider this : 

SoikIcz cettc chose profondc, Othello e’est la nuit. Et ctant la nuit, ct voulant 
lucr, quVst-cc qu’il prend pour tucr ? Ic poison ? la inassuc ? la hacho ? le Couteaii ? 
Kon, rorciller. Tiler, e’est endormir. Shakspeare lui-tntoc nc B*cst peut-fitre pas 
rendu compte de ccci. 

Tlio last touch is exquisite. 

In only one sense can this extraordinary book be taken as an indication 
of rrcnch opinion, namely, as showing the hyperbolical admiration which 
an eminent French poet can express for a dramatist once deemed unworthy 
t-f tlie epithets “ genius,” and ‘‘ glory.” The most illustrious of living 
diajuiitisls in France proclaims Sliakspeare the greatest of all dramatists. 
SiK-li has been the change from Voltaire to Victor Hugo I 


G. II. L. 
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The most noteworthy circumstance connected with the art of fish culture 
is the attention which is at present bestowed on oyster-breeding on the 
foreshores of France. On many parts of the coast, and particularly at the 
He de R4, near la Rochelle, thousands of oyster farms have recently 
started into existence, affording remunerative employment to a large 
population, who thus provide, and at a comparatively cheap rate, one of 
the most esteemed luxuries of the table. 

It is hardly an exaggeration to say that about fifteen years ago there 
was scarcely an oyster of native growth in France ; the beds had become 
BO exhausted from over-dredging as to be unproducth^e, and the people 
were consc'qncnlly in despair at the loss of this favourite adjunct of their 
banquets, and Lad to resort to other countries for such small supplies as 
they could obtain. As an illustration of tlic over-dredging that had pre- 
vailed, it may be stated tliat oyster farms which formerly employed 
fourteen hundred men, with tw’o hundred boats, and yielded an annual 
revenue of 400,000 francs, had become so reduced as to require only one 
hundred men and twenty boats. Places where at one time there had been 
ns many ns fifieen banks and great prosperity among the fisher class, at 
the period we allude to Imd become .almost oystcrless. St. Brieuc, 
Koclielle, Marciiiies, Kocliefort, A’c., had all suffered so much that those 
interested in the fisheries were no longer able to stock their beds, thus 
proving that notw ithstanding the enormous fecundity of these sea animals, 
it is quite possible to overfish them. It w’as under these circumstances 
tJml M. ('oRte instituted that ]dan of oyster culture which has been so 
nnicli noticed of late in the scientific journals. At the instigation of the 
French Government, llic professor made a voyage of exploration round the 
coasts of France and Italy, in order to inquire into the condition of the 
sea fisheries which were, it was thought, in a declining condition, and study 
how they could be aided by artificial mconB, ns the fresh-wntcr fisheries 
had already been aided through the re-discovery, by Joseph Penny, of 
Uie iong-ft»rgotlen art of pisciculture. 

We presume, imh'cd wc know, that it is to the ancient industry carried 
•n in the lake of Fusaro, a pii*cc of water in the bay of Naples, that 
M. Coste was imlcbled for his inspiration in the matter of oyster culture, 
for the art of cultivating this mollusc is still carrit'd cn in that classic 
locality. The breeding of oysters was a business pursued with great 
assiduity during what may, wiUiout impropriety, be called the gaatro- 
uomic age of Italy— the period when Lucullus kept a stock of fish valued 
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at fifty thousand pounds sterling, and Sergius Grata invented the art of 
oyster culture. There is not a great deal known about this ancient gen- 
tleman, except that it is pretty certain he was an epicure of most refined 
taste : the “ master 'pf luxury ” he was called. While standing his trial 
for using the public waters ‘of. Lake Lucrinus for his ow’n private uses, 
his advocate Lucinus Crassus said that the revenue officer who prosecuted 
Grata was mistaken if he thought that gentleman W'ould dispense with 
his oysters, even if he was driven from the Lake of Lucrinus ; for rather 
than not enjoy his accustomed luxury, he would grow them on the tops 
of his houses 1 

Lake Fusaro, interesting as the first seat of oyster culture, is the 
Acheron of Virgil. It is a black volcanic-looking pool of water, about a 
league in circumference, which lies between the site of the Lucrine lake 
u.-^od by Grata and the ruins of the town of Cuma, and is still extant, 
being even now, as we have said, devoted to the highly profitable art of 
oyhtoi farming, and yielding (by report) from this source an annual 
n- venue of about twelve hundred pounds. This classic sheet of water 
>\as at one time surrounded by the villas of wealthy Romans, who fre- 
quented the place for the joint benefit of the sea-water baths and the 
shelbfish commissariat which had been established in the two lakes 
(Av<.'rnus and Lucrine). The mode of oyster-breeding at this j)lace, then, 
as now, was to erect artificial pyramids of stones in the water, surrounded 
b} hiakes of wood in order to intercept the spawn, the oysters being laid 
down on the stones. Faggots of branches were also used for collecting 
the spawn, which requires, within twenty-four hours of its emission, to 
Si cure a speedy holding-on-place, or be lost for ever. The plan of the 
1 u>aru oyster-breeders struck M. Coste as being eminently practical 
and suitable for imitation. He had one of the stakes pulled up, and was 
nullified to find it covered with oysters of all ages and sizes. 

It is not our purpose in the present paper to enter into the minutia? of 
( wier life; indeed, there have been so many controversies on the natural 
hi>ioiy of this animal, as to render it impos.sible to narrate in the brief 
j-joce of a popular Magazine a tenth part of what is known of the life and 
h.ibits of the “ breedy creature.” Every stage of its growth has been 
Uiade the stand-point for a wrangle of some kind. It has been disputed 
>'heiher or not oysters are male and female, like other animals ; it has 
bcoi made a matter of controversy on which of its shells it rests, the 
t ucave or the flat one; whether it eiiiiu a sound, whether it has any 
1- de of progressing from place to place, how long it is of growing, and 
"livn it becomes reproductive. We wish, however, to siiy this much 
the oyster s natural history, namely, tliat the immense fecundity of 
Uiv* animal is largely detracted from by bad breeding seasons, for unless 

s|iuwning season be mild and ws&m, there is but a very partial fall of 
and a consequent scarcity of brood. And even if one be the pro- 
prietor of a large bed of oysters, there is no security for the spawn which 
emitted from the oysters of that bed falling u]X)n it, or within the 
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bounds of one's own property even, for it is often enough the case that 
the spawn falls at a considerable distance from the place where U has been 
emitted. Thus, the spawn from the Whitstable and Faversham Oyster 
Company's beds — and these contain millions of oysters — falls usually 
enough on a large piece of ground between Whitstable and the Isle of 
Thanet, formerly common property, but lately given by Act of Parliament 
to a company recently formed for the breeding of oysters. The saving 
of tlic spawn cannot be effected unless it fall on proper ground, and 
ground with a shelly bottom is best. The infant animal is sure to perish 
if it fall among mud or upon sand; it must obtain a holding-on-place as 
the first condition of its own existence. The spawn of the oyster is well 
matured before it leaves the protection of the parental shell, and, by the 
aid of the microscope, the young animal cun be seen with its shells per- 
fect, and its holding-on apparatus, which is also a kind of swimming-pad, 
ready to clutch the first coigne of vantage that the current may carry it 
against. The parent oyster goes on “ brewing” its spawn for some time ; 
and it is supposed that the spawn swims about with the current for a 
hliort period before it falls, being, in tlie meantime, devoured by count- 
less animals. If each oyster yields, as is thought, about a couple of 
millions of young, wo should say that the operation of brewing, nursing, 
and exuding from the parental slndl will occupy a considerable period — 
Kuy, from two to four weeks. It is quite certain that the close time 
for oysters is necessary and advantageous ; for we seldom find this 
animal, us we do the herring and other fishes, full of eggs, so that all 
the operations oommcled w'ith its reproduction go on in (lie months 
during wliich there is no dredging. The time at wliich the oyster 
becomes reproductive is not known with any exactitude ; but in these 
days of oyster funning the dato may be easily fixed, and it will, no doubt, 
bo fiaiiul to vary in dilVereiit localities. At some ]iisces it becomes mar- 
ketable in (he course of little more than two years, at other places it is 
thriH! or four years Iwforc it becomes a saleable commodity ; but on the 
average it will be quite sai'e to assume that at four years the oyster is both 
ripe fur sale and ivpr<»duotivc of its kind. » 

We may just slate, Wforu going further, that the beat mode of securing 
the spawn of the (»yster has not bi*en determined. M« Ciiste recommends 
the ado[»lioii of fascines of bruMliwoc»d to be fixed over ibe natural oyster- 
bisis, in order to iniercopt the young oni^ ; others again, ns >ve shall by 
luid by seo, have adopted the {vtrks, aud have successfully caught the spawn 
on dikes constructed for Uial purpose ; but Dr. Kemnierer, of 8i. Martin’s, 
in the lie de Re, lum invented a tile wiaoii he covers with some kind of 
curapoailioii that oaii as ocoasitm requires be easily };>eeled off, so tliat the 
crop of oysters which tuay l>e galheivd ufKui it can be transferred from place 
to |4ac« wiili the graalest possible ecufti, and tliis plan is oaafui for the trauf* 
fenmee of the oyster from the coilectiug park to the faitaiiing claire. The 
Ci>mpoaiUaii and the adhering oysters may ail bo stxippiMl off in one piecei 
and the lile be again auited for future use. liitiierto thsae ui«a have been 
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very ftucceBsful, although it is thought, by experienced cultivators, that no 
bottom for oysters is so good as the natural one of “ cultch,” or old oyster 
shells ; but tho tile is often of service in catching the floatsome,” as 
dredgers call the spawn, and to secure that should be one of the first 
objects of the oyster farmer. ‘ 

The system of cultivation that had been so long and successfully 
carried on at Lake Fusaro was, with one or two slight modifications, 
strongly recommended by the French Government to the people as 
being the most suitable to follow, and experiments were at once entered 
ui>oa with a view to prove whether it would be as practicable to cul- 
tivate oysters among the agitated weaves of the open sea as in the quiet 
^Veters of Fusaro. In order to settle this point, it was determined 
to renew the old oyster beds of tho Bay of St. Brieuc, and immediate, 
almost miraculous, success was the result. The fascines laid down soon 
became covered with spat, and branches were speedily exhibited at Paris 
and other places containing thousands of young oysters. The experi- 
ments in oyster culture tried at St. Brieuc were commenced, early in the 
spi ing of 1859, on part of a space of three thousand acres. A quantity of 
bleeding oysters, approaching to three millions, was laid down either on 
the old beds or on newly constructed longitudinal banks; these were sown 
tiiiek on a bottom composed chiefly of immense quantities of old shells, 
die ‘‘middens” of Cancale in fact, where the shell accumulations had 
bu oiiio a nuisance, so that there was a more than ordinary good chance 
r the spat finding at once a proper holdiiig-on-phice. Then again, over 
s -mo of the new banks, fascines of boughs were sunk and chained over 
ti e beds so ns to intercept any portion of the spawn that was likely upon 
)fs rising to bo carried away by the force of the tide. In less than 
Hx months the success of the operations in the Bay of St. Brieuc was 
r\--iired, for at the proper season a great fall of spawn had occurred, and 
iljf )>ottom sliells were covered with the spat, while the fascines were so 
coated wdth young oysters that an estimate of 20,000 for each 
ki*' iue was not thought an exaggeration. 

But, a year before the date of tlie St. Brieuc experiments, the artificial 
ealture of the oyster had been successfully commenced on another part of 
ibe Frenth coast, namely, at the He de Re near la Roclielle, in the Bay of 
Biscay, which is now the capital of French oysterdorn, having more pares 
nnd cluirea than Marennes, Arcuchon, Concarneau, Cancale, or all the rest 
I the coast put together, and which, before it became celebrated for its 
r growing, was only known in common with many other places in 
I ranee for its succossful culture of tlie vine. It is curious to note the 
nq»id growth of tliis industry on the He de Re; it was begun so recently 
and tiiere are now, according to Mr. Ashworth, who has 
i biller j[)gjy communicated to us his census, taken a few months ago, 
of four thousand parks and claires upon iu shores. It was 
ituiugumted by a stimemason, haring the ctu-ious name of Bee£ This 
shrewd Adlow had been thinking of oyster culture simultiineously with 
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Professor Gostc, and wondering if it could be carried on on those portions 
of the public foreshore that were left dry by the ebb of the watjprs. He 
determined to try the experiment on a small scale so as to obtain a prac- 
tical solution of his idea,” and with this view he enclosed a small portion 
of the foreshore by building a rough dike about eighteen inches in heiglit, 
and in this park he laid down a few bushels of oysters, placing amongst 
them a quantity of large stones which he gathered out of the surrounding 
mud. His initiatory experiment was so successfuj;^ that, in the course 
of a year, he was able to sell CZ. worth of oysters from his park. This 
result was of course veiy encouraging to the enterprising mason, especially 
as the oysters went on growing while he "was at work at his own proper 
businesH. Elated by the j)iofit of his experiment, he proceeded at once to 
double the size of liis park, and by that means more than doubled his 
commerce, for in ISGl he was able to dispose of upwards of 20Z. worth 
of his oysters, and that without impoverishing in the least degree his 
breeding stock. He still conlinued to increase the dimensions of his 
park, that by 1HG2 his sales had increased to 40Z. As might have 
been expected, Beei^s neighbours liad been carefully watching his expc; 
riinents, uttering occasional sneers no doubt at his eutliusiasin ; but, 
for all that, quite ready to go and do likewise whenever the success 
of the industrious mason’s experiments became Bufllciently developed 
to show that tliey were jirufitable. After Beef had demonstrated the 
jn-aclicttbility of oyster farming, tlie extension of the system all over the 
liiresliores of the island was rapid and efTective, so much so that two 
hundre<l beds were conceded previous to while nu additional five 

liundn d beds were speedily laid down, and in 18G0 large quantities of 
brtKid were stdd to tin- oy«ter farmers of Maronnes for tlie purpose of 
licing manufactured into green o^^te^s in their elaires on the bunks of the 
Seudiv. The first 8ale>, after cultivation had become general, amounted 
to 120/. In the season of 1^GU“G1, the lysters sold the sum of 

iJ21/., and next season the sum reached in sales was upwards of 500/.; 
and lliese nioneyK, b<’ it obsei\t\b weie for very young oysters, because, 
from an examituiiieu of the dale.^ it will al oi:co be seen tliat the biood 
had not liiid lime to grow to any great size. So rapid indeed has l>ceri the 
progrt^ss of oyster culture at the lie tie Ke th;it its furesliores, wliich were 
ftirmerly a ik'iies of enormt^us luul unproduotiro iuud banka, are now 
covcirixi wiUa ]mrks and elaires. Tliero is only om dmuback to Uiess 
nnd all other sea^fanus iu Tniuce : the farmers, wc rcgtvt to say, are only 
•* leimnts at wdl.” and liable at any moment u> W ejected ; but, notwith- 
standing tins dmadvaniage, the work of oysur culture has gone bravely 
forwanl, and it is caleulaltxl, in spile of the liUil spatting of the last three 
\rars, that there is a «aock of o> inters in the bwls — accumulated in only 
wx years— of the rahie t»f upaaxds of 100,0^/., which in another year or 
so will be doubkd ! 

The nmder is not, liowes*er» to suppose but Uiai much hard work hid 
to he cfidurtHi l>efure such a scene of industry oould be thoroughl/ 
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organized. When the great success of Beefs experiments had been pro- 
claimed in the neighbourhood, a little army of agricultural labourers 
came down from the interior of the country and took possession of the 
shores, portions of which were conceded to them by the French Govern- 
ment at a nominal rent of abbut a franc a week. The most arduous duty 
ol these men consisted in clearing off the mud which lay on the shore in 
large quantities, and' which is fatal to the oyster in its early stages. Next, 
the rocks had to be blasted in order to get stones for the constructibn of 
the park walls; then these had to be built; foot>roads had also to be 
arranged for the convenience of the farmers, and carriage-ways had like- 
wise to be made through the different farms. Ditches had to be con- 
trived to carry off the mud, the parks had to be stocked with breeding 
oysters, and to be kept carefully free from the various kinds of sea 
animals that prey upon the oyster, and many other daily duties had to 
he performed that demanded the minute attention of the owners. But 
all obstacles were in time overcome, and some of the breeders have been 
very successful of late years as to be offered a sum of lOOZ. for the 
hrosd attached to twelve of their rows of stones, the cost of laying these 
down being about 200 francs ! 

I'hc following are authentic statistics of the oyster industry of the Island 
(f when only in the fourth year of the venture 


Parks for collecting Spawn and Breeding 2,424 

Fattening Ponds (Claires) 839 

' Supposed Number of Oysters in Parks 74,242,038 

Aggregate Number in the Claires 1,026,282 

Revenue of the Parks 1,086,230 francs 

Revenue of the Claires 40,015 „ 

Hectares of Ground in Parks and Claires 146 

Proprietors of Beds 1,700 


But more interesting even than the material success that has attended 
the introduction of this industry into the Island of is the moral 
success that has accompanied the experiment. Excellent laws have been 
enacted, by the oyster ^rmers themselves, for the government of their 
iK-culiar industry. A kind of parliament has been devised for carrying 
arguments as to oyster culture, and to enable the four communities into 
^hich the population has been divided to communicate to each other such 
information as may be found useAil for the general good of all engaged in 
< vf^ter farming. Tliree delegates from each of the communities are elected 
conduct the general buainess, and to communicate with the Department 
Marine when necessary. A small payment is made by each person, as 
A contribution to the general expense, whilst each division of the com- 
munity employs a special watchman to guard the crops, and see that all 
on with propriety and good l^th. Although each of the oyster 
f^nnm of R^ cultivirtM his park or claire for his own sole profit and 
advantage, ha moat wiOinglj obeya thoae general laws that have been 
meted Hot the good of the ooaamonity. 

▼QL.XI. — mo. 61. 
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One of the most lucrative branches of this foreign oyster farming may 
be now described, i.s. the production of the celebrated green oysters. 
The greening of oysters— -many of which are bought from the Isle of B,4 
parks— is extensively carried on at Marennes on both sides of the river 
Beudre, and this particular branch of oyster industry has some features 
that are quite distinct from those we have been considering, as the green 
oyster is of considerably more value than the common white oyster. The 
peculiar colour and taste of the green oyster are imparted to it by the 
vegetable substances which grow in the beds where it is cultivated. 
This statement, however, is scarcely an answer to the question “ why,** 
or rather “ how do oysters become green ? ’* Some people maintain 
that the oyster green is a disease of the liver-complaint kind, while there 
arc others who attribute the green colour to the presence of a parasite 
which overgrows the mollusc. But we think that the peculiar culture 
is in itself a very sufficient answer to the question. The industry carried 
on at Marennes consists chiefly of the fattening in claires, and the 
oysters are at one period of their lives as white as those of any other 
place ; indeed it is only aAer being kept for a year or two in the muddy 
ponds of the river Seudre, that they attain the much-prized green hue. 
'J'ho enclosed ponds for the growth of these oysters, which according 
to all epicurean authority is, the oyster par excellence,^' require to be 
wator-tiglit, for they arc not submerged by the sea, except during very 
high tides. The walls for retaining the water require therefore* to be 
very strong; tliey are composed of low but broad banks of earth, five or 
six yards thick at Uicir base, and about tliree feet in height. The flood- 
gates for the ndinission of the tide require also to bo thoroughly water- 
tight, and to fit with great precision, as the stock of oysters must always 
be kept covered with W'aUT. A trcncli or ditch is cut in Uie inside of each 
|>oud for the better collection of the green slime left at each flow of the 
tide, and many tidal inundations are necessary before the claire is ready 
for the reception of stuck. When all these matters of construction and 
sUmo collecting have been attended to, the oysters are Uien scattered over 
it and left to fiitleo. When placed in these gre^ng claires, they arc 
usually from twelve to sixteen months old, and they must remain in them 
for a period of two years at leaat before they can be properly greened, 
and if left a year longer they are all the better ; for we maintain that an 
oyster should bo at leaat fttur years old before sent to table. Great 
attention muat be devoted to the oyalero while they are in the giemiing 
pond, and they muai be ooeeabnally ^lifted from one pond to another to 
enaure peHeel anootes. Many of the oyster fanners of Marennes have two 
or three elaties anitable for tUa purpoee of inmafer. The trade in these 
grenn oyaleii ta very Seme of the breedm, or rather preparera of 

green oyatcie, lAxitHia to be soon noh, oontenl themselvee placing 
adult oyateie ontj in their ekireii a^ these become green in a very abort 
time, and ihus enable the operator to have eermd orups in a year, with* 
out very much trouble. Tbe clairei of wliieh oooupy a laigt 
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area of land on both sides of the Seudre, furnish about fifty millions of 
oysters per ann^im, and these are sold at very remunerative prices, yield- 
ing an annual revenue approaching to two and a half millions of francs. 

The oyster farm^ts of the river Seudre are also happy and prosperous, 
many of them having' finer* houses than they know how to use. The 
women not only share the prosperity of their husbands, but assist them 
in their lighter labours, such as separating and arranging the oysters 
previous to their being placed in the claircs. It is also their duty to sell 
the oysters, and for this purpose they leave their homes about the end of 
August, and proceed to a particular town, there to wait and dispose of 
such quantities of shellfish as their husbands may forward to them. In 
tliis they resemble the fisherwomen of other countries. The Scottish 
lisli wives do all the financial business connected with the trade carried on 
by their husbands. It is the men’s duty to capture the fish only : the 
moment they come ashore their duties cease, and those of their wives and 
daughters begin in the sale and barter of the fish. 

The French Government has done its part to facilitate the extension of 
oyster culture ; it has set up model farms in order to give a practical 
(k-iuonstration of the best ways of carrying on the industry, and it has 
aj pointed vessels from its navy to the task of watching and protecting the 
l.irnis. The Government farms arc intended to demonstrate all question3 
L’oniioctcd with the mode of cultivation. Experiments are constantly 
tH'iug made as to the best way of collecting the spawn, and of fattening 
l!ic oysters. In the Bay of Arcachon, for instance, may be seen great 
r< ws of Government fascines, like small houses, the space between being 
li.lf'l in with tiles and stones, and above these are suspended various 
iuvt'iiiions for spawn collecting in the shape of moveable fioors and 
Js of tiles, while all around lie scattered great quantities of old shells 
r^ady to do duty in the way of collecting such spawn as may not adhere 
The other apparatus. As an example of the fitness of these modes of 

► ‘uring tlio young, it may be stated that as many as a thousand oysters 

V l.fen counted on one tile. There is an excellent imperial park of the 
^ x* t!iplar kind at Concorneau : it is situated in a creek called the Bale de 
l:i Foret, and was formerly occupied as an oyster farm by a private 
l ^ The site of the establishment is thought to be most favourable to 

^he growth of the oysters, as a feeding stream of fresh water flows into the 
h'.ds, which occupy a space of about thirty imperial acres, and the chief 
1 tidiness of these parks is to raise and cultivate brood to stock the parks 
* »uch as are beginning oyster farming. The group of parks in this 
- have taken four years to complete, and we have no doubt they will 

> of great use both in serving as models for private breeders, and as 
p'ts for the sale of the best kinds of brood. 

But as ever}'body cannot visit the oyster parks of France, it may be 
i'-tereming if we recroas the channel to tell what baa been done, and what 
now doing in our own country, in the matter of ojater coltore ; for hare 
not oyater fisrma on oor own ooaati of Kent a^ E sa cx 7 To ua the 

4— X 
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day being fine, and the sea calm, it seemed a pleasant and brief sail from 
Ostend, where we had been examining some oyster stews, to* Whitstable, 
and we name this latter place because it is the scene of a very considerable 
and well-conducted industry in oysters. The oyster farm of Whitstable 
is held by a joint-stock company ; it is a co-operative enterprise in the 
best sense of the term, and has been in existence for a long period. The 
oyster-bed of that place is about a mile and a half square, and has been 
Buch a very prosperous concern as to have acquired the name of “ the 
happy fishing grounds.” At Whitstable, Faversham, and adjoining water 
farms, not counting the large surface granted to a newly-formed company, 
a space of twenty-seven square miles is taken up in oyster culture, and the 
industry carried on in this piece of ground involves the gain and the 
expenditure of a very large sum of money yearly ; 3,000 people are 
emjdoycd, who earn copital wages all the year round — the sum paid for 
labour by the various companies being set down at over ICO, 000/. per 
annum, and in addition to this expenditure for wages, a large sum is 
of course required for the repairing and purchasing of boats, sails, 
dredges, &c. Ac. 

The course of work at Whitstable is much us follows: — The business 
of the company is to feed oysters for the London and other markets ; for 
this purpose they buy brood or spat, and lay it down in their beds to 
grow. When the company's own oysters produce a spat, that is, when 
the spawn or “ lloatsome,” emitted from their own bods, fulls upon their 
own ground, so much the better ; but this falling of the sput is in a great 
degree accidental, as no rule con be laid down as to whether the oysters 
will spawn in any jwrticular year, or where tlic spawn may be carried 
to. No artificial contri>Tinces have hitherto been used at Whitstable 
for Uio saving of the sj»awn. We must now exjdain, before going 
further, tlie ratio of growth. While in the spat stale it is ailculated 
that a bushel measure will contain 25,000 oysters. When the spawn 
is two years old it is called brood, and while in this condition a 
bushel measura will hold 5,500. In the next stage of growth, oystei-s 
are called ware, and it tski^ nlKiut 2,000 to fill the bushel. In the 
final, or oyster stage, a bushel contains 1,,500 individuals. Very large 
sums have l>een jioid in some years by tlie Whitstable company for brood 
witli which to stock their grounds, great quantities being collected from 
the Kisex side ; and a large number of ]>eop]e derive a comfortable income 
by collocling eystiw brocxl on the ]mbHc foreshores, and disposing of it 
to persons who have private oyster nurseries or “ layings,” as tlioc 
are locally called, llic grounds of Pont — ^an open waU r sixteen miles 
long by ihrea broad — are particularly fruitful in spat, and pw to all- 
About one hundred and fifty boats with crews of three or four men find 
constant employment upon it in oUaining young oysters, which are sold 
to the neighbouring oyster farmers, although it is certain that the brood 
thua fteely obtained mwA have floated out of their own oyster beds. The 
}icioe of brocsl is often m high as 40i. per bushel, a^ it is the suiit 
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obtained over this cost price that must be looked to for the paying of 
wages and the realization of profit. 

The beds of Whitstable are “ worked ” with great industry, and it is 
the process of ‘‘ working ” that improves the Whitstable oyster so much 
beyond those found on the natural beds, which are known as ** commons,’* 
in contradistinction to the bred oysters which are called “ natives.” These 
latter are justly considered to be of superior flavour, although no particular 
reason can be given for their being so. Indeed, in many instances they 
are not natives at all, but a grand mixture of all kinds, brood being brought 
from Preston-Pans and Newhaven in the Frith of Forth, and from many 
other places, to enrich the stock. The so-called native oysters, — and the 
name is applied to all that are bred in the estuaries of the Thames, — are 
very large in flesh, succulent, and delicate, and fetch a much higher price 
than any other oyster. The beds of natives are all situated on the London 
clay or on similar formations. There can, however, be no doubt that the 
difference in flavour and quantity of flesh is produced by the system of 
transplanting and working that is rigorously carried on over all the beds 
in the estuary of the Thames. Every year the whole extent of the 
layings are gone over and examined by means of the dredge. Successive 
portions are dredged over day by day, and it may be said that almost 
every individual oyster is examined once a year. On the occasion of 
these examinations the brood is detached from the cultch, double oysters 
are separated, and all kinds of enemies (and these are very numerous) 
are seized upon and killed. It requires about eight men per acre to 
>\urk the beds effectively. During three days a week, dredging for wliat 
is called the ** planting ” is carried on, that is, the transference of the 
r} .Nters fi*om one place to another, as may be thought suitable for their 
growth, and also the removing of dead ones, the clearing away of mussels, 
aiid so on. On the other three days of the week, it becomes the duty of 
the men to dredge for the London market. A bell is carried round and 
rung every morning to rouse the dredgers, and, at a ^iven signal, all the 
men start to do their portion of the work. There is usually a prescribed 
ta k, or “ stint,” as it is locally called, tliat is, a certain quantity of oysters 
to procure of a shapely, nseublc condition, all others being thrown back 
to tlic sea, the small and nice-looking ones to wait till their beards be 
grown, the old and ugly ones to repeat the story of their birth. The 
huj&iiiesB of the Whitstable Oyster Company is managed, and managed 
by a jury of twelve, and the shares or privileges of the company 
cau only be held by the free dredgermen, a society into which there is 
^ly one way of admission, namely, by birth. A man’s interest in the 
concern ends by his death, but, if married, the widow is entitled to a 
P^ou. The Whitstable Company have a fleet of boats, consisting of 
drvtigiog smacka, and carrying hoys — ^for they still carry on the old fashion 
of lending their oysters to Billingsgate by the Thames, they do not use 
^ miiraj— which is valaed at 20,(>00L, and their ]|riiig stock of oysters 
is thought to he worth at kast 200,000/. 
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There are several other oyster companies that carry on business in the 
estuary of the Thames. There is, for instance, the company of the 
burghers of Queensborough, which is as strictly regulated as that of 
Whitstable, and which produces the fine Milton oysters. We may also 
mention the Faversham Company, which claims to be the most ancient of 
all the Thames companies : it has existed for many centuries. Then there 
are many gentlemen who own private beds, and carry on a large business. 
Mn Allaton, a London oyster- merchant, has always from forty to fifty 
vessels engaged in the trade. These ships vary from small dredging vessels 
of eight or ten tons to carrying ships of thirty, forty, or fifty tons, according 
as they are employed on the home banks or in voyages to Ireland or the 
CJiatinel Islands. 

The system of management in all the companies on the Thames is 
very similar. Tlio Colne Fishery Company, for instance, is superintended 
by a jury of twelve, appointed by a functionary called the water-bailiff, 
who, in his turn, is appointed by the corporation of Colchester. At the 
beginning of the season the jury meet together, take stock of the oysters 
in hand, and then fix the price at which sales may be made during the 
season, and also name tljc price to be paid to the cli edgermen for lifting them, 
which is usually at so much jicr wash, the name of a local measure. The 
foreman of the company notihes to the dredgers their daily stint, which, 
of coiii*sc, varies with the demand, and ranges from three to twelve wash ; 
but the time occupied in the task is seldom more than a couple of hours, 
leaving the remainder of the day at the man's own disposal; and as some 
of these dredgers are excellent divers, they frequently got extra employ- 
ment. The profiMuuonal dredgers who w^ork fur the Colne Company make 
very good wages, nt from :hroc to five shillings per wash of two pecks, 
—a fourth of what tluy earn is paid for the boat, and the rest of tlie 
money is divided among the crew. Private oystermen get their wrork 
done ohea|)cr. lJut take the system of our home oyster farming as a 
whole, it is highly profitable, and only requires better machinery for the 
gathering of the spnwui to be almost perfect. 

We are sorry to know that the Scottish oystcmien are not so provident 
an their brethren of tlie south. The Firth of Forth may, without ox- 
aggoration, be said to be one great oyster-bed; yet oysters are becoming 
yearly more difficult to obtain in Edinburgh. The oyster-beds of Uie 
Firili of Forth extend for a length of twenty miles, that is, from an 
iilaiid oalldd Inch Muckra to Oookenxic, and at some places the beds 
are nearly three miles in breadth, the quality of the oysters being re- 
markably fine. Tlie fishermen, allltough they hold tliese bods from the 
auperiartt at a merely nominal rant, do nothing in the way of adding 
to their natural produettveness by culture or cleaning. Five or six 
millions of oystors are taken out of the Forth eveiy season, and this 
diaught cm tlie banka— ctuiplod with the fiict that in some years little 
or no iq^awn k emitted, and Umt the lucirtaiity among the young is very 
•evoKv— it m thought, is now attaimiig a figure above the ratio of iuerem*. 
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When we have told that an oyster is thought to yield from one to two 
millions of young, it may sound improbable that a draught on the banka 
of six millions a year should be dangerous to the productiveness of the 
beds ; but although aU kinds of shell-fish ore remarkably fecund, it must 
be borne in mind that the mortality incidental to sea life is enormous, 
and there are animals that, according to the dredgers, devour the spat 
as sailors do pea-soup ; and, os we have already stated, if the spawn docs 
not speedily attain a coigne of vantage to -which it can cling, it is for ever 
lost. Even the salmon, with its superior protective advantages, scarcely 
yields one presentable table fish for each thousand eggs that are spawned. 

The Edinburgh oyster beds, which are held from the Corporation and 
the Duke of Buccleugh, at a total sum of 35/. per annum, are managed by 
the society of free fishermen of Newhaven. The best oysters are found on 
the beds belonging to the Duke of Buccleugh, but unfortunately they are 
not allowed to lie a proper time so as to come to maturity and reproduce, 
in consequence of there being too many boats engaged in the dredging. 
They number no fewer than from fifty to seventy in all, and the daily 
takings of each boat -vary much, ranging from 1,200 to 2,500 : they are 
usually disposed of at the boat’s side, at prices varying from 10c/. to Ss. per 
hundred — thirty-two being added to each hundred, as is customary among 
lishermcn. Very fine oysters are brought from Preston-Pans, a little 
fitdiing-place about eight miles from Edinburgh. These are knotvn as 
“ jmndores,” and their praises have been celebrated by Christopher North 
and other celebrated gastronomers. They are said to derive their fine 
llnvour from the refuse water escaping from the salt pans, and they used 
to he taken close to these establishments, hence their name of **pan- 
doors.” The beds at this part of the Forth arc also greatly neglected, so 
for Qs any kind of cultivation is concerned, and we regret to see that 
large quantities of brood are being daily dredged for the purpose of feeding 
the oyster beds in the estuary of the Thames. Upon the last occasion of 
our inspecting these beds no less than a hundred barrels of oyster brood 
Were in course of being desjAtched to the beds of Whitstable and ncigh- 
Uiiirhood, so that next year, or next again, tlie Londoners wiH, in all 
[probability, bo feasting on the pandore “ natives ” of Preston-Pans. 

The wholesale spoliation now going on at the oyster-beds of the Frith 
of Forth is greatly to be regretted, although we think it is destined to 
^ork its own cure, for the beds once thorouglily exhausted from the over- 
drtdging which is now going on— and it is so great that the oysters 
C'C’Asumed in Edinburgh will soon have to be brought from London — will 
m all probability be given over to persons to restock on the plan now so 
popular on the contiucut, and the fishermen be very properly deprived 
of the chance of ever again despoiling them. The Frith of Forth seems 
a» if it had been destined bj nature for the laying down of oyster farms : 
inch of the bottom that river might be laid thick with oysters 

m Alloa to North Berwick. A thousand oyster farmers might within 
the bounds of the present beds canj on a highly remunerative business. 
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It is pleasing to note that the Irish people are becoming in some degree 
alive to the pioductive powers of their seaboard, and that* licences for 
the formation of oyster beds on various parts of the coast are constantly 
applied for ; so large a space as 5,000 acres, extending over the shores of 
ten counties, having been granted by the Fishery Commissioners to twenty- 
tax different persons for the purposes of oyster farming. What is wanted 
in the sister isle is a public opinion ** on the subject of the fisheries ; this, 
Mr. Bodmond Barry, who has kindly sent us a great budget of informa- 
tion, is labouring to create. As regards the Irish oyster fisheries, it is 
curious to note that, although the Irish natives ” had at one time a very 
bad reputation, all the great banks have been cleaned out by over fishing. 
The celebrated Carlingford beds are exhausted, so are the many beds of 
Sligo, as also the oyster banks of Clare ; on the far-famed Tralee beds 
there is not even the ghost of a shell to be found, while some of^ the 
remaining beds are being so rapidly exhausted by the transportation of 
the young oysters to the English banks, that in a short time they, too, 
will be without a single oyster. As much as 8,0001. have been paid for 
brood at certain of the Irish fisheries, and this was shipped away to be fed 
as natives in the Thames. A celebrated Thames oyster farmer, who has 
largely surveyed the Irish coast, is of opinion that it contains many fine 
•pots fur the laying down of oyster beds, and that a very large commerce 
might be carried on, if not in oysters for consumption, at any rate in brood, 
for tlia Thames oyster companies. 

According to a correspondent of The Timetf the number of oysters 
consumed in Paris is at the rate of upwards of one million per day I In 
order that a proper judgment might be conic to as regards the flavour and 
quality of French grown oysters, a tasting exhibition was recently held by 
the Acclinintixatum Society of Paris, when a great number of different 
growths were criticizcHl. The oysters were all opened on the deep 
iliell, and were not touched by spoon or fork, but were sucked into 
the mouth, which is the proper way to eat them, and had no condiment 
other than their own sauce. We need not go over the names of the 
localities preierrod ; suiiice it to say, that great praise was bestowed on 
this new phase of Frencli industry, and on M. Coste for its development. 
Wo consume enormous quantities of oysters, too, and surely we can do in 
England what b done so easily in France. From what ia annually acoom- 
pliahed in the estuary of the Thames, without much culture, it is clear 
that our supidies con be largely augmented, and that, however great 
may be the demand, it can be met by an extension cl the plan of oyster 
fluminf. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The New Mamma. 

Tuesday afternoon Molly returned 
home, to the home which was already 
strange, and what Warwickshire 
people would call “ unked,” to her. 
New paint, new paper, new colours ; 
grim servants dressed in their best, 
and objecting to every change — 
from their master^s marriage to the 
new oilcloth in the hall, which 
tripped ’em up, and threw ’em 
down, and was cold to the feet, and 
smelt just abominable.” All these 
complaints Molly had to listen to, 
and it was not a cheeiful prepara- 
tion for the reception which she 
already felt to be so formidable. 

The sound of their carriage - 
wheels was heard at last, and Molly 
went to the front door to meet them, 
llc^- father got out first, and took 
h^r hand and held it while he hel|x:d his bride to alight. Then ho 
kissed her fondly, and passed her on to his wife; but her veil was so 
Si^'urely (and becomingly) fastened down, that it was some time before 
^Irs. Gibbon could get her lips clear to greet her new daughter. Then 
tht re was luggage to be seen about ; and both the travellers were occupied 
this, while Molly stood by, trembling with excitement, unable to help, 
And ou]^ conscious of Betty’s rather cross looks, as heavy box ailer heavy 
jammed up the passage. 

Molly, my dear, show — your mamma to her room 1 ” 

Mr. Gibson had hesitated, because the question of the name by which 
Molly was to call her new relation had never oeeurred to him before* 
The cow flashed into Molly's face. Was die to call her ** mammaf ” — 
^ name long appeopriated in her to some one else— to her own 
dead mother. The icbellkNis heart roes ^ ftid nothhig; 

4 — « 
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She led the way upstairs, Mrs. Gibson turning round, from time to time, 
with some fresh direction as to which bag or trunk she needed most. She 
hardly spoke to oily till they were both in the newly-furnished bedroom, 
where a small fire had been lighted by Molly’s orders. 

“ Now, my love, we can embrace each other in j)eace. O dear, how 
tired I ami ” — (after the embrace had been accomplished.) “ My spirits 
are so easily affected with fatigue ; but your dear papa has been kindness 
itself. Dear I what an old-fashioned bed I And what a — But it doesn’t 
signify. By and by we’ll renovate the house — won’t we, my dear ? And 
you’ll be my little maid to-night, and help me to arrange a few things, 
for I’m just worn out with the day’s journey.” 

“ I’ve ordered a sort of tea-dinner to be ready for you,” said Molly. 
“ Shall I go and tell them to send it in ? ” 

“ I’m not pure if I can go down again to-night. It would be very 
comfortable to have a little table brought in here, and sit in my dressing- 
gown by this cheerful fire. But, to be sure, there’s your dear papa ? I 
really don’t think he would cat anything if I were not there. One must 
not think about oneself, you know. Yes, I’ll come down in a quarter of 
on hour.” 

But Mr. Gibson had found a note awaiting him, With an immediate 
pummona to an old patient, dangerously ill ; and, snatching a mouthful of 
food while his horse was being saddled, he had to resume at once his old 
habits of attention to liis profession above everything. 

As soon ns Mrs. Gibson found that he was not likely to miss her 
presence — he had eaten a very tolerable lunch of bread and cold meat in 
solitude, BO ber fears about his appetite in her absence were not well 
founded— she desired to have her meal upstairs in her own room; and 
poor Molly, not daring to tell the servants of this whim, had to carry up 
first a tabic, which, how^ever small, was too heavy for her; and afterwards 
all Uic choice |>ortion8 of the meal, which she had taken great pains to 
arrange on the table, ns she had seen such things done at Hamley, inter- 
mixed W'ilh fruit and flowTrs that hud that morning been sent in from 
TsriouB great houses where Mr. Gibson was respected and valued. How 
pretty Molly had thought her handiwork an hour or two before! 
How dreary it seemed ns, at last released from Mrs. Gibson’s conver- 
mtion, she sate down in solitude to cold tea and the drumsticks of the 
chicken I No one to look at her preparationp, and admire her deft^honded- 
ness and taste I She had thought that her father would be gratified 
by it, and then he had never seen it. She had meant her cares as 
an offering of good-will to her stepmoUier, who even now was ringing 
her bell to have the tray taken away, and Mias Gibson summoned to her 
bedroom. 

Molly hastily finished her meal, and went upstairs again. 

" 1 (M so lundj, darling, in this strange house ; do come and be with 
me, and hdp me to unpack. I think your dear papa might have put off 
Ilia visit lo Mr. Craven Bmith for just this one evening.** 
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** Mr. Craven Smith couldn’t put off his dying,” said Molly, bluntly. 

“ You droll girl ! ” said Mrs. Gibson, with a faint laugh. “ But if this 
Mr. Smith is dying, as you say, what’s the use of your father’s going off 
to him in such a hurry ? Does he expect any legacy, or anything of that 
kind?” 

Molly bit her lips to prevent herself from saying something disagree** 
able. She only answered, — 

<< 1 don’t quite know that he is dying. The man said so ; and papa 
can sometimes do something to make the last struggle easier. At any 
rate, it’s always a comfort to the family to have him.” 

Wliat dreary knowledge of death you have learned for a girl of youf 
oge I Really, if I had heard all these details of your father’s profession, I 
doubt if I could have brought myself to have him 1 ” 

He doesn’t make the illness or the death ; he does his best against 
them. I call it a very fine thing to think of what he does or tries to do. 
And you will think so, too, when you see how he is watched for, and how 
people welcome him ! ” 

“Well, don’t let us talk any more of such gloomy things to-night I I 
tliink I shall go to bed at once, I am so tired, if you will only sit by me 
till I get sleepy, darling. If you will talk to me, the sound of your voice 
will soon send me off.” 

Molly got a book, and read her stepmother to sleep, preferring that to 
llie harder task of keeping up a continual murmur of speech. 

Then she stole down and went into the dining-room, where the fire 
was gone out ; purposely neglected by the servants, to mark their dis- 
pleasure at their new mistress’s having had her tea in her own room. 
Molly managed to light it, however, before her father came home, and 
collected and rearranged some comfortable food for him. Then she knelt 
down again on the hearth-rug, gazing into the fire in a dreamy reverie, 
which had enough of sadness about it to cause the tears to drop unnoticed 
from her eyes. But she jumped up, and shook herself into brightness at 
tl»e sound of her father’s step. 

How is Mr. Craven Smith ? ” said she. 

** Dead. He just recognized me. He was one of my first patients on 
coming to HoUingford.” 

Mr. Gibson sate down in the arm-chair mode ready for him, and 
vrarmed his hands at the fire, seeming neither to need food nor talk, as he 
Went over a train of recollections. Then he roused himself from his 
^dness, and looking round the room, he said briskly enough,*— 

^ And where’s the new mamma ? ” 

She was tired, and went to bed early. Oh, papa ! mutt I call hes 
‘ mamma ? ’ ” 

“ I should like it,” replied he, with a slight contraction of the lirolirs. 

Molly was silent. She put a cup of tea near him $ he stirred it, and 
^pped it, and then he recurred to the subject. 

” Why shouldn’t you call her 'mamma'? Fm sure she mcaiiC td do 
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the duty of a mother to you. We all may make mistakes, and her ways 
may not be quite aU at once our ways ; but at any rate let us start with 
a family bond between us.'* 

What would Roger say was right ?-^that was the question that rose 
to Molly *s mind. She had always spoken of her father’s new wife as 
Mrs. Gibson, and had once burst out at Miss Brownings’ with a protesta- 
tion that she never would call her “ mamma.” She did not feel drawn to 
her new relation by their intercourse that evening. She kept silence, 
though she knew her father was expecting an answer. At last he gave 
up his expectation, and turned to another subject ; told about their 
journey, questioned her as to the Hamleys, the Brownings, Lady Harriet, 
and the afternoon they had passed together at the Manor House. But 
there was a certain hardness and constraint in his manner, and in hers 
a heaviness and absence of mind. All at once she said, — 

“ Papa, I will call her * mamma 1 ’ ” 

Ho took her hand, and grasped it tight ; but for an instant or two he 
did not speak. Then he said, — 

“ Y(»u won’t be sorry for it, Molly, when you come to lie as poor 
Craven Smitli did to-night.” 

For some time the murmurs and grumblings of the two cider servants 
were confined to Molly’s cars, then they spread to her father’s, who, to 
Molly’s dismay, made summary work with them. 

“ You don’t like Mrs. Gibson’s ringing her bell so often, don’t you ? 
You’ve been sjwilt, I’m afraid ; but if you don’t conform to my wife’s 
desires, you have the remedy in your own bands, you know.” 

What servant ever resisted Uie temptation to give warning after such 
a speccli ns that ? Betty told Molly she was going to leave, in as indifferent 
a manner os she could possibly assume towards the giri, whom she had 
tended and been about for the last sixteen years. Molly had hitherto 
cousidcred her fonner nurse as a fixture in tlie house ; she would almost 
as soon have tliought of her father’s proposing to sever the relationship 
between tliem ; and here was Betty coolly talking over whether her next 
place sliould be in town or country. But a great deal of this was 
assumed hardness. Iii a week cw two Betty was in fioods of tears at 
the prospect of leaving her nursling, and woqld fain have stayed and 
answered all the bells in the house once every quarter of an hour. Even 
Hr. Gibson’s masculine heart was touched, ij the sorrow of the old 
servant, which mode itself obvious to him every time he' came across her 
by her broken voice aa8 her swollen cyea. 

One day he said to UoUj, wish you’d odt your momma if 
Belly might not stay, if she made a proper apology, and all that sort 
iff thing.” 

** I don’t much think it will be of any use,” said Molly, in a moornful 
Toice. ^ 1 know she is writing, or has written, about some under-house* 
maid ai the Towm.” 

^ Well l-^ali I want is peaoa aad a decent q[iiantity of cheerihloei* 
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when 1 come home. I see enough of tears in other people’s houses* 
After all, Betty has been with us sixteen years — a sort service of the 
antique world. But the woman may be happier elsewWe. Do as you 
like about asking mamiha ; only if she agrees, I shall be quite willing.” 

So Molly tried her hand at making a request to that effect to 
Mrs. Gibson. Her instinct told her she should be unsuccessful ; but 
surely favour was never refused in so soft a tone. 

My dear girl, I should never have thought of sending an old servant 
away, — one who has had the charge of you from your birth, or nearly 
so. 1 could not have had the heart to do it. She might have stayed for 
ever for me, if she had only attended to all my wishes ; and I am not 
unreasonable, am I ? But, you see, she complained ; and when your 
dear papa spoke to her, she gave W’arning ; and it is quite against 
my principles ever to take an apology from a servant who has given 
warning.” 

“ She is so sorry,” pleaded Molly ; “ she says she will do anything 
5 ou wish, and attend to all your orders, if she may only stay.” 

“ But, sweet one, you seem to forget that I cannot go against my 
principles, however much I may be sorry for Betty. She should not 
h;r. e given way to ill- temper, as I said before ; although I never liked 
h(r, and considered her a most inefficient servant, thoroughly spoilt by 
]kl\ iiig had no mistress for so long, I should have borne with her-^at 
k'cibt, I think I should — as long as I could. Now I have all but engaged 
Maria, who was under-housemaid at the Towers, so don’t let me hear 
any more of Betty’s sorrow, or anybody else’s sorrow, for I’m sure, 
^hat with your dear papa’s sad stories and other things, I’m getting 
quite low'.” 

Molly was silent for a moment or two. 

Have you quite engaged Maria?” asked she. 

No — I said ‘ all but engaged.’ Sometimes one would think you did 
not hear things, dear Molly ! ” repHed Mrs. Gibson, petulantly. Maria 
IN living in a place where they don’t give her as much wages as she 
desorves. Perhaps they can’t afford it, poor things I I’m always sorry 
for jx)verty, and would never speak hardly of those who are not rich ; 
hut 1 have offered her two pounds more than she gets at present, so I 
tliiuk she’ll leave. At any rate, if they increase her wages, 1 shall 
increase my offer in proportion; so I think I’m sure to get her. Such 
s t'enieel girl ! — alw'ays brings in a letter on a salver 1 ” 

“ Poor Betty ! ” said Molly, softly. 

Poor old soul ! I hope she'll profit by the lesson. Pm sure,” sighed 
(•ut Mrs. Gibson ; but it’s a pity we hadn’t Maria before the county 
ijw*nlies began to call.” 

Mrs, Gibson had been highly gratified by the circumstanoe of so 

calls ** from county families.” Her huslNuid was much respected; 
and many ladiea from various halls, oourto, and houses, who had profited 

his serviois towards themselves and their fiunilies, thought it right to 
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pay his new wife the attention of a call when they drove into Hellingford 
to shop. The of expectation into which these calls threw Mrs. Gibson 
rather diminished Mr. Gibson’s domestic comfort. It was awkward to be 
carrying hot, savoury-smelling dishes from the kitchen to the dining-room 
at the very time when high-born ladies, with noses of aristocratic refine- 
ment, might be calling. Still more awkward was the accident which 
hap])ened in consequence of clumsy Betty’s haste to open the front door 
to a lofty footman’s ran-tan, which caused her to set down the basket 
containing the dirty plates right in his mistress’s way, as she stepped 
gingerly through the comparative darkness of the hall ; and then the 
young men, leaving the dining-room quietly enough, but bursting with 
long-repressed giggle, or no longer restraining their tendency to practical 
joking, no matter who might be in the passage when they made their exit. 
The remedy proposed by Mrs. Gibson for all these distressing grievances 
was a late dinner. The luncheon for the young men, as she observed to 
her husband, might be sent into tlie surgery. A few elegant cold trifles 
for herself and Molly would not scent the house, and she would always 
take care to have some little dainty ready for him. He acceded, but 
unwillingly, for it was nn innovation on the habits of a lifetime, and he 
felt as if he should never be able to arrange his rounds aright with this 
now-fanglod notion of a six o’clock dinner. 

** Don’t get any dainties for me, my dear ; bread and cheese is the 
chief of my diet, like it was that of the old woman’s.” 

“ I know nothing of your old woman,” replied his wife ; ** but really 
I cannot allow cheese to come beyond the kitchen.” 

** Then I’ll rat it there,” said he. “ It’s close to the stable-yard, and 
Ifl come in in a hurry 1 c;in get it in a moment.” 

** Really, Mr. Gibson, it is astonishing to compare your appearance and 
manners with your tastes. You look such a gentleman, as dear Lady 
Cumnor used to say.” 

Then the cook left; also an old servant, tliough not so old n one as 
Betty. The cook did not like the trouble of late dinners; and, being a 
Methodist, she objected on religious grounds to trying any of Mrs. Gibson’s 
new ri'ccipts for Fnmch dishes. It was not scriptural, she said. There 
was a deal of mention of food in the Bible ; but it was of sheep ready 
dressetl, which moaTit mutton, and of wine, and of bread and milk, and 
figs and raisins, of fatted calves, a good well-browned fillet of veal, and 
such like ; but it had always gone against her conscienoe to cook swine- 
floiih and make raised pork-pies, and now if she was to be set to cook 
heathen dislteo after the fashion of the Papists, she’d sooner give it all up 
legethcr. Bo the cook ibUowe<Ho Betty’s trade, and Mr. Gibson had to satisfy 
his healthy English api^iiite on badly made omelcUes, rissoles, vol-au-vents, 
troqueUi and ttmbalei ; never being exactly tore what he was eating. 

He bad made up his mind before his marriage to yield in tnBmt ^ 
be firm in greater things. Rut the difiTerences of opinion about trifief 
ame fimy digr> end were perhaps mors annoying than if they had lefafied 
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to things of more consequence. Molly knew her fatliei:*s looks as well as 
she knew her alphabet; his wife did not; and being an unperceptive 
person, except when her own interests were dependent upon another 
person’s humour, never found out how he was 'worried by all the small 
daily concessions which he made to her will or her whims. He never 
allowed himself to put any regret into shape, even in his own mind ; he 
repeatedly reminded himself of his wife’s good qualities, and comforted 
himself by thinking they should work together better as time rolled on; 
but he was very angry at a bachelor great-uncle of Mr. Coxe’s, who, after 
taking no notice of his red-headed nephew for years, suddenly sent for 
him, after the old man had partially recovered from a serious attack of 
illness, and appointed him his heir, on condition that his great-nephew 
remained with him during the remainder of his life. This had happened 
almost directly after Mr. and Mrs. Gibson’s return from their wedding 
joumey, and once or twice since that time Mr. Gibson had found himself 
wondering why the deuce old Benson could not have made up his mind 
sooner, and so have rid his house of the unwelcome presence of the young 
lover. To do Mr. Coxe justice, in the very last conversation he had as a 
piq)il with Mr. Gibson he had said, with hesitating awkwardness, that 
])Oi haps the new circumstances in which he should be placed might make 
some difference with regard to klr. Gibson’s opinion on — 

“ Not at all,” said Mr. Gibson, quickly. ** You are both of you too 
young to know your own minds ; and if my daughter was silly enough to 
bo in love, she should never have to calculate her happiness on the chances 
(f an old man’s death. I dare say he’ll disinherit you after all. He may 
do, and then you’d be worse off than ever. No ! go away, and forget all 
tlii'j nonsense; and when you’ve done, come back and see us I ” 

So Mr. Coxe went aw’ay, wdth an oath of unalterable faithfulness in 
Ills heart; and Mr. Gibson had unwillingly to fulfil an old promise made 
a gentleman farmer in the ndghbourhood a year or two before, and to 
take the second son of Mr. Browne in young Coxe’s place. He was to be 
the last of th,e race of pupils, and he was rather more than a year younger 
than Molly. Mr. Gibson trustal that there would be no repetition of the 
Coxe romance. 


CHAPTER XYL 
Tu£ Bride at Home. 

Amuxg the “county people” (as Mrs. Gibson termed them) who called 
^pon her as a bride, were the two young Mr. Hamleys. The squire, 
their father, had done his oongratulationa, as far as lie ever intended 
do them, to Mr. Gibson himself when he came to the hall ; but Mrs. 
Baoiley, unable to go and pay visits herself, anxious to diow attention to 
kind doctor*s new wife, and with perhi^Mi a little f^mpaihetie enriositj 
•i to bow Molly and her stepmother got on together, made her sons ride 
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over to Hollingford "with her cards and apologies. They camo* into the 
newly-furnished drawing-room, looking bright and fresh from their ride : 
Osborne first, as usual, perfectly dressed for the occasion, and with the 
sort of fine manner which sate so well upon him ; Roger, looking like a 
strong-built, cheerful, intelligent country farmer, followed in his brother’s 
train. Mrs. Gibson was dressed for receiving callers, and made the effect 
she always intended to produce, of a very pretty woman, no longer in first 
youth, but with such soft manners and such a caressing voice, that people 
forgot to wonder what her real age might be. Molly was better dressed 
than formerly ; her stepmother saw after that. She disliked anything old 
or shabby, or out of taste about her ; it hurt her eye ; and she had alre.ady 
fidgeted Molly into a new amount of care about the manner in which she 
put on her clothes, arranged her hair, and was gloved and shod. Mrs. 
Gibson had tried to put her through a course of rosemary washes and 
creams in order to improve her tanned complexion; but about that 
Molly was either forgetful or rebellious, and IMrs. Gibson could not well 
come up to the girl’s bedroom every night and see that she daubed her 
fu(se and neck over with the cosmetics so carefully provided for her. Still 
licr appearance was extremely improved, even to Osborne’s critical eye. 
Roger Bouglit rather to discover in her looks and expression whether she was 
happy or not; his mother had especially charged him to note all these signs. 

Osborne and Mrs. Gibson made themselves agreeable to each other 
according to the approved fashion when a young man calls on a middlc- 
nged bride. Tlu'y talked of the “ Shakspeare and musical glasses’* of 
tlie day, each vicing with the otlmr in their knowledge of London 
topics. Molly heard fragnients of their conversation in the pauses 
of silence belvvoeii Roger and herself. Her hero was coming out in 
quite a new character ; no longer literary or poetical!, or romantic, or 
critical, he was now full of the lust new }>lay, the singers at the opera. 
He had the advantage over Mrs. Gibson, who, in fact, only spoke of these 
tilings from liearsay, from listening to the talk at the Towers, while 
Osborne hud run up from Cambridge two or three times to hear this, or 
to sec that wonder of Uie season. Bui she had tlic advantage over him in 
greater lioldnoss of invention to eko out her facts ; and besides she had 
more skill in the clioice and arrangement of her vrords, so as to make it 
apjK'ar as if the opinions that were in reality quotations, were formed by 
herself from actual experience or personal observation; such aa, in speak- 
ing of tl)e mannerisms of a famous Italian singer, she would ask, — 

** Did you observe her constant trick of heaving her ahoulders atnl 
chilling her hands together before the took a high note ? — ^which was 
■aid at to imply that Mrt. Gibaon liexaclf liad noticed tiiis trick. Moll}’} 
who bad a pretty good idea by this timo of how her stepmother h.^al 
pasted the last year of her life, listened with no small bewilderment te 
this oonversation ; but at IcngUi decided that she must misunderstand 
what they were saying, as she could not gather up the missing links ihr 
Ihe nsosnily of replying to Roger's questions and remarks. Osborne was 
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not the same Osborne he was when with his mother at the hall. Roger 
saw her glancing at his brother. 

You think my -brother looking ill ? ” said he, lowering his voice. 

“ No — not exactly.-” ' 

“ He is not well. Both my father and I are anxious about him. 
That run on the Continent did him harm, instead of good ; and his dis- 
appointment at his examination has told upon him, I’m afraid.” 
was not thinking he looked ill; only changed somehow.” 

“ He says he must go back to Cambridge soon. Possibly it may do 
liini good ; and I shall be off next week. This is a farewell visit to you, 
as well as one of congratulation to Mrs. Gibson.” 

“ Your mother will feel your both going away, won’t she ? But of 
course young men will always have to live away from home.” 

“ Yes,” he replied. ** Still she feels it a good deal ; and I am not satis- 
fied about her health either. You will go out and see her sometimes, will 
you ? fahe is very fond of you.” 

If I may,” said Molly, unconsciously glancing at her stepmother. 
Slio had an uncomfortable instinct that, in spite of Mrs. Gibson’s own 
perpetual flow of words, she could, and did, hear everything that fell from 
Molly’s lips. 

“ Do you want any more books ? ” said he. If you do, make a list 
out, and send it to my mother before I leave, next Tuesday. After I am 
gone, there will be no one to go into the library and pick them out.” 

After they were gone, Mrs. Gibson began her usual comments on the 
(loj)arted visitors. 

“ I do like that Osborne Hamley ! What a nice fellow he is ! Some- 
liow, I always do like eldest sons. He will have the estate, won’t he? 
1 hhall ask your dear papa to encourage him to come about the house. He 
Will be a very good, very pleasant acquaintance for you and Cynthia. 
1 lic Ollier is but a loutish young fellow, to my mind ; there is no aris- 
torratic bearing about him. I suppose he takes afler his mother, who is 
hut a pan-enue, I’ve heard them say at the Towers.” 

Molly was spiteful enough to have great pleasure in saying, — 

“ 1 think I’ve heard her father was a Russian merchant, and imported 
UIlow and hemp. Mr. Osborne Ilamlcy is extremely like her.” 

Indeed ! But there’s no calculating these things. Anyhow, he is 
the }>crfect gentleman in appearance and manner. The estate is entailed, 
^ it not ? ” 

” 1 know nothing about it,” said Molly. 

A short silence ensued. Then Mrs. Gibson said,— 

.. 7^^ know, I almost think I must get dear papa to give a little 

^ner-party, and a^ Mr. Osborne Hamley? I should like to have him 
^1 St home in this house. It would be something cheerful for him after 
( « duluess and solitude of Hamley HalL For the old people don’t vimt 
I believe? ” 

lie’s going back to Gsmbri^ge next ireek,” said Molly. 
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Ifl he ? Well, then, we’ll put off our little dinner till Cynthia 
comes home. I should like to have some young society for her, poor 
darling, when she returns.” 

When is she coming ?” said Molly, who had always a longing curiosity 
for this same Cynthia’s return. 

“ Oh ! I’m not sure ; perhaps at the new year — perhaps not till 
Easter. I must^get this drawing-room all new furnished first ; and then 1 
mean to fit up her room and yours just alike. They are just the same size, 
only on opposite sides of the passage.” 

“Are you going to new-furnish that room ?” said Molly, in astonish- 
ment at the never-ending changes. 

“Yes; and yours, too, darling; so don’t be jealous.” 

“ Oh, please, mamma, not mine,” said Molly, taking in the idea for the 
first time. 

“ Yes, dear 1 You rfiall have yours done as well. A little French 
bed, and a new paper, and a pretty carpet, and a dressed-up toilet-table 
and glass, will make it look quite a difibrent place.” 

“ But 1 don’t want it to look difierent. I like it ns it is. Pray don’t 
do anything to it.” 

“ What nonsense, child 1 I never heard anything more ridiculous ! Most 
girls would be glad to get rid uf furniture only fit for the lumber-room.” 

“It was my own mamma’s before she was married,” said Molly, in 
a very low voice; bringing out this last plea unwillingly, but with a 
certainty that it would not l)e resisted. 

Mih. (lihson paused for a moment before she replied : 

“ It's very much to your credit that you should have such feeling'^, 
I’m sure. But don’t you think sentiment may be carried too far? Why, 
we should have no new furniture at all, and should have to put up witli 
worm-eaten horroi-s. Besides, my dear, Hollingford will seem very dull 
to Cyntliui, after pretty, gay France, and 1 want to make the first impres- 
aiuns attractive. I’ve a notion I can settle her down near here; and 1 
want her to come in a gmxl temper ; for, between ourselves, my dear, she 
ia a liuht, Kvtle wilful. You need not mention this to your papa.” 

“ But can't you do Cynthia's room, and not mine? Pleoae let mine 
alone.’* 

“ No, indeed ! 1 couldn’t agree to that. Only think what would be 
said of me by evm lKxly ; potting my own child, and neglecting 
hitsliaiurs ! 1 couldn’t tear it.” 

“ No one nciHi know.” 

“ In such a UiUo^UUlo pkoo as llollingrord 1 Seany, Molly, yoQ 
fdtker very or veiy obslituile, or else you don’t caro what 
things may be said about moi and all for a selfish fimey of your own ' 
Nol 1 owe tuyatlf the juslioe of acting in this matter as 1 please. Srery 
one shall know Fin not a common stepmother. Ereiy penny 1 
cm Cynthia 1 shall sptnid cu you loo ; so it's no use tall^g any 
about it.” 
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So Molly’s little white dimity bed, her old-fashioned chest of drawers, 
and her other cherished relics of her mother’s maiden -days, were consigned 
to the lumber-room ; and after a while, when Cynthia and her great 
French boxes had come home, liie old furniture that had filled up the 
space required for the fresh importation of trunks, disappeared into the 
lumber-room. 

All this time the family at the Towers had been absent; Lady 
Cumnor had been ordered to Bath for the early part of the winter, 
and her family were with her there. On dull rainy days, Mrs. Gibson 
used to bethink her of missing “ the Cumnors,” for so she had taken to 
calling them since her position had become more independent of theirs. 
It marked a distinction between her intimacy in the family, and the 
reverential manner in which the townspeople were accustomed to speak 
of “ the earl and the countess.” Both Lady Cumnor and Lady Harriot 
wrote to their dear Clare from time to time. The former had generally 
some commissions that she wished to have executed at the Towers, or 
in tlie town; and no one could do them so 'well as Clare, who was 
uc([uainted with all the tastes and ways of the countess. These com- 
missions were the cause of various bills for flys and cars from the George 
Irm. Mr. Gibson pointed out this consequence to his wife ; but she, in 
rot urn, bade him remark that a present of game was pretty sure to follow 
upon the satisfactory execution of Lady Cumnor’s wishes. Somehow, 
Mr. Gibson did not quite like this consequence either; but he was silent 
alK)iit it, at any rate. Lady Harriet’s letters w^ere short and amusing. 
Slic had that sort of regard for her old governess which prompted her to 
write from time to time, and to feel glad when the half- voluntary tusk 
was accomplished. Bo there was no real outpouring of confidence, but 
enough new's of the family and gossip of the place she was in, as she 
tliouglit would make Clare feel tliat she was not forgotten by her former 
pujiils, intermixed with moderate but sincere expressions of regard. How 
letters were quoted and referred to by Mrs. Gibson in her conversa- 
>U3 with the Ilollingfurd ladies I She had found out their efiect at 
Ahiaombe ; and it was not less at Hollingford. But she was rather per- 
plexed at kindly messages to Molly, and at inquiries as to how the 
Brownings liked the tea she hod sent ; and Molly had first to 
ixplain^ and then to narrate at full length, all the occurrences of the 
^teruoon at Ashcombe Manor House, and Lady Harriet’s subsequent call 
her at Miss Brownings’. 

'' What nonsense 1 ” said Mrs. Gibson, with some annoyance. Lady 
H.Lrrict only went to see you out of a deairo of amusement. She would 
make fun of Mias Brownings, and those two 'will be quoting her and 
^kiiig about her, just as if she was their intimalo friend.” 

'' 1 don't think she did make fun of them. She really seemed as if 
had been very kind.” 

And you suppose you know her ways better than I do, who have 
^^^an her these fifteen years? 1 tell jon abe rums every one into ridi* 
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cule wlio does not belong to her set. Wliy, she used always to speak of 
Miss Brownings as ‘ Pecksy and Flapsy.* 

“ She promised me she would not,’’ said Molly driven to bay. 

“ Promised you ! — Lady Harriet ? What do you mean ? ” 

“ Only — she spoke of them as Pccksy and Flapsy — and when she 
talked of coining to call on me at their house, I asked her not to come if 

she was going to to make fun of them.” 

‘‘ Uj ‘011 my word I with all my long acquaintance with Lady Harriet 
I should never have ventured on such impertinence.” 

“ I didn’t mean it as impertinence,” said ^lolly, sturdily. “ And 
1 don’t think Lady Harriet took it as such.” 

“ You can’t know anything about it. She can put on any kind of 
manner.” 

Just then Squire Hamley came in. It was his first call; and Mrs. 
Gibson gave him a graceful welcome, and was quite ready to accept his 
apology for its tardiness, and to assure him that she quite understood the 
pressure of business on every landowner who farmed his own estate. But 
no such apology was made. lie shook her hand heartily, as a mark of 
congratulation on her good fortune in having secured such a prize as his 
friend Gibson, but said nothing about his long neglect of duty. Molly, 
who by this time knew the few strong expressions of his countenance well, 
was sure that something was the matter, and that he was very much 
disturbed. 11c hardly attended to Mrs. Gibson’s fluent opening of con- 
versatiuoy for sbe had already determined to make a favourable impression 
on the father of the handsome young man who was heir to du estate, 
besides his own porsiuiul ngreoableucss ; but he turned to Molly, and, 
addressing her, 6uid~— altuosl in a low voice, as if lie W’as making a confi- 
dence to her that he did iu»t intend Mrs. Gibson to hear, 

Molly, vre are all wrong at home! Osborne has lost the fellow.ship 
at Trinity lie went back to try for. Then lie has gone and failed miser- 
ably in his degree, aOer all that he said, and that his mother said ; and 
I, like a fiad, went and boasted about my clever son. I can’t under- 
■Und it. I never expected anything extraordinary from Roger; but 

Osborne ! And tlicn it has tlirown madam into one of her bad fits <f 

illness ; and she swnis to have a fancy fur you, child ! Your father came 
U» ai»e her this morning. Poor thing, alie’s very poorly, I’m afraid ; and sla* 
told him how slio sliould like to have you about her, and he said I might 
fetch you. 1 ou U come, won’t you, my dear ? She’s not a poor w'omaa, 
iuch os many people iliiuk it s the only charity to be kind to, but site’s 
just as fwrlom of woman's care as if she wais poor— worae, I dare say.” 

“ rii b« ncadjr in ten minutes,” said Molly, much touched by the 
squire’s words and tuanner, never thinking of asking her 8tq>niother's 
oonsent, now that she bod heard that her father had given his. As she 
rose to leave the room, Mrs. Gibson, who had only half hoard wbaft thr 
•quire had asid, and was a liule adVonled at the exclusiTeuess of bis con* 
fidsnoe, said|~^ My door, where ore you goingf ” 
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<< Mrs. Hamley wants me, and papa says I may go,” said Molly ; and 
almost at the same time the squire replied, — _ 

My wife is ill, and. as she’s very fond of your daughter, she begged 
^Ir. Gibson to allow her 'to come to the Hall for a little while, and he 
kindly said she might, and I’m come to fetch her.” 

“ Stop a minute, darling,” said Mrs. Gibson to Molly — a slight cloud 
over her countenance, in spite of her caressing word. “ I am sure 
dear papa quite forgot that you were to go out with me to-night, to 
visit people,” continued she, addressing herself to the squire, with 
\Nhom I am quite unacquainted — and it is very uncertain if Mr. Gibson 
ran return in time to go with me — so, you see, I cannot allow Molly 
to go with you.” 

“ I shouldn’t have thought it would have signified. Brides are 
always brides, I suppose; and it’s their part to be timid; but I shouldn’t 
liavo thought it — in this case. And my wife sets her heart on things, as 
sick people do. Well, Molly” (in a louder tone, for these foregoing 
sentences were spoken sotto voce), “ we must put it off till to-morrow : 
and it’s our loss, not yours,” he continued, as he saw the reluctance with 
wliich she slowly returned to her place. “ You’ll be as gay as can be to- 
night, I dare say ’* 

“ No, I shall not,” broke in Molly. ** I never wanted to go, and 
now 1 shall want it less than ever.” 

Hush, my dear,” said Mrs. Gibson ; and, addressing the squire, she 
adtlod, the visiting here is not alPone could wish for so young a girl — 
n«> young people, no dances, nothing of gaiety ; but it is wrong in you, 
Molly, to speak against such kind friends of your father’s as I understand 
those CockereUs are. Don’t give so bad an impression of yourself to the 
hind squire.” 

“ Let her alone ! let her alone ! ” quoth he. “ I see what she means. 
Mic’J rather come and be in my wife’s sick-room than go out for this visit 
t >-night. Is there no way of getting her off? ” 

‘‘ None whatever,” said Mrs. Gibson. “ An engagement is an 
titgagement with me; and I consider that she is not only engaged to 
Mrs. Cockerell, but to me — bound to accompany me, in my husband’s 
iihscnce.” 

The squire was put out ; and when he was put out he had a trick of 
[ hiciog his hands on his knees and whistling softly to himself. Molly 
this phase of his displeasure, and only hoped he would confine him- 
^ If to this wordless expression of annoyance. It was pretty hard work 
f r her to keep tlie tears out of her eyes ; and she endeavoured to think of 
^ inething els^ rather dwell on regrets and annoyances. She heard 
Mrs. Gibson talking on in a sweet monotone, and wished to attend to what 

was saying, but the squire’s visible annoyance struck sharper on her 
^^nd. At length, after a pause of silence, he started up, and said,— 

Well I it’s no uae. Poor madam ; she won*t like it She’ll be 
Appointed ! But it’s but for one evening 1 — ^but for one evening I She 
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may come to-morrow, mayn’t she ? Or will the dissipation of spoil an 
erening as she describes, be too much for her ? ” 

There was a touch of savage irony in his manner which frightened 
Mrs. Gibson into good behaviour. 

“ She shall be ready at any time you name. I am so sorry : my 
foolish shyness is in fault, I believe; but still you must acknowledge that 
an engagement is an engagement.” 

“ Did 1 ever say an engagement was an elephant, madam ? However, 
llicrc’s no use saying any more about it, or I shall forget my manners. 
I’m an old tyrant, and she — lying there in bed, poor girl — ^has always 
given me my own way. So you’ll excuse me, Mrs, Gibson, won’t you ; 
and let Molly come along with me at ten to-morrow morning ? ” 

Certainly,” said Mrs. Gibson, smiling. But when his back w'as 
turned, she said to Molly, — 

“ Now, my dear, I must never liave you exposing me to the ill- 
manners of such a man again ! 1 don’t call him a squire ; I call him a 
boor, or a yeoman at best. You must not go on accepting or rejecting 
invitations as if you were an independent young lady, Molly. Pay 
me the respect of a reference to my wdshca another time, if you please, 
my dear ! ” 

** J’npa Iiad wiid I might go,” said Molly, choking a little. 

** Ah I am now your inamina your refereuces must be to me, for the 
future. But as you are to go you may as well look well dres8e<l. 1 will 
lend you my now shawl for this visit, if you like it, and my sot of green 
libbons. 1 am always indulgent when projx?r resj>ect is paid to me. And 
in such a house as liainley Hall, no one can tell who may be conung and 
going, even if there is sickneas in the family.” 

“Thank you. But 1 don't w'ant the shawl and the iibbons, please: 
Uicre will bo nolnxly there except the family. There never is, 1 tliink ; 
and now tlmt slie is so ill” — Molly was on the point of crying at the 
thought of her friend lying ill and lonely, and looking for her arrival. 
Moreover, alie was sadly afraid lest the squire had gone off witli the idea 
tlint ahe did not want to come — that preferred that stupid, stupid party 
at Uie Cockerells’. Mnu Gibson, too, was sorry ; slie had an unooiuibrtable 
consciousnosa of having given way to tempi^r before a stranger, and a 
stranger, too, whose good opinion she had meant to cultivate : and slie 
was alio annoyed at Molly’s tearful fnce« 

“ Whal can 1 do for you, to bring you back into good temper 7” she 
aaid* “Firsts you insist upon your knowing Lady Harriet better than 
1 do— I, who have known her for eighteen or ninoleen yean at leaft- 
Then yon jump at invitations without ever oonaulting me, or ot 

Imw awkward ii would be Isr me to go stumping into a drawing-room all 
by mysolf; billowing luy new name, too, which always makes me 
unoomibrtahle, it as sudb a sad oomo-down after Kirkpatriek I And 
whea 1 oAer you some of the preitiest things 1 have got, you my it dost 
nca atgna^ bow you are dremed. Whal can 1 do to pkase you, Mol^^ 
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I, wbo delight in nothing more than peace in a family, to see you sitting 
there with despair upon your face ?” 

Molly could stand it. no longer ; she went upstairs to her own room 
— her own smart new room, which hardly yet seemed a familiar place ; 
and began to cry so heartily and for so long a time, that she stopped at 
length for very weariness. She thought of Mrs. Hamley wearying for 
her ; of the old Hall whose very quietness might become oppressive to an 
ailing person ; of the trust the squire had had in her that she would come 
off directly with him. And all this oppressed her much more than the 
querulousness of her stepmother’s words. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Trouble at Hamley Hall. 

If Molly thouglit that peace dwelt perpetually at Hamley Hall she 
was sorely mistaken. Something was out of tune in the whole establish- 
ment ; and, for a very unusual thing, the common irritation seemed to 
liave produced a common bond. All the servants were old in their places, 
and were told by some one of the family, or gathered, from the unheeded 
( r.nvorsation carried on before them, everything that affected master or 
mistrofes or either of the young gentlemen. Any one of them could have 
t !'l Molly that the grievance which lay at the root of everything, was tlie 
jmount of the bills run up by Osborne at Cambridge, and which, now 
ti nt all chance of his obtaining a fellowship was over, came pouring down 
' ;» m ilie squire. But Molly, confident of being told by Mrs. Hamley 
-treclf anything which she wished her to hear, encouraged no confidences 
^ mi any one else. 

She was struck with the change in madam’s ” looks as soon as she 
sight of her in the darkened room, lying on the sofa in her dressing- 
J all dressed in white, which almost rivalled the white wanness of her 
The squire ushered Molly in with,— 

Here she is at last ! " and Molly had scarcely imagined that he had 
much variety in the tones of his voice — the beginning of the sentence 
spoken in a loud congratulatory manner, while the last words were 
freely audible. He had seen the death-like pallor on his wife's face ; 

a new sight, and one which had been presented to him gradually 
tiiough, but which was now always giving him a fresh shock. It was 
^ ^‘vely tranquil winter's day ; eveiy branch and every twig of the trees 
^ Ahrubs were glittering with drops of the snn-mdted hoarfrost; a 
was perched on a hdly-bosh, |»ping cheerily; but the blinds were 
and out Mrs. Hamley's windows nothing of all Ibis was to be 
These was even a huge screen |daoed between her and the wood- 
to keep off that che e r fu l blase. Mim. Haml^ streldied out one hwml 
^ Molly, held ben firm; with the other she shaded her eyes. 
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She is not so well this morning ” said the squire, Aaking bie head. 

But never fear, my dear one ; here’s the doctor’s daughter, nearly as 
good as the doctor himself. Have you had your medicine 7 Your beef- 
tea?” he continued, going about on heavy tiptoe and peeping into every 
empty cup and glaas. Then he returned to the sofa ; looked at her for a 
minute or two, and then softly kissed her, and told Molly be would leave 
her in charge. 

As if liirs. llamley was afraid of Molly’s remarks or questions, she 
began in her turn a hasty system of interrogatories. 

Now, dear child, tell me all ; it’s no breach of confidence, for I shan't 
mention it again, and I shan’t be here long. How does it all go on — the 
new mother, the good resolutions ? let me help you if I can. I lliink with 
a girl I could have been of use — a mother does not know boys. But tell 
me anything you like and will ; don’t be afraid of details.” 

Even with Molly’s small experience of illness she saw how much of 
restless fever there was in this speech; and instinct, or some such gill, 
prompted her to tell a long story of many things — the wedding-day, her 
visit to Miss Brownings’, the new furniture, Lady Ilamet, &c., all in an 
easy flow of talk which was very soothing to Mrs. llamley, innsmuch as it 
gave her something to think about beyond her own immediate sorrows. 
But Molly did not speak of her own grievances, nor of the new domestic 
relationship. Mrs. llamley noticed this. 

“ And you and Mrs. Gibson get on happily together?” 

‘^Not always,” said Molly. “You know we didn’t know much of 
oadi other before we were put to live together.” 

“ 1 didn’t like what Uio squire told mo last night. He w^as very 
angry.” 

That sore had not yet healed over ; but Molly resolutely kept silencs, 
beating her brains to think of some otlior subject of conversation. 

“ Ah ! 1 see, Molly,” said Mm. Hamley ; “ you won’t tell mo your 
sorrows, and yet, ]Hsrhaps, 1 could have done you some good.” 

** I don’t like,” said Molly, in a low voice. “ 1 think papa wouldn't 
like it. And, besides, you have helped me so much — you and Mr. Roger 
llamley. 1 often think^of the things he said ; they come in ao useful]} < 
and are audi m strength to me.” 

“ Ah, Roger ! yes. He is to be trusted. Oh, Molly I Fve a gresi 
deal to aay to you myself, only npt now. 1 roust have my medicine ai^i 
try to go to aleqp. Good girl I You are stronger than I am, and can ^ 
witltoui sympilhy.” 

Molly waa taken to another room ; the maid who conducted her to 
told her that Mra. llamley had not wished her to have her nights dw- 
turbed, as they might very prehably have been if she had been in htt 
former aleeping-room. In the afternoon Mm. Hamley sent lor Jlbr, 
with the want ef rotioenoe common to invalids^ especially to tboee 
itig ftom long and depressing maiadies, she told Molly of the ftaai^ 
distfew and dimppointmonu 
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She made Molly ait dowu near her** on a little atool, and, holding her 
band, and looking into her eyes to catch her spoken sympathy from their 
repression quicker than'^e could from her words, she said, — 

** Osborne has so disappointed us I 1 cannot understand it yet. And 
the squire was so terribly angry I I cannot think how all the money was 
spent — advances through money-lenders, besides bills. The squire does 
not show me how angry he is now, because he’s afraid of another attack ; 
but I know how angry he is. You see he has been spending ever so much 
money in reclaiming tbfat land at Upton Common, and is very hard 
pressed himself. But it would have doubled the value of the estate, and 
BO we never thought anything of economies which would benefit Osborne 
in the long run. And now the squire says he must mortgage some of the 
land ; and you can’t think how it cuts him to the heart. He sold a great 
deal of timber to send the two boys to college. Osborne — oh I what a 
dear, innocent boy he was : he was the heir, you know ; and he was so 
clever, every one said he was sure of honours and a fellowship, and I don’t 
know what all ; and he did get a scholarship, and then all went wrong. 
I don’t know how. That is the worst. Perhaps the squire wrote too 
angrily, and that stopped up confidence. But he might have told me. 
He would have done, I think, Molly, if he had been here, face to face 
with me. But the squire, in his anger, told him not to show his face at 
liomc till he had paid off the debts he had incurred out of his allowance. 
Out of two hundred and fifty a year to pay off more than nine hundred, 
one way or another 1 And not to come home till then 1 Perhaps Roger 
will have debts too 1 He had but two hundred ; but, then, he was not 
tlic eldest son. The squire has given orders that the men are to be turned 
off the draining-works ; and I lie awake thinking of their poor families 
ibiB wintry weather. But what shall we do 7 I’ve never been strong, 
And, perhaps, I’ve been extravagant in my habits ; and there were family 
traditions as to expenditure, and the reclaiming of this land. Oh I Molly, 
Osborne was such a sweet little baby, and such a loving boy : so clever, 
too ! You know 1 read you some of his poetry : now, could a person who 
tvTote like that; do anything very wrong 7 And yet I’m afraid he has.” 
Don’t you know, at all, how the money has gone 7 ” asked Molly. 

” No ! not at all. That’s the sting. There are tailors* bills, and bills 
fur book-binding and wine and pictures— those come to four or five hun- 
; and though this expenditure is extraordinary — inexplicable to such 
*nple old folk as we are— yet it may be only the luxury of the present day. 
hut the money for which he will give no account, — of which, indeed, 
only heard through the sqaire’a London agents, who found out that 
dnreputable attorneys were making inquiries as to the entail of the 
<*tate eh ! Molly, woiee than all — don’t know how to bring myself to 
^ yoUf 'ia to the age and health of the squire, his dear father ” — (she 
^giia to sob hysterically ; yet she would go on talking^ in spite of 

^<^*s cflbrts to slop h er) ^ who held him in his anus, and blesMd him, 
before 1 had Iriainrl him i and thoo^t always so muph of him as his 
TQI.. INI. 6). ft* 
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leir and first-born darling. IIoi%}ie has loved him ! How 1 have loved 
him! I sometimes have thought of late that we*Te almost done that 
good Hoger injustice/’ 

“ No ! I’m sure you’ve not : only look at the way he loves you. 
Why, you are his first thought : he may not speak about it, but any one 
may see it. And dear, dear Mrs. Hamley,” said Molly, determined to say 
out all that was in her mind now that she had once got the word, “ don’t 
you think that it would be better not to misjudge Mr. Osborne Hamley? 
Wo don’t know what he has done with the money : he is so good (is he 
not ?) that he may have wanted it to relieve some poor person — some 
tradesman, for instance, pressed by creditors — some 

You forget, dear,” said Mrs. Hamley, smiling a little at the girl’s 
impetuous romance, but sighing the next instant, “ that all the other bills 
come from tradesmen, who complain piteously of being kept out of their 
money.” 

Molly was nonplussed for ilio moment ; but then she said,— 

“I daresay they imposed upon him. I’m sure I’ve heard stories 
of young men being made regular victims of by the shopkeepers in great 
towns.” 

You’re a groat darling, child,” said Mrs. Hamley, comforted by 
Molly's strong partisanship, unreasonable and ignorant though it was. 

And, besides,” continued Molly, some one must be acting 
wrongly in Osborne’s — Mr. Osborne Hamley’s, I mean — I can’t help 
saying Osborne sometimes, but, indeed, I always think of him as 
Mr. Osborne — — ” 

Haver mind, Molly, what you call him; only go on talking. It 
teems to do mo good to hear the hopeful side taken. The^uire has been 
so hurt and displeased : strange-looking men coming ift- the neighbour- 
hood, too, questioning the tenants, and grumbling about the last fall of 
timber, as if they were calculating on the squire’s death.” 

That's just what I was going to speak abouL Doesn’t it ^ow tlist 
they art bad men 7 and would bad men aoruple to impose upon him, and 
to tell lies in his name, and to ruin him 7 ” 

** Don’t you aoe, you only make him out weak, instead of wicked 7 ” 

Yes ; perliaps I do. But 1 don't think he is weak. You know your- 
self, dear Mrs. Hamley, how very devor he reaUy is. Besides, I would 
rather he was weak tbm wicked. Weak people may find themiehres sU 
at onoe airong in heaven, when they aee thitigs quite clearly ; but I don't 
think the wicked will turn themstlves into ^ttuoua people all at onee." 

** 1 think Fve brat very weak, Holly,” aaid Mrs. Hamkgr, atrokinf 
HoUy'e eurhi afieotionately. ** Tve made fuoli an idol oC my bean* 
tiM Oiboine; and ha turns out to have ibei of daji not sMeS 
enoui^ to atai^ firm on the gteoad. And tliat's the bea( tiew of hh 
e o n d uet, loo I " 

WbatwiUlUitqBir agiiiHk hi* and Us tpucitt, atapl to vS> * 
tin difibnitj of rniaii^ Um inonsy imisadiatoly ngnirad, «a to inil*’ 
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tion at th6 «*rce-concealed inquiries made by strangera « to the value of 
^cperty, the poor squire was in a sad state. Ho was angiy and^pa- 
“i\,ith every one who came near him; and then was depr^ at 
, 0 ^ violent temper and unjust words. The old servants, who, per- 
L, cheated him in many small things, were beautifully patient und« his 
I Min.™ Thev could understand bursts of passion, and knew the 

Sri £ - -11 .. h. « i.i.«if. b«i», , 

« accustomed to argue with his master about every fresh direction as to 
il work now nudged Molly at dinner-time to make her eat of some dish 
Ihich she had just been declining, and explained his conduct afterwards 

‘‘“^’I'Y^u'^e, miss, me and cook had planned a dinner as would tempt 
master to eat; but when you say, ‘No, thank you,' when I hand you 
rSna. masU never so much as looks at it. But if you take <1 thing 
■mJ eats with a relish, why first he waits, and then he 
i y he smells; and then he finds out as he’s hungry, and falls to eating 
i natural as a kitten takes to mewing. That’s the reason, miss, as I gave 
y<,u a nudge and a wink, which no one knows better nor me was not 

“““'o rle’s name was never mentioneil during these 

He squire asked Molly questions about Hollmgford people, but did not 

ire. u. ..«.d » 1 «« 

iiew she thought that his wife was; but if MoUy told the truth-that 
ZXy seeL to make her weaker and weaker-he was almost «vage 

Muh^thegirh lie could not bear it; and he would not. Nay, once he was 

the iKiint of dismissing Mr. Gibson because he insisted on a consulta- 
t,..n with Dr. Nicholls, the great physician of the county. 

-It’s nonsense thinking her so ill as that-you know “nly^ 

•• Uca- y she’s had for years , and if you can’t do her any good m sutj 

d Kin, pie casc-no pain-only weakness and 

eh7-don’t lo^ in that pusxled way, man 1— you d better pve her 
iq. altogether, and I’ll take her to Bath or Brighton, or wmewhere for 
duumi for in my opinion it’s only moping and nervoi^ess. 

But the squire’s bluff florid fiwe was pinched with anxie^, and worn 
.iih e^ort of being deaf to the fooUtep. of fkte » he said these words 

^ belied his fears. 

Mr. Gibaon replied very qmetly,— 

‘ I diall go on coming to aee her, and I know y~ wiU nrt focM my 

vniia But I ahdl bring Dr. NichoUa with me wot tune I e^e. 

1 Bi.iy be mialakea in my trentmwit; and I wirii to God he anay iny I am 

wa-.- 

a.. n si mkns too Bot wtn ihs cIsTemil doctor 

w« must oBdio; snd me mu* too. x>»i iw* 

sa M about oooUy meting out tbe bfc of auch aa her. 

Ihopal-tott. Btrak^aayo^^daw, 

•hospenkalomeof death sailing wilWu ma- And, bessdea, 1 thmk nU 
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doctors are ignorant qnacks, pretending to knowledge they haven’t got 
Ayi you may smile at me. I don’t care. Unless you can tell me I shall 
die first, neither you nor your Dr. Nicholls shall come prophesying and 
croaking about this house.” 

Mr. Gibson went away, heavy at heart at the thought of Mrs. 
Ilamley’s approaching death, but thinking little enough of the squire’s 
speeches. He had almost forgotten them, in fact, when about nine o’clock 
that evening, a groom rode in from Ilamley Hall in hot haste, with a note 
from the squire. 

Deak Gibbon, — For God’s sake forpivc me if I was rude to-day. She is much 
worse. Come and spend the night here. Write for Nicholls, and all the phy- 
sicians you want. Write before you start off here. They may give her ease. There 
were Whitworth doctors much talked of in my youth for curing people given up 
by the regular doctors ; can't you get one of them ? I put myself in your hands. 
Sometimes I think it is the taming point, and she’ll rally after this bout. I trust all 
to you. 

Yours ever, 

r.S.— Molly is a treasure. — God help me! R. Hamlet. 

Of course Mr. Gibson went; for the first time since his marriage 
cutting short Mrs. Gibson’s querulous lamentations over her life, as 
involved in that of a doctor called out at all hours of day and night. 

He brought Mrs. Hamley through this attack ; and for a day or two 
the squire’s alarm and gratitude made liim docile in Mr. Gibson’s hands. 
Tiien lie returned to the idea of its being a crisis through which his wife 
had passed ; and that she was now on the way to recovery. But the day 
after tho consultation with Dr. Nicholls, Mr. Gibson said to Molly,— 

** Molly I Tvo written to Osborne an^ Roger. Do you know Osborne’s 
address? ” 

**No, papa. He’s in disgrace. 1 don’t know if the squire knows; 
and she has been too ill to write.” 

** Never mind. I’ll enclose it to Roger ; whatever those lads may be 
to others, there's a strong brotherly love as ever 1 saw, between the two. 
Roger will know. And, Molly, they arc sure to come liomo as soon as 
they hear my report of tlieir mother's state. 1 wish you’d tell the squire 
what Tve done. It’s not a pleasant piece of work ; and I’ll tell madam 
myself in my own way. I'd have told him if he’d been at home ; but 
you aay ho was obliged to go to Aaheombe on business.” 

** Quite obliged. He was so sorry to miss you. But, papa, he wiU 
be m angry I You don’t know how mad ho is against Osborne.” 

Molly dreaded the squire's anger when die gave him her fiuher’s 
meoiage. She had seen quite enough of the domestic relationa of the 
Hamley fkmily to undersund that, underneath his old-fiishioned oourtefft 
and the pkaisuit hospitality he showed to her as a gueet, thera was * 
slitMig will, and a vehement pamionate temper, along with that degree ^ 
ohatinacy in prejudioee (or ** opiniont,*’ as he would have called them) ^ 
e emrn e u to thcMwwhio have, neither in youth nor in manhood, odaxdlaigell 
with Uieir kind. She had lurttwed, day afier day, to Mnu 'Hamk?"* 
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plaintive murmurs as to the deep disgrace in which Osborne was being 
held by his father — the prohibition of his coming home; and she hardly 
knew how to begin to tell him that the letter summoning Osborne had 
already been sent off. 

Their dinners were t6te-4-t^te. The squire tried to make them pleasant 
to Molly, feeling deeply grateful to her for the soothing comfort she was to 
his wife. He made merry speeches, which sank away into silence, and at 
which they each forgot to smile. He ordered up rare wines, which she did 
not care for, but tasted out of complaisance. He noticed that one day she 
had eaten some brown beurr4 pears as if she liked them ; and as his trees 
had not produced many this year, he gave directions that this particular 
kind should be sought for through the neighbourhood. Molly felt that, in 
many ways, he was full of good-will towards her ; but it did not diminish 
her dread of touching on the one sore point in the family. However, it 
had to be done, and that without delay. 

Tlie great log was placed on the after-dinner fire, the hearth swept up, 
tlic ponderous candles snuffed, and then the door was shut, and Molly and 
the squire were left to their dessert. She sat at the side of the table in her 
( Id place. That at the head was vac<ant; yet as no orders had been given 
to the contrary, the plate and glasses and napkin were always arranged as 
regularly and methodically as if Mrs. Hamley would come in as usual. 
Indeed, sometimes, when the door by which she used to enter was opened 
l»y any chance, Molly caught herself looking round as if she expected to 
Ke the tall, languid figure in the elegant draperies of rich silk and soft 
lace, which Mrs. Hamley w’as wont to wear of an evening. 

This evening, it struck her, as a new thought of pain, that into that 
room she would come no more. She had fixed to give her father’s message 
at this very point of time ; but something in her throat choked her, and 
fclie hardly knew how to govern her voice. The squire got up and went to 
t'*)c brood fire-place, to strike into the middle of the great log, and split it 
lip into blazing, sparkling pieces. Ills back was towards her. Molly 
Ingan, “ When papa was here to-day, he bade me tell you he had written 
to Mr. Kogcr Hamley to say that — that he thought he had better come 
kr<!nc ; and he enclosed a letter to Mr. Osborne Hamley to say the same 
tiling.” 

The squire put down the poker, but he still kept his back to Molly. 

He sent for Osborne and Roger ? ” he asked, at length. 

Molly answered, ** Yes.” 

Then there was a dead silence, which Molly thought would never end. 

squire had placed his two hands on the' high chimney-piece, and 
^.0(1 leaning over the fire. 

Roger would have been down from Cambridge on the ISth,” said he. 
** And he has sent for Osborne, too 1 Did he know,”— be continued, 
turning round to Molly, with somethiug of the fieroeneos she had anti- 
in aoice and look. In another moment ho bad dropped hia Toioe. 
* It is right, quite right. I underataod. It baa come at length. Come I 
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cdme ! Osbcme has brought it on, though,” with a fresh acbess of anger 
in his tohes. She might have” (some word Molly could not hear — she 
thought it sounded like “ lingered ”) “ but for that. I cannot forgive him ; 
I cannot.” 

And then he suddenly left the room. While Molly sat there still, very 
sad in her sympathy with all, he put his head in again, — 

“ Go to her, my dear ; I cannot — not just yet. But I will soon. Just 
this bit; and after that I won’t lose a moment. You are a good girl. 
God bless you ! ” 

It is not to be supposed that Molly had remained all this time at the 
hull without interruption. Once or twice her father had brought her a 
summons home. Molly thought she could perceive that he had brought 
it unwillingly ; in fact, it was Mrs. Gibson that had sent for her, almost, 
as it were, to preserve a right of way ” through her actions. 

“ You shall come back to-morrow, or the next day,” her father ha^ 
said. “ But mamma seems to think people will put a bad construction on 
your being so much away from home so soon after our marriage.” 

“ Oh, papa, I’m afraid Mrs. Ilamloy will miss me ! I do so like 
being with her.” 

“ I don’t think it is likely she will miss you as much ns she would 
have done a month or„two ago. She slec'ps so much now, that she is 
scarcely conscious of the lapse of lime. I’ll see that you come back Irk* 
ngnln in a day or two.” 

So out of the silence and the soft melancholy of the Ilnll Molly retorncMl 
into the nll-|K*rvading element of chatter and gossip at Hullingfcrd. 
Mrs. Giliscni received lier kindly enough. Once she had a smart new 
winter Iwnnet n^ady to give her ns a present ; but she did not care to hear 
nny particulars about tlio friends whom Molly had just left ; and her few 
remarks on Ujo state of nfTairs at the Hull jarred terribly on the sea- 
aitira Molly. 

•• What a time she lingers ! Your papa never expected she would la‘'t 
half io long after that attack. It must be very wearing work to ibem all, 
1 declare you look quite nnotber eroature eiiioe you were there. One cm* 
only wirfi it mayn't last, for their ankes.” 

** You dou*t know how the squire values every minute,” Kiid Molly. 

Wlir, you aay she sleeps a groat deal, and . doesn’t talk much whei* 
die’s awake, and there’s not the slightest liope for her. And yet, 
such timea, jieople arc kept on the tenter-hooks Wtth watching and waitinir 
1 know it by my dear Kirkpatrick. There ftfeslfy were days when 1 
thought it nerer would end. But we won’t talk my more of such disina' 
tilings; you've had quit© enough of them, Tin sure, and It always makt^ 
me mdaueholy to hear of illnem and deaUi ; and yet your piqsi 
mnetimiii as tf he oottld talk of nc^ing else, rm going lb take you 
though, and that will give yon aomcthiM of a change ; and 
betsi geHtaf Mias Reae to trim up one of ray oM gowns for ybu ; it^ ^ 

%h%formsu Thm% tome talk of dsmdng, —it’s milts. Wwa^ 
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Oh, mamma, I cannot go 1 ” cried Molly. “ IVe been so much with 
her; and she may be suffering so, or even dying — and I to be dancing !’* 

« Nonsense 1 You're nb relation, so you need not feel it so much. I 
wouldn't urge you, if she was likely to know about it and be hurt ; but as 
it is, it's all fixed that you are to go; and don't let us have any nonsense 
about it. We might sit twirling our thumbs, and repeating hymns all our 
lives long, if we were to do nothing else when people were dying.” 

cannot go,” repeated Molly, And, acting upon impulse, and 
almost to her own surprise, she appealed to her father, who came into the 
room at this very time. He contracted his dark eyebrows, and looked 
annoyed as both wife and daughter poured their different sides of the 
argument into his ears. He sat doyn in desperation of patience. When 
his turn canm to pronounce a decision, he said, — 

“ 1 suppose I can have some lunch 7 I went away at six this morn- 
ing, and there's nothing in the dining-room. I have to go off again 
directly.” ' 

Molly started to the door ; Mrs; Cfibscm made liimte^6’t^gth^,.bd^ 

“ Where are you going, Molly 7 ” said she, shirjjlji a* 

“ Only to see about papa's lunch,'' 0 • \ 

There are servants to do it ; and I don^t like the 

kitchen,” . , i ' 

“ Come, Molly I sit down and be quiet,” said her father. ** One comes 
lionie wanting peace and quietness — and food too. If I am io'bo appealed 
to, which I beg I may not be another time, I settle that Molly stops at 
lionio this evening. I shall come back late and tired. See that I have 
^>niething ready to eat, goosey, and then I'll dress myself up in my best, 
nnd go and fetch you home, my dear. I wish all these wedding festivities 
well over. Keady, is it? Then I'll go into the dining-room and 
myself. A doctor ought to be able to eat like a camel, or like 
Major Dugald Dalgetty,” 

It was well for Molly that callers came in just at this time, for 
•Mrs. Gibson was extremely annoyed. They told her some little local 
piece of news, however, which filled up her mind ; and Molly found that, 
tihc only expressed wonder enough at the engagement they had both 
of from the departed coUm, tbe previous discussion as to her 
^<^mpan}'ing her stepmother or not might be entirely passed over. 
Not entirely though ; for the next morning she had to listen to a very 
brilliantly touched-up account of the dance and the gaiety which she had 
missed ; and also to be told that Mrs. Gibson had changed her mind about 
^ring her the gown, and thought now that she diould reserve it for 
I yathia, if only it was long enough ; but Cynthia was so tall— quite over- 
fiTown^ in tact The chances seemed equally balanced as to whether 
^^lly might not have the gown after alL 
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. the object of the following pages 
is limited to a narrative of per>» 
Bonal adventure, I shall forbear 
any discussion on the origin and 
progress of the great Mutiny of 
the Native Indian army in 3857, 
and shall strictly confine myself to 
a relation of facts connected with 
the outbreak at Futtehghur, and 
my own providential escape from 
its fatal consequences. But before 
proceeding with the narrative, 1 
may briefly notice the infatuation 
exhibited by the European resi- 
dents in neglecting to remove 
their wives and families to a place 
of refuge, before the rapid spread 
of tho insun'cction, under Uie mistaken notion tliat such a show of con- 
fidence might avert the threatened danger, and eventually save Futteh- 
ghur. Subsequent events, however, soon dispelled this illusion, and Icfi 
them unprepared for the einergenqy when their best energies were 
required to meet it. In tho confusbn which followed, no two persons 
were found to concur in a scheme mther for defence or escape ; and 
this utter al>sence of concert undoubtedly contributed to the success 
of the insurgents, and to tho dire fate of their innocent victims. Nor 
were any capable of acting for themselves ; non-officials naturally 
looked up to the authorities, and subordinates to their superiors, for 
division and action ; but as tlie civil and military were divided in 
opinion, ncitlicr would accept tho responsibili^ of acting singly. In this 
state of disunion and confusion, surroodad by imminent perils people 
were driven to the most deplorable oonditiaa of dnror — till at length tbs 
instinct of self-preservation led them to taka to boats on the Ganges, in 
order to l>e prepared to drop down the river to Gawnpore at a moment's 
notice* Tliat, indeed, had now become the oafy available diance of caeape* 
as all U)e roads leading to Agra, Ifeemt, Ao. bad long been cloaod, and 
were, moreover, infested by bands of rebels and daooits, who ito 
distinction between friend and Ibe. 

On the 4th of June inlelligccice of the mstdny of the Mi N* ^ 
AUyghnr reached the station* and the annoMgemeDt they wert 
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marcLing towards Futteliglmr to induce tbe 10th Regiment to fraternize 
with them drove people to the boats, there to await the further issue of 
events. At nightfall still -more alarming rumours were circulated through 
the bazar, and the budma^es, who were ripe for mischief, added to the 
general dismay by firing matchlocks in every direction, the discharges 
rapidly increasing as these signals were taken up from village to village. 
The natives were worked up to the highest pitch of excitement, and in 
the midst of the prevailing tumult the sepoys seized their arms, and 
brought matters to, a crisis by downright mutiny. Sauve qui pent was 
now the order of the day, or rather of the night, and one by one, as the 
preconcerted signal was communicated from boat to boat, did the little 
fleet move on, in ominous gloom, in the delusive hope of finding a safe 
li liven at Cawnpore. 

Scarcely had ten miles of the voyage been accomplished when we 
were beset with difficulties and dangers altogether unforeseen. Villages 
hitherto peaceful had risen in arms, and under the impression that we 
carried our valuables with us determined to oppose our onward progress. 
At Koosoomkhorc, a large village occupying a commanding position on 
llic right bank of the Ganges, and inhabited by a mixed population of 
Hindoos and Mohammedans, we were met with a shower of matchlock 
and jingal balls, and peremptorily called upon to surrender under threat 
i>r annihilation ; but the guard of matchlockmen, who had been provided 
n*? our escort by Hurdeobuksh, a powerful zemindar of Oude, together 
wiili our own sporting rifles and guns, ans’wered the salute by a brisk 
iirc, and wc rapidly pulled past the place without sustaining any serious 
damage. Reasonably judging, however, that this adventure was the mere 
jTilude to more dangers, and acting under the advice of Hurdeobuksh's 
men, we put to shore in order to confer on the advisability of continuing 
the \oyage, or of accepting Hurdeobuksh’s protection until a more favour- 
able opportunity offered for prosecuting it. 

The numerous instances of treachery which had come to our know- 
ledge since the outbreak of the mutiny bad greatly shaken our confidence 
ill the friendly professions of the natives, and made us cautious how wc 
placed ourselves wdthin their power. In tlic present case few among our 
Lumber were disposed to lend an ear to their proposal, the majority 
regarding the offer as a pretext to ensnare the entire party. Only forty, 
Uideed, out of upwards of two hundred souls, eventually accepted the 
protection offered by Hurdeobuksh, who had now arrived in person ; and 
^bile the party of which 1 formed one prepared to quit the Ramgunga, 
die other resolved to risk the chance of proceeding to Cawnpore in spite 
^f the friendly remonstrances and warnings of Hurdeobnkrii and his 
P^ple. Their deplorable late may be summed up, by anticipation, in a 
few words. After encountering a series of dangers and trials for seven or 
«ight days, the doomed band bore in sight of Cawnpore, and on hearing 

bomning of heavy siege guns, which painfully betrayed their critical 
P^itioQ, sought dieiter on an a^iaoent Iriand. They now l e a r ned , to 
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ihrir increased dismay, that the bridge of boats which spanned the river 
was occupied by the rebels, whereby the only chance of escape to Allah- 
abad waa completely cut off. Next day the fugitives were discovered and 
attacked by a large force of sepoys, and compelled to surrender without 
offering any resistance. No sooner, however, had they surrendered their 
arms, than, contrary to the solemn assurances of the Nana that their lives 
riiould be spared, the men were forthwith separated from the women, and 
cruelly shot in the presence of their wives and families, the latter being 
subsequently led away to suffer a still more shocking fate at the hands of 
their captors. The poor helpless creatures were placed in carts and 
driven into Cawnpore, where it is known that these fiends perpetrated 
their brutal massacre in the presence of the very garrison whose pro- 
tection they had fled to seek. Thus perished every soul of that un- 
happy party, which constituted the bulk of the European community at 
Futtehghur, comprising missionaries, indigo-planters, government clerks, 
tradesmen, dec., while greater troubles and a similar fate were reserved for 
us — ^with two solitary exceptions — ^who for the time being had escaped the 
vengeance of the insurgents. 

After two days’ towing, those who had availed themselves of Hurdco- 
btiksh’s protection, obout forty persons in all, among whom were Colon(*l 
Tucker, three offioors of the lOfh N. I., Mr. Thornhill, judge of Futlch- 
ghur, Mr. Probyn, magistrate, my brother (an indigo-planter), and myself, 
together with their families, reached a dilapidated old building which they 
called a ghumif or fort, situated in the midst of a jungle. To our ex- 
treme mortification, neither the exterior nor the interior of the place 
offered any facilities for defence. Contrary, however, to all expectation, 
after the arrival of three officers who had joined our fleet the day follow- 
ing our departure IVom the station, and who had reported the mutiny 
of the 10th N. I., we were greeted with the welcome tidings that the 
w'poys had remained staunch. The details which subsequently transpired 
were to the effect that, during tlio terrible excitement on the night of tlie 
4 til of June, when the 9th Regiment was momentarily expected to enter 
Fiittehghnr, the lOtli rose in anticipation, seized the treasure, and threat- 
enctl die In cs of the officers. But the devoted gallantry of Colonel Smith, 
the commandant, and of Captain Vibnrt of the 2nd Cavalry, who had been 
detained at the station on account of the mutiny, and who served as a 
volunteer under tlio colonel, eventually aueoeeded in quelling the disturb- 
anee and in bringing back tlic M*poys to Aeff dnty. Meanwhile the 9th, 
who had probably received conflicting reports of the conduct of the 10th, 
and whose ainoerity they doubted, regarding them as outcasts because 
tliey had maned the sea on a voyage lo iuid fVom Burmah, prudently de* 
parted fttna the vicinity of Fottehghur to join the rendesrous of the rebeb 
at Delhi. 

Thia intelligfnee wia reflasnring, and in the joy of the moment vre 
fisrgol all omr anxiedin. Probyn and the three offioers of the lOth imme- 
diatety pepoered to return to the iflation, the latter to rtjoin their regimoA 
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and tbe former to ascertain the real state of affairs before removing the 
ladies and children from the ghurree^ which, untenable as it appeared, was 
nevertheless considered a .safer place of refuge than a station garrisoned 
by doubtful troops. During the absence of Probyn — who from his position 
and frienddiip with Hurdeobuksh was regarded- as the head of the party, 

• — ^much dissatisfaction was felt with the miserable accommodation of the 
fort. This, coupled with the favourable accounts which came from 
Futtehghur, induced us to decide on returning to the station without the 
knowledge of Probyn, who unexpectedly rejoined us and was amazed to 
find that we were prepared to leave Hurdeobuksh’s protection. In vain 
he expostulated on the rashness of the move ; in vain he pointed out the 
risk of placing any reliance on the promises of the sepoys, who since their 
late mutinous conduct had renewed the oath of allegiance on the condition 
that they should not be called upon to act against their comrades. Re- 
solved, however, not to place his own family in jeopardy, Probyn resigned 
himself to the promised protection of Hurdeobuksh, and was joined 
therein by Mr. Edwards, a fugitive from Budaon, who had arrived a day 
or two before. 

On reaching Futtehghur we found affairs wearing a much more satis- 
factory aspect than we had been led to anticipate ; our spirits were 
revived, and we began to indulge the hope that, in spite of Probyn’s 
ploomy forebodings, we should weather the storm which was agitating 
every part of that vast empire. Our fears, however, had been barely 
lulled into repose, when all sense of security suddenly vanished at the 
intelligence that the 4lBt N. I. intended visiting Futtehghur on their way 
to Delhi. (This corps had already murdered their own officers, and 
])]undered Shahjehanpore.) Every precaution was immediately token to 
prevent the rebels from crossing the Ganges: the bridge of boats was 
destroyed, as also every detached boat within several miles on either side 
of the river. To a casual observer, Uie sepoy displayed genuine alacrity 
in this service ; but those experienced in native character saw, in this 
very circuntstance, the withering ef all tlieir hopes. Two days passed in 
profound aospense ; on the third our worst fears were terribly realized. 
On the memorable 18th of June, the dlst, after performing a circuitous 
journey, crossed the river and entered Fumikabad, where they raised the 
standard of rebellion, and proclaimed the Nawab Tuffuzul Hoosaln Khan 
niler of the province. The 10th, who had been in communication with 
them whilst deceiving us with a display of sealoua loyalty, anxious to 
*<^mre the treasure which they had retained since the 4th of June, warned 
^ their offioers, and plundered the money before the 41st coild arrive to 
claim a ahare. Th^ next proceeded to liberate the gaol prisoners, 
^’ffhring xm no xnoJestation, but leaving us completely at the mercy of tfao 
Invaders and the fimadc rabble of the Nawab. 

At daybreak of the morning above mentioned, when moet of us lay 
alttmberuig in the open within the Ibtt on Ae bank of the river, where wo 
in the haUl of me e tin g liaee our retum from Hurdeobuksh’si an 
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officer arrived almo&t breathless from the sepoy lines, with a coimtenance 
which betrayed the utmost consternation, and announced the direful news 
that the lOtli had mutinied. The alarm produced defies description. We 
were at the time in presence of a strong detachment of the regiment, 
which garrisoned the fort ; and therefore our movements were paralyzed ; 
we were reduced to utter helplessness. Contrary to all expectations, the 
men began to leave the fort in small numbers, and in a few minutes the 
entire body departed, leaving us in sole possession. Not a moment was 
lost in taking measures to protect the ladies and children, whom it wus 
impossible, with our small numbers, to escort to Agra or to any other 
place of safety. We were now joined by Colonel Smith, who at the im- 
minent peril of his life had used every effort to recall his men to a sense of 
their duty, exposing himself with reckless bravery to an infuriated soldiery 
in open and armed rebellion. lie came accompanied by three or four of 
his most attached men, who stood around him sobbing like children. 
They implored permission to remain with him, but yielding at length to 
the colonel’s wishes, they mournfully departed. The gates were now 
closed, and a 24 -pounder howitzer charged with bags of scrap-metal was 
hurriedly drawn into position to guard tlie passage. The garrison, con- 
sisting of Uiirty-five men, young and old, was then mustered and divided 
into three bodies, under the command of Colonels Gofdie, Smith, and 
'Tucker, and measures were immediately adopted to render the post 
defensible. 

Before proceeding with my narrative, I shall attempt to convey a 
general idea of tlio nature and extent of this fort Futtehghur, the Fort 
of Victory, from which the European station takes its name, is situated on 
the right bank of the Gauges, ou a bond of the river, about three miles 
distant from Furrukabad. It is a quadrilateral mud building, defended 
by a dozen or n)ore semicircular bastions thrown out before the angles and 
faces. Tlio w'alls rise about fifleon feet above the ground level, averaging 
from nine to ten feta in thickness, surmounted on ^roe aides by a dry 
ditch, and on tlic A>urih by the Ganges. The endoiod area meaaurea from 
fiAeen to twenty ocroa, the whole of which was occupied by the work- 
abofia of tlte Gun-carriage Agency, the residences of the agent and engineer, 
and a small graveyard. The old fi>rt Imd Jong been dismantled of its 
armameut, and deprived of all pretence of fortification save Um baatioos 
and breastworks. The difficulty, imdcr our circumstonoea, of rendering n 
place of sucli formidable dimensions defenaU^^ Mgr Mdiljr be imaginod. 
Buffioe it lo tay, Uiat we mounted sham guna on imrml of the baation»» 
and draggi^ up a few of the lighter field-pieces, whkih were diacovered in 
Uie Model fioom, aud placed them in newly-cut ombraaures in the moit 
cemmanding poaiiiona. In lieu of regular €haIgM^ a few rounda Mrt 
improvised out of some blank muaket-cartiidgea, vriiile acrap-iron wrapped 
in oanvas-baga served for grapo, and aledge-haanmni for round-el^ 
The above, together with aonie aeveu or eight thouMod rounda of muaka* 
nmniuttittoni oonatituted our entira magazine^ with which we prapaied 10 
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defend ourselves, as no hope could be entertained of receiving succour either 
from Agra, Meerut, or Cawnpore. 

Whether through ignorance of our numerical strength, or through 
fpar of risking an attack against .-Englishmen occupying what may have 
appeared to them a strong position, the 41st and their allies did not 
venture on an advance for several days, but employed the interval in con- 
centrating their forces, and in making vast preparations to annihilate us 
at a stroke. Meanwhile threats and promises were alternately made to 
induce us to surrender ; but their treachery was too palpable and their 
ultimate object too obvious to admit of negotiation. The time, thus wasted 
by them in abortive schemes to delude their intended victims, was devoted 
by us to the strengthening of our position, and we moreover succeeded 
in obtaining a supply of provisions from an adjacent village. It was while 
^vc were busily employed in demolishing some houses and walls which 
interfered with the action of our guns, that the 'enemy made their first 
hostile movement by sending a strong party of sepoys, who drove off our 
coolies and occupied the position. 

On the 26th of June, the day following, while it was yet dark, the 
enemy advanced in full force and commenced the attack with a discharge 
of artillery. T1\(B sudden booming of the guns and whizzing of the shot 
wide over our heads startled all sleepers, and sent them to their posts, 
painfully harassed with a sense of inevitable doom. None, indeed, could 
entertain the hope of surviving that day against such fearful odds, 
provided, as it was said they were, with fifty scaling-ladders, and bent 
on a simultaneous assault from every available quarter, whilst we could 
only spare one or two men for each of the flank bastions, and five or 
six for the angles and other weak points. After wasting some twenty 
rounds in the dark, the rebels ceased firing, but at daybreak resumed their 
work. The ladders were now hurried forward, covered by skirmishers, 
and the scene was enlivened by the cavalry, which trotted briskly on and 
occupied the roads on the flanks. Reserve your fire and be careful of 
your ammunition,'* was the order passed round to the posts as the sharp 
uittle of musketry rent the air and chilled our blood. On they came, 
j^elhng and gesticulating, and emboldened by our reserve dashed forward 
in the hope of securing the ground before we could make any effectual 
’'osiatance. But they were mistaken; our guns opened fire, and our 
musketry began to play with good effect on the scaling parties, who 
dropped their unwieldy burdens and fled, after a few abortive attempts to 
^ them on pointa fiom which our fire was temporarily diverted. We 
not so fortunate, however, in another direction, for the enemy soon 
dmcovered our weakest points, and succeeded in placing three ladders 
^nst a single bastion, where they as nearly as ponible obtained a 
Happily the ladders proved a iew feet too short, but the swords 

the imailanta, glittering in the sunshine, betrayed our danger, and in a 
^<>iDeDt we hurled upon them the huge logs of timber which had been 
{died to nim the breestwoek, eomplctuig the repulse by a few discharges 
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t>f shot, and taking possession of the ladders. The contest had raged 
with unabated fury for two hours, when the enemy began to Waver. 
Shortly after they withdrew, leaving a number of their dead scattered in 
all directions. 

The attack was resumed in the afternoon, but the failure of the 
morning had damped the ardour of the assailants, and we found much 
less difficulty in withstanding it. As their attempts against the fort 
became more and more feeble, so our hopes began to revive. The intel- 
ligence brought by our spies tended to confirm this hope, for discontent 
was rife among them, and desertions numerous. Our casualties thus far 
were trifling, notwithstanding the incessant fire maintained against us 
night and day, allowing us no intervals of peace, and forbidding sleep, 
except in snatches, under fatigue and exposure ; but our fspirits were 
buoyant, and the favourable aspect of affairs enabled us to endure these 
trials cheerily. Unhappily for us, the Nawab of Furrukabod — ^who was 
personally interested in the expulsion of the English, the stability of his 
Nawabdom depending on it — observing that the courage of the sepoys 
began to flag, summoned to their aid the Pathans of Shumshabad, Mhow, 
and other places; and after exciting a spirit of rivalry between the 
clifferent parties, and stimulating them by the promise of a lac of rupees 
to the captors, sent the whole l>ody against us. 

Thus reinforced by a host of fanatical Mussulmans accustomed fVom 
infancy to the exercise of arms, with the prospect of a splendid prise and 
^eh Itooiy before diem, the combined rebels advanced to tlie attack 
confident of success, conducting their operations much more systemati- 
cally Uian before. In the first place, all the lofty houses of the village 
adjoining the fort, and commanding the interior of our positions, were 
occupied by the rifle compiinies of the diet, and, whilst our attention was 
directed to the manmuvres of the artillery and cavalry, the assaulting- 
parties, composed mainly of Patlians, and led by a daring fimatic, rushed 
to the ladders. Htdsing these, they pressed forward to the defences, heed- 
less for a while of the havoc whioH our musketry made among them, but 
eventually giving way and retiring in the utmost eoniiision. Thf 
oneountor was a severe one, and but for the supply of six or eight 
muskets which each of us kept ready primed and loaded for instant use, >t 
is Vi«ry doubtful whether we could hsve checked the determined miist of 
a force sixty Umee supevior to our own. Uowever, after a Awrp conflict 
of two hours, we had the satirihotion of seelaf Ac aamilants retire under 
cover. The riflemen had done conaidctmblemtBAIef, and rendered Mversl 
of our poala unlonahle ; nearly all omr ammunilkm wm expended, whiA 
rvndmd us Ineapahle of effisetual felaliation ; and, to add to them draw* 
haok% oeveral of our best iimsi had been pla^ ksrt ris eosikut Never- 
Iheleesi we hid atubbomly held estr own, and, in spite ef the overwhebdat 
odds againot ui^ hod been invariably cnooemftil in lepulati^ the lebsH ^ 
m length they Memlo have eome to the eoudurimlhaln change 
erw neeeMKvy I and that mote bridteea meanumi mmfl be used hi evAv N 
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place the fort in their hands. To effect this without exciting our suspicion, 
the usual assaults were continued daily, but in the form of feints, and the 
alarms were doubled during the night to keep us ever on the alert, and 
thereby to weary out our posts. : Meanwhile, their designs were being 
carried out in the dark; approaches were stealthily cut, whereby they 
obtained a footing in an adjacent wood-yard, the walls of which they 
easily perforated. Then swarming within in hundreds they attacked the 
fort walls, baffling all our efforts to dislodge them. Captain Vibart volun- 
teered with two or three others to lead a night sortie against them ; but 
the feebleness of our numbers forbade such a sacrifice, and Colonel Smith 
could not be induced to sanction the attempt. A more happy suggestion 
to fire the wood in the yard was carried out with signal success. A 
thatched sentry-box was immediately taken down, besmeared with coal- 
tar, ignited, and thrown on the heaps of fire-wood below. In the course 
of hall-an-hour the whole was in a blaze, and the hissing flames reaching 
tho logs which had been piled to raise the breastwork, nearly drove the 
]>i( ket from its position. During the conflagi-ation, which lasted twenty- 
Ihiir hours, and smouldered till the end of our tenure, several unfinished 
mines exploded, and sent up dense volumes of smoke, betraying at once 
tho secret tactics of tlie enemy. Defeated in a plan which promised easy 
fiTul certain success, the rebels fell back greatly disheartened; but the safe 
subterranean passage suggested that the scheme might be carried out in a 
more accessible part, and eagerly availing themselves of the idea, they 
worked their way to the foundations of the fort, protected by shot-proof 
tlo et-iron and bales of cotton, and in the course of the night constructed 
a mine, which they exploded before daybreak the following morning with 
t»rrific effect. The shock caused the fort to vibrate to its very base, 
Tiding an indescribable chill through every heart, and a moment after 
tin’ scene became one of the wildest excitement. 

Sliortly before the explosion I had retired under shelter of a waggon 
t ’ «natch a few moments of sleep after the night watching, leaving the 
lonk-out to a faithful native serv'ant of my poor brother (who liad fallen 
tilt' preceding day), bidding him to rouse me if he noticed any movement 
tho enemy. I had barely stretched myself on tlie ground when Bhyro 
^‘Meil me to my post at the loophole. A small smouldering fire was all 
tlnii was visible through the darkness. Presently the brightness increased, 
a’ld ere I had time to conjecture its purport, the thunder of the explosion 
^*U!med my senses. Kiffe in hand, 1 hastened to the breach, half-frantic 
rage and despair. The smoke and dust, coupled with the dusk of the 
®»^rning, made everything look hazy, and it was some minutes before I 
diaeem the figure of the Rev. Mr. Fidier and one or two others 
•*l«itly moving up the 8-ponndcr to cover the breach. A few words of 
inquiry, hastily exchanged, enabled us to ascertain that the picket had 
*^tatned no injury, and, leaving them to defend the gap, I hastened back 
^ ny post at the loophole, with Bhyro at xny elbow. Nothing waa dis- 
^ible in the darkneas below. Presently m sharp nttle of muaketiy from 
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the corner bastion announced the approach of the storming-party, and 
ahortly after a moving mass, and occasionally the glitter of a polished 
sword, became dimly visible in the ditch, advancing cautiously towards the 
breach. Previous to the discovery, I had wasted several precious rounds 
of ammunition on a spade and pickaxe, which were mistaken for a 
crouching enemy ; now my attention was directed to the advancing body 
creeping up silently within sixty yards of my post. Instantly the rifle was 
lowered, both barrels discharged, then the muskets and a double gun as 
rapidly as possible, each being handed to Bhyro to reload. At this crisis 
I was joined by Mr. David Chiurcher, but I merely allowed him a mo- 
mentary peep at the assembled masses below, and then hurried him off to 
give the alarm, and to bring as many os he could from the disengaged 
bastion. After the lapse of a quarter of an hour he returned with two 
others, just as 1 was becoming faint and exhausted. Both shoulders were 
extremely sore, and I was no longer capable of bearing the pressure and 
recoil of the fouled muskets. In this state I resigned the post, and a few 
momenta later had the satisfaction of seeing the enemy full into confusion 
and retire, leaving heaps of their dead and dying within a few yards of 
the breach. 

Our casualties up to this period of the siege amounted to one native 
and three Europeans killed and six or seven wounded. My unfortunate 
brother was the first European victim. lie fell mortally wounded in the 
head by a rifle-ball, and was carried down the ramparts insensible and dying. 
Colonel Tucker, who filled llio vacancy, shared the same fate twenty-four 
hours after, and both W'crc laid in one grave at nightfall. Conductor 
Ahern, the only artilleryman among us, followed them two days lator, and 
found a resting -place by their side. The number may appear insignifi- 
cant, but it should bo romemberod that the entire garrison consisted oi 
ihirty-flvo men, two or three of them aged and infirm, and the lc»ss 
estimated accordingly. Moroovor, the effioieil^ of the survivors waiii 
■criously reduced by fatigiio and constant eaepoeure to a tropical sun 
during the hottest season of the year; besides which, our supplies of 
animunition were nearly exhausted. It will not, therefore, be a matter of 
surprise that the last aflair cast a gloom over our party. It became 
manifest now Uiat wo could not contend much longer against such over- 
whelming odds ; yet not a murmur was uttered. Patient submission to 
the Divine will, and a fixed determination to fight to the last, was the 
firm resolve of every man. 

At noon, when all was silence in the fierce heal of the day, except the 
shaip crack of the enemy's rifles which knew no ceasation, a aeoood 
aamuH was attempted a^ gallantly repulaed by the intrepidity aai 
presence of mind id the &ev. Mr. Fisher, who, aingle-haoded, met the 
leader of the por^ as he dashed up tlie breach, calling lustily for his m«n 
to follow him. The moment was a critical one, but our worthy chiphua 
waa equal to the mnerfen^, and boldly did he meet it Rising on his 
Ibel he deUbmlely ahol the chief through the hisrt, and then waited 
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his followers to succeed him. But none came ; the fate of the sirdar had 
checked the advance, and the party precipitately retired without firing a 
single shot. They had, doubtleas, surmised that the entire picket was on 
the alert, whereas, with the exception of Mr. Fisher, the men were all 
taking a meal beneath the shade of some trees close under the bastion. 

Unsuccessful in forcing a passage through the breach, and seemingly 
impressed with the conviction that it would be no easy task to take the 
fort by storm, the rebels suffered the aflernoon to pass in inaction. But 
the silence of the night was invaded as usual by the riflemen, and the 
monotony broken by occasional discharges of artillery and the hum and 
shouts of a multitude of voices, as if contemplating an assault. The 
morning dawned, and wore on without any demonstration on the part 
of the enemy, their marvellous forbearance increasing rather than 
diminishing the fever of our excitement and suspense. We naturally 
inferred that some deep-laid scheme was being matured, but could obtain 
no clue to its immediate object, and again prepared to pass another night 
in anxious wakefulness. Night, however, revealed what had been a 
mystery throughout the day. Just as Colonel Smith’s relief party lay 
down to rest on the bare ground, the mining operations of the rebels were 
distinctly heard beneath the bastion, placing it beyond doubt that they 
intended to destroy the bastion, and with two practicable breaches failure 
was impossible. In the morning the working of the miners became still 
more audible, and the look-out reported seeing men passing and repassing 
with large supplies of powder, thereby confirming our conjectures, and 
reducing our situation to one of the utmost peril. Under these critical 
circumstances it was proposed to fortify the engine-house and workshops^ 
since it was impossible, without men or means, to countermine the enemy; 
but the impracticability of the suggestion was too obvious to the expe- 
rienced amongst us ; and the question then arose how the ladies and 
children were to be rescued from the impending blow. Despondency sat 
upon every countenance at tlie thought that such a consummation was 
hopeless ; nevertheless, the faint chance of effecting their escape to 
Cswnpore was gpiwped at, and the desperate alternative resolved on after 
^ brief coDBoltation. Arrangements were accordingly made to have the 
hosts prepared to embark the ladies and children, and to slip cables at a 
luoment’s notice. 

At midnight, the only three boats left out of a large fleet which 
Was moored by the fort before the outbreak of hostilities were ready 
^ receive their living caigo. By one, at a given signal, the men 
abandoned the fbrt| with their arms and ammunition ; and by two, the 
fo rlorn party alipped mooringa, and dropped down the river. It was a 
hour: every heart throbbed, and the prayers of the helpless 
^‘‘oended to the Almigh^ for strength and deliveranoe— when snddenly, to 

great alamit lert ihe sns|»doiis of the eepqya ahould be aroused 
the prolbaiid silence was broken bj the powerful voice of Cohmel 
^'Uie, Ihriee repealiQgt All ready I * and ad ding , with ledonbled em* 
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{AnsiSi tliB command to Let go I ” in a tone ao loud that it must have 
reached the ears of the enemy. One by one the boats moved off, Colonel 
Smith taking the lead, Colonel Goldie following in the next, and Major 
Bobertson bringing up the rear. The two former were aeverally provided 
with a couple of native boatmen, the last was manned exclusively by 
Europeans. No sooner had the leading boat emerged out of cover of the 
Ibrt than the hum of voices became distinctly audible, rising gradually to 
a murmur, and finally developing into a shout as the multitudes flocked 
to the shore, from whence they asaailed us with a shower of bullets and a 
[)rofuBion of imprecations on the accursed Feringhees. The shot rattled 
fiercely against the bamboos of the roof as I lay thereon stretched at full 
length, facing the rebels and steering the boat, while the men vrorked 
bravely at the oars, which, assisted by the current, soon bore us on the 
broad bosom of the Ganges beyond musket-range. Strenuously we 
laboured, hoping ere morning dawn to be many miles removed from the 
pursuing foe; but disappointment again awaited us. The river had 
barely risen sufficiently high to help us over the numerous sandbanks 
which obstructed the passage, and our mismanagement brought us into 
difficulties which eventually proved our ruin. To avoid the Are of the 
sepoys wo abandoned the main channel and followed a branch, when 
progress bccanio painfull}' teiliuuB. We were, however) safe against 
molestation, and by dint of perseverance might have got out of harmV 
way, but for the trcachorous conduct of Colonel Goldie’s boatmen, who 
lauded at a village and l^etraycd ut— the villagers turning out with their 
matchlocks to intercept and plunder us. In our hurry to get clear, the 
unwieldy lx>at ran aground, exposing us to the fire of the rabble ; and the 
sepojra on the opposite shore, perceiving our predicament, brought thoir 
guns to bear on us, and despatched a fcrry-lxmt in pntsuit To escape 
the imminent danger, we resolved on transferring flta |Mirty to Colonel 
Bmitli'f boat, which was the nearest, and abaadaBiog Colonel Goldie’s 
This was happily efi'ected as the ferry-boat appretsM vrithin range, and 
gave ua that distance Uic start of her. The chase was maintained for 
several hours, and we were progreseing favourably, when an untoward 
accident to Colonel Smith’s boat, noocesiuiting repairs, brought us to 
anchor. The rablde instantly atlaoked \u with Choir matchlocks, bet 
wore kepi at bay by our muskets ; ncvcrtliclcss, one of our boatmen feUi 
sl)Ot through the heart while engaged on the repairs, and we hunriedlj 
pushed off to escape a worae fate. The precioua time thus lost enabled 
the sepoye to gain eu ue ; added to which, onr critioal portion vras sordj 
aggravated by the itrandiag of Major Boberlson'e boat on a bar over whicb 
Colonel Smith'e lighter craft bad pwwod, and waa then loo &r advauoed to 
allow of bis men rendering us any amistanea. 

Thus uninlenlionaUy abandoned, wo were left to our own Iheblo 
reeo ur oea. All hande iwanntly mmftered In the water, and applying Cbsiv 
baeki to the bool need oveqr eflbti to float her t bni the flora 
and a Mong wind lendcred nil attemple aborthro. The mWe had 
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come : yelling like fiends trer our misfortune, the rajjble assailed us 
>vith showers of shot and arrows, and at this juncture two boats, with one 
individual in each squatting unconcernedly at the helm, but otherwise 
ppparently empty, were observed dropping down the stream. Their in- 
olTensive bearing disarmed all suspicion of any hostile intent, and we pur- 
sued our hopeless toil without giving them further notice. The surprise 
was complete ; at twenty yards’ distance the boats unmasked, and poured 
ft volley into us, killing and wounding several, and ere we could recover 
our self-possession the current placed the boats alongside, sending death 
amongst us at every shot. Resistance was useless, but rather than yield 
to the savage murderers, our men, on the impulse of the moment, called on 
their wives and friends to follow them into the water. The summons, 
liowever, was unnecessary, for the instant the rebels set foot on board it 
became the signal for a general rush for the river, into which they fear- 
lessly plunged, calling aloud on the Almighty to succour them. The scene 
vhich followed defies description. Groups, locked in each other’s arms, 
besought God aloud, as they disappeared in the stream ; whilst others, 
^\lio still clung to life, rushed hither and thither in wild despair, in the 
hope of eluding the fire of tlie murderers, till, exhausted or shot, they were 
swept away by the flowing tide. In their insatiable thirst for blood and 
|>lunder, the rebels pursued the fugitives breast-deep in the water, shooting 
!iJid cutting down the stragglers as the current carried them by, accom- 
I anyiiig their blows with the foulest invectives. Those who were unen- 
cumbered mingled with the assailants in liand-to-hand encounters, and 
di« d fighting desperately. For a moment I was bewildered, and knew 
iK»t how to act, for death appeared in every direction. Suddenly I saw 
Hbyro come from the side of the boat, holding my brother’s only child 
m bis arms, and imploring the mob to spare the innocent girl and her 
niothcr, both of whom were severely vrounded. 

“ God help them ! ” I exclaimed, springing up at the same time into 
boat to reach my rifle and revolver ; but they were gone. Hurrying 
r*Tward, I sought a musket of Fitzgerald, who with his wife and child still 
i iigcrcd in the boat — ^hc unwilling to quit her side, she resolved to die 
^ berc she lay. Failing in my entreaties, I seized one from the hands of 
Eurasian dmmmcr-boy, who was just emerging from beneath the boat, 
and daalied astern in time to see a powerful sepoy raise the thatch roof of 
bn hoat and support it on his arms. A dozen muzzles were simultaneously 
fiirust forward within a yard of my feet, but ere a diot was fired, my 
muHket, without being shouldered to take aim, was dischaigcd at the 
I'lonsler’s breast. He fell with a heavy thud, and the roof dropping over 
b ^ party, led me an interval to reload. 1 had not time, however, to 
a percussion-cap from the cartridge-box before half-a-dozen of tlie 
'tbela broke through the matted partition, and rushing forward obliged 
^ to retreat. Flying from one side to another in the vain hope of finding 
* cap, the riiots meanwhile rattling through the side^ mj heart rickened 
^ sight of the unfottunalo woundod and dying, and a chill came over 
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me at the reflection of the torture and mutilation ivhicli awaited them, 
and of which 1 too might be the victim. Quick as thought I turned to 
the water, where it occurred to me that if wounded death would soon 
terminate all my sufferings ; and plunging in, I seized a gourd which had 
been carefully reserved by a native for the purpose, and turned it into a 
buoy. Then, casting a farewell look at the groups struggling in the water, 
1 struck out with all my might till out of range of the shots. The boat 
which I had left was crowded with sepoys, who finished their butchery, and 
were ostentatiously displaying to the multitudes on shore the various 
articles of value which they had so ruthlessly plundered. 

Thankful for deliverance from a merciless enemy with but a trifling 
flesh-wound on the shoulder, I calmly resigned myself to the will of Pro 
vidence, and turned on my back to float at ease with the current. Oppo- 
site Singheerampore, where I observed Colonel Smith’s boat pass through 
a fiery ordeal of round shot and bullets, I righted my position, when to my 
astoniidiment I caught sight of a native swimming a few feet ahead of me, 
with a bundle of clothes on his head, bound no doubt to the captured boat 
in quest of booty. Cautiously I gave him a wide berth, determined, if 
discovered and molested, to grapple with him. But he passed on without 
noticing me, and I resumed my position on the back, and continued float- 
ing down the stream. 

Under Singheerampore some straggling shots from the heights attracted 
my attention, and turning over I was not a little alarmed to see ahead of 
me a ferry-boat, conveying a load of sepoys across the river. Darkness, 
however, had now set in, and by the exercise of a little caution, exposing 
no more than my nose above water, 1 managed to elude obsen^ation ; and 
m storm, which had overtaken our boat when aground, now burst out in 
ftiU force, rendering pursuit impracticable. The consequent swell, how- 
ever, developed a new source of danger ; but it mattered little to me, for 
at the time 1 dared not entertain Uic remotest hope of finding an asylum 
among the natives, and my only chance lay in reaching Colonel Smith, 
who 1 was convinced, from my experience of the river, would inevitably 
run siground ere he had got over many miles. Resigned to my fate, 1 
continued struggling on, greatly asristed by tlie gourd, until strength began 
to fill] me, and I prepared for the final throe. It was whilst breathing a 
fervent prayer to Heaven that my feet touched the ground, and the dis- 
covery mj hourt with the most devout gratitude. I wa> nved- 
Great)/ lafreihed wiUi tlte rat obtained, I was able to item tbe wsvo* 
auna moceaiAiU/, and noUoad tliat the wind wa« peroeptibl/ moderating* 
llalf-an-hour later a dark object became viaible on tbe broad boMm 
of the Gange* inflected agaiuat the horixon. ** It muat be the boat,” 1 
exclaimed ; and though reduced to tbe utmoat veige of exhauAion, tlx 
wdeenie eight cheared mj droopiiy qurita, and inspired me with 
eneig/. Gradual!/ the eutUnaa beoame more disUnot, and 1 atraek eni 
•erem the atream in order to gain the branch befi»« Vng onnkd 

leoflttdown the bend of theriTar, and thareb/ the of oatahiug 
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tlic boat. It was a desperate effort, and tbe excitement was increased by little 
fish, attracted by tbe blood, nibbling at my wound, and by tbe momentary 
expectation that an alligator would . make an end of me. I felt, indeed, 
that I had expended the last convulsive remains of strength, and found 
myself on the point of drowning. The sight of the boat still encouraged 
me, yet I sank two or three times, the gourd no longer affording the least 
buoyancy. 

But it was the will of God that I should survive. Again did my feet 
mf‘et the ground, otherwise I had assuredly found a watery grave. Once 
more on terra firma, I leisurely worked up with the current, walking along 
M'ilh the drift, and hailed the boat at a distance of three hundred yards 
to assirre myself that there was no mistake. No reply came. Convinced, 
liowcver, of the identity of the craft, I advanced and hailed again. 

Come on 1 ’* answered Major Munro, in a subdued tone. The muffled 
accents sounded ominously, and I augured that they had suffered severely 
from the grape and musketry off Singheerampore. Silently I drew toward 
the boat. 

“ How did matters fare with you ? ” whispered two or three voices, as I 
stood, perfectly helpless, unable even to lift my arms above my shoulders. 

All, lam afraid, killed,*’ I replied : such being my conviction at the 
time, as I had not seen a single soul attempt to escape. 

** For God’s sake mention not a word of it to the ladies I our own dis- 
a.4cTs have been sad enough,” remarked the major; and extending his 
arms to my assistance he drew me on board. 

The gourd which had so materially contributed to save my life was 
carefully laid aside to be preserved as a souvenir, shpuld Providence carry 
me through those troublous times, and 1 then retired to the top of the 
loof under a drizzling rain. Lighting on a deserted mattress, wet through 
^y the rain, I wrapped myself in its folds, using part as a bed and the 
remainder for a covering, and endeavoured to snatch a few hours’ sleep ; 
^<ut just as 1 hod lain down, young James, assistant opium-agent, who had 
^x^en trying in vain to repair the broken tiller of the helm, came and 
l>tgged me, as I was the only one on board able to use the tools, to put 
mortice in. Aware of my weakly state, the good thoughtful fellow 
i>)Btracted a bottle of porter reserved for the ladies and brought it to me. 

powerful stimulant was quite reviving, nevertheless I was utterly 
incapable of handling the adze, and after one or two abortive attempts 
^ obliged to return to my mattress. Overpowering fetiguc, combined 
^th the influence of the porter, soon threw me into a ^ppy state of 
('hlirion, till aroused by the heavy q>lasli of Mr. Rohan’s corpse, which was 
consigned to the deep from my side. It was not quite dawn, and objects 
but dimly visible on the nearest shore, which on dose oLeervarion 
■^med to be receding. Tbe boat bad floated with the rising tide, and 
were driftang down, ungukled, at the rate of feur miles an hour, we 
not whither. At daybreak we aet to and repaired the disahiecl 
rigged up a sail out of two blankets fashed to a bamboo^ and aailed 
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•IkMid more comfortably. Shortly before setting sail, a voice vm heard 
m tlie diatance, whidi, on being repeated, we recognized as that of the 
)iev. Mr. Fisher, and subsequently he was seen emerging from the long 
gniBS which had concealed him from sight. His condition was truly heart- 
rending, and it was a marvel how he had survived to reach us, with a 
severe wound in his right leg, having had to swim no inconsiderable 
distance, and to walk several miles in pursuit of the boat. Stepping on 
board, he burst into tears, and in an agony of grief exclaimed aloud : 

My poor wife and child, both drowned in my arms ! And burying 
hit &oe in his hands, he sobbed long and pitifully. 

With heavy hearts we proceeded on our voyage. The day was beautiful, 
and all nature smiled serenely, contrasting strangely with our wretched- 
ness and misery. The villagers, too, seemed to repose in profound peace, 
as if ignorant of the revolution which convulsed the empire. The change 
was grateful beyond description : it was the first we had seen of it after 
the frightful ordeal of the past fortnight. 

In the afternoon tho lofty banks of Khoosoomkhorc stood out in 
bold outline against a cloudless sky, a village bitterly hostile to us, 
which on our first voyage had manifested a determination to oppose our 
passage, loading us to infer that we should not be permitted to esc;ii>e 
with impunity now. Therefore, leaving the main channel, we steered for 
a branch, and swept along gallantly under a fresh breeze. At about 
3 i\u. we stood nearly abreast of the detestable place, and a little later 
our attention was arrested by a body of armed men assembled on the left 
bank, apparently awaiting our approach. To avoid them as much as 
possible, we swerved, from the deep channel and hugged the opposite 
shore. Tho result was that we got ourselves inextricably aground, and 
might have been captured and destroyed by the Khoosoomkhore men--* 
who forthwith crossed over to the island and demanded our instant sur- 
render— but ftir the happy fact that the body before mentioned proved to 
be friends, who hastened to our assistanoe, and got us safely moored by 
their village before tho Khoosoomkhore people could inflict any damage. 
Immediately we landed, the villagers busied themselves in the most hoc* 
piUble oflioes, providing the ladies and ohildren with milk and cooked 
food in abunda^, and presenting us with jroung yarns, dispelling all km 
as In the honesty of their purpose. Colonel Sii4A immediately called an 
asssmbly of the ohief and his principal men to ggp^t on the best mesni 
of amion, and la ssenre a crew and guard to sniyiarnny ua. Tho preli- 
minariea having been arranged, il was deeidsd that the boat abonW 
vomaia moofod where she lay under the proleotion of Balgobind end hh 
vtUegsr^ and that the voyage dioiild be resumed at daybreak on tha fo^ 
kiwiaf OMeiung* Tim anneuneemenli as may weU be aupposed, was 
giuMCfing to aU parliea, and we then prooeeded la aUeviate the sufferinip ^ 
the wounded, who had been cooped up in a beet barely St le mimr^ 
data twenty ai a pfaseh, but which wei erowded by upwards of sutw^T 
•ve eouk Ured, and waartiog from texpoeaia le the WaeNr 
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gun for • yrhoi^ dlQT at the h^irt» wilh a wound fe8teri];ig and sore, I 
vainly sought every gvtdlaUo confer to idleviate my own unendurable 
sufferings- An application \of sweej^-oil to the Bporohed back gave no 
relief, and failed to allay the lishig blisters which completely covered my 
neck and shoulders. At length I bethought myself of taking a look into 
the village, where 1 might not only obtain a meal, but possibly a charpoi * 
also, whereon to rest for the night. Stepping ashore, I beckoned to 
Lieutenant Swettenham (10th N. I.), who was also wounded, to accom- 
])any me, but the poor fellow pleaded inability ; so proceeding alone, I 
asked the first man I met, if he would conduct me to his village, and 
procure me some food« 

“ Hanky ckullo ” Tes, come on ”), was the ready reply ; and with him 
leading the way, almost in utter darkness, over narrow footpaths over* 
grown with grass, and through corn-fields, we arrived, after ten minutes' 
walk, at a humble hut. Beating me at the foot of a tree, my hospitable 
host prooeeded to make me welcome, and produced a thalleCy or brass dish, 
of dahl and chupattie^ (lentil soup and hand-bread), which he set before 
me. It waa a bold step on the part of a Bajpoot thus to disregard the 
prejudioes of his high caste by offering food to a Christian in the same 
vessel which he used himself. I showed my reluctance to take advantage 
of his kindness by refusing to use the dish, which would have rendered 
It unclean to him until subjected to a course of purification, desiring him 
to transfer the meal to a platter of leaves, and stating my reasons for 
t>uggesting the ^ange. The man was evidently pleased, and smiling at 
my consideration, observed, The sahibs, too, understand our prejudices,” 
s remark which waa received with applause by the numerous bystanders. 
It was a great point gained, and I determined to make the most of my 
ktf tuitous suooesa ; sq, after satisfying the cravings of hunger, I asked for a 
charpoi. One was shortly produced and gratefully accepted. It was an 
old rickety affair, in tatters, and otherwise uninviting in the extreme. 
No relief was to be found on iucb a couch ; it was too short by a foot 
usl a half, and the loose nettingi hanging like a bc^ under the super* 
lucumbent weight, out deep into the bare body. I^evertheleas, it was 
pnfeiabte to the dan^ ground overrun with vennin and scorpions* Oh, 

a UtUe ftiaw I ” I sighed; but sock a luxury waa beyond the resources 
^ the village. At length 1 was provided with anme eoaise grass taken 
^ the tbateh 0f an old hut, which, though by ne inaana anile^ to the 
perpoae, aen^ IMtly lo improve my oouob ; and after suffering con* 
**dwahla amoyanaa ffw the awanna of moaquitoa which in fe sted the 
phos, and no liifle pnig feoas my tende r bank, 1 fell into a deep aleep 
^ dkeer sibniiptiini At saidnight a heavy hand wna laid on my 
^^eiddsr, and lha jingla of steel mmrode roused me te c ou so fa paiocii. 

up conudeimbly nUurmed nt the warlike sound, I inquired what 
^ lha muMai- The eelond-eahib hae saat far you on board,** was 

* A mis MWmi on ianr hga gumRy ocnWr—lsd cf Wwlioo s , wMi ooeiaa 
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IbaMnan'i reply. I arose at once to follow him, the thought oocurlng to 
aoA that ihe colonel wUlied to clear the coast before tbe hostile natires 
were up ; but I found myself stiff and soroi and barely capable of 
moying. Moreover, 1 felt ci&llous, and at the time did not seem to care 
two straws what became of me. In that mood, throwing myself babk on 
the eharpoiy I bade the messenger to Inform Colonel Smith that I was 
unable to join him. After a short absence, the man returned with the 
same orders ; but I was too weak and indifferent to heed them, and dis- 
missed him with the same message. The good old colonel, however, 
appears to have discredited the statement, and, fearing that I was treache- 
rously detained, despatched a third messenger, this time with a note. 
Happily for me, the man got mixed up in an affray on his way to the 
village, and lost the letter, so that the boat oast off without me. It sub- 
sequently transpired that the presence of the boat had attracted the vil- 
lagers from the neighbourhood, who assumed a hostile bearing, and 
showed a strong disposition to plunder. Observing^ this, the colonel 
determined to quit the place, but the sight of a large sum of money paid 
to Balgobind's people for a crew and guard brought matters to a crisis. 
The intruders instantly fell on the small band, wrested a large duure of 
the amount, and proceeded to attack the boat ; but the lashing was 
severed in time to prevent the outrage, which would tmdoubtedly have 
terminated in bloodshed. 

Next morning the profound quiet of the village and the absence of the 
friendly faces which were wont to greet me, together with my own personal 
helplessness, contributed to make me feel the utter desolation of my con- 
dition. 1 was among strangers and men whose insatiable love of money 
and thirst for blood had extinguiriied every nobler sentiment of bumanityt 
Moreover, any reckless vagabond, wishing to «gain tbe favour of the 
Nawab, and reiq) a handsome reward, might with impunity strike off my 
head, and convey it to that chief. Thonghu like these sadly depressed me, 
and 1 reproariied the folly which, in a diqsk asoment, had led me to throw 
away Ihe only chance of life. It wm a attange infatuation ! And tbs 
Ihoi^t of never again beholding the feoe of a relative or friend quits 
unmanned mo. No logger able to restrain my feelings, I retired to ths 
darkest oonier of the hovel, and ioiq{fat relief in a flood of tears, and oon- 
■olatfam In fervent hearlMi jmiyer. At thii junoture my boat uneoqpeoled^ 
aDlsied,and» notioingmy plight, took mo hand, saying: ^We^ 

not; m man dars iMuli a hair of your head widh Balgobind haan drop 
of blood in hk body.* driiamed to have been dieoovered in snob n amed 
hf one iriio conld hardly appreoiali my fcelinga or Iho oanae of ray 
1 hnsdlly removed sdl outward kdms of mdnesB, and jedned him m 



md from Ihe wmM bsgfond ttw piaoiDCIs of the viOego, end in nl^ 
ignsmniierihiihleof asar relaitvesaad esettered otet Ike nidt 
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extent of India. Having nothing but such despi^^ding reflection| to 
occupy my mind, time hung heavily and rendered existence doubly 
intolerable. After a 'while* a rumour prevailed in the village that the 
coloners boat had reached Cawnpore, but subsequent reports contradicted 
it. As I afterwards learned, the first was the correct version, for the boat 
did reach Bithoor, where it fell into the hands of the Nana, who caused 
all the men to be murdered, with the exceptions of Golonek Smith and 
Goldie and Mr. Thornhill. The captives were conveyed to Cawnpore, 
where every soul perished in the barbarous massacre which was com- 
mitted on General Havelock’s advance towards that city. Rumours were 
also current of the escape of two Europeans from Major Robertson’s boat, 
who, like myself, had found shelter in the neighbourhood of the village 
where it was captured. Subsequent communication with them proved them 
tn he Major Robertson himself and Mr. David Churcher. The former had 
been desperately wounded, and succumbed, after enduring intense agony 
for nearly two months ; the latter escaped to the British camp, on the 
re-occupation of Futtehghur by Sir Colin Campbell, in January, 1858. 

The filthy quarters allotted me in an old bullock-shod, tenanted by 
cattle, where mosquitos and sand-fiies swarmed in spite of the suffocating 
smoke which was nightly kindled to expel them, worrying both man and 
•cast, so exhausted all endurance that 1 seriously contemplated effecting 
ii.v escape to Cawnpore. This alternative suggested itself owing to my 
liaving hitherto failed in joining Messrs. Probyn and Edwards, who were 
fiflecn miles of me, Hurdcobuksh deeming it hazardous to have too 
many of us together, on account of the threats of the Nawab of Furrukabad, 
'>liu liad offered a large reward for our heads. After considerable difficulty, 
I succeeded in finding a boatman in a neighbouring village, who was 
^^illing to risk the enterprise, on promise of a handsome recompence. We 
i'roposed taking a canoe, which would have conveyed us to Cawnpore in 
^ '^<6ht}(^but the means of procuring one were wanting, and the wary 
^man 198 not disposed to advance the few rupees necessary for its loan 
purchaaiu The times, too^ were unpropitions, for the most harrowing 
accounts of wurders and massacres of Europeans, and of their total exter- 
uiiuation, reached the village from all directions. Consequently, I was 
^^l%cd to diew the cud of patience and abide the progress of events, 
^hich, aopner or later, must reach their culminating point, when a favoiir- 
alile change might be hopefully anticipated. The interim I whiled awny 
the nativeiL who became extremely familiar in their mteroonrse 
with the lonely ita^er. 

At this periM the following dngnlar incident tended greatly to 
*diigute my iolifni|p and dqmnon of spirits. Balgobind had throitglH 
^ mahitainirt dlm^the arms of the Britiah would nhiiiiaiely triiqii^lii 

V OUT intiBMiqr grew closer, 1 one day had the onnoai^ tn mk him 
^ reason Ar fnlertigmng ao firrcwable a view ot our aitaation* The 
^**tia but mgfimm Byhminibeljng iim hot and noddity Me 

>*•4 our amotjmn hmn aiitlMr 
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Il^||knn sot leadeei, oompetent to tom their adrantaget to aocofmit 
hd addad^ they are deftitate of justice and truth, and liare 
faubniid tbelr hands in the blood of innocent women and children. Bam 
irill aerer prosper their cause.” A few days later I was surprised to 
see him walking up to my hut at an unusually early hour, his coun« 
taiance beaming with pleasurable excitement. Khooah hOf^ he exclaimed ; 

^ db (” Rejoice, they are come ”)— alluding to the Europeans, who 

under the immortal Havelock had driven out the hordes under the Nana 
and recaptured Cawnpore. The little band of heroes who had accom- 
pliriied this daring feat was magnified into an army of ten thousand fierce 
bearded veterans, who shot the rebels with their extraordinary weapons 
beyond a mile distant (referring to the Enfield rifles), the bullets of which 
were mid to kill before the discharge was heard. The irresistible chafges 
of the oavaliy, too, were coloured with the embellishments of the imagina- 
tive native mind, ever prone to exaggeration. Shortly after, the in- 
teUigenoe of the successful re-ocoupation of Cawnpore was confirmed, 
producing a marvellous change in the disafieoted. The villagers who 
befors had hardly deigned to notice me now lavished their spontaneoiLB 
atitniicni on me, and Hurdeobuksh despatched a messenger to inquire 
aAfr my welfare, the man returning a few days later to oonduot me to 
Xhuasoara, where Messrs. Probyn and Edwards were. But the striotesl 
aeoreoy was noeessary in order to execute the design. Several hostile 
villages ky in the way, and many of the inhabitants of the a^anint 
viUage, who were imfdioated in the attempt to plunder Colonel Siqlth's 
boat, were anxious to get rid of me, and thereby destroy all evidence of 
their guilt. The errangements ibr the journey were speedily oompieted, 
bm 1 waa reaolved that Balgobind, to whom 1 owed my safe^, atai who 
waa tlmiougUj truatwoithy, should be apprised of the handed departure, 
and if nwiimary assisl in fiiitherii^ our plana. It was, iberefon, left to 
Um, as ioon as my abaance waa disoovered, to expreas as much iH^rise as 
the real of the vilkfersi end to ked the mencma wrong soent, dibuld they 
Anw a dhpos W o n to fellow me. In einsidecaiton of his asrvioel^ 1 amtied 
hfan ef an adeqneio reward on tho res t omti on of order. 1 magr here men* 
lieni that Belgoliind fidthfelly exeouled bk part in the aeheme, and 
enoemeMly mkhNl Iho vSkgeiVi and on the ro-eatahliibnent of Mr 
anlh oel ty ] had iht gsilifioalion of fttHUling my preesiae hf elMMiit Imp 
I dm t i hk ri do reoc fid^ 

Urn giMa having appeinited a f«ndesvo«fe|jWit jnH^ tariii hi 
dm omilri of an miemive oom^field, look his leav% anHbadt w join Urn 
nftwr 10 Mu» vribrni the vftkgem hnl rertn d to mi Mi tho MMMMtid 
thne 1 elMdih^y lei inyaslf wem n lew wnD wIMi ipeiemied me ftem 
wamsmnpaii mm sohowi^ wwwMmw loumieu, npee Wf eeiy w m* 
ifi* MHMMi Ma aki flf kai fMB. Hmm 1 iwai 

iSLik ^ ‘ ** ■** JSSi^ 

ma mnn mmiing pmeeniiyi nnssneg n lor spiy nooonimeMnMWeu jpve 

Jik . ...» j ■■ ^ A.. Ok 

m WK^ mepw^vpewni nemiti woNwe tnremiowi lensn wwjp vHmoe ** 
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the wa)r« Hie bftrkiqg of lumgry ittrs at otor be^tf caused uA no IMe 
trepidatioii, lest their noise might alarm the yillagers ; Imt ludtily sndi 
howling are not tmtumal 'Fith village doga^ and we passed on iu the 
moonlight, the brillimicy of whioh had been another source of anxiety to 
ns. An hour's tide, with my legs hanging unsiEppotted by stumps, tired 
me excesBiTely, and, unable any longer to endure the uHoomfortable seat, 
I took to my bare feet, which the necessity of the times had inuTed to 
gnch roughness, and found great relief in walking. About midnight the 
guide abandoned the pony, which had proved only an encumbranoe, pro- 
ceeding through flooded nullahs, where we had to pick our way with the 
aid of long bamboo staves, which also served us for clubs of d^ence, and, 
afler two hours’ brisk marching, arrived at an island in the midst of a 
wide tract of submerged country, where droves of cattle were herded for 
pasture* Hy guide, expecting lhat we shonld be challenged by the herds^ 
men, bade me observe strict silence while he made the replies, as it was 
impossible to avoid these unscrupulous characters, who, generally speaking^ 
are kd by their wild mode of life to resort to the profession of dacoits and 
highwaymen. Taking the footpath skirting the island, along the ridge 
of the swollen Bamgnnga, flowing with a rapidity and roar which made 
itself heard a mile on either aide of the river, we oontinned our progre^fs, 
aasuming aa much unconcern as possible in order to elude detection— 
myself well enveloped in a blanket, with nothing but my eyes exposed. 
Two or three men now stepped forward and stood with chins reclining 
on their hands, doubled one upon another, over the end of their long 
formidable iron-bound clubs. 

^ Who are you? ” aaked one as he approached ua. 

^ Hurdeobukah’s sepabi,” answered ihe guide. 

^ And who is this with you T *’ inquired another, as he deliberately 
walked up to seruliniiEe my oouatenanee, removing the eovering, ai it 
'uimtiaflod with the response. 

^ Ha I ha f ha I ” laughed out the i mpu den t ftllcw, half in jest and 
Inlf in aneasm, as he diaeovcsnd a wUte feee. 

fethfe the iuAvIdiialwlm was with BalgoUnda^ iqjoined 

K addMsiqg the guidei 

^ The aamei’’ 1 mi^ei, flaAng It u s el e ss to waiiltaln few dfugUise Mnf 
baser. Mjr pwanenesss vidently pleased them and wen their gUod*wlB, 
hr the maa immefeialdy addedt hack gai^* (^Gh, pm hUm 

mi upfhig m m 

iocote MBask% bade us adieii. 

QM in Mm gel detr of sudb soqiieiona friends so eaiil^i wo pro* 
w«ded omsaidi and reabhod Hmdebhiilwli's gkurrm a little after three in 
^ nommg the phoe whfafe 1 had quitted two inonfeis p rev i ou s ly wilii 
dfefeonal fesfei^s* It was now psffbetly i iffrl v ti'Hyi quits inaoseMihle 
to rmmpmanj iwii«.giMhb CH^Oa^ad^gaUthul 

IHIMs <PB||wVniM|B^ m wBH|pm Wim IPp w sme mej umi WM ItlUBMM Pip 
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Iht^ «nd oonMaled me under the eaves a hut while he started 
^ te mj anivaU These precautions were deemed neoeaasiyy as 

i wa iij <if Huxdeobuksh's retainers were untrustworthy, and he was there- 
fore itudotts to keq> my presence a secret to them as far as possible. In 
Oie course of ten minutes the guide returned, accompanied by a second 
person, who had orders to proceed with me at once to Khussoura. 
FoUowing my new guide, who communicated with me in whispers and 
by signs, we took a footpath, just discernible through the long grass which 
the late rains had throvm up, along the ridge of an embankment, which 
served to keep out the flood, and also as an outwork of defence, and 
readied the Ramgunga after narrowly escaping the fangs of a huge snake 
which we had disturbed on the way. 

Whilst waiting for the ferry, I lay down in a boat moored by the 
diore, and dropped off into a sound sleep from the &tigue of the journey, 
and finally reached Khussoura a little after sunrise, having swam the last 
nullah brfore entering the village. 

For the rest of the narrative I beg to refer the reader to Mr. Edwardses 
journal of his Personal Adventures during the Indian Mutiny," whereiii 
will be feund some interesting details of our meeting, and subaequent 
esoapo to Havelook's camp at Cawnpore a month after I joined him and 
Mr. Probyn. 

In oonolnsion, I may add that Bhyro, the fiuthful servant who behaved 
so nobly in striving to save my brother's wife and child, fell a ciqitive 
with them. He was carried back to Futtehg^ur with them and two or 
three other ladies and children, and delivered up to the Nawab, who oast 
them into prison. There, after suflering the severest trials and piivatimis, 
while their wounds were yet fresh, were led out by the sepoys, in 
company with about thirty native Qiristians, and shot down like iUom. 
Bhyro conlriTcd to make hit escape under cover of the night, when being 
fcrried neroii the Qangea. Hearing of my saiety, the worthy man deter- 
minod la find me out, and had planned my escape to Agra in 
eoHeethig a snmll sum from his IMIow-e sg v a nts to. profide the neoessuy 
emit UahappUy, the poor man was sriaed with n flail diseaae on the 
mendaff of hte dspartum^ and suceumbed to it in a few houii. The md 
iMinii of his dsmh rseciHri am shofdy boihia eur depaiinia fiw Oawapersi 
and OMiaad ma arsal aotiew. Ha had se r ved mv lamenlad iMdMW 
Vfmui* of UmOf jmm, mi Iwd miiMd aw » child ia Idi aiaw 
^ imttSm had la^ bwa |Mt to Uw cmnit tocl» aad had w d 
aa w wnr l agijT hdthtol 
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The historj— «o brief and so picturesque-— of the little septinsular kingdom 
in the North Pacific has b^me latterly pretty well known, both here 
and on the Continent. Its king has his place among Men of the 
Time,” and the Gotha Almanack gives statistics of his Hawaiian 
dynasty and national resources. The importance of the geographical 
position of the islands is claiming increased attention with the Governments 
of this continent and of America, and the expected visit of the young and 
widowed Queen Emma to England next spring will no doubt draw forth 
our 83 rmpathieB, as well as our curiosity. During the past year, treaties of 
friendship and commerce have been negotiated between several oontinm:ital 
Governments and Hawaii, and others are in progress. 

In November, 1668, the fourth king bearing the name of Kanddhamdha 
died prematurbly, after an enlightened reign of nine years, yet before quite 
attaining the age of thirty. He was succeeded on the throne by a brother, 
two years his senior, who assumed, on his accession, the fiimily name of 
Kam4ham^a V.* With his brother, this prince had, in 1850, visited 
England, France, and Belgium. They spoke and wrote our language 
fluently ; read our history ; studied our laws ; mingled in our socie^ ; 
and saw events through European apectaoles. What impressionB of 
politics, etiquette, and religion, they thus acquired were ineffaceable in 
their minds, and thereafter influenced lAl their conduct. 

By the articles of the constitution given to the people in 1652 by 
Kam4hamdha HL, it was incumbent on the succeasor to the vacant throne 
to take an oath that he would maintain the constitution of the kingdom 
whole and inviolalCi and would govern in confonnity therewith. Xamd- 
ham^ V. abstained from taking this oath. There were ftatursi In tiie 
existing oonstituticn whkh were, to his mind, oljectionabfe^ and he 
tesclved to sciae the c pp ortmii ty Ibr makh^ rdbrms, and bringing the 
kingdom Inlo ftirllier aeeordanoe with the most enlightened B mops an 
mnosieliies. During his brother's reign the present mier of Hawaii had 
«ecopied Ae pest ef wwmster of interior. He had diowa great aptitude 

bnainsm, and had had leisure and means fer observing the wosktaig ef 
* system vriddh comained the skmen t a of dmoeiacy and pariteninm 
^ win be nepismsy to daseribe^ in n lew word% the growth of this 
HitiQdqfilwn^ 

Up to iho jmr 18S9 tho Bawmiaa Ishnds wmo geomed by m 
•fcipisite menasdi, end open dristiy kmiti p ri ne i|d sa, In ibal year Ibo 


im tounos or the pavdwich iblaiids. 

dBMHhi ef tfie Ammoan miauonaries and ex-miBsionarieg, who had given 
nandh oacAil aaaistaDce in governing the countiy, worked ao fiir on the 
(•ttioUn and bon*vivant king, Kamdham^ha IIL, as to induce him to 
rigB a Bill of Bights, and, the following year, to grant a conatitution, by 
arhioh absolute' rule wan yi^idsd up, and |]Fra^K>n)dUa pgwer exchanged 
Ibr government by the three estates of king, nobles, and people. 

The king had never been out of his own small dominions. He 
bad to be gmded by tha teadiing and adviee of the activa-mudad mad 
who hud alfaa^ vdunteared to asaist in holding the rans of gofani« 
meat, and who dtowad that they would not be averse to take the ribbons 
aathwly into their own bands upon ooeasion. But at that tima the hiag's 
■dvisera did not prompt to greater change tlian the conversion abse» 
iuUsm into limited monarohy. 

Tha adhame of govenuaant thus produced was naturally a hybrid ana. 
Ita premoteM wars Amarioona { they were misaioaeries, or peramu who, 
haviog been misaionariaa, had left that aalling official or offieious 
liffi. Tha oomtitotion waa a mosaic, to which the Pantirieudi, the British 
Government, and the American Doeleimtion of Independenoe each eon* 
tribnted a part Yat, in qnta of maniibid defects, it was e revolution in 
the right diraetion. It lasted twelve years | and under it the nation 
adranaed in oiviliaation and prosperity. 

The adfflinislntion eoneisted of four departments ; there wee e minister 
of interior aSkirs, who was alao premier! a minister of fitreign releliona, 
«f flnaaoe, of puldio inatruationt and an ettomay-general. In 1845 the 
gOMOMucnt wee joinad and atrangthened by Hr. Wyllie, a Saotdh gentle* 
naB| who had been well known in Londm, and was a Mwd of Geoatal 
lliUiWt dw Eagliah eommisrioner in the Sandwich lalande. Btetnto lows 
were passed, and a little tinkering of the eoaatitntioB began. 

& aamad the Ate of ril politioel opinion, whoa aoeUmotisod in Hawaii, 
lo "enAr • asa ehange," Wo have aaen • tynat taking up Uaritsd 
NMMMrehy, dea o e n tta from ffia Unitod Stetaa aonadtuting a kingdom! 
mtm vrs am to aao an early and ardoat numbor of tha Baitna Ctaffi aaa* 
fWd Into • alMnidi Omnamtiva, and an Amerieaa attomiy*gaBaial 
writing hiaiaaif ia one of Ua lettai* “a rank Tory.'* 

Widi tha iafkahm af AwA bbwd, it ccm to pam that, ia 1880, tha 
kfaf WMitoWidad a now cenatilatieB, wnI nppriatad a aonwriarian ri 
dwtopansMtoftaaManaiWModri. It AMfiriM. and, in ISM, ww 
rigaadkgrtiMlhiagi whedM ia aaaMthiagnd than two yevaaf 
Vhiia nwa rilati B B was oa advaaoa ea tha ffisoMt ona) hat a gaad dari 
ft Urn Iiiriltal akawnt «ad aaaw maladenBiy raarrinad la ik 
HVtJMdwnt wtoardw dwM o a w itriw tow , Us onaiUtoma brim dw 
ddai; JoMW lit and dw CUaf JaodM Lw. Tlw two fcmMr of ddi dried 
triBttttin tkaii' t wif pMii ttto fcwAn. 

Il Iwfpeiied dwl wWb wnmIi ditonHin wee goim ea la Oeneiri* 

iiImmiI ill# |piv|#MMiA IMW iOivrtiMjoQii iImi Bbtniiilitt 

nMnibc# #CtlM QOQiiMPdd Kiwim 
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and Companjr. At tlie aame time, Sir John Bowring wae gOTemer ef 
Hong Kong ; end a oorrespondence was brought about between the latter 
and Ur. Wjllie on the same, subject, and a draft of the constitution was 
Bent to Sir John for his opinion.* The editor of Jeremj Bentham 
objected to the opening sendee, in which it is asserted that all men 
are created free and equal. Bentham had himself been the correspondent 
of several of the American Presidents ; and in his “ Criticid Examina- 
tion of the Declaration of Bights,’* exposed the pretension that ** all men 
are bom free and equal.” “No man ever was, is, or will be, born 
free; all are bom helpless children, in a state of absolute subjection 
to parents, and, in many countries as slaves, in vassalage to owners^ 
and as to equality, the statement is absurd, the condition of no two 
men, to say nothing of all, being equal, in the many gradations which 
exist, of wealth and poverty, servants and masters, influence and posi- 
tion.” Sir John, who had been Bentham’s most intimate friend and 
executor, quoted the views of his master, which also appeared to 
hiB own mind incontestable. In spite, however, of any efforts which 
Mr. Wyllie could make, supported by the China correspondence, the 
constitution commenced with the old assertion, “God hath created all 
men free and equaL” Article 12 pronounced that “ No person who 
imports a slave, or slaves, into the king’s dominions, shall ever enjoy 
sny civil or political rights in this realm.” Article 19 prescribed, 
** All elections of the people shall be by ballot ; ” and Article 78 esta- 
blished manhood-suffrage. Moreover, the king’s power was checked and 
controlled by the strange institution of the Kuhina-Nui — an invention 
which, if borrowed from any other nation, must have come from Japan. 
This “ regulator ” to the government machine, who stood above ministers, 
and, as it were, on the uppermost step of the throne, might be a man 
or a woman— ^indeed, was generally the latter. As she was to be the 
king’s q)eeial counsellor, and was to have powers almost equal to the 
king's, with whom die would necessarily require to have long closetings 
on Slate affairs, she must have been a discouragement to a queen of jealous 
temperament, and not a little detrimental to the progress of btuaness, smoe 
(he conditotion provides that ** the king and the kuhina-nni shall have a 
negative on each other’s public acta.” Among hit, or her, miacellatieoui 
^cea, the knhina-nui bed charge of the greet seal of the kingdom, the 
royal dandard, and the netionel flag. Also, in case of the king’s death 
* or minori^, thia aedid diadow had to perform all duties, and exerdae all 
power* oidinarilj vested in the king. Sneh were some of the liMtiiree of 
the oonstitntien whkh erialed tiU Aitgna^ ISM. 

y. ceme to the tfaraie, as we have rdated, in 
Kevemher, IMS, end eommeneed the cxeidse of his fttaethma, hot 
vldwul taking itm oelh preacribed by, and in Sivenr o( hb this 
^oMiMheu Me. WylBe wes made sninirtir ef IMgn eAfaa ; m 
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• fenflen^uit formerly viee^^oneul for Fraase, had charge of fhe 

j and his attorn^-general was an American, yrhoj like otherii of 

Bati^ on the bench or at the bar, waa^loyal, clear-sighted, and had 
idafiiute Tiews of government. It was not a bad team for the first stage 
Ottt of town, a^d the start was promising. 

The king had determined not to take the oeth. From after occnr- 
renoes, it is to be inferred that there were differences of opinion in the 
cabinet on this subject. The attorney-general, and the minister of 
foreign rdations, however, appear to have been constant in their 
support of the king’s view, and a convention was resolved on to amend 
the oonsdtution. 

The word convention has to English ears an uncanny ring. It reminds 
them of Paris in 1792, and of England in 1848. Four of the five points 
in the charter then clamoured for here, already existed in the Hawaiian 
constitution ; viz. tho ballot, nnivcrsal suffrage, non-property qualification, 
and paid representatives. Annual parliaments were excluded because it 
was more convenient to members to assemble biennially. Now Kam^- 
hamdha V. wished to get rid, by means of a national vote, of universal 
auffVage, and to replace it by a qualification based on income and property, 
unijted to a certain advance in mental nequirementa and moral fitness. 

The reason why a convention was necessary to the king’s purpose was 
this— that though the ooustitution contained power for tlie legislature to 
amend it, the consent of two biennial parliaments was necessary to effect 
any reform. Such a delay was a strain on the king’s patience, and he 
Tomemberod that he had not yet taken what may be called the coronaiioii 
oath* But the decisions of a specially convened body might be followed 
immediately by a session of parliament, and thus the reconstruction c£ the 
State might bo completed within threo or four months. This was the 
motive which decided the king’s actions. A convention was acoordingly 
summoned by proclamation— politieul ieeling instantly reqxmdii^ throii|^* 
out the i sl a o d a Tlic prune objects of the kii^t end hp advisers were 
lusown, or foli to he, to destroy the radical elemeiit in tho constitutimii 
to bite elooloril pripiltgi on a property qualification, and to give a larger 
place in the SUte to the king, allowing him to govern ae well as leige. 
The nalivti long accustomed to the foudal yoke, iqlt no avemion to Uu* 

deeignt hut it alarmed the asinds of many eetiled foreigi ie to t he 

Amerieen mbdoiiarice (but mH aU) eiouaed at the 

fsn^ of aheclttlimn and aifolooiiioy, end Popery. They^ 

iniicd in ouloy in their dimikl% end M the people to think il their 
dfMyr fo iiod^ iml lepmeenlili^ 

The hint In the meanlhne was mol idle. He made a 
Avowgh hie d em i nh me, aiteoM I 7 hie Idthftd foNgn^oBoe sninieier* 
TVydeUvered ep e oeh ee eewe iwdhsone, eemo 
7th of 18M» Om oonvoi^ wee 

The httM ef ttm eeo^Jlpsi the 1^^ 
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Bitting in tlie same obamber. The composition of the convention was as 
follows : — ^First, the king — ^president. Second, nobles, sixteen in munber, 
headed by the knhina-nuiK of the .remaining fifteen nobles eleven were 
natives, two Britons, and two 'Americans. Third, del^ates, twen^-seven 
in number ; the white skins §nd native blood being about equally divided. 
Judge Robertson was appointed vice-president; and M. Varigny and the 
attorney- general, though neither nobles nor representatives, attended, 
like the French Minister without portfolio, to assist in the debates. The 
House appointed Mr. Judd to bo secretary; Mr. Judd named a native 
chaplain, and Anglo-Saxons for interpreter, reporter, and serjeant-at-arms. 

Of the nobles, as might be expected, the very large minority seconded 
tlie king's views. One of this estate, however, possessed of the short but 
emphatic name of li, who had been one of the three commissioners 
engaged to construct the constitution of 1852, was less tractable and more 
democratic than his peers. He was also more talkative ; and both iiom 
the frequency of his being on his legs, and from the two conspicuous 
vowels which composed his name, he quite fulfilled the vulgar definition 
of tgotUm^ viz. letting the private / be too much in the public eye. 

The king, in his opening addrem, pronounced with great facilily in 
English and in his native tongue, briefly informed the convention of the 
objects for which he had summoned them ; and in all subsequent speeches 
he used the bi-lingual method. The reports published under the name of 
The ConvenJUon are printed in parallel colunms of the two languages. 

History repeats itself.** The very question which so long agitated 
the assemble Statea-General in 1789, whether the three orders should sit 
in one or in separate chambers, excited in Honolulu long and obstinate 
discussion. It was nearly a week before the question was settled. The 
conclusion arrived at was that the three estates shonld sit and debate in 
one chamber. After which the mies were debated and carried ; that 
relating to voting being that there riiould be united voting on the rules 
or by-laws, but constiturional subjects should be introduced by the repre- 
sentatives and pot to the vote among themselves. If a resolotioii failed 
there in oonseqnsnoe of a minority, its quietus was made. If it paamd the 
lower Imse^ the votes of the nobles were taken on it; and after a majoiily 
of that estate, it waa aubmitted to the king for his approval or veto. 

Comparing these p meaading s with those of the S t a t ea- G eneral in Pari% 
we aee that whaieaa the Tiers Slat demanded that their *<brodien die 
noblea** ehoold ril end vole in one, and that the People*a Chainber, the 
wiA of die Hawaiian le pres en t a tiv eawae rather to vole apert Fivewaika 
wete leqqilid ibr the popohur vietaiy el the Loxembonig; nevfy a week 
Was oeenpied in HanehihL 

ThandsaaslablUhadte disonsrinti were good, and diara waa esnMw^ 
•Me ahBity Aown in the inanagemstif of the debates. The weakeat pan 
of tlwpnnaafianpwriUaeoiiv^^ dmt winn a gneslbn had b— a 
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Iminn— of tb^ emvtoUon ndnmeed raliber alow]^. 
(l|pjlfcin*<r<^ king’* design eoon abowed itaelf among tba rapraaanta- 
; aatd a junto of some fire or nx membera of the extreme left made 
n itaad-up fight. One of the noblea, a cabinet miniater alao, whoae 
vHmie irere opposed to the meeting of the Aaaemblyi absented hiwaelf on 
the plea of illneas, and retired to his own eitste, nor eetumed till near the 
doie, and that under pressing solioitation. The determined knot of root- 
and-braadi men just mentioned eonsiated obiefiy of Dr. Judd, ax-musio- 
naiyi ex-minister, and ex-United-Statei-man ; his son, the seeretarj ( a 
ruMd miaaionaiy ; a naUre lawjer ; and a Scandinamn resident, named 
Xnudsen. Among the constitutional weapons which the Opposition armed 
themselrei with, saroaam was not wanting ; and a subject for their irony 
was easily diseoTered. It happened that in some outlying distriot the 
ballot-papers of the electors were collected in a bucket ; and so greatly was 
this joke or this grievance worked, and so often was the pail returned to, 
that the convention waa in oonsiderable danger of being wrecked on that 
TOiy tmall rook. 

After three weeks of diseusaion, patises, wrangling and voting, the king 
himirif withdrew for a time, from the real or assumed cause of indisposi- 
tion. Ills Majesty's place was supplied in the interim by Judge Bobertson 
and M. Varigny. At last, came ^e great questions of universal suAnge, 
and proper^ qualifications in voters and ropresentativea. The abolition 
of the kuhina-nui bad been easily managed. There was bard hitting 
about the suSiuge. Yet the American party blundered when M. B^andsen 
drew a laaiaotabie picture of the Engliidi people — poor, oppressed, starved, 
ignorant, and irreligious, all owing to the want of manhood-sufinge. Hu 
■latements wsm derived fitim “ Mr. Joseph Kay, appointed by the 
Dnlvoiii^ of Oxford to investigate the oon^^on of the lower dsesss'’ 
Tho v^y came swiftly and hard from a chief, the Hon. D. a 

native who had nssror left the confines of home, lie said, ** Mr. Knudom 
had been vmy ready to give them i ne tanees of English povor^, 
whUi that ge ntlem a n oonddered aroae fttun the fiwt of dm people not 
hnrhlt imivanal suthage ; but he Ibcgol to say anything of the stale 
of thinp in America, where naivereal anfih^ did exist, mid u^ich was 
one cease of the preasnt war. The stateaseot of Mr. JC nu dsen re fer re d to 
the aeeial onoAdon of Kigland in 18 & 1 , but, had he been there in 1801 , 
ho would IsKve found a very diflhrent state of thhggs exMlingiiftar, wUhia 
those ICOM, great hapmamMute have been amdl with regard to the peer- 
hMrnndeendllienar the lower efoesM, thengh, ne doubt, n pertfon ef As 
MlMdiielniing diltaiele of Bnghnd wow smw ent to ing in omIkaqtHMO of 
dm Amerionn wnr. Mr. Knudsen ohm mstod dmt pur i ty ef eioollw 
iflriiliil in IImi f T iftth HI Slulii iriNn dMi pravvIMt i InA 

aeetiisding to lepwto ef AinidhM ]Mgen^ H eeime ge if thaw wne ntd mtntii 
fw h y ef eleelien esddtag ftwm the bribe t hut the t eem e n. 

Imr Ir Uir hf % RilRniiKiii AMviiMi 

««H1nsiitolnt1MMMni%whnhnlM Uas (Mr. Yilihspw) %e«lf !«■ 
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wanted a man'a vote in New York, just show him a revolver or a bowie- 
knife.’ In California, the result of imiversal suffrage was the establish- 
ment of a vigilance committed to preserve law and order.” 

It is curious to see political ev(mts and persons transmitted through 
different media, or reflected back from a distance. Mr. Gladstone would 
probably find some amusement in seeing his views of the extension of the 
suffrage reviewed in the legislative assembly of the Sandwich Islands—* 
which was done. 

In the long and serious discussions on property and income quali- 
fication, dollars w^ere pitted against education, and the natural right of all 
men to drop papers into ballot-boxes was sustained against both with the 
vigour of despair. It was Carlyle’s Gigability ” against the voting 
instinct of the natural man. Mr. Hitchcock led the van. ** Neither dollars 
nor wont of dollars, was the criterion of respectability.” Mr. Green, a 
missionaty, followed on the same side, and presented the sad picture of a 
notorious thief being elected as a representative, and elections being 
decided by the constable of the district. These were the certain conse- 
quences of a legislation of voters. He held the right of universal suffrage 
08 one of the greatest and dearest rights of a free people. 

M. Yarigny, on the part of the king, inquired whether it were right 
to give a candle to a blind man to carry in a powder-magazine, . or a 
vote to a man who could neither read nor write. Would representatives 
place an open razor in the hands of a baby, or the franchise in the hands 
of tliose totally incompetent to use it properly, or unable to read the name 
written or printed on a ballot? 

On the 9th of August, the king was able to return to his place at the 
convention, and he listened to the debate on this main question with 
considerable patience.* Intermixed with some other subjects— as for 
instance, the kingly dignity, the king gud king, opposed to ** chief magis- 
trate ” — the qnalification discussion continued till the abrupt termination of 
the convention four days later; producing some excellent debate, and 
showing that the spirit of statesmanship was not wanting in his assembly. 
The most remarkable of the tpoechea were those delivered by two native 
rep r ese n tatives named Kahaleahu and Kaawahi. These addressee exhibit the 
|x>weni and diaracteristios of the Polyneeian mind in a very fiivoorable light. 

Hay it pleaaa your Majesty, the nobles, end the delegates,” com- 
menced Ki^ialeahu, ** m great deal has been said on both sides during this 
md mndi ability displayed both on the part of the minktiy 
aod thsi of tibe of^wnenta among the ddegetee. The question ibr the 
f^vention to dedde i% ae to the expedienqr of allowing the very poor 
sdoi^i the people the privilege of voltiig Ibr reimientativee. .... It is 
dijeoted to drie protisioii, that it ie taking away the right of the people, 
The pi^ of the pooploi without ngurd to p i e pei ly gnelificetiett, is poo* 
fiwensh in Uopcioon and dm piedneliof hb These 

me ami^ insiviM ffr wder the laws, att4 dmieAie it is esrosmo ns ln 
ssy that any right of the people Is taken sway kj the fiSnd aiiidsu** 
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lit. XMValii laid, apeakiag of the disputed 62iid article, ^ If I 
Mifroi that it realij was taking away a right from the peopte," I 
WM!! yery quickly support the motion to rqect tl&s article. .... 
mat wore the motives of his Majesty in placbg this article before 
net Pld he thereby intend to take away one of the rights of the 
people f I do not think so. His Majcstjr is of ihe same race with his 
people; he is their sire; and whatever he sees is for their good, that 
he proposes, and whatever is detrimental to them that he withholds. 
Believing thus, I decidedly object to the offensive language used before 
his Miyesty about his taking away the people's rights. Neither the king 
nor his ministers have ever done, or attempted to do, anything of the 
sort. .... I would ask the delegates to remember the words of the delegate 
for Makawoa yesterday, when he said the people of his district could take 
care of themselves, without any assistance from the ministry. Who and 
what are the ministry? Are they not the hands by which the king 
carries on the government ? Are they not the servants of the people — of 
thoif of Makawoa as well as other places? .... The delegate for 
Kaanapali aays there are a great many impoverished people in his 
district I am well aware of it, and also tliat they are a hard-working 
people, and able to cam a great deal more than the amount pro- 
posed in tliis article, ond that there is plenty of employment to be 
hod in the district The delegate fiom Kaanapali says they have 
bought hind from the Hon. Mr. Bishop. Well, there is plenty of fire- 
wood on that land, and the Lalialna augar-mill wants it, but they 
don't bring sufficient Tlicn they have large plains on which to raise 
stock. Altogclher, 1 cannot admit that they have any right to be 
impoverished ; and if they are it is certaialy their own fault Letibem 
not olyect to a law which is for the benefit of the whole oountry from 
one end to the other. It is not a reasonable argument to put for- 
ward about the poverty of the people, preventing them fmm obtaining 
Ibt privilege of voting, when we consider our poution. Urn we are 
pleaMady situated as to climate ; we can plough and plant and map at 
an j and all aeasema of the year, without any winter or dry aeaaoa to 
interihra with our labours. Employment is to be had in abondanee, 
throughout the land, on the various sugar plantation^ and labour is in 
demtvri. There is no lack of a market for our produw, fiir we are en the 
highway of oommiwoe. The eem are open and fip|s to the *, the 

fattite arc waiang fiw tlm woodman's axe^ and thm am a hundred 

hMidbQS of induilry in eveiy direction, opmi and waiting for the to 

ingSWfeOicm. Why, dlm^ is tUs cry of jwesr^ nosed as an aig^ 
ftr lifting ewi the pvopei^ ^ptalifirndinu, and penniuiiig the idh te 
indttlge h Mr dmmet If the people ara mwle to undNiteod «nd 
appreeiale the grtil privikfo of llm haDot, it wffl be an inoenlitt te 
IndMiy, in order to obMM whon te oosor they denio le ispnnr* 
Mi in tip kglMuiu.^ Bui hit 
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On the 18th of August, the king’s patience had broken down. 

This is the fifth daj of the discussion of this article,” said his Majesty. 
“I am veiy lony itfat we do not agree on this important point. It 
is clear to me that if universal suffrage is permitted, this government 
will scon lose its monarchical character. Thank you, delegates and 
nobles, for the readiness with which you have come to this convention, in 
accordance with my proclamation. As we do not agree, it is usdess to 
prolong the session. And as at the time his Majesty Kam^hamdia III. 
gave the constitution of the year 1852, he reserved to himself the power 
of taking it away, if it was not for the interest of liis government and 
people ; and as it is clear to me that that king left the revision of the 
constitution to my predecessor and myself; therefore, as I sit in his seat, 
on the part of Uie sovereignty of the Hawaiian Islands, I make known 
to-day that the constitution of 1852 is abrogated. I will give you a 
constitution.” His Majesty requested ministers to remain at present in 
their respective positions, in order to avoid confusion and disturbance, 
and he then dissolved the convention. 

It was, perhaps, time for the incubation to be over. The convention 
had been sitting five weeks with no profitable result. The obstinacy 
of the opposition had defeated itself. 

On the 20th of August, a week after the breaking up of the conven- 
tion, the promised new constitution appeared. It omits the obnoxious 
axiom about ^^free and equal,” abolishes the ofiice of kuhina-nui,” 
gives the king a larger place in the State, makes cabinet ministers more 
responsible, excludes the ballot, prescribes as the minimum qualification 
of a representative real estate of five hundred doUars’ value, and annual 
income of two hundred and fifty dollars ; and of an elector, property of 
one hundred and fifty dollars, or twenty-five dollars a year rent on lease- 
hold property, and seventy-five dollars yearly income, together with 
certain intellectual acquirements. It i^udes a stringent article on 
ivjral marriages, and on the succession to the Grown; and, the king 
being unmarried, it provides for a new 9twp$ for a royal fiunily, should 
the present noe become extinct. 

Such is the little passage of history which bos been in progre s s during 
the last km montlia in HawaiL It is ^distinct,” though distant;” 
*ad interesting when we recollect that the Engikdi nation also had ita 
^ildhood. 
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It tiuiy bo intoreoting to those who have known Thackeray only at a 
distance and from his works, and to not a few of those, also, who had 
personal intimacy with him in his later life, to hear a little about his 
earlier. There are, of course, many of his schoolfellows still living who 
bad suoh general knowledge of him as boys ordinarily have of each other 
in a largo public school ; but only two or three survive who were dosely 
intimate with him out of eohool-hours, and who knew what his tastes and 
amusements we^, and what his oharaeter and disposition when off drill. 
I do not propose to give tho present sketch because 1 can do it well, but 
because I am almost the only one who oan do it at all. The notices 
that appeared of him at a time when our sorrow for his loss was yet recent 
tottdied very slightly upon his school-days, and, in tlie many and varied 
jndgments of his personal character, the critics have gained very little 
light ftom any knowledge of him when that character was in the course of 
forming. Ailer all, it is only a\i outer key that I, or any bystander, can 
put into the reader'e hand. The look of the inner character of even a boy 
of genlue is generally so complex that it cannot be opened from without 

In lyeaktng of the youth of a groat man there is, perhaps, some 
lem|iMiMi to throw back a little of the light and colour of tlie later days 
npiiii the earlier { in a faithlVil portrait this must steadily be resist^, 
li is more allowable to give ikoee traits of the earlier days which best 
ittterprsl the later, and it is pcifootly fair to suggest the interpretadon. 

It was when be was between the agee of thirteen and fifteen and a half 
or dUcteen that 1 knew Thaokerqr beet He was then a roi^-faoed boy 
with dark ottrliag hair, and a quick, inteUigeni eye, ever twbkling 
witli humour, and pood humour. He wee etoul and broad-set, and gave 
ao promiM of the etature which ha aftenrards reached. It was during a 
ahoci but aevm Ulneai, Jual belbiw be left ediool, Abet he grew rm{^dljr, 
having hit eiek-bed eertainlbr * 8^ *>^7 inebea talhr than he waa wbrt 
he entered it, and lieeding at onedHeesfy all hia eontemporaries. No man 
ever owed more of Ua mental growth lo time and exerehe, and lessi of hh 
bodily etature. 

For the nanal edioolboy i|Wle end gamea Thackeray had ao tedh or 
pOMton edudever, any mors than hi eftoiwlih ftw dmie fieM-aports width 
atm to baft him tha del%hl of bh s c hool fel low and fellow Idunoshit 
Lmh. Snehamnaamontow^ have eomapiekchly next hSndBdi^ 
ilgclamkhhBilofdhBke^ Sad Im wm by no tnsena what a good SMi^ 
manef goahn me said to have been in thcar youth— dhpoaed to hchthn 
er adMnqf liwdiig. f«reni|^pjHhgbcvbewmw^ 
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of viraqitj and enjoyment Ulb, Hie happy inaouoianoi waa conatant* 
Never waa any lad at onoe ao jovial, ao healthy, and ao aedantary. Good 
spirite and merriment aeemed to qmble him to diapenae with the glow of 
crioket or foot-ball ; and if in bla atzU earlier days he ever fiigged out,*’ 
it must have been most bitterly against his will. We were now and then, 
indeed, out together in small fishing parties, but it waa for the talking, 
and the change, and the green fields, and Ihe tea abroad instead of at 
liome — cakes, &c. accompanying (for he was always rather goatatiye, 
never greedy) — ^that Thackeray liked these expeditions* 

I question whether he knew the difference between a roach and a 
^dgeon— except when fried — ^whether he ever caught either the one or 
tlie other 1 am much disposed to doubt ; or whether he cared about doing 
HO. Thus the reader may have seen many a citizen angler on the banks 
of the Lea, or punted on the Thames, with vast pi^ovision of tackle and 
ground-bait, but whose main felicity, to judge from the tankard and sand- 
wiches by his side, does not depend on anything so capricious as a fi8h*a 
appetite, but on something far more certain and substantial, videlicet 
lus own. 

I have just now lying on the table beside me, in Thackeray’s hand- 
writing of some forty years ago, — his writing was always beautiful, — a 
little programme of BombasUa Furiaao, enacted by himself and some three 
or four of his schoolfellows, in which he took the part of Fusbos, and to 
the best of my recollection, did it very well; but the thing dropped 
through, and there were no repetitions ; the rest hud very little dramatic 
zeal. This waa almost the only common amusement in which 1 ever 
knew him join, eon amore. He had a passion for theatricals, of course 
kept under restraint at school, but now and then gratified wbeii he visited 
friends in London, on the half-holidays. 

There was also a little speaking club in which he would soiaetimes 
tske part merely out of good nature, for he hated speaking then, and I 
do not believe he liked it much better afterwards. 

He waa eminently good-tempered to all, especially the younger boys, 
and nothing of a ^rant or bully. Instead of a blow or a threat, I can 
jtut hear him laying to one of them, ** Hooky (a aobri^uet of a aon of 
the late Bishop Carr, of Bombay), ** go op and fetch me a volume of 
Ivonhee out of my dnwer, that's a good fkllow ; in the same drawer yon 
will, perhape, find a penny, whidi you may take for yourself** The penny 
vas, indeed, father problematical, but still realised sufiGunently often to 
prodnoe exciteBtent in the mind of the yonUi thua addressed, ai^ to make 
the mrvioe a willing oma When dimppoinled, it waa moie than fxtdmbte 
that tim vklim worn eaU Tlwdkem mtob^ far mi s le a dSn g hinty 

aUtIa fbrwhtahlheimlyTeQgeiim a bumcfoim and ben^pma^ 

natle. Inibelwoor IlmyeamtliatXamreoQidu^ 

engtyi er evan hie brow wrinkled wHb a ftowm 
haibiin#Qidnqriih9f iliadoid)lfidiriMtliernipd 
wannfiianifld mil of n hoy apho had.aiwh powam aa ha had of ^ 
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Md ihem so little unkindly. Nor is it to be beliSred, by tbeee 
Ute knW biiB well| that, though in after-life he had his enipttons of 
ilitiri!i| ud moments of severity, after he had undergone the tremendoudy 
liiitiliiiig hot and cold ordeal of great trials and great triumphs, his juitore 
VM radically changed. 

Thackeray had nearly all the materials that Usually go to the making 
of a first-rate classical scholar. He had wonderful memory, an abso- 
lute faculty of imitation, which might have been employed in follow- 
ing the great claasic models of verse and prose; he had the poWer of 
acquiring language; and, it is needless to say, an intense admiration of 
the beautiful. He got to love his Horace, and was, no doubt, actually a 
better scholar than many of our first-rate writers of English ; but he was 
not, and never pretcmded to be, a high classical scholar. 1 speak of the 
fact; none but a pedant would think of detracting from him on that 
ground : we have five hundred, five thousand high classical scholars, 
without getting a Thackeray out of them. “ Son esprit 4tait k libre 
allure," as Lamartine says of one of his school friends. He had no school 
industry. One would be sorry to let any schoolboy read the long list 
of great literary men of whom the same might be said. Probably, too, 
as a younger boy he had been ill-grounded, and so lost confidence when 
he came to cope with those who had been better initiated, and gave 
up the raee in which he thought he might fail, for he had plenty of pride 
and ambition. Not one of us would have given him credit for that 
stalk of carl hemp " with which he met subsequent misfortunes and 
^Acuities, and that firm and noble peraeveranee with which he worked 
his way gradually upwards, wlien the cheers of encouragement were oom- 
parata^y fidnt and few. No one could in those early days have believed 
that there was much work in him, or that he would ever get to the top of 
any tiea by bard climbing. 

Thackeray, then, experienced the usual amount ef nauaea, and perhaps 
of dUBeuity, in making verses and tranilationa, and waa, at fourteen, more 
thankAil, perbapa, than most boys are fcr a helping hand. 1 see now, oa 
tilt hack of one of his drawings, on tbasiasiriieet with a portion of an oU 
rasrohi, tfiis adtnowledgmeiit in inlentional doggerel^ 


Theso mesa wm writton by WiHisa Ewlsaic, 
And hba fer hb bindnw 1 veiy mneh thank. 


Bii eanrrise wns, indeed, oonalniitly kfe to the very last snenieiii^ 
white he wna with a burinniua stefedi ii its «il^{eel, or deeply 
angeied te avohim ofShatepene, 8oolt,er Bew^ 

Ml mil teMBi, not from Chapman or ObuiteL 

lritMi9«ild«|«fU»A»«riMni oolodM^ paiiH 
■Jahny amfac t ky aAMia fMRaoiMbm i»«Soaad to toitt itotoMi 
awgr to iMiitsilaa.*' Iknlrtka dM of dM lU m 
teteili wni Mil deBMetee on the perl of hie nisMioMb had ll eteted the 
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of a moltitudincmB public school, as Charterhouse was, many of the 
gifted pass without recognition of their gifts, if they do not appear to be of 
the kind specially in demand. In some cases this is a pity ; but it may 
be doubted whether even the anxious and perpetufd superintendence of a 
careful and clever private tutor, appreciating and trying to make the most 
of his material, would have been so useful to Thackeray as were his froedom 
and self-chosen course. Had his scholarship been p^ected likis that of a 
Canning or a Frere, early scholastic distinction might have tempted him 
to the regular practice of a profession other than that of a man of letters, 
\rith its struggles, experiments, and varied contact with men. Perhaps 
he never would have submitted to professional trammels ; had he done so, 
the sparkles of such a wit could not have been hid, but th^ would 
probably have passed off in jeux (TespHt^ or those lighter efforts for which 
alone &ere is generally room where original genius submits to the 
burdens of successful professional toil. At any rate, we should have 
been far less likely to have had our great novelist. 

Though keenly ambitious, and very sensitive of failure, Thackeray 
was wonderfully free from anything like vanity or conceit. He had small 
confidence in his own powers, and was naturally inclined to rate him- 
self below his mark. The better scholarship of many of his contemporaries 
may have had something to do with this. However, this want of con- 
fidence showed itself in many ways afterwards, and even at a time when 
his genius and his iame were at their full growth. For example, he was, 
even to Knsntive of blame to a degree scarcely ever found in men 

satisfied of tbeir own powers. Like other great but inwardly modest men, 
his first impulse was to overrate rather than underrate the ability of others, 
and he readily accorded the clever fellow,” uttered in perfect sincerity, 
though, when he came to a thorough examination of their performances, 
he was keen critic enough. Not many years ago, be complained to me, 
with most earnest mneerity, of the poorness of his memory, when every 
book he wrote was giving fresh proof of its retentiveness, and the 
readinem with which it recalled everything that he had read or oeen— 
a iiictilty that gave him a power of varied allusion without cram, in 
wliich he aeeasa to have only one rival among the writers of fiction of 
the preaeat day* To his firienda he talked freely of the difficulties he 
experienced in writing. His own final great and deserved sneoest, be 
never anticipated. Some years before the publication of Vanity Pair^ 
be told me^ whilst pamg a day with me instbe country, that he had a 
novel in hit which, if published, would sell, he thought, to about 
seven hundred oopies* Could this hate been Vanity Fair f 1 rather 
think It must have been. 

I diidl dm nmva upem tiiia pennt, because iiiippesiri to me to be a hify 
to auertabi dsasacterietio of his wvitiag, the omieiani introd u ction at die 
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ha wai too fiuuiliar with, too mach a maateF af, ^ 
to diiiik as much about that mastery as his admireta did. I 
kMi hoard him q»eak ia terms of homage to the ganiiis of Keats whioh he 
not hare voaohsafed to the whole tribe of humorists. But when 
kfe Uffiielf laonehed out of the playftil into the serious, how often do we 
And him half ^ moeking himself and soomihg his spirit,*^ not for ^ amiHiig,’* 
but for the contrary. .He seems to dirink from the idea of incurring the 
satire eonreyed in these lines of Churchill: 

When hmnoiir was thy prorince, for some crime 
Mde strode thee with the frensy of soblimc. 

And he descends qirickly again to the humorous, where he fiincied 
himsdf, though perhaps he was not, more at home. 

Let me be pardoned fbr this excursion, if I have struck upon a key 
which has been missed in the general criticisms on Thackeray, by those 
who knew little or nothing of his early character. 



•Uw nm Ihia one Mn tp Am msM 1^^ 

two In IlMMAMiny* fiioi md fcr em s A ti his power of dfowing, 

tids wns 

Jj^tiwkpr nitwt|||||d^ wAlfti dAwb tusd SMt ho jnslkwgts do AswwhtA^ AA 
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amiiBing kind : indeed very mucli of hia time was taken up with it. I hare 
now in my pdsseerion a great number of his dtetches and drawings, long 
carefully guarded in affectioBate remembrance of those early days, when 1 
little anticipated the fame of lAe draughtsman. It is finsm these that the 
illustrationB which give its principal value to this little nieasorid are taken. 
It seems to me sometimeB, as I look them over, that his power cTdrawiDg 
fell rather back as he advanced in authorship ; at least, in his^ly draw- 
ings the types were much more varied, indeed they seined sciwoely to have 
any limit. On the preceding page are two examples; another will be found 
on the last page : they are copied with the closest accuracy. 

From Homer, from Horace, from Scott's poems, from Cooper's novels, 
from any author he happened to have in hand, he found subject for 
fantastic and humorous illustrations ; whilst we looked on, wondering at 
the quickness of his brain and fingers. 
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t1i6 mofmt of personal diqilay involved in sinj^ a ioiig--f. s, 
Igl of sdf-consoionBDeas. In short, be was highly nervous in ill 

such matters, and oould never, 
1 think, in his earlier yean, 
be made anything of as a 
amall “ show-bhild 6f genius.*' 
However, if a schoolfellow 
hummed or whistled the air of 
one of his favourite songs, it 
would often set him embodying 
its subject in the manner shown 
on this and the preceding page. 

Is there not something of 
kindred between this power 
and passion for burlesque, and 
that non tanti sst*' feeling 
' referred to above, and also 
that particular turn of thought 
whioh has been called cynicism in his writings, as I venture to think, 
untruly f There was no bitterness in him, and genial good-nature 
prevented his satire from any sharp biting of individuals. No one was 
ever fteer from what old Johnson tersely calls diligent cultivation 
of the power of disUke.** In after^lifii he was one of the right kind of 
sstirasts ; not of the family of Dic^^enes, who went about with a lantbom 
in seardi of au honest man, whom be would have been vastly diasp* 
pointed to have found, but rather akin to Talus of the Faerie Queeii, 
vAo, fbr the take of Juatioe and humanly, lays about him with hia flail at 
all kinds of rsscsltty. His onalau^ts were, to use the words of a gieat 
artist and sstiriat be^ him,— - 

FtgUe d'amsnitl pid die dl sdegpa^ 

Ourgrssleil satiriati, whether in prose or veme, with one or two exceptions, 
have not been bad or unkind men, but the oontiaiy. 

There are voi 7 few, I believe, who have eeted more fiuithfiilly up to 
what they thought and wrote tl^ Thadeersy did. Timanom of the 
eoutrsiy in great writers are endltass. I will tahe one: Goldsmith's 
Bamys are an epilonie of keen dbaervation, sotted oonamon eenae^ end 
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worldly wisdom ; his life was full of impiudeuc^ and weakness. Though 
sadly swindled in early life, from too much generous confidence, Thackeray 
had great practical commcm sense.; nor was the following up of the word 
by the deed ea^ in his case, 'for his conceptions of the just and the 
generous were of heroic compass. One consequence, howerer, of this' was, 
that every break-down ’’ of human nature striving after good, contri- 
buted ra&er to feed that vive la hagateUe feeling, to which otli^ pecu- 
liarities of his mind also tended, as I have endeavoured to show elsewhere. 

Thackeray had an intense dislike for anything like meanness, shabbi- 
ncss, pretentiousness, or tyranny, and a very quick eye for discovering 
them ; he had, too, just a smack of social pride, which led him afterwards, 
in his Snoh Papers^ to deal rather hard measure not merely to snobs in 
lieart and feeling, but to sheer imbecility, foolish dressing, and helpless 
Ignorance of conventional manners and good breeding. This, however, be 
It observed, never prevented him in his days of prosperity from holding 
out the hand of aid and fellowship to men his inferiors in what is usually 
called social portion. Let me add that it was his high gentlemanlike 
feeling which, in spite of great natural love of ease, saved him from that 
lapse into a state of dependence into which a vast number of men of 
genius have been content to fiill, which made him trust to himself, 
whilst he aided others, and wrestle with the dark angel of adversity till 
she brightened and blessed him. 

A kindred accomplishment to that of caricaturing was his art of 
parody, afterwards brought to a climax in his imitations of eminent 
novelists. This, however, he practised rarely, comparatively speaking. 
1 subjoin what I believe to have been about his earliest essay in this line ; 
It has never, 1 think, been in print. He must have been about fourteen 
Hhen it was 'ivritten. The parody I copy from memory ; for the original 
I have been obliged to refer to poor L. £» L.’s poems, who in those days 
t^rote in the LUmxry (7asetfs, where I fimey Thackeray caught sight of 
the lines, and thought them over-sentimentaL 
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VkiMI SMf MMVtaMsI 

Thm MB VO SMWt gimr tai Uw T«le, 
KIhoS Agr ISO wvVi tf tho SilB. 

N«m witlillw SiW cC iBo twIIAiat WBl, 
So moiii M «MS Mm vlilBt. 


CabbiMBB! bright simboMOmw I 
April*! lonlliM glils. I SMM, 

Thoro it not o plMt Is mo svSm Iridt 
BriMd bgr tho Asss* dss Sr Ow MidOt 


VsM bp tho fwdHMr ssiRBSt 1 worn. 

So OWBBl M mo MhbiM*t tho BOhbMS fvwa* 



Mmiblsrsi 
mswashtrii^ 

ttowyerifa^qw Alyrt wMmt 

Wimewsr ms MeiriiHaii sT ai^ 

BMBMiMWMiMmwllmiwlmimt 



Qmm wtm mo BobhiiB 1 iBVid M MO* 

■stmA M wah mo bMl mu bMBiiM lOBiMd, 

Tbs bmr mm mo MMfBA nm opshos. 
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JCf |iM,|pkicr out bring to hi* own mind an inrtanoe of biognpl^ 
i|Kl th0 tobool-boy bon-moU of a great man liave been oareftdljF 

ta0O9id4 Im tttj blame me for not making here a record of ThadEeray*! . 
!Ehqr tiare pai^ away with the hour* which they enlirened, and the 
or more often the amileai that they raised. He was, as may 
eai^ be bdiered, our great hamorist, ahd touched most of our weak 
points good-naturedly and without ofTenoe. Nothing in charaoter escaped 
him.^ 

He was not, I think, in those days an inventor of stories ; oertidniy I 
never knew him try his hand at a plot ; this power was gained after- 
wards, and gradually, as must be very evident to those who have ft»llowed 
his works in their series. He was an omnivorous reader, that is, of gOod 
English books; a trashy volume he would have thrown down in five 
minutes. His taste selected good books, and so his style was in a con- 
tinual course of formation on good models. Memoirs, moralists like 
Addieon and Goldsmith, and ficAon and poetry ftom the best hands, were 
Us favourites; but in those days he never worked in earnest at anything 
eirkms in the way of composition, or put his power to the stretob in 
any way. 

We took in the Magazines — Dlo/okwood^ the N$w Monihly^ the 
Lomdot^ and the LiUrary Oautie — then in nearly their first glory, and ftiU 
of exoellent articles. I do not know who first suggested this, or whether 
it wee a common thing for the senior boys at the publio schools to club 
togother for any such purpose ; probably not, fiom the incuriotity about 
•udi veadii^ that generally prevailed at one at least of the iiniverrities. 
1 iOl mn there wee veiy little indeed of any such leaven in the mingled 
aaii of uadergraduates of my own college. It was a poritive iatellsBtiial 
dsssent firom the school set to wUch Thackeray belonged to the ordinary 
ooUage level, and a very oonsiderablo one. With the exoeptiou of a small 
grogp bore and there, a knowledge of |md iaeerssl in the better kinds of 
oonlemporeiy literature was vary sari Weed at die ooBegm. 

It is uneertain what oolhge tutom or soh o o l ra aota r s may think of 
Magarino leadijBg fbr thair pqiilti to thoiot of whom lam now qieaktag 
my beliif is that H UM moit advantageous, and that it proved to be a very 
•trong slimtiliis of lilaraiy ouriosily and ambition. ^ The eonstantlt fteth 
monftfy or vreddy eopl^ of dian aitmWeee^ to bring homo tM W 
of vA made it ^nttKUnmo degiosb within leanb. 

MigpWea|idWlmnWto>endmWdd>|^ 
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fered with by any sohool responsibilities. No doubt he often then thought 
'A'liat a pleasant thing it would be to 1[>e one of the guild, and first felt that 
^^indrawing into the sea” of jetters, frhich he afterwards obeyed* This 
kind of reading, too, led to much youthful critioism of the topics and 
merits of the periodical ” men of the day; the Qtiorler/y and Ediniwrgh 
only being rather too high and dry for us. 

Ura UTam speotans maturescit; ” — grape ripens grape, and die finest 
arc by no means the first ripe. If this life were the ** be all and end all/* 
wc might sometimes fancy that many good and cleyer men have been 
brought into the world chiefiy for the maturation of otherSi Thackeray 
was by no means unindebted to the boys amongst whom he happened to 
be thrown, for those of his own age and a little older were of high promise, 
and could fully understand him and sympathize with him. What havoo 
Ims time made in that party, always a small one 1 

Ewbank, who 'was one of the oldest, and, in the school sense, one of 
the best Charterhouse men, and a medallist, when Charterhouse was one 
of our largest public schools, has long slept in a grave amongst the rocks 
of Sinai. He was a true scholar, and more than that, a man of worth, 
iriiiiuB, and taste, by no moans limited to ^schylus and Tacitus, but 
( qUiilly well up in Shakspeare and Milton ; his classical and English 
‘‘cholarship twined gracefully together : he was one of Thackeray’s ripeners. 

Carne was nearer Thackeray’s i^e, and a good English verse writer, 
^uber in Praed's manner. He could reoi(c Walter Scott, Southey, and 
I’o]»e’8 Homer without limit; could give and take well in a contest of wit, 
aMcl was a capital speaker. He was said to have been afterwards the best 
(f tlie Cambridge Union in his day — a sadly diort one : he died of decline 
at Madeira, I believe before he had taken bis d^rce. 

Stoddart, who was, perhaps, Thackeray's greatest favourite of all, ofter- 
^ards fellow and tutor of Bt John's College, Oxford, lies in the English 
c»^metery at Genoa; one qf the most noble-hearted men I ever knew, and 
of the &ithfiilest friends : as such he wes dierished to the last by 
Thackeray. He brought from home anecdotes of the men in whom we 
«ere interested— of Scott, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Lamb, and Hazlitt, 
mth all of whom his father, Sir John Stoddart, was closely intimate. 
How well I remember his bringing in the first series of Hood’s Whim 
OddUiu^ then a new book, and how we aH crowded round him ! He 
well and quiet, and had an infinite relish Ibr Thackeray's 
^Tunour* 

Gardiner too^ efierwards M.P. for Leicester, was one of us : he was 
^er a junior, a very clever fellow, and one who eDtestained a great 
^Terence fer Tkeckmy. Be fimed the House of (kmimooe boldly co^^ 
a Toy young tamok^ but hen confe ss ed to me that he never could get 
^ his awe of Thackeray's power of sarcasm, though he had never been 
hurt hj it He^ too^ is gooe^ and Eke pow Stoddart, preceded 

*«BGKeray« 
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TImh there was another junior,^ my old and most valued friend 
Phjmderi now the second master of Charterhouse. 

James Toung, too, survives, of ready wit, kind, good-natured and 
light-hearted, &r frtter than I am to give a sketch of those days ; but 
he has, perhaps, already thrown his stone on the cairn of his old school- 
feltow. 

A few othe; names might be added, were it not for fear of esdiausting 
the reader^s patience. However, of those who survive, if any Aould cast 
their eyes over this sketch, they must acknowledge the substantial truth of 
it, whatever they may think of the few inferences I have ventured to draw 
from facts which they must recognize. According the highest honour to 
the bharaoter and genius of my old friend, I do not allow myself to dilate 
on that ample theme, but close here my record of what he was as a 
school-boy. J. F. B. 
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Book the Second. 


CIIArXER IV. 

The SiiVDOW op the Past. 



\Vj stopping back under the dmk 
shelter of the bulwark, and one 
standing out boldly in the yellow 
light of the moon, the two iHends 
turned face to face on the deck of 
the timber-ship, and lookedateacli 
other in silence. The next mo- 
ment Allan’s inveterate reckless- 
ness seized on the grotesque si^of 
the situation by main fotQfi. He 
seated himself astride on the bul- 
warkt and bunt oat boisterously 
into his loudest and heartiest laugW 
** All my fault,” he said ; " but 
there’s no help for it now. Here we 
are, hard and fast in a trap ef our 
own setting— ^and there goes the 
hue of the doetoi^s boall Come 
outofthedaifc, Midwinter; Ioan!t 
half eee you there, and I want 
wbai^s to be done n«gtf 
Midwtaler 
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** One thing is pretty certain,” he said. “ With the current on that 
eidey and the sunken rocks on this, we can't find our way out of the 
scrape by swimming, at any rate. So much for the prospect at this end of 
the wre^. Let's try how things look at the other. Rouse up, mess- 
mate I” he called out cheerfully, as he passed Midwinter. Come and 
see what the old tub of a timber-ship has got to i^ow us, astern.” He 
sauntered on, with his hands in his pockets, humming the chorus of a 
comic song. 

His voice had produced no apparent effect on his friend ; but, at the 
light touch of his hand, in passing, Midwinter started, and moved out 
slowly from the shadow of the bulwark. Come along 1” cried Allan, 
suspending his singing for a moment, and glancing back. Still, without a 
word of answer, the other followed. Thrice he stopped before he reached 
the stern end of the wreck : the first time, to throw aside his hat, and 
push back his hair from his forehead and temples; the second time, 
reeling giddily, to hold for a moment by a ring-bolt close at hand ; the 
last time (though Allan was plainly visible a few yards a-head), to look 
stealthily behind him, with the furtive scrutiny of a man who believis 
that other footsteps are following him in the dark. ‘‘Not yet!” he 
whispered to himself, with eyes that searched the empty air. “ I shall sio 
him astern, with Ids hand on the lock of the cabin door.” 

The stem end of the wreck was clear of the ship- breaker's lumber, 
accumulated in the other parts of tlie vessel. Here, tlie one object that 
rose visible on the smooth surface of the deck, was the low wooden stnic- 
ture 'wlucii held tho ettbin door, mid roofed in the Ciibin stairs. Tlie 
whrel-liouse had been removed, Uie binnacle had been removed ; but the 
oabin imiMiee, <|m 1 all that belongod to it, Lad been left untoached. The 
Mottle was on, and the door was closod. 

On gaining the aAer>part of the veseel, Allan walked etnight to the 
ttem, and looked out to sea over the toffirail. No soch thing M ft bott 
wne in view anywhere on the quiet moon-brighteoed wattn. Eaemitg 
Midwintar'a tight to bo better Uian his own, he oalled on^ * Cette up 
here, and tea if there's a fiahennan within hail of oi." Henring no reply* 
he loriced bedt. Midwinter had followed bin an for ttt.fhn on Wn, and 
had stopped them. He oalled again, in alooder ni||f1toiiiwn^ 
impatianUy. Midwinter had beard the call, for bnti 

he never atirred Atm his place. There hn itfwi!| jwjjj^lijlSi unntiiid th~ 
otaott lindta of the ehip and cooM go nofonnlNlW StT 

Allan want hack and joined him. whet 

he tran looking at, for ha kept kia faM innaAijbpp'lfaDnaSMinoeBli^i 
Imt it anenied an tThfonyoa vNttAmd, wUtntittBgHafnattlittef ingniy. 
on the enbln doer. What ia thert to hkk at dimt* Allan adhad* 
** Lethaaa If itVi hwiced.'* Aa he toulc • itagi Ibrwntd to open the tlaor, 
MHwIliKf*# haid stittil bfffi wddiBil^ tte wiA4bvMi Uib 

hank. Ihn naaBaMd aAar, tha hand rahnnd, a hhaut foahig ita gw ipt and 
tWtoMadvtolnaay> like tha hand nfnttnntfttplgtt^yntttomd. 
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“ Am I tCMConaider myself in custody?” masked Allan, half astonished 
and half amused. Why, in the name of wonder, do you keep staring at 
the cabin door ? Any auspicious noises below ? It’s no use disturbing the 
rats — if that’s what you mean — we haven’t got a dog with us. Men? 
Living men they can’t be; for they would have heard us and come on 
deck. Dead men ? Quite impossible ! No ship’s crew could be drowned 
in a landlocked place like this, unless the vessel broke up under them — 
and here’s the vessel as steady as a church to speak for herself. Man 
alive, how your hand trembles I What is there to scare you in that 
rotten old cabin? What are you shaking and shivering about? Any 
company of the supernatural sort on board ? Mercy preserve us ! (as the 
old women say,) do you see a ghost ? ” 

‘‘ I see two ! ” answered the other, driven headlong into speech and 
action by a madddfting temptation to reveal the truth. “ Two I ” he 
repeated, his breath bursting from him in deep, heavy gasps, as he tried 
vainly to force back the horrible words “ The ghost of a man like you, 
drowning in the cabin ! And the ghost of a man like me, turning the lock 
of the door on him ! ” 

Once more, young Armadale’s hearty laughter rang out loud and 
long through the stillness of the night. 

Turning the lock of the door, is he ? ” said Allan, as soon as his 
merriment left him breath enough to speak. “ That’s a devilish unhand- 
some action. Master Midwinter, on the part of your ghost. The least 
1 can do, after that, is to let mine out of the cabin, and give him the run 
(•f the ship.” 

With no more than a momentary exertion of his superior strength, 
he freed himself easily from Midwinter’s hold. ** Below there I ” he 
called out gaily, as he laid his strong hand on the crazy lock, and tore 
^'pen the cabin door. ** Ghost of Allan Armadale, come on deck ! ” In 
His terrible ignorance of the truth, he put his head into the doorway, and 
looked down, laughing, at the place where his murdered father had died 
** Pah ! ” he exclaimed, stepping back suddenly, with a shudder of dis- 
gust. The air b ibul already — and the cabin b full of water.” 

It waa true. The sunken rocks on which the veasel by wrecked had 
buiat their way through her lower timbers astern, and the water had 
^■^ed up through the rifted wood. Here, where the deed had been 
^OQe, the &tal parallel between past and present was complete. What 
Uie cabin had been in the time of the bthers, that the cabin was now in 
the time ef tbe sons. 

Allatt iMuhed the door to again with hb foot, a litde surprised at the 
ouddea riknoe whidi appeared to have &llen on hb friend, from the 
toomciit when lie laid bb hand on the cabin lock. When be turned 
to bok, Ae reason of the silence was instantty revealed. Midwinter had 
flopped en Hm deck. He by aeniehii beibie the cabin door; Us flwe 
^med np, wMte nad to the mtemlight, Eke the free of a dead nuau 
In a AiWii mn al Us side. He bdked wsriiaJy found the 

7 —* 
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lonely limits of the wreck, as he lifted Midwinter’s head on his knee, for 
a diance of help, where all chance was ruthlessly cut off. “ What am 
I to do? he said to himself, in the first impulse of alarm. Not a drop 
of water near, but the foul water in the cabin.” A sudden recollection 
crossed his memory ; the florid colour rushed back over his face ; and he 
drew from his pocket a wicker-covered flask. “ God bless the doctor for 
giving me this before we sailed ! ” he broke out fervently, as he poured 
down Midwinter’s throat some drops of the raw whiskey which the flask 
contained. I'he stimulant acted instantly on the sensitive system of the 
swooning man. He sighed faintly, and slowly opened his eyes. “ Have 
1 been dreaming?” he asked, looking up vacantly in Allan’s face. His 
eyes w’andered higher, and encountered the dismantled masts of the wreck 
rising weird and black against the night sky. lie shuddered at the sight 
of them, and hid his face on Allans knee. “No dreurn!” he murmured 
to himself, mournfully. “ Oh me, no dream !” 

“ You have been over- tired all day,” said Allan ; “ and this infernal 
adventure of ours has upset you. Take some more whiskey — it’s suic 
to do you good. Can you sit by yourself, if I put you against the 
bulwark, so/” 

“ Why by myself? Why do you leave me ? ” asked Midwinter. 

Allan pointed to tlie mizen shrouds of the w*reck, which were still left 
standing. “ You arc not well enough to rough it here till the workmen 
come off ill the morning,” he said. “ We must find our w^ay on shore at 
once, if we can. 1 am going uj) to get a good view all round, and see if 
there’s a house within hail of ua.” 

Even in the moment that jiaaiod while those few' words were spoken, 
Midwinter's eyes wandertnl back distrustfully to the fj»tal cabin door. 
“ Don't go mar it ! ” he whispered. “ Don’t try to open it, for God’s sake ? ” 

“ No, no,” returned Allan, humouring him. “ When I come down 
from the Jipgincr, TH come liaek here.” He said the words a little con- 
Rirainedly ; n\)tu'ing, fur the first time while he now spoke, an underlying 
dUtroiMi in Midwinter’s face, wHicb grievod and perplexed him. “ You’ie 
not angry witli we?” he said, in liis simple, sw'eet-tenipcrcd way. “All 
this is uiy fatilr, I knuw-^and 1 was a brute and a fool to laugh at you, 
when 1 ought to have soin you were ill. 1 am so sorry, Midwinter. 
Don't be angry w iili me ! ” 

Midwinter slowly raised his hiwd. His eyes vitled with a mournful 
tolcrest, long and tenderly on Allan’s anxious face. 

“ Angry ? " he repeated, in bis lowest, gentlest tones. ** Angry with 
yon /—Ob, my jHKir boy, were you to blame for being kind to me when t 
was ill in the old west-coiintTy inn f And waa I to blame ibr fteliog 
your kindness thankfully T Was it our fault that we nevco* doubted each 
other, and never knew that we were imTeUing tegelber bMnd ftM on 
the way that waa to lead ua here f The cruel time is comingi AUiOf 
when we shall me the day we ever met Shake bands^ broiheri en tto 
f%e ef the pieeipiee— shake hends while we are brethers^Ul?’* 
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Allan turned away quickly, convinced that his mind had not yet 
recovered the shock of the fainting fit. “ Don't forget the whiskey ! ” he said 
cheerfully, as he sprang, into, the rigging, and mounted to the mizen-top. 

It was past two ; the moon was waning ; and the darkness that comes 
before dawn was beginning to gather round the wreck. Behind Allan, as 
he now stood looking out from the elevation of the mizen-top, spread the 
broad and lonely sea. Before him, were the low, black, lurking rocks, 
and the broken waters of the Channel, pouring white and angry into the 
Vtast calm of the westward ocean beyond. On the right hand, heaved 
back grandly from the waterside, were the rocks and precipices, with 
tlieir little table-lands of grass between ; the sloping downs, and upward- 
rolling heath solitudes of the Isle of Man. On the left hand, rose the 
craggy sides of the Islet of the Calf — here, rent wildly into deep black 
chasms ; there, lying low under long sweeping acclivities of grass and 
lieath. No sound rose, no light was visible, on either shore. The black 
lines of the topmost masts of the wreck looked shadowy and faint in the 
(h'lrkening mystery of the sky ; the land-breeze had dropped ; the small 
‘‘horeward waves fell noiseless : flir or near, no sound was audible but the 
< hecrless bubbling of the broken water ahead, pouring through the awful 
] Ubh of silence in which earth and ocean waited for the coming day. 

Even Allan’s careless nature felt the solemn influence of the time. 
The sound of his own voice startled him, when he looked down and hailed 
1 IS friend on deck. 

“ I think I see one house,” he said. Hereaway, on the mainland to 
the right.” He looked again, to mak#Bure, at a dim little patch of white, 
with faint white lines behind it, nestling low in a grassy hollow, on the 
main island. ** It looks like a stone house and enclosure,” he resumed. 

I’ll hail it, on the chance.” He passed his arm round a rope to steady 
liiinaelf; made a speaking-trumpet of his hands — and suddenly dropped 
them again without uttering a sound. ** It’s so awfully quiet,” he 
Nvhispeied to himself. I'm half afiaid to call out.” He looked down 
again on deck. “ 1 shan’t startle you, Midwinter — shall I ? ” he said, with 
an uneasy laugh. He looked once more at the iiunt white object in the 
grassy hollow. ** It won't do to have come up here for nothing,” he 
thought — and made a speaking-trumpet of his liands again. This time 
he gave Uie hail with the whole power of his lungs. On shore there ! ” 
lie shouted, turning his fiice to the main island. “ Ahoy -hoy-hoy ! ” 

The last echoes of his voice died away and were lost. No sound 
answered him but the cheerless bubbling of the broken water ahead. 

^ He looked down again at bis bnend, and saw the dark figure of 
Midwinter rise erect, and pace the deck backwards and forward*— never 
^happearing out of sight the cabin, when it retired towards the bows 
the wre^ ; and never pessing beyond the cabin, when it returned 
Awards the stem* ** He is impatieni to get away,” thought Allan; ** 111 
again.” He hailed the land Qoee more ; and, tanght by previous 
^•'i^perienoe, i4tdM»d hia voice in iu highest key. 
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This time, another sound than the sound of the bubbling water 
answered him. The lowing of frightened cattle rose from the building in 
the grassy hollow, and travelled far and drearily through the stillneBB of 
the morning air. Allan waited and listened. If the building was a farm- 
house, the disturbance among the beasts would rouse the men. If it was 
only a cattle-stable, nothing more would happen. The lowing of the 
frightened biutes rose and fell drearily; the minutes passed — and nothing 
happened. 

Once more ! said Allan, looking down at the restless figure pacing 
beneath him. For tlie third time he hailed the land. For the third time 
he waited and listened. 

In a pause of silence among the cattle, he heard behind him, on the 
opposite shore of the channel — faint and far among the solitudes of the Islet 
of the Calf— a sharp, sudden sound, like the distant clash of a heavy door- 
bolt drawn back. Turning at once in the new direction, he strained his 
eyes to look for a house. The last faint rays of the waning moonlight 
trembled here and there on the higher rocks, and on the steeper pinnacles 
of ground — but great strips of darkness lay dense and black over all the 
land between ; and in that darkness the house, if house there were, was 
lost to view. 

I have roused somebody at last/’ Allan called out encouragingly to 
Midwinter, still walking to and fro on the deck, strangely indifferent to all 
that was passing above and beyond him. Look out for the answering 
hail ! ” And with his face set towards the Islet, Allan shouted for help. 

The shout was not answered, 4>at mimicked witli a shrill, shrieking 
derision — wiili wilder and wiliar erics, rising out of the deep distant 
darkness, and mingling humbly the expression of n human voice 
with ike sound of a brute’s. A sadden suspicion croesed Allan’s mind, 
wbioli made his head swim and turned his hand cold as it held the rigging 
In broathlesa silence he looked towards the quarter from which the first 
mimicry of his cry for hel[k had come. After a moment's pause the 
•hrkks were renewed, and the sound of them came nearer. Suddenly s 
figure, which seemed the figure of a man, leapt up black on a pinnacle of 
rook, and capered and shrieked in iho waning gleam of the moonlight. 
The screams of a terrified woman mingled with tlie cries of the ospering 
creature on the rook. A red ifiark flashed out in the darkness from a 
light kindled in an invisible window. The hoame ehoutiog of a man's 
eoioe in anger, waa heard through the noise. A aeOMid black figure leapt 
up on the rock, struggled with the first figure, and disappeared with it 
in ike dsrknssi The cries grew fhinter and fidnU!xw.the eorsnms of 
woman were ■liUed--<4he hoeres voice of the man wee heard lytin fbr 
a nsomenl, baiting the wnsk in works made unintelUgible by the distaiice, 
but la tone# ptaiUi^ anpremire cf and ter combined. Another 
memenh ond the of the door-bolt wmi heard again ; tha rod gpmh 
cf was quanehad in daiknasi ; and all the islel lay qoiel in te 
tdmdowe ones aMra. The towii^ of dm caltk on dm mainland eemed *- 
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rose again — stopped. Then, cold aud cheerless as ever, the, eternal bubbling 
uf the broken water welled up through the great gap of silence — the 
one sound left, as the mysterious stillness of the hour fell like a mantle 
from the heavens, and closed over the wreck. 

Allan descended from his place in the mifcen-top, and joined his friend 
again on deck. 

We must wait till the ship-breakers come off to their work,” he said, 
meeting Midwinter half way in the course of his restless walk. “ After 
what has happened, I don’t mind confessing that I’ve had enough of 
hailing the land. Only think of there being a madman in that house 
ashore, and of my waking him I Horrible, wasn’t it ? ” 

Midwinter stood still for a moment, and looked at Allan, with the 
perplexed air of a man who hears circumstances familiarly mentioned, to 
wliich he is himself a total stranger. He appeared, if such a thing had 
heen possible, to have passed over entirely without notice, all that had 
just happened on the Islet of the Calf. 

Nothing is horrible out of this ship,” he said. “ Ever3rthing is horrible 
hi it.” 

Answering in those strange words, he turned away again, and went on 
with his walk. 

Allan picked up the flask of whiskey lying on the deck near him, and 
revived his spirits witli a dram. “ Here’s one thing on board that isn’t 
horrible,” he retorted briskly, as he screwed on the stopper of the flask ; 

and here’s another,” he added, as he took a cigar from his case and lit it. 
‘‘ Three o’clock ! ” he went on, looking at his watch, and settling himself 
comfortably on deck, with his back against the bulwark. Daybreak 
iMi’t far off — we shall have the piping of the birds to cheer us up before 
long. I say, Midwinter, you seem to have quite got over that unlucky 
fainting fit. How you do keep walking! Come here and have a cigar, 
and make yourself comfortable. What’s the good of tramping back- 
wards and forwards in tliat restless way ? ” 

I am waiting,” said Midwintec. 

Waiting ! What for ? ” 

For what ia to happen to you or to me— or to both of ua— before we 
are out of this ship.” 

^^With sabmission to your superior judgment, my dear fellow, I 
think quite enougl^ has happened already. The adventure will do very 
as it stands now ; more of it U more than 1 want” Ha took another 
dram of whisky, and rambled on, between the puflk of his cigar, ia his 
usual easy mj. Fve not got your Am imaginathm, old boy ; and 1 
h</pe the nesEt tKing that happens will be the appearanoe of the worknen’s 
l*dkt. 1 suspect that queer foocy of yours has been nnmiog away wiA 
you, while you were down here all bf jomaif Come now 1 what were 
you thmking of while 1 was up in the nuaeu*lop A%hlmuag the cows? 

MidwinlmoiiddMilyitoppdL Suppeso I toO you t ho mU. 
^fappomyouaef** 
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The torturing temptation to reveal the truth, roused once already by 
hia companion's merciless gaiety of spirit, possessed itself of Midwinter 
for the second time. lie leaned back in the dark against the high side of 
the ship, and looked down in silence at Allan’s figure, stretched com- 
fortably on the deck. ** Rouse him,” the fiend whispered subtly, “ from 
that ignorant self-possession, and that pitiless repose. Show him the 
place where the deed was done ; let him know it with your knowledge, 
and fear it with your dread. Tell him of the letter you burnt, and of 
the words no fire can destroy, which are living in your memory now. 
Let him see your mind as it was yesterday, when it roused your sinking 
faith in your own convictions, to look back on your life at sea, and to 
cherish the comforting remembrance that, in all your voyages, you had 
never fallen in with this ship. Let him see your mind as it is now, when 
the ship has got yon at the turning-point of your new life, at the outset 
of your friendship with the one man of all men whom your father warned 
you to avoid. Think of those death-bed word.*^, and whisper tlicm in his 
ear, that he may think of them too : — ‘ Hide yourself from him under an 
assumed name. Put the mountains and the seas between you; be 
ungrateful, be unforgiving; he all that is most repellent to your own 
gentler nature, rather than live, under the same roof and breathe the same 
nir with that man,’ ” So the tempter counselled. So, like a noisome 
exhalation from the father’s grave, the father’s influence rose and poisoned 
tho mind of the son. 

The sudden silence surprised Allan ; he looked back drowsily over hU 
shoulder. “ Thinking again 1 ” be exclaimed, with a weary yawn. 

Midwinter stepped out from the sliadow, and came nearer to Allan 
than he had come yet. “ Yes,” he said, “ thinking of the past and the 
ihturc.” 

** The past and the future 7 ” repeated Allan, shifting himself com- 
fortably into a now position. *'For my part I’m dumb about the 
past It's a sore subject witii me— the past means the loss of the 
doctor’s boat Let’s talk aliout the faturo. Have you been taking 
a practical view 7 as dear old Brock calls it. Have you been consider- 
ing the next serious question that conoems us both when we got back 
to the hotel — tlie qoeation of breakfiist 7” 

After an instant’s hesitation, Midwinter took a step nearer. I have 
been thinking of your ftiture and mine,” be said ; ^ 1 have been thinking 
of the thne when your way in liib, and my way in life, will be two ways 
instead of one.” 

** Here^s the daybreak 1 ” otied Allan. ** Look up at the masts; thi^Ve 
biginning to get clear again alrsa^. I beg your pardon. What were 
yousayingT** * 

Midwintar made no reply. The struggle between the heieditary 
•npmtilion that was iriring him on, and the unconquerable sAeiion te 
Alhm that waa bohliag hisa back, auapended the next worda on hia Up*- 
He Mnai aaidt Ua 6ot in speaehleas salibrtfig. ^ Oh, my ftaher P* be 
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thought, better have killed me on that day when I lay on your bosom, 
than have let me liv$ for this ! 

“ What’s that about the fature ? ” persisted Allan. I was looking for 
the daylight ; I didn’t hear.” 

Midwinter controlled himself, and answe: ed, You have treated me 
with your usual kindness,” he said, “ in planning to take me with you to 
Thorpe- Ambrose. I think, on reflection, I had better not intrude myself 
^\here I am not known, and not expected.” His voice faltered, and he 
stopped again. The more he shrank from it, the clearer the picture of the 
happy life that he was resigning rose on his mind. 

Allan’s thoughts instantly reverted to the mystification about the new 
steward, which he had practised on his fiiend when they w'ere consulting 
together in the cabin of the yacht. “ Has he been turning it over in his 
mind ? ” wondered Allan ; and is he beginning at last to suspect the 
truth ? I’ll try him. — Talk as much nonsense, my dear fellow, as you 
like,” he rejoined, “ but don’t forget tliat you are engaged to see me 
esstablished at Thorpe- Ambrose, and to give me your opinion of the new 
steward." 

Midwinter suddenly stepped forward again, close to Allan. 

** I am not talking about your steward or your estate,” lie burst out 
passionately; I am talking about myself. Do you hear? Myselfl I 
am not a fit companion for you. You don’t know who I am." He drew 
hack into the shadowy shelter of the buhvark as suddenly as he had 
come out from it. “ O God ! I can’t tell him,” he said to himself, in a 
whisper. 

For a moment, and for a moment only, Allan was surprised. Not 
know who you are 7 ” Even us he repeated the words, liis easy good- 
humour got the upper hand again. He took up the whiskey-flask, and 
shook it significantly. I say,” he resumed, how much of the doctor’s 
medicine did you take while 1 was up in the mizen-top?” 

The light tone which he persisted in adopting, stung Midwinter to the 
last pitch of exasperation. He came out again into the light, and stamped 
his foot angrily on the deck. ** Listen to me I ” he said. ** You don’t 
know half the low things 1 have done in my life-time. I have been a 
tradesman’s drudge; I have swept out the shop and put up the shutters ; I 
liave carried parcels through the street, and waited for my master’s money 
at his customers’ doors.” 

I have never done anything half as useful,’’ returned Allan, com- 
losedly. ** Dear old boy, what an industrious fellow you have been in 
your time !" 

“ Fve been a vagabond and a blackguard in my time,” returned the 
^'ther, fiercely ; ** Fve been a street-tumbler, a tramp, a gipsy’s boy 1 Fve 
sang fer hal^ienca with dancing dogs on the lufh*r^ 1 I’ve worn a loot- 
imiyi smd waited at table I IVe been a emnnMn sailora’ oook, and 
a stalling lidmnnaB’a JaekHil^-n^ What has a grolleiiiaii in your 
positm in with m jnan in mine? Csn yen lake m into the 
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society at Thorpe- Ambrose ? Why, my very name would be a Reproach 
to you. Fancy the faces of your new neighbours when their footmen 
announce Ozias Midwinter and Allan Armadale in the same breath ] " 
He burst into a harsh laugh, and repeated the two names again, with a 
BOomful bitterness of cmjihasis which insisted pitilessly on the marked 
contrast between them. 

Something in the sound of his laughter jarred painfully, even on 
Allan ^s easy nature. He raised himself on the deck, and spoke seriously 
for tlie first time. A joke’s a joke, Midwinter,” he said, “ as long as you 
don’t carry it too far. I remember your saying something of the same 
sort to me once before, when I was nursing you in Somersetshire. You 
forced me to ask you if 1 deserved to be kept at arm’s length by you of all 
the people in the world. Don’t force me to say so again. Make as much 
fun of me as you please, old fellow, in any other way. That way 
hurts me.” 

Simple 08 the words were, and simply ns they had been spoken, they 
appeared to work an instant revolution in Midwinter’s mind. His impres- 
sible natme recoiled as from some sudden sliock. Without a word of 
•re])]y, he walked away by himself to the forward pai’t of the ship. Ho sat 
down on some piled planks between the masts, and passed his hand ovci 
his head in a vacant, bewildered way. Though his father’s belief in Fatality 
woa his own belief once more— though there was no longer the shadow of 
a doubt iu his mind that the woman whom Mr. Brock had met in Somer- 
setslure, and the woman who hod tried to destroy herself iu London, were 
one and the same — Uiough all the horror that mastered him when he first 
read the letter from Wiidbad, had now mastered him again, Allan’s appeal 
10 their past experience of each other had come home to his heart, with n 
Ibroe more irresistibh* than the force of his superstition itself. In the 
strengtli of that very superstition, he now sought the pretext which might 
encourage him to Mienfice every less generous feeling to the one pre- 
dominant dread of wounding the sympathies of his friend. “Why distress 
him?” he whispered to himself. “Wo are not at the end here — there is 
the Woman behind os in the dark. Why resist him when the mischiefs 
done, and the caution comes too late? What is to be iri// be. What have 
1 to do with the hiture 7 and what has be ? ” 

He went back to Allan, aat down by hta aide, and took his hand. 

Forgive me,” he said, gently ; “ 1 have hurt yon fer the last time.'* 
Bofesn it was pomlhle to rs|dy, he analohed up the whiakey-taak from 
the deck. ** dime 1 ” he axetaisned, with a sodden effort to match hi» 
frfrnd'e cbeerAilnmi ; “you have been trying the doctor’s medicine, why 
•honldn^ It*’ 

Ailmi wii driightsd. “This Is someiliing like a chame for the 
better,” he sidd ; “ MMwinler is himself again. Hark t them are the 
hMs. Hail, amilli« wmrot smiliag moinl” He mng Om wesds of 

giae, htkia aid sh ear M voioe, end e je fpsd hGdwintsr on the shuaHsr 
>1 Ida aid hamy wy . “ Uofr did yon asaaaga m dear ym hand ef 
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those confounded meagrims? Do you know you were quite alarming 
about something happ^ing to one or other of us before we were out of 
this ship?’* • . ; 

“ Sheer nonsense 1 ’’ returned Midwinter, contemptuously. I don’t think 
my head has ever been quite right since that fever ; I’ve got a bee in my 
bonnet, as they say in the North. Let’s talk of something else. About 
those people you have let the cottage to ? 1 wonder whether the agent’s 

account of Major Milroy’s family is to be depended on ? There might be 
another lady in the household besides his wile and his daughter.” 

“Oho!” cried Allan, “you’re beginning to think of nymphs among 
tlie trees, and dirtations in the fruit-garden, a^e you ? Another lady — 
ch ? Suppose the major’s family circle won’t supply another? We shall 
have to spin that half-crown again, and toss up for which is to have the 
first chance with Miss Milroy.” 

For once Midwinter spoke as lightly and carelessly as Allan himself. 
“No, no,” he said; “the major’s landlord has the first claim to the notice 
of the major’s daughter. I’ll retire into the background and wait for the 
next lady who midees her appearance at Thorpe- Ambrose.” 

“ Very good. Fll have an Address to the women of Norfolk posted 
in the park to that efifect,” said Allan. “ Are you particular to a shade 
.'lijout size or complexion ? What's your favourite age ? ” 

Midwinter trifled with his own superstition, as a man trifles with the 
loaded gun that may kill him, or with the savage animal that may maim 
him for life. He mentioned the age (os lie had reckoned i# himself) of the 
woman in the black gown and the red Paisley shawl. 

“ Five -and -thirty,” he said. 

As the words passed Ills lips, his factitious spirits deserted him. He 
loft his seat, impenetrably deaf to all Allan’s cflbrts at rallying him on his 
1 xtraordinary answer; and resumed his restless pacing of the deck in 
dead silence. Once more the haunting thought which bad gone to and 
fro with him in the hour of darkness, went to and fro with him now in 
the hour of daylight. Once more the conviction possessed itself of his 
mind that something was to happen to Allan or to himself b^re they 
left the wreck. 

Minute by minute the light strengthened in the eastern sky; and the 
bhadowy pbeea on the deck of the timber-ship revealed their barren 
^mptlnees under the eye of di^. As the breeze rose again, the aea began 
t«j muimur wakefoUy in the morning light. Even the cold bubbling of 
tfie bfukeu water dianged its oboerlees note, and softened on the car as 
tbe mellowiiig flood of daylight poured warm over it from the liamg inn. 
Midwinter paused near the forward part of the ship, and recalled his 
wimdefing attentioii to the peming The cheering influenoea oi the 

boor were roond him, lock where he mighL The happy moming sniUe 
of the nunmer dky» so brightly metcilU to die old end weary eatlht 
bvitlMd its idl-enibnMnDg benaty The ddir that Iqr 

glitteraw on the inland MdS| by glitlcrti« on tho deck; andlhowoin 
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and rusted rigging was gemmed as briglitly as the fresh green leaves on 
shore. Insensibly, as he locked round, Midwinter’s thoughts reverted to 
the comrade who had shared ^\ith him the adventure of the night. He 
returned to the niler-part of the ship and spoke to Allan as he advanced. 
Receiving no answer, he approached the recumbent figure and looked 
closer at it. Left to his own resources, Allan had let the fatigues of the 
night take their own way with him. His head had sunk back ; his hat 
had fallen off ; he lay stretched at full length on the deck of the timber- 
ship, deeply and peacefully asleep. 

Midwinter resumed his walk ; his mind lost in doubt ; his own past 
thoughts seeming suddenly to have grown strange to him. How darkly 
his forebodings had distrusted the coming time — <*ind how harmlessly that 
time had come ! The sun was mounting in the heavens, the hour of 
1 olcflse was draw ing nearer and nearer ; and of the two Armadalcs 
imprisoned in the fatal ship, one was sleeping away the weary time, and 
the other was quietly watching the grow th of the new day. 

The sun climbed higher; the hour w’ore on. With the latent distnist 
of the wreck which still clung to him, Midwinter looked inquiringly on 
cither shore for signs of awakening human life. The land w^as still lonely. 
The smoke- wTeaths that were soon to rise fiom cottage chimneys, had net 
risen yet. 

After a moment’s thought he went back again to the aflcr-part of the 
vessel, to see if tlicrc might be a fisherman’s boat within hail, astern of 
them. Absorbed, for the moment, by the new idea, he passed Allan 
lioitily, after barely noticing that he still lay asleep. One step more 
would have brought him to tho taffrail — when that step was suspended by 
a sound behind him, a sound like a faint groan. lie turned, and looked 
at the sleeper on the deck, lie knelt softly, and looked closer. 

It has come ! ” ho whispered to himself. Not to ms^but to 
It had come, in the bright freshnost of the morning ; it had come, in 
the mystery and terror of a Dream. The face which Midwinter had lobt 
fseen in perfect repose, was now the distorted face of a suftering man. 
The penq>iration stood tliick on Allan’s forehead, and matted his cmding 
hair. His partially-opened eyes showed nothing but the white of the 
eyeball gleaming blindly. His outstretched hands scratched and struggled 
on the deck. From moment to moment be mooned and muttered help* 
leasly ; but the words chat escaped him were lost in the grinding and 
gnashing of his teeth. There he laj'-eo near in the body to the friend 
who bent over him; to fkr away in the ^urit, that the two might have 
boen in dilRaviit worlds-4faoie be hy^ with the morning sunshine on bis 
jGmO| in Iho lovturo of Us dream. 

One <pnWion, and one only, rose in the mind of the man who was 
locking al himy What bid the Fatality whkk had imprisoned him in 
the Wreck deoeed Ibsl he should soe f 

BhiVko I reinbsqf rf SIsep opined tho gstes of tbs gmie to that mm 
of lili two Amsiddei whom the othor had kept in ignorance 'of the 
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truth ? TTas the murder of the father revealing itself to the son — there, 
on the very spot where the crime had been committed — in the vision of a 
drtain? * . 

With that question over-shadowing all else in his mind, the son of the 
lioniicide knelt on the deck, and looked at the son of the man whom his 
father’s hand had slain. 

The conflict between the sleeping body and the waking mind was 
strengtheiiing every moment. The dreamer’s helpless groaning for 
deliverance grew louder ; his hands raised themselves, and clutched at 
the empty air. Struggling with the all-mastering dread that still held 
him. Midwinter laid his hand gently on Allan’s forehead. Light as\he 
touch was, there were mysterious sympathies in the dreaming man that 
answered it. His groaning ceased, and his hands dropped slowly. There 
was an instant of suspense, and Midwinter looked closer. His breath 
just fluttered over the sleeper’s face. Before the next breath had risen 
to his lips, Allan suddenly sprang up on his knees — sprang up, as if the 
call of a trumpet had rung on his ear, awake in an instant. 

You have been dreaming,” said Midwinter, as the other looked at 
him wild^*^, in the first bewilderment of waking. 

Allan s eyes began to wander about the wreck — at first vacantly ; then 
wiih a look of angry surprise. “ Are ^ve here still?” he said, as Mid- 
w inter helped him to his feet. “ Whatever else I do on board this infernal 
ship,” he added, after a moment, “I won’t go to sleep again !” 

As he said those words, his friend’s eyes searched his faoe in silent 
inquiry. They took a turn together on the deck. 

“ Tell me your dream,” said Midwinter, with a strange tone of 
MiRpicion in his voice, and a strange appearance of abruptness in his 
manner. 

‘* I can’t tell it yet,” returned Allan. Wait a little till I’m my own 
man again.” 

They took another turn on the deck. Midwinter stopped, and spoke 
c uce more. 

Look at me for a moment, Allan,” he said. 

There was something of the trouble leil by the dream, and something 

natural surprise at the strange request just addressed to him, in Allan’s 
face, as he turned it full on the speaker ; but no shadow of ill-will, no 
lurking lines of distrust anywhere. Midwinter turned aside quickly, and 
hid, as he best might, an irrepressMe outburst of relief. 

Do 1 look a little upset 7 ” asked Allan, taking his arm, and leading 
him on again. ** Don’t make jouiadf nervous about me if I do. My 
head feels wild and giddy — but I dudl soon get over it.” 

For tbt nmrt Sm minntoii they walked baokwwrds and finwarda in 
silenee— the one» bent on diamimiin the te rr or of the dream fiwm his 
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if the sleeper had been visited by another revelation than the revelation 
of the Past 7 What, if the dream had opened those unturned pages in the 
book of the Future, which told the story of his life to come 7 The bare 
doubt that it might be so, strengthened tenfold Midwinter's longing to 
penetrate the mystery which Allan's silence still kept a secret from him. 

Is your head more composed 7 ” he asked. “ Can you tell me your 
dream now ? 

While he put the question, a last memorable moment in the Adven* 
ture of the Wreck was at hand. 

They had reached the stern, and were just turning again when 
Midwinter spoke. As Allan opened his lips to answer, he looked out 
mechanically to sea. Instead of replying, he suddenly ran to the tafirail, 
and waved his hat over his head, with a shout of exultation. 

Midwinter joined him, and saw a large six-oared boat pulling straight 
for the channel of the Sound. A figure, which they both thought they 
recognized, rose eagerly in the stem-sheets, and returned the waving of 
Allan's hat. The boat came nearer ; the steersman called to them cheer- 
fhlly ; and they recognized the doctor’s voice. 

** Thank God you're both above water ! '* said Mr. Hawbury, as they 
met him on the deck of the timber-ship. Of all the winds of heaven, 
which wind blew you here 7 ” 

He looked at Midwinter, as he made the inquiry — but it was Allan 
who told him the story of the night; and Allan who asked the doctor 
for inibnnation in return. The one absorbing interest in Midwinter's 
inind^the interest of penetrating the mystery of the dream^kept him 
silent throughout. Unless of all that was said or done about him, he 
watched Allan, and followed Allan, like a dog, until Uie time came for 
getting down into the Ixmt. Mr. Hawbury's professional eye rested on 
him curiously, noting hit varying colour, and the incessant restlessness of 
his bonds. I wouldn't change nervous systems wdth that man, for the 
lorgeot fortune that could be offored me,*' thought the doctor os he 
took the boat's tiller, and gave the oarttnen their order to push off fh>m 
the wreck. 

Having reserved all explanations on bi% side until they were on their 
way bock to Port St. Mary, Mr. Hawbury next addressed himself to the 
gTotifloolion of AUon^s curioeitj. The circumstances which hod brought 
him to the reseue of his two gueste of the previous evenii:^ were eimple 
enough. The lost beat had been met with ol sea, by some ildienneii of 
Pori Erin, on the west e r n sido of the Uhnd, who at once reoogniaod it os 
tin doolorb ^ Mnt % mesMnger to make tnquiiy ot 

the do6lor*s houae. The mon^ elinemeni of whol hod happened hod 
netoiilly ahmod Mr. Hawbury for the snfotf of Altui and hki friend. 
He hid immodhls^ tmued sm i i lm i es i nd guidod by ^ boolmiii^ 
hid midi ttol for the noel des f erwi i piece m the e o es t 4lii 
euiy |Im% ha ihil wdm wwalhsTi In whieh mi iooidani endd hem hip- 
peMi too bcMd mfibi by eupudenced m m the chiii e l ef An Seund* 
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After thus accounting for hia welcome appearance on the scene, the doctor 
hospitably insisted that his guests of the evening should be his guests of 
the morning as well. • It would still be too early when they got back for 
the people at the hotel to receive them, and they would find bed and 
] breakfast at Mr. Hawbury's house. 

At the first pause in the conversation between Allan and the doctor, 
Midwinter — who had neither joined in the talk, nor listened to the talk- 
touched his friend on the arm. Are you better ? he asked in a whisper. 

Shall you soon be composed enough to tell me what I want to know ? ” 

Allan’s eyebrows contracted impatiently ; the subject of the dream, 
and Midwinter’s obstinacy in returning to it, seemed to be alike distasteful 
to him. He hardly answered with his usual good-humour. “ I suppose 
I shall have no peace till I tell you,” he said, “ so I may as well get it over 
at once.” 

“ No 1 ” returned Midwinter, with a look at the doctor and his oarsmen. 
“ Not where other people can hear it — ^not till you and I are alone.” 

If you wish to see the last, gentlemen, of your quarters for the 
night,” interposed the doctor, now is your time ! the coast will shut 
the vessel^out, in a minute more.” 

In silence on the one side and on the other, the two Armadales looked 
their last at the fatal ship. Lonely and lost they had found the Wreck in 
the mystery of the summer night. Lonely and lost they left the Wreck in 
the radiant beauty of the summer morning. 

An hour later the doctor had seen his guests established in their 
hed> rooms, and had lefl them to take their rest until the breakfast 
hour arrived. 

Almost as soon as his back was turned, the doors of both rooms opened 
-C'fily, and Allan and Midwinter met in the passage. 

Can you sleep after what has happened ? ” asked Allan. 

Midwinter shook his head. You were coming to my room, were you 
not?” he said. ‘‘What for?” 

To ask you to keep me company. What were you coming to my 
room for?” 

“ To ask you to tell me your dream.” 

^ Damn the dream 1 1 want to forget all about it.” 

^ And /«want to know all about it” 

Both panned ; both refrained iUttin^vely from saying more. For the 
hrst tiino ainoe the beginning of their friendship thqr were on the verge 
'f a diMycwnnwit and that on die subject of die dimm. Allan’s good 
^tmper jusi stopped them on the brink. 

Tou am dm moat obathmla fidkar alive,” he aaid, but if you wiB 
^uiow ett ebesU III you muit Imow aU alKmi ^ 1 iuppoM Conelnlomy 
mi ni tall yosL** 

Se lad dm vmv, and liidwinisr Mkmedh Tha deov aloaad , mid diul 
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CHAPTER V. 

The Shadow op tub Futitee. 

Whsk Mr. llawburj joined liis gueuts in the breakfast-room, the strange 
oontXBSt of character between them which he had noticed already, ^ns 
impresepd on his mind more strongly than ever. One of them sat at the 
well-i^read table, hungry and happy ; ranging from dish to dish, and 
declaring that he had never made such a breakfast in his life. The 
other sat apart at the window ; his cup thanklessly deserted before it was 
empty, his meat led ungraciously half eaten on his plate. The doctor's 
morning greeting to the two, accurately expressed the differing impressions 
which they had produced on his mind. lie clapped Allan on the shoulder, 
and saluted him with a joke. He bowed constrainedly to Midwinter, and 
said, 1 am afraid you have not recovered the fatigues of the night.” 

It's not the night, doctor, that has damped his spirits,” said Allan. 

It's something 1 have been telling him. It is not my fault, mind. If I 
bad only known beforehand that he believed in dreams, I wouldn't ha\ e 
opened xny lips.” 

** Dreams ? ” repeated the doctor, looking at Midwinter directly, and 
addressing him under a mistaken impression of the meaning of Allan's 
words. ** With your constitution, you ought to be well used to dreaming 
by this time.” 

This way, doctor ; .you have taken the wrong turning ! ” cried Allan. 
^ Fm the dreamer — not he. Don't look astonished ; it wasn't in this 
oomfortable house — it was on board that confounded timber-ship. The 
(bet is, I fell asleep just before you took us off the wreck ; and it's not 
to be denied that 1 had a very ugly dream. Well, when we got back 
hero—” 

Why do you trouble Mr. llawbury about a matter that cannet 
poMiUj interest him 7 ” asked Midwinter, q!«akuig for the first time, and 
speaking very impatiently. 

I beg your pardon,*’ returned the doctor, rather sharply ; so ftr as 
I have heard, the matter does interest me.” 

That's right, doctor I ” said Allan. interested, 1 b^ and prsy ; 
I want you to clear his bead of the nonsense he has got in it now. Whst 
do you think 7~he will have il thet my dreem is a warning to me. to 
nvoU oertnin peoplei and he nolgnUy persiate in saying that one of those 
psqple is — him ssl f l IMd you ntm hear the like of il 7 1 took great 

lmidtWMnmgh9bta4tii^ 
ail iwUieitioB ! Ton dtie[’i know whni I ale and drank nt the doolor's 
sstpper t ai ble 4 do> Iki you think he moiild Jiainn to smf 
Ton tiy Urn IMali ynrtnn ptol km i»mal man,emihemmd yo«* 

Be u good MIoiri doolorj a^ gift me n oartilome of iuMgiiniinii | 
my lOMne wUhateiwm’* 

*Uii dybl «r jmt tm k fute m cmflkt ” mid lb. HMriMf* 
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I certify, on tlie spot, that you never had such a thing as an indiges- 
tion in your life. Let?s hear about the dream, and see what we can make 
cf it — if you have no objection, that is to say.” 

Allan pointed at Midwinter with his fork. 

“ Apply to my friend, there,” he said ; he has got a much better 
account of it than I can give you. If you’ll believe me, he took it all 
down in writing from my own lips ; and he made me sign it at the end, 
as if it was my ‘ last dying speech and confession,’ before I went to the 
gallows. Out with it, old boy — I saw you put it in your pocket-book — 
out with it 1 ” 

Are you really in earnest?” asked Midwinter, in-oducing his pocket- 
look with a reluctance which was almost offensive under the circuin- 
fctances, for it implied distrust of the doctor in the doctor’s own house. 

!Mr. Ilawbury’s colour rose. Pray don’t show it to me, if you feel 
tl.c least unwillingness,” he said, wdth the elaborate politeness cf an 
offended man. 

“ Stuff and nonsense ! ” cried Allan. “ Throw it over here !” 

Instead of complying with that characteristic request. Midwinter took 
t’.ie paper from the pocket-book, and, leaving his jdace, approached Mr. 
llawbury. “ I bog your pardon,” he said, as he offered the doctor the 
ii.anuscript with his own hand. Ilia eyes dropped to the ground, and his 
l.ice darkened, while he made the apology, ‘‘ A secret, sullen fellow,” 
iliought the doctor, thanking him wdth formal civility — “ his friend is 
worlli ten thousand of him.” Midwdntcr went back to the "window, and 
wt down again in silence, with the old inipenetrable resignation which had 
' ncc puzzled Mr. Brock. 

“ Read that, doctor,” said Allan, as Mr. llawbury opened the written 
] aper. “It’s not told in my roundabout way; but there’s nothing added 
•o it, and nothing taken away. It’s exactly what I dreamed, and exactly 
vliat I aliould have written myself, if I had thought the thing worth 
putting down on paper, and if 1 had had the knack of writing — which,” 

' ncluded Allan, composedly stirring his coffee, ‘‘ 1 haven’t, except it’s 
iviters ; and I rattle than off in no time.” 

Mr. llawbury spread the manuscript before him on tlie breakfast- 
‘-lle, and read these lines : 

“Allan Armadale’s Dream. 

^l-AiiLY cn the morning of June (be first, eighteen liundred and fifty- 
1 found myself (through circumstances which it is not important to 
Qtion in this place) left alone witli a friend of mine — a young man 
« ■ my own age — on board the French limber-ship named La Grdct dt 

wlucli ahip then lay wrecked in the channel of the Sound, between 
toamUiwl of Uie Iile of Man and the islet called the Calf, limwiag 
been in bed the previous night, and feeliug overcome by fatigue, 1 fell 
^hep on the deck of the vemeL 1 was in my tunal good health at the 
bait, mid the morniii^ was far enough advanced for the sun to have risen, 
vci, XI. — Ko. 62. 
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Under th^ circumstances, and at that period of the day, I passed from 
sleeping to dreaming. As clearly as I can recollect it, after tha lapse 
of a few hours, this was the succession of events presented to me by the 
dream : — 

1 . The first event of which I was conscious, was the appearance of 
my father. He took me silently by the hand ; and we found ourselves in 
the cabin of a ship. 

‘‘ 2. Water rose slowly over us in the cabin ; and I and my father sanl: 
through the water together. 

3. An interval of oblivion followed ; and then the sense came to me 
of being left alone in the darkness. 

“4. I waited. 

5. The darkness opened, and showed me the vision — as in a picture — 
of a broad, lonely pool, surrounded by open ground. Above the farther 
margin of the pool, I saw the cloudless western sky, red with the liglit of 
sunset. 

C. On the near margin of the pool, there stood the Shadow of a 
Woman. 

7. It was the shadow only. No indication was visible to me by 
which I could identify it, or compare it with any living creature. The 
hmg ro})e showed me tliat it was the shadow of a woman, and Bhowe<l 
me nothing more. 

‘*8. The darkness closed again — remained with me for an interval — 
mid opened for the second time. 

*‘9. 1 found myself in a room, standing before a long window. The 
only object of furniture or of ornament that 1 saw (or that 1 can now 
rtMiiemlxT having was a little statue placed near me. The statui' 

was on my h'A hand, and the wdndow was on my right. The window 
(opened oi\ a lawn and flower-garden ; and tlie rain was pattering heavily 
against (he glass. 

** 10. 1 was not alone in the room. Standing opposite to me at the 
window was the Shallow of a Man. 

^*11. I saw uo moix' of it — 1 knew no more of it than 1 saw and 
knew of the sliadow of the woman. But the shadow of the man moved. 
It stretched out its arm towards the statue ; and the statue fell in frag- 
ments on the flo^w. 

With a confused sensation in mo, which was partly anger and 
jmrtly disireas, 1 stooped to look at the fragmeots. When 1 rose again, 
ihc Shadow had vanished, and 1 saw no more. 

^ IS. The darkness opened for the third time, and ahowed me the 
Shadow of the Woman and the Shadow of the Man, togtsher. 

^ 14. No samumding scene (or none that 1 can now oall to mindj 
was visible to me. 

IS. The Han^Shadow was the nearmi; the Woman-Shadow alood 
iMick. From where dbe alood, there name a aomid as of the po ol in g of o 
lit}aid icdUy. I aaw her touch the abadow of the man with one handfnsd 
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>\ ith the other give him a glass. He took the glass, and gave it to me. In 
the moment when I put it to my lips, a deadly faintness mastered me from 
head to foot. When I came to my senses again, the Shadow had vanished, 
and the third vision was at an end. 

“16. The darkness closed ovjer me again ; and the interval of oblivion 
(ollowed. 

“17. I was conscious of nothing more, till I felt the morning sunshine 
on my face, and heard my friend tell me that I had awakened from a 

dieam.” 

After reading the narrative attentively to the last line (under which 
.i]>peared Allan's signature) the doctor looked across the breakfast -table at 
Midwinter, and tapped his fingers on the manuscript with a satincal smile. 

“ Many men, many opinions,” he said. “ I don’t agree with either of 
} ou about this dream. Your theory,” he added, looking at Allan, with a 
smile, “ we have disposed of already : the supper that you can’t digest, is 
a supjxjr which has yet to be discovered. My theory we will come to 
])resently ; your friend’s theory claims attention first.” He turned again 
10 Midwinter, with his anticipated triumph over a man whom he disliked a 
iittlc too plainly visible in his face and manner. “ If I understand rightly,” 
‘le went on, “ you believe tliat this dream is a warning, supernaturally 
iddressed to Mr. Armadale, of dangerous events that are threatening him, 
:nid of dangerous people connected with those events, whom he would do 
^Mboly to avoid. May I inquire whether you have arrived at this con- 
c lusiun, as an habitual believer in dreams ? — or, as having reasons 
‘ f your owm for attaching especial importance to this one dream in 
1 ‘articular ? ” 

“You have stated what my conviction is quite accurately,” returned 
Midw'inter, chafing under tlie doctor’s looks and tones. “ Excuse me if 
I ask you to be satisfied wdth that admission, and to let me keep my 
reasons to myself.” • 

“ That’s exactly what he said to me,” interposed Allan. “ I don't 
Itelieve he has got any reasons at all.” 

“ Gently ! gently ! ” said Mr. Ilawbury. “ We can discuss the 
subject, without intruding ourselves into anybody’s secrets. Let us come 
tv.' my own method of dealing with the dream next. Mr. Midwinter will 
prol»ably not be surprised to hear that 1 look at this matter from an 
HMcntiaiiy practical point of view.” 

“ 1 al^l not be at all surprised, ’ retorted Midwinter. “ The view of 
a medical man, when be has a parobUsn in humanity to solve, seldom 
t^&ges b^ond the point of hk diasecling-knife.” 

The doctor was a littk nettled on bis side. **C>ar limits are noC quite 
^ narrow as tbat,** be mid ; but I willingly gnmt you that there are 
aitiolea of your ftith in which we dooloio don't bdieve For 
* ' * wnpie , we don't bdiofe ilMt n leamabfe man ia juaiifiod in — 

* vupmatQial inlsriawlaliMi to any pben o m en on which cornea widiin the 

8— a 
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range of his senses, until he has certainly ascertained that there is no such 
thing as a natural explanation of it to be ibund in the first instance.'* 

“ Come ! that's fair enough, Tm sure," exclaimed Allan. “ He hit 
you hard with the * dissecting- knife,’ doctor ; and now you have hit him 
back again with your ' natural explanation.’ Let's have it.” 

** By all means,” said Mr. Ilawbury ; ** here it is. There is nothing 
nt all extraordinary in my theory of dreams : it is the theory accepted by 
the great mass of my profession. A Dream is the reproduction, in the 
sleeping state of the brain, of images and impressions produced on it in 
the waking stiite ; and this reproduction is more or less involved, imper- 
fect, or contradictory, as the action of certain faculties in the dreamer is 
controlled more or less completely by the influence of sleep. Without 
inquiring farther into this latter part of the subject — a very curious and 
interesting part of it — let us take the theory, loughly and generally, as 1 
Ijave just stated it, and apply it at once to tlic dream now under con- 
sideration.” He took up the written paj'icr from the table, and dropped 
the formal tone (as of a lecturer addressing an audience) into which lie 
had insensibly fallen. I hcc one event already in this drtam,” he 
resumed, “which 1 know to be the reproduction of a waking impression 
produced on Mr. Armadale in iny own presence. If he will only help me 
by exerting his memory, I don't despair of tracing back the whole suc- 
cession of events set dow’n here, to something tliat he has said or thought, 
<ir seen or done, in the four-and- twenty hours, or less, which preceded liis 
fttllitig asleep on the deck of the timber- ship.” 

** ril exert my memory with the greatest pleasure,” siiid Allan. 
“ '^V^lcro shall we start from ? ” 

“ Start by telling me what yon did yesterday, before I met you and 
your friend on the n>ad to lliis place,” replied Mr. Ilawbury. “ Wc will 
say, you got up xitid had your breakfast. What mi.\t / ” 

“ We look a carriage next,” said Allan, “ and drove from Castletown 
% Douglas lo set' my old friend, Mr. Bri»ck, off by the steamer to Liver- 
|>ool. Wc came back to Castletown, and m^parated at the hotel door. 
Midwinter went into llie house, and 1 wnmi on to my yuclit in the hor- 
l»our.— By tlie by, doctor, rememlw you. have promised to go cruisinc 
with ua before we leave the Lie of Man.” 

“ Many Uiauks — but suppt>«e wc ktvp to the matter in liand. What 
nexi?” 

Allan hesitated. In both senses of the word his mitid was at sea 
already. 

** What did you do on l>oard the yacht ?” 

** Ok| 1 know ! 1 put the twbm to rights— thoroughly to rights- 

1 give you my word of hemour, 1 turned every blessed thing lopsy^turry. 
And my firiaod lliars oamo off in a s}iore-l>oai and helped me. — Tslkiog 
of boai% 1 bave nerer atked you yet wbetlier your boat came lo any harm 
hut night* If there's any damage dene, 1 insist on being allowed to 
lepalr tC' 
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The doctor abandoned all further attempts at the cultivation of Allan’s 
memory in despair. , 

I doubt if we shall be able to reach our object conveniently in this 
way,” he said. “ It will be better to take the events of the dream in 
their regular order, and to ask the questions that naturally suggest them- 
selves as we go on. Here are the first two events to begin with. You 
dream that your father appears to you — that you and he find yourselves 
in the cabin of a ship— that the water rises over you, and that you sink 
in it together. Were you down in the cabin of the wreck, may I ask? ” 

** I couldn’t be down there,” replied Allan, “ as the cabin was full of 
water. I looked in and saw it, and shut the door again.” 

“ Very good,” said Mr. Hawbury. “ Here are the waking impressions 
clear enough, so far. You have had the cabin in your mind, and you 
have had the water in your mind ; and the sound of the channel current 
(as I well know without asking) was the last sound in your ears wlien 
you went to sleep. The idea of drowning comes too naturally out of such 
impressions as these to need dwelling on. Is there anything else before 
we go on? Yes; there is one more circumstance left to account for.” 

“ The most important circumstance of all,” remarked Midwinter, 
joining in the conversation, without stirring from his place at the window. 

“ You mean the appearance of Mr. Armadale’s father ? I was just 
coming to that,” answered Mr. Hawbury. “Is your father alive?” he 
added, addressing himself to Allan once more. 

“ My father died before I was born.” 

The doctor started. “ This complicates it a liitlc,” he said. “ IIow 
<iiJ you know that the figure appearing to you in the dream was the figure 
« f your fatlicr ? ” 

Allan hesitated again. Midwinter drew his chair a little away from 
the window, and looked at the doctor attentively for the first time. 

“Was your father in your thoughts before you w^ent to sleep?” 
pursued Mr. Hawbury”. “ Was there any description of him — ^any portrait 
him at home — in your mind ? ” 

“ Of course there was ! ” cried Albn, suddenly seizing the lost recol- 
lection. “ Midwinter ! you remember tlie miniature you found on the 
tloor of the cabin when we were putting the yacht to rights? You said 
1 didn’t seem to value it ; and I told you I did, because it was a portrait 
^ f my father ” 

“ And was the face in the dream like the face in the miniature ? ” 
''‘iked Mr. Hawbury. 

“ Exactly like ! I say, doctor, this is beginning to get interesting ! ” 

** What do you say now?” asked Mr. llawbuiy, turning towards the 
window again. 

Midwinter hurriedly leA his chair, and placed himself at the table with 
Allan. Just as he had once already taken refuge from the tyranny of bis 
own Bupentifioti in the comfortable common senae of Mr. Brock so, with 
^ auiie headlong cagemeia, with the same straightfrirward atncertl^ of 
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purpose, lie now took refuge in the doctor’s theory of dreams. I say 
wliat my friend says,” he answered, flushing with a sudden enthusiasm ; 

“ this is beginning to get interesting. Go on — pray go on.” 

The doctor looked at his strange guest more indulgently than he had 
looked yet. “ You are the only mystic I have met witb^” he said, “ who 
is willing to give fair evidence fair play. I don’t despair of converting 
you before our inquiry comes to an end. Let us get on to the next set of 
events,” he resumed, after referring for a moment to the manuscript. 

“ The interval of oblivion which is described as succeeding the first of the 
appearances in the dream, may be easily disposed of. It means, in plain 
English, the momentary cessation of the brain’s intellectual action, while a 
deeper wave of sleep flows over it, just as the sense of being alone in the 
darkneHM, which follows, indicates tlie renewal of that action, previous to 
the reproduction of another set of impressions. Let us see what they arc. 
A lonely pool, surrounded by an open country ; a sunset sky on the 
farther side of the pool ; and the shadow of a woman on the near side. 
Very good ; now for it, Mr. Armadale 1 How did that pool get into your 
nend ? The open country you saw on your way from Castletown to this 
place. But we have no pools or lakes hereabouts ; and you can havt* 
seen none recently elsewhere, fur you came here after a cruise at sea. 
Must we fall back on a picture, or a bot»k, or a conversation with your 
friend ? ” 

Allan looked at Midwinter. I don't remember ttilking about pools, 
or lakes,” he said. “ Do you ? *’ 

Instead of answering the question, Midwinter suddenly appealed to the 
doctor. 

** Have you g<»t the last number of the Manx newspaper 7 ” he asked. 

The doctor produced it from the sideboard. Midwinter turned to the 
page containing those extracts from the recently published Travels in 
Australia, wdiich had roused Allan’s interest on the previous evening, an 1 
the reading of which Itad ended by sending his friend to sleep. There — 
in the imtsage describing the sufferings of the travellers from thirst, and 
the sulNKxjueot discovery whicli saved their lives— there, appearing at the 
climax of tlie narrative, was the broad pool pf water which had figured in 
AUaii’s dream ! 

Don’t put away the paper,” said the doctor, when Midwinter had 
sliown it io him, with the necessary explanation. ** Before we are at the 
end of the inquiry, it is quite posrible we may want that extract again. 
We have got at the pool. How about the sunset 7 Nothing of thsi sort is 
rafoved M> in Uw extnet. Search joor vumorj 

Mr. Aimndale ; «« want jour waking impreaaion of a aanaet, if jo" 
jJeaaa." 

Cteoa more, AUaa was at a loaa fbr an anawar; aad, onoe moi«r 
Midwisiar'a reiidj m a moi y baiiMd him through iha diffieultj. 

think I oan traoa ow way baok to this imprcaakn, aa 1 tiaead anr 
way hadt to the otbar," he mid, addremiag the doctor. ** After w« go* 
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here yesterday afternoon, my friend and I took a long walk over the 
hills ’’ 

“ That’s it I ” interppsed A.llan. I remember. The sun was setting 
as we came back to the hotel for supper — and it was such a splendid red 
sky, we both stopped to look at it. And then we talked about Mr. Brock, 
and wondered how far he had got on his journey home. My memory 
may be a slow one at starting, doctor; but when it’s once set* going, stop it 
if you can 1 I haven’t half done yet.” 

“Wait one minute, in mercy to ^Ir. Midwinter’s memory and mine,” 
said the doctor. “We have traced back to your waking impressions, the 
vision of the open country, the pool, and the sunset. But the Shadow of 
the Woman lias not been accounted for yet. Can you find us the original 
of this mysterious figure in the dream-landscape ? ” 

Allan relapsed into his former perplexity, and Midwinter waited for 
wliat was to come, with his eyes fixed in breathless interest on the doctor’s 
face. For the first time there was unbroken silence in the room. 
Mr. Hawbury looked interrogatively from Allan to Allan’s friend. Neither 
of them answered him. Between the shadow and the shadow’s siib- 
htance there was a great gulph of mystery, impenetrable alike to all three 
cf them. 

“ Patience,” said the doctor, composedly. “ Let us leave the figure by 
the pool for the present, nnd try if we can’t pick her up again as we go 
on. Allow me to ob.^erve, Mr. Mid\i inter, that it is not very easy to 
identify a shadow ; but we won’t despair. This impalpable lady of tlm 
lake may take some consistency when we next meet with her.” 

Midwinter made no reply. From that moment Lis interest in the 
inquiry began to flag. 

“ What is the next scene in the 4i'eam ? ” pursued Mr. Hawbury, 
reierring to the manuscri]«t. “ Mi. Armadale finds himself in a room. He 
i^ standing before a long window opening on a lawn and flower-garden, and 
the rain is pattering against the glass. The only thing he sees in the room 
is a little statue ; and the only company he has is the Shadow of a Man 
standing opposite to him. Tlie Shadow stretebes out its ana, and the statue 
falls in fh^ments on the floor ; and the dreamer, in anger and distress at 
the catastrophe (observe, gentlemen, that here the sleepers reasoning 
i'aculry wakes up a little, and the dream passes rationally, fur a moment, 
from cause to efiect), stoops to look at the broken pieces. When he looks 
up again the scene has vazushed. That is to say, in the ebb and flow of 
ideep, it is the turn of the flow now, and the brain rests a little. What's 
the matter, Mr. Armadale ? Has that restive memory of yours run away 
with you agab ? " 

“Tea,” laid Allan. off at full gallop. Fve run the broken 

sutue to earth ; it*s nothing more n<»r leas than a china ahepberdeis 1 
knocked off the mantelpiece in the hotel coflec-'room, when 1 rang the bell 
fa* supper hatt night. I aay, how well we get on ; don't we 7 It’s like 
guawing a riddk. Now then, Midwinter ! joar turn nexu” 
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“ No I ’* said the doctor. “ My turn, if you please. I claim the long 
'window, the garden, and the lawn, as my property. You will find the 
long window, Mr. Armadale, in the next room. If you look out, you’ll see 
the garden and lawn in front of it — and, if you’ll exert that wonderful 
memory of yours, you will recollect that you were good enough to take 
special and complimentary notice of my smart French window and my 
neat garden, when I drove you and your friend to Port St. Mary 
yesterday.” 

“ Quite right,” rejoined Allan, “ so I did. But what about the rain 
that fell in the dream ? I haven’t seen a drop of rain for the last week.” 

Mr. Hawbury hesitated. The Manx newspaper which had been left 
on the table caught his eye. If we can think of nothing else,” he said, 
“ let us try if vre can’t find the idea of the rain where we found the idea 
of the pool.” He looked through the extract carefully. “ I have got it ! ” 
he exclaimed. “ Here is rain described as having fallen on these thirsty 
Australian travellers, before they discovered the pool. Behold the shown-, 
Mr. Annadule, w-hich got into your mind when you rend the extract t(» 
your friend last night I And behold the dream, Mr. Midwinter, mixing 
up separate waking iinpressions just as usual 1 ” 

“ (.'an you find tlic waking impression which accounts for the human 
figure at the window?” asked Midwinter; “ or, are we to j>ass over the 
Shadow of the Man ns we have passed over the Shadow of the Woman 
already?” 

lie ptU the question with scrupulous courtesy of manner, but with a 
tone of siircusiu in his voice which caught the doctor’s ear, and set up the 
doctor’s coutroverHial bristles on the insUint. 

** When you an* picking up aliells on the beach, Mr. Midwinter, you 
iistutlly begin >\ith the sliells that lie nearest at hand,” he rejoined. “ We 
arc picking up facts now ; niul th^'Se that are easiest to got at are the facts 
we will take first. Let the Shadow of the Man and the Shadow of the 
Woman pair oflf togeUier for Um present — wc won’t lose sight of them, I 
promise you. All in good time, roy dew sir ; all in good time I ” 

lie too WHS ])olitc, and he too was sarcastic. The short truce between 
the opponents was at an end already. Midwiplej- returned significantly to 
his fonner place by the window. 71ie doctor instantly turned his back 
on the window more significantly still. Allan, who never quarrelled with 
anybody’s opinion, and never looked below the surface of anybody’s 
oondnet, drummed oheerfiiUy on the table with the liaiidle of his knifi*. 
^ Go on, doctor ! ” he called out ; ** my wonderful memory is as fresh os 
emr*'* 

!• if ? ” Mkid Mr. lUwbury, referring i^nin to tlie namtive of Uie 
droam. ** Do jrou remember «bet happened, when joa and I were 
goiaipping trilb the bmdfaidj at the her of the hotel hat night ? " 

“ Of ooume 1 do I . You vere Lind enough to hand me a ghm 
of brandjMmd-water, wliidi tbo hadlad/ had jmt mixed ibr your 
ova drinking. And 1 vaa obi||Bd to rcAue it broauae, as I toU 
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you, the taste of brandy always turns me sick and faint, mix it how 
you please.’* 

“ Exactly so,” returned the doctor. “ And here is the incident repro- 
duced in the dream. You see the man’s shadow and the woman’s shadow 
together this time. You hear the pouring out of liquid (brandy from the 
hotel bottle, and water from the hotel jug) ; thc^ glass is handed by the 
woman-shadow (the landlady) to the man-shadow (myself) ; the maii- 
hhadow hands it to you (exactly what I did) ; and the faintness (which 
you had previously described to me) follows in due course. I am shocked 
to identify these mysterious Appearances, Mr. Midwinter, with such 
miserably unromantic originals as a woman who keeps an hotel, and a 
man who physics a country district. But your friend himself will tell 
you tliat the glass of brandy-and-water was prepared by the landlady', 
and that it reached him by passing from her hand to mine. We have 
picked up the shadows, exactly as I anticipated ; and we have only to 
account now — which may be done in two words — for the manner of their 
appearance in the dream. After having tried to introduce the waking 
impression of the doctor and the landlady separately, in connection with 
the wrong set of circumstances, the dreaming mind comes right at the 
tliird trial, and introduces the doctor and the landlady together, in con- 
nection wdth the right set of circumstances. There it is in a nutshell !— 
rermit me to hand you back the manuscript, with my best thanks for 
} Our very complete and striking confirmation of the rational theory of 
dreams.” Saying those words, Mr. Ilawbury returned the w'ritten paper 
to Midwinter, with the pitiless politeness of a conquering man. 

“ Wonderful ! not a point missed anywliere from beginning to end ! 
Iiv Jupiter! ” cried Allan, with the ready reverence of intense ignorance. 
“ What a thing science is ! ” 

“Not a point missed, as you say,” remarked the doctor, complacently. 
“ And yet I doubt if wc liave succeeded in convincing your friend.” 

“ You have not couvinced me,” said Midwinter. “ But I don’t pre- 
sume on that account to say that you are wrong.” 

He spoke quietly, almost sadly. The terrible. conviction of the super- 
r.ntural origin of the dream, from which he bad tried to escape, had 
]*os8e8sed itself of him again. All his interest in the argument was at an 
end ; all hia sen8itivcne.<is to its irritating influences was gone. In the 
case of any other man, Mr. Ilawbury would have been mollified by such 
coQceasion as his adversary had now made to him ; but he disliked 
Midwinter too cordially to leave him in Uie peaceable enjoyment of an 
( pinion of his own. 

“Do you admit,” asked the doctor, more pugnaciously than ever, 
^ iliat I have traced back every event of the dr^m to a waking impres* 
»:oii which preceded it in Mr. Armadale’s mind ? ” 

“ 1 have no wish to deny that you have dope so,” said Midwinter, 
tcsignedly. 

“ Have I identified the Shadows with their living orsginali? ” 
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You have identified them to jour, own satisfaction, and to mj 
friend^B Batisfaction. Not to mine/’ 

“ Not to jourB ? Can you identify them ? ” 

No. I only wait till the living originals stand revealed in the 
future.” 

Spoken like an oracle, Mr. Midwinter ! Have you any idea at 
present of who those living originals may be ? ” 

** I have. I believe that coming events will identify the Shadow of the 
Woman with a person whom my friend has not met with yet ; and the 
Shadow of the Man with myself.” 

Allan attempted to speak. The doctor stopped him. 

Let UB clearly understand this,” he said to Midwinter. Leaving 
your own case out of the question for the moment, may 1 ask how a 
Hhadow, which has no distinguishing mark about it, is to be identified witli 
a living woman whom your friend doesn’t know ? ” 

Midwinter’s coloiu: rose a little. He began to feel the lash of the 
doctor’s logic. 

The landscape-picture of the dream has its distinguishing marks," 
he replied. ** And, in that landMcajtc, the living woman will appear when 
the living woman is first seen.” 

“ The same thing will happen, I suppose,” pursued the doctor, with 
the man-Hhadow whicli you persist in identifying with yourself. You w'ill 
be associated in the future with a statue broken in your friend’s presence, 
with a long w'indow looking out on a garden, and with a shower of rain 
j»attering against the glass? Do you say that? ” 

** I say tliat.” 

And so again, 1 presume, with the next vision? You and the 
mysteriouB woman will be brought together in some place now unknown, 
and will present to Mr. Ariiindaie some liquid yet unnamed, which will 
turn him faint ? — Do you seriously tell me you l^ieve this? ” 

** I seriously tell you I believe it.” 

**And, according to your view, these fulfilments of tlie dream will 
maik the progress of certain coining eventa, in which Mr. Armadale 
happiness, or Mr. Armadale s aaiety, will be dangerously involved? ” 

** That is my finu conviction.” 

The doctor rote — laid aside his moral dissoctuig-knife^-cooaidered for 
a moment— 4Uiid look it up again. 

**One last question,” he mid. ^Have you any reason to give for 
going out of your way to adof4 such a mystical view as this, whm an 
unanswerably rational explanation of the dream lies straight before you 
** No reason,” replied Midwinter, ** that 1 oan give, either to yon or to 
my friend.'* 

The doctor looked at his watch with the air of a man who is cnddenly 
reminded that he has been wasting bis time, 

** We have no common ground to start from,” he ssid; ^ and if 
talked till dooasaday, we should not wf jrm. Escusemy leaving yen mther 
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abruptly. It is later than I thought; and my morning’s batch of sick 
])eople are waiting for, me in the surgery. I have convinced your mind^ 
Mr. Armadale, at any rate ; so the time we have given to this discussion 
lias not been altogether lost. Pray stop here, and smoke your cigar. 
I shall be at your service again in less than an hour.” He nodded cor- 
dially to Adlan, bowed formally to Midwinter, and quitted the room. 

As'^soon as the doctor’s back was turned, Allan leil his place at the 
table, and appealed to his friend, with that irresistible heartiness of manner 
which had always found its way to Midwinter’s sympathies, from the first 
(lay when they met at the Somersetshire inn. 

“ Now the sparring-match between you and the doctor is over,” said 
Allan, I have got two words to say on my side. Will you do something 
for my sake which you won’t do for your own ? ” 

Midwinter’s face brightened instantly. “ I will do anything you ask 
me,” he said. 

“ Very well. Will you let the subject of the dream drop out of our 
talk altogether, from this time forth ? ” 

“ Yes, if you wish it.” 

“ Will you go a step further ? Will you leave off thinking about the 
dream ? ” 

“ It’s hard to leave off thinking about it, Allan. But I will try.” 

“ That’s a good fellow ! Now give me that trumpery bit of paper, 
and let’s tear it up, and have done with it.” 

He tried to snatch the manuscript out of his friend’s hand ; but Mid- 
winter was too quick for him, and kej>t it beyond his reach. 

Come 1 come !” jdeaded Allan. “ I’ve set my heart on lighting my 
cigar with it.” 

Midwinter hesitated painfully. It was bard to resist Allan ; but he did 
resist him. “Til wait a little,” he said, “before you light your cigar 
with it.” 

“ H<^w long ? Till to-morrow ] ” 

“ Longer.” 

“ Till we leave the Isle of Man 1 ” 

“ Longer.” 

“ Hang it — give me a plain answer to a plain question ! How long 
will you wait ?” 

Midwinter carefully restored the paper to its place in his pocket-book. 

“ 111 wait,” he said, “ till we get to Thorpe- Ambrose.” 


TBC BUD or THE SECOND BOOS. 
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On the road from Sienna to Rome, half-way between Ficulle and Viterbo 
in tlie town of Orvieto. Travellerfi who hurry on in their postchaise or 
by the diligence, often pass it in the night-time. Few stop there, for the 
place is old and dirty, and its inns arc indiftcrent. But none who see it 
even frf»in a distance can fail to be struck with its imposing aspect, as it 
rises from the level plain upon its mass of rock among the Apennines. 

Orvieto is built upon the first of those huge volcanic blocks which are 
found like fossils, embedded in the more recent geological formations of 
central Italy, and which stretch in an irregular but unbroken line to the 
Cumpagna f>f Rome. Many of them, like that on which Civita Caatellana 
is perched, arc sun'ouncled by rifts and chasms, and ravines and fosses, 
strangely furrowed and twisted by the force of fiery convulsions. But 
their aihnnred guard, Orvieto, stands uj) definite and solid, an almost per- 
fect cube, with walls precijjitous to north and south and cast, but slightly 
sloping to the westward. At its foot rolls the Paglin. one of those barren 
streams which swell in winter with the snows and rains of the Apennines, 
but which in tuinmcr-timc shrink up, and leave bare beds of sand and pes- 
tilential canebrakes to stretch irregularly round their dwindled waters. 

The w-eary flatness and utter desedation of this valley present a sinister 
contrast to the broad line of the Apennines, sw'elling tier on tier, from 
their «>ak-girdled boacmenta set with villages and toweii, up to the snow 
and cloud that crowTi their lopinoft crags. The lime to see this landsicapc 
is at sunrise ; and the traveller should take lus stand upon the rising 
ground over whicli the Roman road is carritnl from the towm — Uie point, 
in fact, which Turner has seUHJted At his vngtie and misty sketch of 
Orvieto in our Gallery. Thence he will command the whole space of the 
plain, the A|H.'iinines, and the river creeping in a straight line at the base ; 
while the aun, rising to his right, will slant along the mountain flanks, and 
gild the leaden stream, and Hood the castled crags of Orvieto with a haze 
of light. From Uic centre of this glory stand out in bold relief old 
hanions built upon the solid tufa, vast gaping gateways black in shadow, 
towers of churches shocking up above a medley of dcep-comioed tall 
Italian houaea, and, amid them all, tlie marble front of the cathedral, calm 
and solemn in its unfamiliar Gi>ihlc irtatc^ Down to ilie valley from these 
heights there is a sudden fall ; and we wonder how the few spare olive-trees 
that grow there can support exiatenoe on the steep slope of the cliff. 

Our mind, in looking st this landsospe, it irreaistiblj csrried to Jem* 
avlem. We could fkney ourselves to be standing on Mount Olivet, with 
the valley of Jehosaphat between us and the Sacred City. As we approach 
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the town, tlie difficulty of scaling its crags seems insurmountable. The 
road, tliough carried skilfully along each easy slope or ledge of quarried 
rock, stHl winds so much tliat nearly an hour is spent in the ascent. 
Those who can walk should take a footpath, and enter Orvicto by the 
mediceval road, up which many a Pope, flying from rebellious subjects or 
foreign enemies, has hurried on his mule. 

To unaccustomed eyes there is something sinister and terrible about 
the black and cin^ery appearance of volcanic tufa. Where it is broken, 
the hard and gritty edges leave little space for vegetation ; while at 
intervals the surface spreads so smooth and straight that one might take 
it for solid masonry erected by the architect of Pandemonium. Rubbish 
and shattered bits of earthenware and ashes, thrown from the city walls, 
cling to every ledge and encumber the broken pavement of the footway ; 
while as we rise, the castle battlements above appear more menacing, 
toppling upon the rough edge of the crag, and guarding each turn of 
the road with jealous loopholes or beetle-browed machicolations, until at 
last the gateway and portcullis are in view. 

On first entering Orvieto, one’s heart fails, to find so terrible a deso- 
lation, so squalid a solitude, and so vast a difference between the present 
and the past, between the beauty of surrounding nature and the misery 
( f this home of men. A long space of unoccupied ground interveftoa 
between the walls and the hovels which skirt the modern town. Tliis, 
in the times of its splendour, may have served for oliveyards, vine- 
yards, and pasturage, in case of siege. There arc still some faint 
traces of dead gardens left upon its arid wilderness, among the ruins 
1 1* a castellated palace, decorated with the cross-keys and tiara of an 
uiiremembered Pope. But now it lies a mere tract of scorched grass, 
insufferably hot and dry and sandy, intersected by dirty paths, and 
covered with tlie loathlicst offal of a foul Italian town. Should you 
cross this ground at mid-day, under the blinding sun, when no living 
thing, except perhaps some poisonous reptile, is about, you would 
declare that Orvieto had been stricken for its sins by heaven. Your mind 
would dwell mechanically on all that you have read of Papal crimes, of 
fratricidal wars, of Pagan abominations in the high places of the Church, 
« f tcmjMistuous passions and refined iniquity— of everything, in fact, which 
renders Italy of the Middle Age and the lienaissance so dark and foul amid 
the splendours of her art and civilization. This is tlie natural result ; this 
shrunken and squalid old age of poverty and self-abandonment is the end 
«f that strong prodigal and vicious youth. Who shall restore vigour to 
dead bones? we cry. If Italy is to live again, she must quit her 
'uined palace-towers to build fresh dwellings elsewhere. Filth, lust, 
'spacity, treason, godleraess and violence have made their liabitatiori 
here; ghosts haunt these mins; these streets still smell of blood, and 
icho to the cries of injured innocence; life cannot be pure, or calm, or 
healthy, where this corse has settled. 

Occupied with such refleetioii#, we reach the streets of Orvieto. They 
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are not very different from those of most Italian villages, except that there 
is little gaiety about them. Like Assisi or Sienna, Orvieto is too large for 
its population, and merriment flows better from close crowding than from 
spacious accommodation. Very dark, and big, and dirty, and desCi'ted, is 
the judgment we pronounce upon the houses ; very filthy and malodorous 
each passage ; very long this central street ; very few, and sad, and sullen 
the inhabitants ; and where, we wonder, is the promised inn ? In search 
of this one walks nearly through the city, until one enters the Piazza, 
where there is more liveliness. Here caf^ may be found ; soldiers, strong 
and sturdy, from the North, lounge at the corners ; the shops present 
more show ; and a huge hotel, not bad for such a place, and appropriately 
dedicated to the Belle Arti, standing in a courtyard of its own, receives 
the traveller weary with his climb. As soon as he has taken rooms, his 
first desire is to go forth and visit the Catliedral. 

The great Duomo was erected at the end of the thirteenth century 
to commemorate the Miracle of Bolsenn. The value of this miracle 
consisted in its cstablisliing unmistakably the truth of transubstan- 
tiiition. The story runs that a young Bohemian priest who doubted 
the dogma was performing the office of the mass in a church at Bolsena, 
when, at the inoiuent of consecration, blood issued from five gashes in the 
wafer, which resembled the five wounds of Christ. The fact was evident 
to all tlie worshippers, who saw blood falling on the linen of the altar; 
and the young priest no longer doubted, but confessed the miracle, and 
journeyed straightway with the evidence thereof to Pope Urban IV. 
The Pope, who was tlien at Orvieto, came out with all his retinue to meet 
the convert and do honour to the magic- working relics. The circumstances 
of this miracle are well known to students of art through Kaphaels cele- 
brated fresco in the Stanze of the Vatican. And it will be remembered by 
the readers of ecclesiastical history that Urban had in 1264 promulgated 
by a bull the strict observance of the Coqms Christi festival in connection 
witli his strong desire to re-establish the doctrine of Christ s presence in 
die elements. Nor was it without reason that while seeking miraculou> 
support for thia dogma, he should have treated Uie affair of Bolsena so 
aeriouily as to celebrate it by the erection of one of the moat splendid 
oaihedrala in Italy ; for the peace of the Church had rocently been troubled 
by the reforming ardour of the Fratioelli and by the promulgation of 
Abbot Joachim'a Eternal Gospel. This new evangelist had preached the 
dociniie of progression in reUgiooi iaith, proclaiming a kingdom of the 
Upirit which should tranaoend the kingdom of the Son, even as die 
Christiao dispenmlion had auperaaded the Jewish supremacy of the Father. 
Nor did he ^ at the nune lime to attack the poliuoal a^ moral abuses 
of the Papapyt altributing its dt^gradalkm lo the want of vitality which 
pervaded the old Gbriatian qralum, aad oalling on the cleigy 4o lead more 
simple and lugenerale livu% ooaaieteiidy with the qnritaal doetriiie which 
be had received by inquralion. The theoaaa of Joachim mm immaWe 
and crude; but they were the gtim of that ttheral elect 
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emancipation which eventually stirred all Europe at the time of the 
Renaissance. It was, therefore, the obvious policy of the Popes to crush 
so dangerous an opposition while they could, and by establishing the dogma 
ff transubstantiation, they were enabled to satisfy the growing mysti- 
cism of the people, while they placed upon a firmer basis the cardinal 
support of their own religious power. 

In pursuance of his plan, Urban sent for Lorenzo Maitani, the great 
.Siennese architect, who gave designs for a Gothic church in the same 
‘•^yle as the Cathedral of Sienna, though projected on a smaller scale. 
Fergusson, in his Handbook of Architecture, remarks that these two 
churches ‘‘ are perhaps, taken altogether, the most successful specimens 
of Italian pointed Gothic.” The Gottico Tedesco had never been received 
with favour in Italy. Remains of Roman architecture, then far more 
prevalent and perfect than they are at present, exercised an influence over 
t!ie minds of artists, and induced them to admire the rounded rather than 
the pointed arch. Indeed, there w^ould seem to be something peculiarly 
Northem in the spirit of Gothic architecture: its intricacies suit the gloom 
cf Northern skies, its massive exterior is adapted to the severity of 
Northern weather, its vast windows catch the fleeting sunlight of the 
N'/i th, and the pinnacles and spires which constitute its beauty are better 
expressed in rugged stone than in the marbles of the South, Northern 
cathedrals do not depend for their effect upon tlie advantages of sunlight 
c r picturesque situations. Nl.any of them arc built upon vast plains, over 
\\hich for more than half the year hangs fog. But the cathedrals of Italy 
(we their charm to colour and brilliancy: their gilded sculpture and 
mosaics, the variegated marbles and shallow portals of their facades, the 
aerial elegance of their campanili, are all adapted to an atmosphere 
c I perpetual splendour, where changing effects of natural beauty distract 
li e attention from solidity of design and permanence of grandeur in the 
tdifice itself. 

The cathedral of Or^deto will illustrate these remarks. Its design is 
^ ery simple. It consists of a parallelogram, from which three chapels of 
equal size project, one at the east end, and one at the north and south. 
The windows are small and narrow, the columns round, and the roof 
displays none of that intricate groining we find in English churches. The 
t^eauty of the interior depends on surface decoration, on marble statues, 
N^oodwork and fresco-paintings. Outside, there is the same simplicity of 
design, the same elaborated local ornament. The sides of the cathedral 
are austere, their narrow windows catting horizontal lines of black and 
white marble. But the facade is a triumph of decorative art. It is 
&*ricUy what FergUMon haa styled a frontispiece ; ” for it bears no 
rriation whatever to the construction of the building. Ita three gables 
nsehigh above the aialca. Its pinnacles and parapets and turrets are stuck 
^ to look agyeeable. It is a aerees such as might be completed or left 
wifiiuilted at vQl bj the e iddteet. Ihuehed as it k, the k yad e of Orrieto 
u a viUanMH of heanliea. Ita pore white marble has hem mellowed bj 
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time .to a rich golden hue, in 'W'hich are set mosaics shining like gems 
or pictures of enamel. A statue stands on every pinnacle; each 
pillar has a different design; round some of them are woven wreallis 
of vine and ivy ; acanthus leaves curl over the capitals, making nests 
for singing-birds or cupids; the doorways arc a labyrinth of intricate 
designs, in which the utmost elegance of form is made more beautiful by 
incrustations of precious agates and Alexandrine glass-work. On every 
square inch of this wonderful facade have been lavished invention, skill, 
and priceless splendour of materials. But its chief interest centres in the 
sculptures executed by Giovanni and Andrea, sons and pupils of the great 
Nicola Pisano. The names of these three men mark an era in the history 
of art. They first rescued Italian sculpture from the grotesqueness of the 
Lombard, and the wooden monotony of the Byzantine styles. Sculpture 
takes the lend of all the arts. And Nicola Pisano, before Cimabue, before 
Duccio, even before Dante, opened the gates of beaut}', which for a thou- 
sand years had been shut up and overgrown with hideous weeds. As 
Dante invoked the influence of Virgil W'hen he began to w'rile his 
medieval poem, and made a heathen bard his hierophant in Christian 
mysteries, just so did Nicola Pisano draw inspiration from a Greek sai- 
cophagup, which had been cast upon the shore at Pisa. 

He studied the bas-relief of Phaedra and Ilippolytus, which may still 
bo seen upon the tomb of Countess Beatrice, in the Camj)© Santo, and 
so learned by heart the beauty of its lines, and the dignity exprea»t*d 
in its figures, that in all his subsequent works we trace the elevated tran- 
quillity of Greek sculpture. This imitation never d<‘generated into servile 
copying; nor, on the other hand, did Nicola attain the perfect grace of an 
Atlicniiui nrllsl. He remained a truly medircval carver, animated with 
Christian, instead of Pagan spirit, but caring for the loveliness of form 
which art in the dnik ages failed to realize. 

Whodier it w’ns Nic<da or his sons who designed the bas-reliefd at 
Orvieto is of little consequence. Vasari ascribes them to the father; 
but we know that he completed his pulpit at Pisa in 1230, and his death 
is supfHiBcd to liavc taken place years before tlie foundation of the 

cathedral. At any rate, tliey aii? imbued witli his gt*nius, and bear the 
strongost aflinity to his 8cul]>turos at Pisa, Vienna, and Bologna. 

To estimate their influence upon tlie arts of sculpture and painting in 
Italy would be almost imiKuaftio, Duccio and Giotto studied here; 
Ghiberti closely fldlowcd them. Siguofsili and Raphael made drawings 
from tlieir oompoaittona. And tlie spirit wluch pervades tlieac aculpturt« 
may be traced in all succeeding works of art. It is not classic; it 
modem, though emlmdied in a form of beauty modelled on the Greek. 

* The bas-reJids are carted on four, marble tablets placed beside the 
pordiea of the ebureh, and ooiresiKinding in size and sliapo with the chief 
docffwaya. They represent the course of Biblical history lieginniag with 
the emtion of the world, and ending with the last judgment. If it were 
posnible here to compare them in detail with the similar designs 
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Ghiberti, Michel Angelo, and Raphael, it might be Bhown that they 
originated modes of treating sacred subjects from which those mighty 
masters never deviated, though each stamped upon them his peculiar 
genius, making them mCre perfect time added to the power of art. 
It would also be not without interest to show that in their primitive 
conceptions of the earliest events in history the works of the Pisan 
artists closely resemble some icul^tures executed on the walls of 
the chapter-house at Salisbury at the end of the thirteenth century. 
We might have noticed how all the grotesque elements which ap- 
pear in Nicola Pisano, and which may still be traced in Ghiberti, are 
entirely lost in Michel Angelo, how the supernatural is humanized, how 
the symbolical receives an actual expression, and how intellectual types 
are substituted for mere local and individual representations. For instance, 
the Pisani represent the Creator as a young man, standing on the earth, 
with a benign and dignified expression, and attended by two ministering 
anjgels. He is the Christ of the Creed, “ by whom all things were made.” 
In Ghiberti we find an older man, sometimes appearing in a whirlwind of 
clouds and attendant spirits, sometimes walking on the eai tb, but still far 
diiferent in conception from the Creative Father of Michel Angelo. He 
is lather the Platonic Demiurgus than the Mosaic God. By every line 
and feature of his face and flowing hair, by each movement of his limbs, 
wliether he ride on clouds between the waters and the firmament, or 
stand alone creating by a glance and by a motiou of his hand Eve, the 
hill-formed and conscious woman, ho is proclaimed the Maker who 
iVom all eternity has held the thought of the material universe within his 
mind. Raphael does not depart from this conception. The vast abstrac- 
tion of Michel Angelo ruled his intellect, and received from his genius a 
l('rm of even greater grace. A similar growth from the germinal designs 
ol' the Pisani may be traced in many groups. 

But we must not linger at the gate. Let us enter the cathedral and 
See some of the wonders it contains. Statues of gigantic size adorn the 
nave. Of these tlie most beautiful are the work of Ippolito Scaba, an 
artist whom Orvieto claims with pride os one of her own sons. The long 
line of saints and apostles whom they represent conduct us to the high 
altar surrounded by its sliadowy frescoes, and gk*aming with the work of 
carvers in marble and bronze and precious metals. But our steps are 
diawn toward the ohapel of the south transept, where now a golden light 
from the autumnal sunset falls across a crowd of worshippers. From far 
and near the poor people are gathered. Most of them are women. 
They kneel upon the pavement and the benches, sunburned facet from 
the vineyards and the canebrakes of the valley. The old look pre- 
niatnrdj lyed and withered — their wrinkled oheeks bound up in aearlei 
and <muige*ool0iired kerchiefs, tHhur sldnnj fingm fumbling on the roesry, 
and their mute Ups moving in prayer. The younger women have great 
liiitless eyes and large limbs used to labour. Some of them earry bsUes 
triMsed op in swadiUjniMothen One kneels beside a dark^btowed 
vot. XI. — HOC 62 . 
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shepherd, on whose shoulder falls his shaggy hair ; and little children 
play about, half-hushed, hnlf-heedlcss of the place, among old men whose 
life has dwindled down into a ceaseless round of prayers. We wonder 
why this chapel, alone in the empty cathedral, is so crowded with 
wondiippers. They surely arc not turned towards that splendid Picta 
of Scalzo — a work in which the marble seems to live a cold, dead, 
shivering life. They do not heed Angelico's and Signorelli's frescoes on 
the roof and walls. The interchange of light and gloom upon the stalls and 
carved work of the canofdes can scarcely rivet so intense a gaze. All eyes 
seem fixed upon a curtain of red silk above the altar. Votive pictures, and 
glass-cases full of silver hearts, wax-babics, hands and limbs of every kind, 
aic hung around it. A bell rings. A jingling organ plays a little melody in 
triple time, and from the sacristy comes forth the priest. With much 
reverence and with a show of preparation, he and the acolytes around 
him mount the altar-steps, and pull a string which draws the curtain. 
Behind the curtain wo behold Madonna and her child — a faint, old, ugly 
picture, blackened with the smoke and incense of five hundred years, a 
wonder- w^orking image, cased in gold, and guarded from the common air 
by glass and draperies. Jewelled crowns are stuck upon the heads of the 
mother and the infant. In the efficacy of Madonna di San Brizio to ward 
off agues, to deliver from tlic pangs of cldldbirth or the fury of the storm, 
to keep the lover's troth, and make the husband faithful to his home, 
those pious women of the marshes and the mountains put a simple trust. 

While the priest sings, and the ]>eople pray to the dance-music of 
the organ, let us take a c|uiet scat unseen, and ]>icture to our minds liow 
the chapel looked when Angelico and Signorelli stood before its plastered 
walls, and tliougbt the thoughts witli which they covered them. Four 
centuries have gone by since those walls were white and even to their 
brushes ; and now you scarce can see the golden aureoles of saints, the 
vast wings of the angeds, and the flowing robes of pro]>liets through the 
gloom. Angelico came first, in monk's drees, kneeling before he climl>cd 
the SGaffold to paint the angry Judge, the Virgin crowned, the white- 
robed army of the Martyrs, and the glorious company of the Apostles. 
Those he placed upon the r\K»f, expectant of the judgment. Then be 
{Muned away, and Luca bignorelli, the rich tnaa who ** lived splendidly 
and loved to dress himself in noble cloUies," the liberal and courteous 
gODtlcman, look his jdace upon Uie aoaffotd. For all the worldlincas of 
his altlro and the delicacy of hit liviqg, Ua hmin teemed with stern and 
leriiblc thoughts. He soarclied the secrila of ain and of the grave, of 
deatmclion and of resurrection, of heaven and hcJl. All theae he has 
jmiatcd on the walls bcnoaUi the saiuta of Fra Angelico. First come the 
Iroublci of the hua days, the preachiug of Antichrist, and the ocmftisioii 
of the wicked. In the next compartment^ we ace the Kesurrootion fiom ihs 
tooiUi and side hj side with that ia painted llelL Paradise ocenpisi 
aiMher porlkin of the chapel. 

Lank ai the ^ Fulminati so the group of widted men odkd 
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Avliose death precedes the judgment. Huge naked angels, sailing upon 
van-like wings, breathe columns of red flame upon a crowd of wicked men 
and women. In vain they fly from the descending fire. It pursues and fells 
them to the earth. As* they fly, their eyes are turned toward the dreadful 
l.ictO in tlie air. Some hurry through a portico, huddled together, falling 
iMcn, and women clasping to their arms dead babioe scorched with flame. 
One old man stares straight forward, doggedly awaiting death. One 
woman scowls defiance as she dies. A youth has twisted both hands in 
Ills hair, and presses them against his ears to drown the screams and 
lm cans, and roaring thunder. They trample upon prostrate forms already 
stiiF. Every shape and attitude of sudden terror and despairing guilt is 
licrc. Next comes the Ilesurrection. Two angels of the judgment — 
gigantic figures, with the plumeless wings that Signorelli loves — are seen 
upon the clouds. They blow trumpets with all their might ; so that each 
naked muscle seems strained to make the blast, which bellows through the 
air, and shakes the sepulchres beneath the earth. Thence rise the dead. All 
are naked, and a few are seen like skeletons. With painful effort they struggle 
liom the soil that clasps them round, as if obeying an irresistible command. 
Some have their heads alone above the ground. Others wrench tlieir 
limbs from the clinging earth ; and as each man rises it closes under him. 
One would think that they were being born again from solid clay and 
growing into form with lab^r. The fully risen spirits stand and walk 
al>out, all occupied with the expectation of the judgment; but those that 
ure in the act of rising liavc no thought but for the strange and toilsome 
j>rocess of this second birtli. Signorelli here, as elsewhere, proves himself 
one of the greatest painters by the simple means with which he produces 
tlie most marvellous effects. His composition sways our souls with all 
the passion of tlie terrible scenes that he depicts. Yet what does it con- 
t.iiii ? Two stern angels on the clouds, a blank grey plain, and a multi- 
tude of naked men and women. In the next compartment Hell is 
I>:iinted. This is a complicated picture, consisting of a mass of human 
beings entangled with torturing fiends. Above hover demons, bearing 
damned spirits, and three angels see that justice takes its course. Signorelli 
bore degenerates into no mediieval ugliness and mere barbarity of form. 
His fiends are not the bestial creatures of Piasno*8 bas-reliefs, but models of 
tliose monsters which Duppa Jias engraved from Michel Angelo's “ Last 
Judgment” — lean nuked men, in wliose hollow eyes glow the fires of hate 
and despair, whose nails have grown to claws, and from whose ears have 
Parted boms. They sail upon bats' wings; and only by their livid hue, 
which changes from yellow to the gliastliest green, and by the cruelty of 
their remorseless eyes, can you know them from the souls they torture. 
In Hell ugliness and power of inisciiief come with length of years. CoU’- 
tinual growth in crime distorts thd Ibnn which once was human ; and the 
iniercliaiige of ever lasting hatred degrades the tormentor and his victim 
to the mine demonise ferocity. To this design the science of Ibie- 
^rteuingi tnd the profound knowledge of the human form in every 

9 —* 
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po8iurG| give its chief interest. Paradise is not less wondeiful. Signoielli 
has contrived to throw variety and grace into the somewhat monotonous 
groups which this subject requires. Above are choirs of angels, not like 
Fra Angelico’s,* but tall male creatures clothed in voluminous drapery, 
with grave features and still solemn eyes. Some are dancing, some are 
singing to the lute, and one, the most gracious of them all, bends down to 
aid a suppliant soul. The men beneath, who listen in a state of bliss, are 
all undraped. Signorelli, in this difficult composition, remains temperate, 
serene, and simple; a Miltonic harmony pervades the movement of lii^ 
angelic choirs. Their beauty is the product of their strength and virtue. 
No floral ornaments or cherubs, or soft clouds are found in his Paradise. 
Yet it is fair and full of grace. Michel Angelo could not have painted 
such celestial bliss, and Luca seems to have anticipated Rapliacl. 

After viewing these frescoes, we muse and nsk ourselves why Signorelli’s 
fame is so inadequate to his deserts? Partly, no doubt, because he 
painted in obscure Italian towns, and left few easel -j>ictiires. The Englisli 
public galleries contain no Kimple of his j)ow'er except a single drawing in 
black chalk. Besides, the artista of the sixtcenlli century ec lipsed all their 
predecessors, and the name of Signorelli ha.s been sw.'illowed up in that 
of Michel Angelo. Vasari said fliat “ csso ^lichcl Angelo imit6 I’andar 
di Luca, come puo vedere (»gnuno.” Kor is it hard to see that what tlic 
one liegan at Orvieto tlio other completed in the* Valicrm. These grc‘at 
men had truly kindn-d spirits. Both struggled to express their intellectual 
oonoeptions in the siinidest and most abstract forms. The works of botli 
arc distinguished by eontompl foi adventitiou.*^ ornaments and for the grace- 
of colour. Both chose to work in fresco, and fkdecled subjects of tlu 
gravest and iiumt eIevaU*d cburucter. I'he study of anatomy, and th< 
correct drawing of the naked l>ody, vldoh Luca introduced, were carried 
to perfection by Michel Angelo. Su! dimity of thought and self-restraint 
pervade llieir comjKmitionH. He who would underHUind Biionarotti, mu^t 
atudy Signondli. The latter, it is tnn*, liad a quicker sense (»f beauty. He 
oared Ibr youlhftil faotHi and for graceful movements <'f the limbs. We fn 1 
that painting was his art, and not, as to the easo of Cliche! Angelo, 
that t))e mallet and the chisid wen^ more familiar to his hand thni^ 
the brusli. Nor did his manner sufler from too close a study of th* 
antique. He painted the life be saw around him, and clothed his men and 
Wduen in the drosa of Italy, and not in antique drapaaries. 

Bugh refleotiona, and uumy mon.% paas Umough our mind as we sit and 
ponder In the chajwl which the ^ylight lias doaerted. The oountiy 
pecqple are atill oa thetr kueea, ailU oarekiea of the freaooctl forms around 
thaai, ilill praying to Madonna of the Miracles. The service ii well nigh 
done. The btmedieliim has been g^ven, the organist strikea up his air of 
Verdi, and the congn^tion shu<!i<^ cii; having the dimly-lighted chapel 
fbr the vait aonorous dusky nave. How strange it is to hoar that fliint 
euain of a fteUe opera amindtng where, a short while aiiicO|^^ tnim|4*t* 
bloit of Signorelirs angel<i aeemrd to thrill tw \ 
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Y poor mother always said, if 
there was a thing in the world 
that you might keep seven years, 
and find a use for at last, it was 
a red shawl — a shawl that had 
been a respectable shawl in its 
day. While two threads hang 
together, it will keep you warm ; 
while a shade of the glorious 
scarlet remains, it will make you 
stylish.” And Tid threw round 
her shoulders, and strained her 
neck to see to her heels, her old 
red rag of a sliawl, come origi- 
nally from a hand-loom of Hin- 
dustan — thin at some places, 
crimson not scarlet at others, 
with the silk fringe like eyelashes 
rapidly moulting away. 

“ Come along, do, Miss Farren, have done with your lecture, and go 
M with tlie play,” urged an impatient voice from behind a clothes-screen. 

Dear, dear, yes,” chimed in another, issuing from a cupboard ; 
'^e'rc not in class now, and vre have not mastered the first part. My 
i- k-hair s coming down, I feel sure, and I’m a man, you know, with 
< rk moustaches. Did I not tell you, Miss Farren, I'm to act it to all 
i..y cousins, and Frank in the Lancers, by Twelfth ^ight ? ” 

If you want to sec the maddest, merriest, giddiest, jolliest party in 
•iio world, you may setk it in a company of school-girls, careering in the 
M.bdued light and general emptiness of a range of scboohrooini, in the 
luninga of the week before Christaias. If you want to pick the 
'^iaddeat, merriest, giddiest, jolliest gi’-l, you may put your hand on the 
junior governess, for there you have the healthy forces of combination 
ioid reaction ; there you have the wild spirita of the young a n i m al in 
alliance with the worker s luxurioua enjoyment of rest. The man or 
^oman who describes the junior governess, even in hard luie% as 
l^abittially moody and moumfitl, has never studied the genns. Tuna jbsj 
work a^ tisU, but while all the world is yonng, the junior governess 
1 % young tdilllltod youiig with all brr heart. 

MatUda, Tihla, Tid Farren was prsparing acted prorerba, chands^ 
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tableaux vivants, with the pupils 'a few years older than herself, at the 
Mias llibberds^ Lavender Lane, Richmond, for the coming holidays. 
Tid waa indispensable, and if anything, her fchawl was still more indis- 
pensable. They went on the boards, Tid and her shawl, side by side, in 
capability and popularity. Their powers of the dramatic and the comical 
were far beyond rivalry, and the themes of universal admiration. Nothing 
could be done without them. What Tom Thumb geraniums are in a 
garden, Tid and her shawl were on the school-room stage : they were the 
brilliant, salient points in the greenness, pinkness, flatness, cloy sugariness 
and general milk-and-wateriness of the rest. Tid and her shawl had 
already been “on ’* in Red Riding Hood foreshortened, in Ahd-el-Kadcr 
with a superb sash, in Lady Macbeth witli a gorgeous turban ; and they 
made a final and crowning coup, and drew down such rounds of applause 
that the Miss Hibberds rung their bell and stopped the performance, in 
the smartest, nattiest little IhiVe of WeUingfon^ in full field-marshal's 
uniform. 


CIIAITER I. 

« 

The Mihs IIiimEUDS in Council, Opi:n and Close. 

The Miss Hibberds wore holding a court-martial, nttendeil by all the 
officera in their ser^dee, in the dining-room of their school, Lavender 
Lane, Richmond. 

The Miss Hibberds were of a ccitain ago. Miss Hibbcrd was tall, 
bad a small fine head, like ii greyhouiKVs, wliich sot off her velvet head- 
drcM with lace liipiH'ts. ShtMV<<ro hoop-rings on china hands, cambric ciifb 
ons]iare wrists, an arrow neck-ribbon, like a thug's collar, fastening a dcli- 
mte little brooch beneath the skinny bag under tlic pointini cliin, mA 
always looktni ns if she put hi*rtH>lf ftilly drt^asid into a s;ife band- box at 
night, and took horself out ns fresli as |uiint in the morning. 

Miss Charlotte IlibU'nl u*as shcH't and stout, with a solid neck, a big 
head, and much strong gnzxled hair, so ns to render it difficult fo? 
her, in Uie very same cotitunie as Miss Hiblteid, to make the most distant 
approacli to elegance. 

Miss niount, Uie senior KngliiJi goveiiu^N had turned the old maid'i 
eoTWBff of Uiirty, cU^lhed herwif m a lavender woollen goim, with a 
of the same malerhd loiind the uivk, and without any oUier a<lornment, in 
the beat iff summer. Her coiuplexiou was too muddled to suffer from the 
Wfuraud tear of life; but the leoimu« cast of her mouth was de<*|»ly dentil 
by high igdrit, strong sense, a lew crotchets on the aociai science ino^e- 
mnb and considmlile ex}>erience of grim core. 

Mdlle. L>e U Kue was twtnty-fiiglib and dressed elahorateiy. She had 
ringkHiii a gill oomh, a knot of libbon, a nowgar, a general fustk of silk 
and arcana of prifuine. Her tallow fisce was keen in coudbr and ex- 
psMioii, even when il hmpi M h ed , in acoompaiiiment to wordb of msA 
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lieroism and stage sentiment, quotations from French classics, from 
Les Horaces, Atlialie,- and the Riiy Bias. 

Friiulein 'Kester was. about' the same age as her French sister, put up 
lilt broad chin of a broad face in a white worked cravat, and wore a net 
drawn almost to her invisible eyebrows over her ssidy hair, finished by a 
row of little tassels like little bells all round her head, and a pair of large 
tassels with loops of cord-like bell-pulls above her left ear. Fraulein 
Kester was a specimen of good living and phlegmatic philosophy. 

Miss Farren, the junior English governess, at eighteen was put, with 
her own consent, into a lavender gown, in imitation of Miss Blount ; but 
the Quaker colour would not quench blushes, erase dimples, nor dim 
eyes — only mortification and vexation did that. Mias FaiTen possessed a 
round-browed, soft-cheeked, cleft-chinned face ; but at this moment she 
was not acting charades — it was tear-stained, out of the last remnant of 
pure complexion, with the accompanying nice brown hair and the nice collar 
and sleeves like the feathers of the most ruffled little bird in the world. 

The court-martial sat on a culprit, and if mercy were not found in the 
breasts of the members there w’as little in the court-room to call forth 
the tender emotions. The dining-room at No. 2, Lavender Lane was not 
a spacious room, whose rich, warm mahogany was redolent of the lingering 
fumes of aldernianic feasts, and whose sideboard made a brave display of 
plate and crystal ; neither was it a snug family-room, where papa’s pet was 
cockered up in a high chair at his elbow for the desert at least, and 
clamoured vociferously afbir ruddy grapes and russet apples. It w-as the 
harest, dullest room in Lavender Lane, where the sight of maps and 
dictionaries, scratches in pencil -drawing, or splashes in sepia, would liave 
I teen a relief, as the girls said. It was like an hospital hall, a prison 
l»c»anl, supposing prisoners ate in company. Long table, long benches, no 
rests for growing spines, urgent necessity for slim ankles being crooked 
nmnd each other, till slippers, balanced on toe-tips, dropped and betrayed 
the unlady-Iikc practice ; faint memories of milk-soup, mince, ricc- 
pudding. Though cjilK-d the dining-room, all the meals at No. 2, 
l.<avciidor Lane, with a preponderance of weak tea and untoasted bread 
in tlie victuals, took place there — Miss llibbcrd at the head of the table, 
Miss Cliarlotte at the foot, Miss Blount with her eye on the big girls, 
Miw Farren dodging tlie small fry, Mdlle. De la Rue turning up her eyes 
at tlie rigoht, Fraulein Kester aiming at a second spoonful of the salad : 
not a shi^ of conversation, unless when Miss llibbcrd addressed a ■entence 
in a company voice to Miss Charlotte, or when one of two incidents hap- 
Jtoned. First inddent : Miss Anna hlaria or Miss Lucy Jane caught with 
Iter kniie in her month threatening suicide, or her spoon grasped close to 
the spoon’s mouth by her whole four fingers and thumb in imminent 
danger of messing her frock ; or when a shrill little voice called out with 
tesrs, its owner could not eat fiit, or crust, or Ja maic a pepper, and its 
owner was assured, with solema dogmatism, good UlUe girls— ladj-like 
Utile girls— could fal anything. (N.B.— Virtue and gentility are ap &a| 
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vr^^od in girlfl^-fichools that it is a wonder that women ever succeed in 
dissevering them.) Second incident : when Miss Mainwaring was detected 
crumbling down her bread in process of coming to want, or Mi.Hs 
Finc^i eating mustard, and rendering herself inadmissible at Almack's 
when Almack's existed, and was summarily pounced upon and brought to 
justice. Miss Ilibbcrd herself gave a sigh of relief when school meals 
were ended, and Miss Farren could liave gone out into the laurel walk — 
til ere is always a laurel walk at a school — and chirped like a linnet. 

Miss Farren was not chirping now — she was crying bitterly, ruffling 
her brown hair as crying ruffles hair when little hands press it from the 
brow, and clasp themselves tightly over the shrinking face. Miss Farren 
was arraigned before the authorities, accused of misdemeanor in the presence 
of her fellows, unmistakably found guilty, and only awaiting her sentence. 
She Avas not attempting to prevaricate or defend herself, but collapsing 
Avith shame and distress, and willing to ci-eep into a mouse's hole. No 
marvel that Miss Farren was overcome to lisUm to the big Avords hurled at 
the girl’s devoted head. Evil exam])le," trust abused," “ ingratitude," 
** giddiiu'KH," unworthy yielding to an iinAvorthy young inun's advances.” 
At tlio lust exjiression Mias I'arren looked up and Bj)oke up a little. 

No, ])lease, Miss Ilibbcrd, don't .suy so ; Mr. Bishop did not mean 
*to do me harm — he only meant to be kind." And there Tid broke down 
AAUjrst* tlmn ever. 

You lue a fine judge, Miss Furren,” said lillss Hibberd, with irony. 
** Very dignified, delicate- minded, brotherly kindness in Mr. Bishop to 
write notes to Miss Farren, and hiuid tliem to her along with the poor dear 
deceivini girls' exercises — notes making np[x>intmenu for half-holidays; 
and one of the notes was found anu A\luspered al>out, ko that the afiair can- 
not Ih) husluxl up even if Miss Charlotte and mystdf would consent to such 
a lm»nch of truth. Miss Farren to nx'oive the noU‘S and ki^p the appoint- 
nu^ntis and wear |>artioular dressi*s fur the occusions" — bringing herself 
tip short, Kunimiiig up the main ufl'eiices, and leaving herself out of 
breath-— “ Oli ! Mnw Farrt'u 

Oil I Mum l'arr<*n ! " ccJioc‘d Mias Clmrlotte, in so deep a A'oice from 
her bulk an to have something aepuloUral in iu tones. 

Ah, del ! " cried Mdlle. De la Rue, clasping her bony hatidoi thinking 
at tliQ same time : ** Quelle sottise ! If Umt cold, shy monsieur had had 
taste for Uie toumure, if he had nuide eyes to me, ma foi ! he sbouM 
Itave been tnon }»reux chevalier all the eeaauni, without these vieiUes 
demoiselka, or any one else, being the wiser." 

** Sjb, so ! '* Fraulein Kester teatidiHl in condemnation, raising her net 
by an elevation of her light eyebrowa^ and declining ii again, all the tassels 
shaking simnliaiteotiiily like ao many dumbbelk, while the oonaidered : 
" Es bedeuteta nichta die Briefe, die waanmienkomaieii, when they might 
Imys loved as philosephera, and not havt risked the Butterbind P 

Miai Bloaiit eial^ pUunly : 1 am enrprised that yon tm W be se 

fciritsh, lliia Fanen, ihc^ugh you are a girl of eightesau" 
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^^Ile only wrote to me thrice/* pleaded the girl, at bay ; ^^and once 
was about Miss Martio*e bad spelling in her dictation. I wore no par- 
ticular dress, but my re’d shawt, that he might see me coming. He only 
took me to Hampton Court, and we went and came by the ’bus early. 
The chestnuts were in flower at Bushy, and I saw the real picture whose 
copy I was copying ; and he thought I was looking ill, and a change 
would do me good.” And here was a most deplorable departure from the 
model of the Iron Duke. 

Enough, Miss Farren!” Miss Hibbcrd ended the sitting austerely. 
“Thrice or three hundred times, what does it matter? To Hampton 
Court 1 where the cook and the housemaid's young men, if they are so left 
to themselves as to have these unnecessary appendages, wish to take them 
c*f a Sunday I but they know it is as much as their places are worth to 
consent. Poor ignorant women 1 they have some sense of propriety and 
obedience. I wonder it was not Hampton Court on a Sunday, Miss 
Farrcn 1 I need not say you must both give up your situations ; and 1 
cannot tell you whether I am glad or sorry that it is the eve of the 
Midsummer holidays, and you may be spared disgrace, or that society 
ill lose a warning. But I should like to know how could the upper 
(l:L>ses trust ]\Iiss Charlotte and me with the rearing and training of 
Vi.ung ladies, il'they knew that such iniquitous contempt of duty occurred 
actually within the shelter of our walls? You’ll keep your room. Miss 
ruiTCu; you arc not fit to be seen, and you will not be guilty of any 
lurther folly in my house. ^liss Blount, Mdlle., and Fruulein, 1 shall feel 
much obliged by your overlooking the young ladies’ packing. It is for- 
tunate for the poor innocent young things that they are too much occu- 
I'lcd with going home, to discover and be corrupted by this disgraceful 
u^^currence. Miss Charlotte, you will be so good as to accompany me to 
^ ur sitting-room.” 

Miss Hibbcrd sailed out. Miss Charlotte stumped out, Mademoiselle 
hrugged her shoulders with that incomparable French shrug, Frtiulein 
iq»eated her “ So, so ! ” with an entirely different note of meaning. Miss 
I'arren believed slio was ruined, and, what was a great deal harder to 
bear, Imd ruined young Mr. Bishop, the English and classical master, 
and w'ished she could make it up to him and run away for ever. Miss 
b!c»unt set off gruffly to do as she was bid, throwing over her shoulder—* 

“ If you don’t dry your eyes, Miss Farren, you’ll have one of your 
You know you are not enough of a woman to have left off stiea” 
Miss Hibbcrd and Miss Charlotte were in their own room, not in the 
t^rawing-room, with its narrow mirrors and attenuated alabaster Taoea 
wax-flowers, where the girls occasionally appeared in kw-necked 
>vlute dresaea, and made believe they were atteii4^ ^ evening party, 
•utd playing their pieces and singing their duets in public, without gaolla^ 
men or supper, and the wild girls oempsred the performaoea to eating 
iamb without mini^sauoe or picldsd wmlnuka. Tha Mias Ilibberds’ privata 
{urlour was a littla bole^ the floor covered with a Aided old carpal^ wImbs 
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neiiher rickety work-table nor hideous silhouettes could have been kept 
for cflect. Miss Hibbcrd dropped into the nearest chair and put her 
elbows on the table, Miss Charlotte seated herself inconveniently on a high 
ancient music-stool and set it twirling round, balancing herself on one 
exposed foot, as if that foot were not flat to begin with, and did not have 
its remaining symmetry destroyed by bunions. 

** Clandestine correspondence ! the omnibus I Hampton ! very heedless 
and low I I’m disgusted. At the same time I’m as sorry as can he, Lot.” 

“ I’m the same, Kitty ; and what is to become of the creature Tid ? ” 
What would you have ? 'J'he Miss Hibberds were not ogres — they 
were Bchoolmistrosses. They could put off their armour of politeness and 
fiavngenesH, and sit in their easy buff coats of fanuliarity and charity, and 
enjoy their plum-cake and green ten, their roast pheasant and glass uf 
Madeira, as well and a good deal better than their neighbours. The very 
girls, except the bad ones, who cheat and hale schoolmistresses, saw- 
through them. They had n language and bearing of the school, as there 
is a language and bearing of the law, the camp, tlje church ; but every- 
body took it at what it was worth, unless, indeed, an unlucky Tid Farren, 
in matters of conscience. U'id liad taken all the head prizes at Miss 
Hibberds', and lK*en quite a ernek band and show-card from the time she 
came a little orphan pupil, educated at half price, up through the stages 
of pupil-teucher and jimior governess, and wa.s tlic most spirited actrchS 
of charades ns we have seen, but was the most easily put down, tin* 
most confiding scrupulous little goose. Yet Tid had come to grief, 
fUmbilewi beomme, “frailly, thy name is woman." 

Who would hove thought it c»f Tid 1 ” groaned Mis-s C’li.'nli‘tTe. “ But 
there was always a silliiieso about that child, though the doctor declarcil 
her verses were worthy of n Cantab. Slus would lot hersidf bo clieatoil 
out of house and hold in calico, and t\\ lik'd and plain, oud needles, blunt'^- 
and square-eyes. I'he more shame to Mr. Bishcqi ! " 

“Not ot all,” mitradictcnl Mi.>s lliblierd, getting vicious. “Mr. 
lUshop would not have looked twice at Tid if tdie Imd noi loiked ut him. ' 
Mils Hiblioixl assured her coufoundinl siMer. “It is my principle, Li^t, 
that any well-eduoate^l girl can keep tlic most presumptuous young man 
in the kingdom at a distance, if she chooses. Bidiop indeed ! a sidl 
mooning fellow, who cannot manage Uic girls without help." 

Observe Uie pride or the magnanimity of the sexes. A man would hai ^ 
said it was Bishop's blame, the biookhead ought to have thought w'liat he 
was about before hr Iml astray Uio girl, and got her into a row ; while 
Mist Hibberd maintained it was Om girl wlm led antray the fellow. And 
such contiadicUMry judgments ara in force all die world over. 

“ 1 will apeak to )lr. Bishop wlim he comet for his foes, and have 
nothing more to do with him,” ended Mias llibberd. 

** Miai Blount ia to art np a school over against tlie Park— her auot*« 
oM aeteol, you know, dear — in Ar^giiat,** eqggeited lltm CharloUe, hew* 
not dm try Ur. Bishop? Ue has been voiy point* 
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taking, and lie is a scholar and university man, only he has not got too 
much to do. 1 see that, not only by his not being in a hurry, but by his 
hat being bioished to the last Hair of the nap ; and I think sometimes he 
turns down his wristbands to hide his gloves — he could not mend them 
liiniself, I suppose : 1 could find it in my heart to offer, only it would not 
be proper. Dear me 1 I don’t mean because he is a gentleman, Kitty — 
when he might be my son, and none knowing my age better than your- 
self, only you look a great deal younger — but because of our position. 
There is no such thing yet as iron gloves — I don’t mean the old gauntlets, 
of course,” explained Miss Charlotte ; hut like the collars and bands one 
reads of in tlie papers. Might not Miss Blount do something for Tid also, 
when they have agreed so Well together ? Mademoiselle and Fraulein have 
both got engagements in the country, and so, for all you said, Kitty, this 
vexatious business might be hushed up. I am sure Mr. Bishop and Tid 
would never be so foolifah and wrong again. It is dreadful to think of 
turning off two inexperienced, unprotected young persons ; it must feel 
feo bad 'when we come to say our prayers,” entreated Miss Charlotte, 
piteously. 

“ A work of necessity ” — Miss Ilibberd laid down the law relentlessly. 
“ Miss Blount told me she was to keep on the former teachers, and quite 
right too. Can’t you comprehend, Lot,” Miss Ilibberd continued drily. 
Miss Blount, ^>110 is a remarkably sensible woman, keep her off air and 
water, would be an idiot to take the two of them ? There would be the 
English master kissing the governess behind the school- room doors next ! 
Monstrous ! ” 

“ What will become of Tid if she can’t procure another situation ? ” 
inu8c*d Miss Charlotte, in the deepest depression. Situations ain’t asi 
plentiful as blackberries, and you will be obliged to tell the reason you 
dismissed her when people come to seek a recommendation.” 

“ Why, that is her business ! ” exclaimed Miss Ilibberd, losing patience. 
** And I’ll tell you what, Lot — you arc not to be so intolerable ns to go into 
low spirit B aoout tliis afiuir, os you did when that fool Miss Ludlow refuscsl 
to put out the girls’ lights, and calk'd it menial. I have quite enough on 
my bands without that. 1 will speak to Mr. Bisliop, on the ground that 
lie did not tliink fit to speak to me licfore taking notice of one of our 
teachers. 1 will do no more than point out to the mistaken young man 
his dishoDOttrable, ungentleimuilike behaviour.” 


ciLurreii II. 

Ur. Bihiiop on Duty, akd under Crobb-E^mination. 

Mb. Bishop was the moat modest of men ; he blttshcd after he kiiodted at 
a door ; he was ready to drop down when he pteaeoted his card and stated 
hb buiDcm. lliere was no want of capadtj in hia broad, fair Ibreiiead, 
seme when it was not fink with agitataoo ; but there was great want of 
miianm How ao modest a man and Tid, likewise a senmeiTe girl, 
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found couriige to pick up a particular acquaintance and advance to what 
Miss Hibberd would have called philandering, was one of the puzeles 
which occur in society every day. Mr. Bishop, besides his constitutional 
flfoyness, laboured under the constraint of a sense of wrong-doing, with its 
call for concealment, — not in the aifair with Tid. Mr. Bishop was so 
ijifatuated lie saw no culpability there : he felt in the seventh heaven, he 
glorified himself on his intercourse with Tid; but Mr. Bishop had a vice — 
not dogs or horses — to which he was addicted: he smoked; he smoked 
pretty considerably. A reckless, dissipated young man he was, more 
jmrticular about the quality of hin Havannahs and Manillas than the 
texture of his kids ; and he could not resist the desire or deny himself its 
gratification. His long tnidges on foot, his jolting rides in 'busses, his 
irregular meals — ^he had neither mother nor sister to live with him — his 
wearing, worrying profession, his solitary life might be slight excuses. Not- 
withstaiiding, to enter No. 2, Lavender Lane, or any other virgin’s bower, 
with an odour of stale tobacco, even in tlie r(*fined guise of the best cheroots, 
impregnating and oozing from his }ierson, was a privilege, Mr. Bishop 
was sufficiently open to reason to recognize, could only bo accorded to 
Fraulein Kestor'H huge, tinnquil countryman, Herr Schneider, who never 
doubiod that everybody, Frau and Fraulein, approved of his meerschaum 
and its enchantment — a privilege nb.solutely refused to a young English 
and rlamiiori master, though it was his only solace, and though he had 
accustomed himself to smoke half nights when he s]X)rted his oak in his 
college. Mr. Bishop was constantly sniffing his own air guiltily, unfurling 
hiH frayed-out handkerchief wiUi its overdone, atr(»ciouB odemr of patchouli, 
drawing his fiiigenn through his soft lank hair. In his agonising appre- 
kensions of accusation and remonstrance from teachers like the 
Hibl»orda and the female heada oi' fkmilies, Mr. liishop ran up a serious 
sct>rc at a hair-dressci s for aix>matic j)omnde8 and perfumes, and he 
Iwnighl and jiaid for ns many bouqu(*tr, like a dandy on the steps of his 
dub, aa be spent on rolla, erory morning from Miurh to November ; lie 
had such alavisli de|H>ndeiioo on a bunch of violets, or a cluster of roaes, a 
•prig of mignonette or heliotrope, lo refresli his smly young person, tliat 
ho ooukl not venture abroad to play bis part for the day without a flower 
in his button. In mid-winter lie trusted a hard frost broke scent to 
human as to eanUie noses. Mr. Bishop was tlie youngest unmarried 
master at No. 2, lavender Ijme, H« ffluod flve feet eight in his boots : he 
had a toleralde nose, and alinond-dia^ad grey eyes; he waa weak in 
whisker, but was not in conseiiuence so far left to himself as to set up a 
straggling l>oard : he was strong in fiutdioad even when it was pink, 
and ihm was a ohann in the revemitial diatance he kept from the girls — 
tlie kind of okivalry with which he inrceiod them, though, giiit, 
Uiey wore not cap^le of appreoiattivt the Ueaiment — ibi^ wore moro * 
ausoepiihla to the vagrant aroma of tohaooo, which rapplied theTom^nian 
to them with the aam Ihal the thorn iprio the roasL Bhhop was a gvast 
fovonritowiih Ihegirla } many of them dotad on him, ntjrM him h esafl^ 
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dence, “ Dear Bishop/^ sweet Bishop/’ “ that duck Bishop ’* — surrep- 
titiously hoarded the pencils he dropped, the bits of paper he had occasion 
to write upon, particulaidy the* ends of the cigars he lost, dreamt of him, 
plaited their hair at him, made dreadful allusions to him in their verses, 
which would have thrown Bishop into fits and caused him to bolt in 
shame and dismay, had he understood them, as he corrected the halting 
lines. On the other hand, they all bullied him, tormented him, and 
barefacedly cheated him. 

This day Bishop was merely in class to give them their places and 
relurn them their papers; but even to-day Mias Bewcastle popped in 
with her bonnet on her head, giggling and causing the rest to giggle at 
the liberty. 

^‘Please, madam, do me the favour to remove that bonnet, I cannot 
sec the &ce. 1 shall make a mistake,** implored Mr. BShop. Being the 
man he was, it is needless to say Bishop was near-sighted. 

Oh, please, Mr. Bishop,** responded Miss Bewcastle, joyously lifting 
Ti]) her head, and glancing out from beneath her turned-back curls, it 
won’t come off. I tried it on to see how it would do to travel with ; it 
lias just come in from the milliner, and the string has run into a knot, and 
ji won’t come off — ^you can try it yourself if you like — unless I cut it, the 
new string, Mr. Bishop. Pm convinced 1*11 have to sit with it at dinner 
and tea before Miss Ilibberd and Miss Charlotte, and sleep with it, which 
i^ of less consequence, as I leave at seven in the morning.’* 

“ Mr. Bishop, wdiy liave you put mo fifth ? ’* broke out a great girl, 
in a frenzy. I w ould not mind it if I were not below that minx 
lilioda Turner. What do you say? Sit here only one day and the 
Miss llibbcrds and the rest see me ? No, I won’t, sir, I tell you plainly. 
1 w^ould not mind it if I were not below that cunning, spiteful dwarf 
Ulioda Turner, and I the head and shoulders taller; and Mr. Vallance 
.siys I am the best artist in the school now. 1 thought you had a favour 
i ’r me, Mr. Bisliop ’’-^and the furious, overgrown child’s breast began to 
boave, and the heart within to melt behind the muslin Garibaldi— ever 

«^ince ” — sob— “ I gave you ” — sob, sob — “ a lozenge for your cough ” 

Miss Yates, you were very kind, but I am a man of honour,” pro- 
t edited Mr. Bishop. You are all women of honour, young gentlewomen, 
U>r whom 1 have tlie most thorough respect and regard. You have all 
well, at least 1 have made no c 9 mplAint, If any one of you is the 
• artist in the school, 1 protest 1 am proud to hear it; but that 
» xccllence does not qualify you to sit highest in the English and mdi- 
i ti^itary Latin clasa. Indeed, 1 think 1 would be content with one 
^^^tinctiou if I were you, Miss Yates.” 

But, Mr. Bishop ’’—and big rebellioua Mias Yates drew a gusty 
— ** ^oda Tamer has a distinctioa too.” 

And it is my doe when you are allowed to gain one, and you do nofc 
IcQow adverbs imm adjeottvea, and wrote in your esNiy that Bqgar Bauson 
«sa Lord Chanoslkn of Enghnd,” IHlle Rhode defied her. 
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Hr. Bishop was no more fit to control girls than he was to put babies 
in their cradles, or embroider pin-cushions. He could be firm with boys : 
the fiust was, the^/ called him a contradictory, obstinate pig ; but, in his 
present development, he dealt with the girls in so gingerly a fashion, was 
so fnghtened for being hard or harsh to them, so much more affronted 
than they were at the idea of tahing liberties with them, that it was 
necessary Tid should sit, finishing up school-work, with a womanly, home- 
like air, in the room with her class, positively to prevent the girls copying 
each other's exercises under Mr. Bishop's well-formed nose, or repeating 
their lessons to be said by heart off neatly-written slips of paper, neatly 
pinned inside their wide sleeves or under their fancy aprons. And evil 
came of that precaution in its turn. 

Mr. Bishop ^sed on to his last interview for the season with Miss 
Ilibberd. He had only to call himself back and correct himself for wrong 
names and numbers, for first cheating himself and then Miss Ilibberd, and 
assure her, in penitent perturbation, that ho had added up the whole cor- 
rectly in his lodgings last night, and lie could not tell, with all his mathe- 
matics, why the sums would come out w'rong in her drawing-room next day. 

Miss Charlotte entered, ducked to Mr. Bishop, and dropped down on a 
chair, with her whole drapery, crinoline niid all, swathed round her in the 
niont inexplicable manner. 

Miss Hlbbc!rd shook out her dres.^, smoothed her gloved-hands with a 
significant fVown at Miss Chai lotto, and said, stiffly, “ I have a few words 
more to say to you, Mr. Bishop. I am exceedingly sorry, 1 am shocked at 
the cause of it." 

“ It is tlic smoking at last," thotight the young man. “ I had out my 
match on Wednemlny befon* I was l>e}ond the shriibhery. i wn.«« thinking 
of Tid, and 1 iniglit have bivn in the drawing-room, or in .*i first-class 
carringi*, it would have been all the same.” But lie answered hypt>criti- 
cally, the perspiration starting at cverj* pore : “ 1 am very sorry, madam, 

I am at a loas " and tliere stopped for the crisis 

Mr. Bishop, 1 Udieve you have become acijuiiinted, under our roof, 
wiili our governess, Miss Famm ? " 

** Madam, I have the honour," gasped Mr. Bishop, liis former flush, in 
the unexpected shock, paling to a girl’s — to Tid's paleness. 

**Tho honour!" Mias Ilibberd could not help n*}»cating in a high 
key. ** The honour whicli could be shown in writing notes — such notes in 
a ladies' -echool, and in going in ’busses to Hampton, and — and other placid 
on half-lioUdaya," 

^ Madam, madam ! " — stammered Mr. Bisliop, more fiuntly, clasping 
his shabby hat to hts heart 

«*We had ream lo expect more oonstidenitioa. Having oondueted 
ourselvee with unblemished inlegrily all oar lives, we were justified in 
inuigiiiiiif that a ymny lady and a genllcman would our roof, and 

the mMeitea wa placed in them, and not indulge in the maW lepre- 
hanaiUe laackciatkiui and appoinlmenla. We have been mhlaken : temf^ 
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tiona have been presented, deceit has been practised. Our young people — 
ilie numerous househpld of young ladies of the highest character — who 
have been living undef* pur csire and profiting by the instructions given 
under the direction of Miss Charlotte and myself, have been exposed to 
the most unsettling, the most demoralizing influences.” 

Miss Hibberd delivered her harangue with great stateliness. ]\riss 
Charlotte listened, much impressed. 

“ Miss Hibberd, I beg your pardon,” burst out Mr. Bishop. “ I had 
no conception you would regard any little approach I made to Tid, to 
Miss Farren, in so dark a liglit, I would have asked your permission— 
I mean about Hampton Court : I know now I ought not to have written 
the notes, but I was so accustomed to writing — no, to correcting things, 
imaginary letters along with her — that I could not resist the inclination— 
though I should liave controlled myself — to have one 6 f her own com- 
position all to myself. But, about Hampton Court, I would have asked 
permission, only asking is such hard work to me, Miss Hibberd ; and then 
YOU know — ^you know, you might have refused.” 

“ I would have refused most undoubtedly, Mr. Bishop,” Miss Hibberd 
assured him. “ I would have been very much annoyed ; but my faith in 
you would not liave been destroyed. I might not have felt under the 
painful necessity of informing you that 3 ’our services will not be required, 
under any circumstances, next session at Lavender Lane.” 

Very well. Miss Hibberd,” assmted young Bishop, po quietly, that 
he might have liad an engagement at tlie Due d’Aurnalc’s, or been free to 
dine at the Star and Garter, and moved towards the door. 

The sudden manliness touched Miss Hibberd more than any apology 
or display of ignorance of the world, rashness, single-heartedness — 
Mr. Bishop looking so young all the time. “ I have no fault to find 
with your teaching or conduct in other respects,” conceded Miss Hibberd. 
“ In spite of your imprudence, I will stretch a point and lot you have a 
testimonial, if you wish it, Mr. Bishop.” 

“ Thank you ” — Mr. Bibhop still expressed liimself with unusual self- 
control and with a little bitterness. “ I am a young strong fellow; I have 
Itad a good education, thanks to a poor father. 1 believe there is nothing 
against my character ; but I cannot afford to dispense with the favour.” 

Miss Hiblierd dn-w her debk tow'ards her while Miss Charlotte blew 
her nose. Miss Hibberd paused, and said again, in her rage for being 
just, “I feel for any member of my sex ; I would shield her from blame, 
except where fairness must be compromised. 1 think it is but fair to 
tell you that 1 do not believe you would have been so foolish if Miss 
i^’airen not been equally, nay still more fooliali — for a woman’s dis- 
cretion should never be off its guerd, and ought to inform and confirm a 
nuui’a. Ml— Farren has forfeited my good opinion for perfect judgment 
•nd prtqpriety. I am very mucli disappointed in Misa Farren; she 
cannot continue at Lavender Lane, and be Mias Blount’s suooenor, as 
I intended.** 
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“Mifis Hibberd!” — Miss Hibberd started, Miss Charlotte . stumbled 
to her feet ; the voice was so resolute, so eager, so full of a true man's 
loDging hope and gladness — “ If you say that, it may be worth my while 
to offer to Miss Farren what I have not had the face to offer before. It 
may be worth a destitute young girl like Tid's while to accept me. I 
am young, strong, with the most available weapon, that of a good educa- 
tion. Bless you I I’m learned beside Tid, clever and bright as she is : 
I’m a tliousand times better qualified to keep the wolf from the door than a 
tender young girl. I have my last quarter’s salary, and I don’t owe more 
than a trifle. I’ll restrict myself to a cheroot a day, or I’ll give them 
up altogether. If I don’t get more teaching I can turn book-keeper, 

copying-clerk, reporter, prompter. I’m young and strong, and thank 
God, He has kept me honest. What should hinder me from marrying 
'4’id, and working for her and with lier ? She’ll help, if I am forced to 
let her. She is not useless, nervous, proud : she’s an earnest, energetic, 
simple darling. I know she’s simple, but I prefer the woman with heart 
and brain, courage and resource, to the helpless, haughty, suspicious 
woman, though the first lias the guilclessness to be cheated. We’ll botli 
U* choat(‘d ! ” raved Mr. Bishop, like an inspired young madman, “ and 
locik giavc for a moment, and (hen laugh and grow wiser. I durst not 
have tiiken Tid ftotu ilie security and prosperity of a father’s house ; 
but she lias tedd uic she ia a penniless orphan, and you have told me you 
can have nothing more to do with her. What is to liinder me from 
maiTyiug Tid Farren, and finding room fur her, and strength with her, 
and bliss in ber, in my lodgings at Clapham ? You cannot say I have not 
told you this time, Miss Hibberd.” 

••My dear Mr. Bishop, ” Miss Hibberd was remonsti ating, literally, 
\m handsome old face lo<«kii)g young again ; Miss Choilotta was patting 
thg modest, fervent young iiiau on tiic back, as if he were her son ; 
ail4 Tid, iii^Uie background, ^^as ])repared to find the poorest marriage 
with him infinitely befoiT g<»ing of!' m a carriage -and- four witli a nub 
Uotmairo 

'i'id was married in a country ohiirch, not very far off, in Kent, where 
tho Miaaos Ilibluird were spending their liolidays. You may be taro her 
wt*tlding-gown was a plain one, and as it threatened min, she was 
tiuinkful U> have her old red sliawl tucked round ber as she ran from 
i)ta poroh to the cab. The Misses llsbl^eid were there witlioul ostentation, 
and without putting down their names in the register, but in orthodox 
ailki ttud white bonnota — that on Miss Charlotte’s broad bead faUiUjc; 
obotiiMltely back to Uie nape of Iter neck, and exposing her wild natural 
IVoatn Miss Blount wmlkttl up the aisle in exact time for the oeramoByt 
in ber ordtuavy lavender woc^Ucsi gown and nmnile — eomo in the third 
dans, and never waa belter aiiuatcd in her life; a trifle of dost, but nolhtog 
to choke her, and the companj of an intelligent market-woman and two 
diy*lalMMirarS| who lietaned aHentival^ to her rsaaoais for opaniBg all the 
windows, and were much stmdt whan she dcacribed a oanar j Midy hOTg 
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within the closed curtains of a four-post bed, found dead in the morning. 
]\[iss Blount carried in- her hand a present for Tid — not a card-case, or a 
fish knife and fork, or a toilette bottle; but a thermometer for testing 
the heat of her sitting-room at Clapham, and directions for ascertaining 
the mineral qualities of the water she drank there — warranting Tid that if 
she were careful to breathe fresh air and drink pure water, she need 
not mind much besides : she would thrive, and she might make Bishop 
ilirive. ** But no narcotics — mind, Tid, not a narcotic any more than 
nlcoliol, on pain of a gradual stupefaction of the brain. Break your 
husband’s pipe, Tid ; fling away his cherished weed ; never mind though 
lie be as restless as a whirlwind and as cross as two straws. No narcotics, 
clue you will have him dull, and grey, and sodden, and imbecile in 
no time.” 


CHAPTER III. 

Tid and heu Husband to the Eescue. 

Fid was the wife of Mr. Bishop, in the lodging at Clapham, and by the 
< vpress favour of the Miss Hibberds, came and went with the train, and 
acted as day governess at No. 2, Lavender Lane. It was a dangerous 
]»rt*ccdent which the Miss Hibberds established, and they bad a great 
many consultations before granting it ; but grant it they did. Tid told 
Uiahop she liked it. It would be different when she had a house of her 
own to manage, but now she preferred bustling about and “ breaking her- 
self by degrees of classes, tasks, and school-girls : ” it was a remarkably 
fine autumn, and when it was wet she had her waterproof cloak and 
i:<»loslio8. Everybody knew her, and was kind to her, and she lunched 
the Miss Hibberds at least twice a week — in confidence, she believed, 
every time the dear old things had anything particularly nice to them- 
t'olves. The evenings were sufficient, as yet, for Tid’s shopping, her 
lulventures in housekeeping, her enterprises on Bishop’s shirts and hand- 
kerchiefs, gloves and stockings, new wristbanding and eoUaring, and 
darning, and clearstarching and ironing. Bishop was at home then to 
run in and chatter to, to help through with his ptipils' themes, to ask 
ridding from, if be wanted to be asked, and stroll out with and have a 
^moke with,*' as Bishop called it putting a force on language, and build 
castles in the air with, and have glimpses of harvest-homes, and searches 
for bats and beetles on earth, and constellations in the sky, like a pair of 
^'««ckDeys, olever, slightly pedantio and scientific, attaebed to each other, 
iu the proeeaa Tid was always taking care of Buhop, bringing him in to 
getting him up to breakfast, inciting him to eoange and oon- 
^umey in his profeasion. Tid aoon lost ber childislineaa— not her diild- 
Aikeneas, that was indeatructiblo— and kamd to distinguiah between 
*h)elcttv«a and the Cbineia herb, and atlk ribaada dr ribanda three- 
^wiha eotton. EuriMp, on kit part, grew more co m pose d and morn 
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indifferent to the smoking, as a representative man, representing Tid as 
well at himself, and as used to Tid's indulgence. By the time Bisliop 
wreathed curls of smoke over a cradle, shouldered a baby, and was im- 
pelled to take the command of a nursery-maid and a perambulator, he 
would be as steady as a rock under so much ballast, and the next thing 
to dedant under so much immunity, until he rallied girls like a brother, 
and rebuked them like a father. 

It was a fine autumn down at Richmond to those who did not consider 
there might be too much of a good thing. Miss Blount, who leant to 
strong-minded teaching in galleries and museums, and above all, to 
great draughts of fresh air on Richmond Hill, Hounslow Heath, and 
Wimbledon. Common, came often to tell Tid what Bishop^s smoking would 
bring him to, and to beg her to join the feast on the heath, or the 
common, or the hill, where Miss Blount allowed the girls their fill of 
berries or cresses to their bread and milk ; but no narcotics, under pain 
of her vengeance, not even tea or coffee. Miss Blount was constantly 
preaching that, unless they had thunder and rain soon, there would be 
influenza — that British verHion of cholera in the spring. But no one 
minded Miss Blount any more than the Government Commission or Com- 
mon Council mind the Jeremiahs who forebode w'c shall have black or 
yellow death at home one of these days, if they won't look sharp and clean 
filthy Father Thames. It wus a fine autumn, wdth huge walnuts and the 
tawny-leaved grapes bearing splendid purple clusters on opcn-oir brick 
walls, when there ruse a sough of people laid down with sore throat, an 
un-Englisli sore throat, under which the strength sank almost without 
piun in a night, or held out days and weeks with the strange leather-like 
Aingua, unbroken by all the doctors' effurU, until the death-rattle Boundid 
and Uic patient waa gone where tlicre was no need of healing. 

In one day l»oth Miss Hiblxird and Miss Charlotte were aeized with 
the epidemic. Miss llibbcrd acknowledged fulling ill, and predicted the 
ailment. Miss Charlotte wondered about ttying to olx^y orders and 
Kadiing fur more, with fevoriidi distended eyes, till Miss llibbcrd stopped 
in the middle of a ■pei*ch, stared at her sister, said directly, ‘*Miss 
Charlotte has got the sore throat also, look at it, doctor.*’ And Mbs 
Charlotte's throat was found tlie more fungus-grown of the two. Then the 
sisters faltered for a moment till it occurred to Miss llibbcrd it might be 
l>eUer there diould bo no eurrivor ; the two had so long done tlieir wmk 
in companj, there waa some emnfort in .dying together. The school wa* 
the first thing to be Ihonght of in their growing helpleaneae— the 
children, and other people's children, comiaitted to them : of course they 
most be eanl home iounediolely. There would be a difficulty in gathering 
the sdipol txgtether again, and they were not rich, Miss Hibberd rdket«d 
with a sigh ; but sufiksent ibr the day was the evil tht^reof : it waa pro- 
bnble there wearid be no mere need ^ eoUecting the girls so fiur ns the 
JUss Ilihbeida wars ooocenaad. The grealtsl dificulty was about the 
MUk m fiom India, and those whose reMenccs were at a distance: and 
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the winter day shortening, and Miss Ilibberd feeling more and more 
poorly, and Miss Charlotte forced to lie down already 1 

Miss Hibberd could not be too thankful that Tid was there, and 
Mr. Bishop coming presently, they would not mind seeing the girls to 
tlie railway station ; and Miss Blount called too, and came in for a second, 
though it was an infected house. 

“ My dear Miss Hibberd, I have no fear of infection, I never had, you 
know. I believe it is a delusion ; at least, it is nothing but bad air, and 
that is pretty general over the country. Read Florence Nightingale’s 
Notes on Nursing, if you don’t credit me. Let me take the girls. Where 
is the use of sending them home, spreading infection, if there is infection ? 
Catching their deaths of sudden panic, fatigue, and cold, a great deal more 
likely. I have been so particular about space and air at Park Terrace 
tliat I can accommodate double my number upon a pinch with open 
windows — open windows, Miss Hibberd.” 

“ Miss Blount, you aie a lady, you are a good woman, and a friend in 
need,” said Miss Hibberd huskily through her poor throat. “ But who is 
In teach all the girls ? You have thirty, twenty of mine would be fifty. 
Fifty girls W'ithout teaching and discipline, like fifty soldiers without 
fighting or drill, they would get into harm or fall ill at once.” 

“I will teach them if Miss Blount will permit me,” said Mr, Bishop, 
.stepping forward. “ I will get up in the morning and tfke them before 
and after my filled-up hours: I can manage girls without help since I have 
lK*en obliged to manage Tid.” 

Tid did not smile as he had cxpectcil, standing clo.se to him, and 
stealing a cold shaking hand into his ; her round dimpled face was very 
l>ale, her dewy lips dr}'. 

Good heavens, Tid, you are not ill ! ” he cried, putting out his hand 
to pull her to the door, and betraying panic in.stantaiieously. 

Not at all,” said Tid, rousing herself; “ and I will stay with the Miss 
llibberds.” 

“ Out of the question, child,” Miss Hibberd was fit to proclaim; “ you 
must go with your husband, and l>c.side8 there can be no communication 
l>etween my house and Miss Blount's.” 

For myself, 1 sliould nr)t mind as to communication,” protested Miss 
Blount ; ^ but 1 am afraid if wc are to liuve any jK^ace we must yield a 
httle to the popular prejudice.” 

“ I cannot allow it, Tid,” said Bishop in a loud voice, dying away as 
he ended and canght Tid's eye. 

Yes, you will allow me. Bishop,” she said, resolutely. ** Come and 
^rak to me,” and slie tMtk him aidde. 

“Are yon tired of lile, Tid — are yon tired of me?” he cried, dis- 
tractedly. ** Ton arc not in a fit state to undertake the sacrifice, and it is 
not required.” 

No, it is rolantnry,” she said. ** Would it keep me safe from death to 
tritise to enter the dark valley wlien my friends pass through? I tell you 
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I must go with them, Bishop, and if I have a double life I will have 
double care. Oh ! Bishop, Bishop, were they idle words spoken eighteen 
centuries ago, about loving father or mother, husband or wife, or child, 
more than Him, and not being worthy of Him ? 

We liave been so happy, Tid,” groaned Bishop. Oh ! the mortal 
misery, the tender human misery of that groan. 

Now, Bishop, hear me. I am not going to wander, I am not light 
in tlie head, but I have been thinking of one of the girls’ Scotch songs 
wliich the papas like better than the operas ; this is it — 

She’s gi’en me meat, she’s gi’en me clacs, 

She’s boon my comfort a’ my days, 

I dare na leave my mammy. 

Tlie Miss Ilibberds gave me meat and claes when I could hardly earn 
them, they helped us, or we could not have come together, or having come 
together, you, po(jr fellow, would have been harassed to death with care. 
Though we are in a Protestant country, we are not fond of married women 
in situations in England. So, Bishop, I dare not leave the poor, good 
Miw* Ilibberds after all they have done fur me.” 

** But how can 1 be separated from you, Tid ? I cannot lx*ar it.” 

Yes, dear Bishop, I’ll tell you how I will help you. Come night and 
morning to the end of I^avender Lane, where you will see the house and 
Miss Hibberd’s window. 1 will hang out my red shawl, the shawl you 
used to know me by at a distance, you remember 7 That wiU show yo\i 
1 am Well. If you ever do not see the shawl, then you have my leave lo 
come on and enter the house, and stay with me and take care of me, my 
dear, dear fellow. I know you would not mind giving up your classes, 
letting everything take its chance, and running any risks yourself; neither 
Miss Blount, nor tlie bliss llibbords would want to separate man and wift* 
in the circumatanct^. But 1 will not l>e smitten ; you heard what Miss 
Blonut Hiiid uIkuR iuthetion, and pi^iple like me arc never smitten.” 

There was heroism in the jioor girl’s hysterical speech (she was sl % 
calm as a judge tlie luouienl her husband left her), iliero was heroism 
ill Bishop's going witli Ins heart clutched by terror and leaving Tid to do 
her duty in (he jaws of death. It must have M-armed the old hearts and 
iHTVtMl the old frames in the danger Uicy were running. There were few 
things more touoliing Uuui Tid watching by her old friends' sick beds, 
giving them their medioiniw and cordials, carrying inquiries and messages 
from the one to the other, reading to them, writing for them, solacing 
Uiem in eveiy way. She reotarud the courage of the frightened senronts : 
Uie &t cook and the grenodiars of houaemoids and loundrj-moids, who hod 
not a tiUie of the moral endurance of smoU-aiaed Tid. The domesltos hod 
Imn nearly beside themselves, and they one and all declared thol^ though 
they would not have deserted their mistresses end left them to them 
hospital siartesi** they would have begun each one to frd a lump in hvr 
threat «• big os on egg and as blade os a phtm, if it had not been frv 
^ thill W dear» clercTi pretty young Mrs. Biohop^” whom tiisy hod oU 
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known “^liss Farren as was,” and who stayed with them, and went so 
softly up and down stairs, and spoke so cheerily, and came out and took 
her meals as religiously^ and sensibly, and thankfully as an old woman, 
bless her dear heart ! and she a young wife in a delicate situation, sepa- 
rated from her husband as doted on the ground she walked on, and con- 
fined to the dismalest sick-rooms in the world. If there was a thing more 
Ilian another that went to the heart like a clasp-knife, as the fat cook, who 
loved a figure of speech, expressed it, it was to see young Mrs. Bishop 
li.iDging out that old red shawl of hers as a sign to her husband. 

That old red shawl of Tid’s which had figured gloriously in Christmas 
rliarades, which had been familiar to Bishop as a lover, how little she 
liiid dreamt it would serve as a flag of hope to Bishop when they were 
(|uite an old married couple 1 She had imagined she might wrap her baby 
in it in default of something less venerable, and had said to herself her 
l)aby would be none the worse for being carried about in a shawl that had 
belonged to its grandmother ; but never that it should be a signal of life 
and health, and a fair day on the morrow, like the red in the summer 
Minset, to the baby’s father. Tid would unfurl the shawl and stand for a 
low minutes at the half-open window, with the wind blowing her hair, 
htraining her eyes, as if she could see Bishop yonder, beyond the acacias, 
vhere the lamps began to twinkle, and then she would clasp her hands, 
and whether she prayed for the Miss llibberds, or herseU^ or Bishop, ot 
litr unborn baby — for women have strange fancies and gleams of second- 
ught — it was a sweet soul that prayed, and Heaven heard. 

Poor Bishop’s heart would be thumping like a steam-engine, so that 
lie could not smoke a single puff after the day's hard routine, when he 
loachcd the end of Lavender Lane, and came in sight of the banner, blood- 
r«*d, like that of the Moravian nuns of Bethlehem. He would take off his 
init when he caught the first glimpse of it ; he might be praying, too : 
the prayer of as honest and brave a heart as ever beat in a breast exposed 
to shot and steel. Poor Bishop did more than venture his own heart, he 
' I ntured his heart’s darling, and his heart’s peace for the future. Silver 
and gold have 1 none, but such as 1 liave give 1 tbee.^ Once ho was 
ihore full three minutes before the red shawl shook out, and he got so 
Mck, blind, and disay that he bad to lean against aa^uea railing. When 
lu* came to himself, the shawl was blushing, Uke the wmi blood of life 
-4nd the roses of June against the old y^ow brick hMSl^ and apolioeoian's 
- imd was on his arm. Young man,” nid tbeguardaui of aedetj, tluM 
ri- beharor is more than 1 can put up witlu 1 hare seen yod awatching 
of the same house ereiy night 1 have come uphu mgr beat dds week. If 
} ou are only a moonahiny lovyer, such as am tetA ^ or sees at the 
Sury, it ia no busmem of mine ; bul yon must hafulbue HiAi tfie trick, 
i'tt:auae if you happens to hare bar^^hurioos inteiiiistt% rbi VtoWid If Vm 
^^4 answerable for sUowiQg all this ^Tiogi tr^^hout SUfotti0|g fot'to my 
i^M^pcctor, and having you np at the efioe.** 

The rad shawl was now dattering freely, and Bishop, who was wont to 
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tremble before school-girls, smiled broadly in the stern face of his captor. 

Policeman X./' he said, “ I am looking out for a token from my wife, and 
there it is. She is yonder, and I cannot get near her, for she is nursing 
two sick ladies ill with diphtheria, a disease as infectious as the typhus, and 
wo dare not come together to compromise other lives besides our own.** 
Policeman X.’s grasp relaxed, axjd his countenance changed from a man 
of stone to that of a man of flesh and blood, a family-man himself, wdtli a 
pot little daughter. “ I beg your pardon, sir ; that is a different matter. 
If you are coming down upon me with a story,” he said the next moment, 
to make up for his weakness, “ 1*11 come down again upon you, swift and 
sure, before vfe drop our acquaintance. But I believe you are speaking 
the truth,” relenting a second time, “ and I wish your wife and her friends 
well througli their sickness. Good evening, sir.** 

The ejndemic had exhausted itself. The Miss Ilibbcrds lived, and did 
not die. Tid was a true prophet, and never took the diplitlieria, and pro- 
bably, by her kind constancy, saved her neighbours from the infliction. 
It is neodlcas to say how blissful was the reunion between husband and 
wife in the lodging at Clapham ; how cordial were Miss Blount, the Mjs#, 
Ilibbcrds, Bishop, anti Tid, when they all met again ; liow Bishop and Tid 
were promoted to the most honourable ]> 08 ts; and how Bishop’s name and 
fame as a capital fellow and an excellent teacher rose, till Tid taught no 
more unless when slio taught her little children, but stayed at home, and 
was fully occupied in taking eare of her bright suburl)an house and garden, 
and her frieiub, young and old, rich and |>oor ; nud lastly, how Bishop 
and Tid would never look at that old red rag of a sliawl without the winter 
coming into their eyes, to Uieir d}ing day. 
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Tueue arc some coiacidenccs of history that entertain better thd.i a novel, 
and moralize more persuasively than a sermon. The foot-prints of the 
Deity, in human action, seem there more visible than in the more isolated 
n tiults we owe to His government of the universe. The Master- Hand 
which coerces, to a few given limits, the extravagance of human action, 
Hiiows in more palpable evidence; the thing we call human greatness 
roMolvcs itself more into the theatrical pretensions in which it so often 
consists ; and we are tempted, as we marvel over the humiliating study, to 
tiiink that the lofliest of our fellows, with the best of their works, form 
i'Ut so many instruments of a nursery game in the hands of a superior 
intelligence. 

What, for example, is the career of Louis Napoleon but a providential 
l^lagiurism on that of Octavius Ccesar ? The most cursory recollection of 
our Merivale will bring up tlic coincidences, that both emperors rose to 
< ininence from private stations, under the shadows of greilt names, not 
their own ; that, though both were essentially civilians, both reached the 
Miccessions of military uncles and tlio chielbiinhoods of great military 
nations, by much tlie same arts and agencies, afler long intrigues and by 
> • ry similar tenures of power, at kindred epochs as to faith and morals, 

( \ er kindred nations os to legal and social characteristics, and amid similar 
^•urces of strength and weakness. As we detect so extraordinary a 
reproduction of character and events in lives severed by thousands of 
.X'urs as to time, and thousands of miles as to place, with a whole Chrbtiaa 
uuilization between the two, how are our conceptions of the world’s 
government altered, and how mean seem the parts played by the most 
.successful of the world’s actors, compared with that mysterious law of 
tveut — ^the immediate guard of Providence — which seems to force great 
’^bonal movements into a few given grooves, and reduces all human flesh 
tlie almost passive instrument of ends, shaped as little as possible like 
which had been so painfully rougE-*bewed by itselfl 
The yottiig Augustus, when taking the first st^ in his ejctnofdiiiaiy 
was biooght in contset with a commonwealth already entered into 
'lit nipids of a new revolution, as enigmatic then as it bseaflM l^Ue in 
'iarsetezt blood later. An aristocratic conqumiqr liad jnsl Icid. low 
‘ Ibremoil man of all the world,*’ and fiw an iiwlaat his friiaid s.**hent 
^WD, while bloody treason floorubed over them.” But If thal 

as a has been called, avenged the traditioiial mwee^ of Un ma n 
it by no means restored it* In the utter darkness that emna over 
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the fUtorei consternation took possession of every party and every leader 
of party. Antony disguised himself as a slave, and fled vrhen no man 
pursued him. Brutus and his friends fortified themselves in the Capitol ; 
and the senators and burgesses, even when not immediately concerned, did 
not dare to appear in public, to question each other on the next act in the 
drama. Like the mangled body ijaelf, smuggled homo by servants, in thn 
night, supported on a broken litter, the State lay helpless and exanimate, 
shrouded in darkness, and under improvised carriage, at the hands of slaves, 
soared, more than pleased, at the death of a master. 

The first surprise over, the mutual concessions, which a present or 
proximate anarchy tends to extort, allowed the machinery of conlititutional 
rule to get again into play, but the main power falling into the hands <'1* 
the surviving consul, the debauched lieutenant of the dictator, it was soon 
made apparent that Antony meant to reserve the vacant succession for 
liimself. Scarcely, on the one hand, had lie directed the brands which 
had consumed Csssar's body to the houses of the assassins, before he seized 
Amaiius, a relative of the Csesars and ardent supporter of their policy, and 
strangled liim, with his jirincipal followers, as traitors to the State. As 
the sickly youth of eighteen heard, in his school at the other side of the 
Adriatic, of this betrayal of the Osarian policy by his uncle's best friend, 
and acquired the certainty that the statesman who wielded the exeGuti^ t 
power of the republic by that uncle’s own appointment was using it against 
his mq>hew, he might vNdl recall the great man’s touching apostrophe 
Brutus, and forecast, with an anxious heart, the journey he now decided on 
making t<i the capital. Hia friends ex]x>unded to him the uncertainties of 
popular favour, and the tragic contingencies of factious times, of which In*' 
own family had just fumish<!d two memoruble inhtnnces : they dilated <»n 
felia recklcM ambition of Antony, on the power of the senate, and tin 
Influenoe of the republican par^, and he was made to feel that, 
aspiring to so gigantic aa inhoritanoe, he was inviting against hisovi 
boiom every aword, and against his own peace every treachery which h» 1 
been turned agunst hia unde'a. 

But, were these oonnsela as wise as they were spedoufi, it was fkUHi 
that the individual who was to be diatinguiahed for his prudence abovi 
all other stalemeii abould pay them no bead now, in bating the 
important step in his oareer. Influenced by pnaopfs, as tbe new chisf 
the great Marian par^« influenced stiU more by /Mrag, aa the heir < f 
wrongs, be opposed to thefar reason the impulse and asoendancy « t 
a toad datarminsdoei ; and wa are toM that his mother, ehanncid as ' 
m aastoid nl a darim that ase m s d lo her little less Uian inspiredf aUevt'^l 
even her ttmidiiy to give way, and dalivered him up to the e a reer 
«ydi d«Md dw iapwtel hoow «r tlw Ommn, with thtm 
wwiiat-^Qw, mif maj tlw g«d» condoot tbw wkidwr ihj 1>¥'' 
taltagr dlMt maj ihty fi«M dwt I maj won m thra aielatiiw* 
warn d y twfiatt** 

OhM dw wil at dw fteuM at that haar hawe Iwm w hhdr aw a. ha* 
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would alie have recoiled from the drama her words prologued 1 How little 
the burmised that the time was near when the last matron that was to 
survive of her illustrious progeny, should be anxiously like her question- 
ing a dark future on the destiny of its last offshoot, and that when told 
the terrible truth that her son, Nero, was to reign, but to reign her 
murderer, sliould pronounce the response which epitomizes the history of 
ilic Caesars ; “Let him murder, but let him reign 1” Yes, Attia, as thy 
son shall attain the destiny to which thou yieldest him, but the republic 
that gave him birth be no more, so Nero, the last of thy blood,' ’Hiiall 
ascend to empire, but Agrippina, his mother, perisli ! The parricide 
that inaugurates the rise of thy family shall follow them into their palaces, 
till it sing the requiem of their fall ! 

But though a calamity for the youth to be drawn into the furnace of 
faction, he was in circumstances that made it the law oi his existence, 
and left no substantial imprudence in the determination. His high birth 
and higher adoption compelled a career of greatness. He might have 
exclaimed with one to whom Shakspearc has given many like traits of 
character : — 

1’he time is out of joint : O cursed spite, 

That ever I was born to set it right— 

for it was the fatality of the man and the hour, tliat he could not live for 
liiuiself. The Caesarian party, as if animated by the heroic genius of its 
luunder, was numerous, powerful, and, above all things, n earnest ; and 
Irom eveiy extremity of the empire its myriad voices were hourly inviting 
the orphaned nephew to take the place of honour at their head. Even as a 
paltry question of personal security, there was ns much hope in a vigorous 
aiiupaign as under the most secluded life of privacy. The heir of the 
tyrant could only know safety in the strong arms of the devoted partisan^ 
who were crowding around him their services. He had inherited, witli 
the name, its eminence of glory or catastrophe ; and dangerous as was the 
]HMition of dictator, for him it was still more dangerous to be without it. 

'fhe responaibility, solemn for any man, was terrible fur one so youug ; 
and ably as, for the must part, he discharged it, we must not so ikr lend 
uurselvQs to the exaggerations of history, as to believe that he owed all to 
las own inspirations. By the appointment of his prescient uncle, he had 
near him at school the counsels of an able friend destined to aid him with 
rare fidelity through the vicissitudes of his future fortunes. 

Marcus Agrippo, subsequently celebrated both as general and minister, 
was like Horace — another friend of Augustus — tlie son of an enfranchised 
slave ; and bis uprise to the first in a State, essentially patriciati, 

indicates that the revolution, in aoctal relations, was even greater than 
tliat which in the world of poliricai perhaps, only typified it. He was, in 
the higheat of the term, a man of hnsuieiB» poss e ssi P g with force of 
cliaraetcr and natural courage that ready tact and intuitive good sense 
which sevtus more like instinct thaii genius, but which, if less brilliant, is 
nearly always more su c e e wduh His straightforward abilities were exactly 

VoL. M.— M» f**?. 10. 
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of the clam required to complete the far-reaching policiop, but over-subtle 
appliances of his young companion. 

Brundisium, the first Italian station in their progi-ess to Rome, stood 
to Epirus, where Augustus had been sojourning, as Boulogne to the coast 
of England ; but instead of staking his fortunes on the chance of winning 
an enthusiastic reception from his uncle's legions, he cautiously landed 
with a few attendants at a neighbouring village, and sent thence eome 
agents to test the feelings of the inhabitants. The soldiery and people at 
onoe flocked to liis encounter, and placed themselves and city at his 
disposition. The offer was tempting, but the young man moderated the 
enthusUam of their zeal, by the assurance that, for the present, the safety 
of his person ami cd‘ the common cause required that he should be con- 
sidered a private person, lie showed no anxiety to precipitate Ids anival 
ill Komc.* As a bo}'- statesman he had time which he could profitably 
lose in letting his birthright take further root — in habituating men to 
the idea that they had among them the lieir of Ceesar — in feeling at lii^ 
leisure the pulse of Rome — in mahteririg the stiite of its parties — m 
throwing (uit silently the filamentH of that web which sliould enclose 
the scattered juirtisans of his house into an cilicieiit faction — and, inns' 
iiijporluiit of all, in Jetting rival parties demonstrate their reckle^^ 
impracticability in forcing liia current of opinion to the cliieltain whose 
hereditary title alone typified unity, order, conciliation, aud authority. 
A few days, therefore, oiler his arrival at BruuiJisiiim, we find him 
residing with his aU'pfather, Philippus, in the immediate vicinity of the 
country-house occupied by Cicero. It is difiicult to believe that thei*^' 
was not some concert between AugUbtUH and the orator in this • 

taut approximation; and this the iiioie that Balbus, liirtius, and PaiisM. 
CwKariau soiiatora, enjoying a poaitioii in tlie State only second to that ot 
Antouy, fbuiul it eoinenient about the aurne time to inhabit the same 
neighltourhiKMl. C'loero, by tho inHueuce of his literary and j>olitical <li^' 
tiuutiuua, uiX'upied much such a potation in Rome as Monsieur Thiers, m 
IWia, when vtsiU*d by Louis Na|K}lcon at the end of Though i 

wsiJ-kaotrii opponent of despotism, his panegyric had formed a culnn- 
umting point iu the glory of the unde. He was far from content, toi, 
with the consitmtionai leaders, with whom it bad Kh'ii his wont to sym- 
fiathiae. What }mrt in oommon, indeed, could there be between Uie occoni- 
phthed Platonician and such impracricable stoics as Brutus 7 Between th** 
gmeeAil atatesman and such unscnipulous liarrack-masters ns Cassius ' 
Hetween the mtsn mirUtflil meinbN* of good sooiely and such ootmuj* 
diatroyam of a baneffaotor as Casoat U^hen ootispiring the downiaU ci 
tyrmniiy« they oteioiMiled their pet^eol from him, and left standing Aatouv 
— the aceond pillar of the tynMwy««4irtiig whose Ule there was no aalcty 
for Ckiaro'a. While ihna on lakemnn taras with his own parly, tiisrs 


* OSMBT^ amidsr tek |4aes os tlw IStli of Marrli ; yomig Oets^dai las d bsd 
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vas much to unite him with the young pretender. Augustus seemed 
iashioned to the approval of an accomplished philosopher attached to ycung 
talent by the gentle instincts of .a high and protective genius. Their first 
nieeting had taken place* under circumstances which almost gave to the 
vouth the prestige of a heavenly authority, and invested his consular 
|)atron with an interest of vanity in his success. During a procession 
with Julius Caesar and some friends to the Capitoline Temple of Jupiter, 
Cicero bad been gravely relating tliat he had seen in his dreams a child 
with a celestial expression of countenance descend from the sky the 
cud of a golden chain, and receive, on the very spot where tliey were thou 
met to worship, an emblem of chastening power from the hand of .Jove 
liiiiiself. At this moment the young Augustus arrived to join the sacri- 
licial grouj), and few were surprised to find — and least of all, we surmise, 
the brother augurs, Cflesar and Cicero — that his was the. aii^elic face that, 
had been seen in the vision. The question of personal safely, loo — of 
moment with every politician — was paramount with Cicero, and he pro- 
bably felt that while assured of the protection which the senatorial forces 
might afford, it was no mean wisdom to cast about a little further to 
K^cure, through the young idol of the veterans, a defence that might he 
nearer the true scene of his dangers. It was easy to flatter himself too, that, 
under his counsels, Augustus might be content to preside over Rome, as 
Pericles over Athens, and even if the n)omont had arrived when Rome 
could exist but under the chastening arm he has foresi^e:.' in his vision, 
^Uiere could he look for a master who, so much his friend, would wicM 
power with a more discriminating favour for personal deserts ? 

As Augustus continued his progress to Rome, he was met at every 
p)oiDt by his uncle’s friends, — the considerable men of every town and 
liamlct, — and above all by the veterans to whom Ctesar laid distributed 
lauds at the close of the Gallic and Civil wars. Oilers of money and 
personal service were everywhere addres-sed to him, and his entry into the 
uty itself nearly resembled a triumph. 

Antony was conspicuous among the intimate friends of his uncle, who 
avoided greeting him ; and thougii Augustus treated the ornihsion as tlie 
right of the consul’s fxisitiou and age, it is not likely that lie overlooked 
tue true explanation. Political expediency is u great teacher of humilit}, 
and, as it conducted Louis Napoleon in 1848 to the homes of Thiers, 
thaugarnieTi Berryer, and even of Proudlion, in the hope of securing 
their help to triumph over their parties, it now brought the sniilmg 
Augustus to the door of the important functionary who, l>oth by bis 
•mthoritj as consul, and his force as general, liad the |K;wer o(* making 
him sole master of the commonwealth. But the Roman magintrate was 
now not to be cajoled into an instrument. lie kept the pretender 
vaitiog in hh suBlediaBiber, received him with hanghty ceremony, frigidly 
demanded Ilia btuhim, could not soflicienlly humiliate the youth who 
evfdied to be llie first figure in a universe, and at last sent him away with 
^hai amounted to an admission that, p o as essi i^ an enormous sum of 

10— *i 
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money left by die uncle, he held to it, and not to the nephew, for much 
the same reason— namely, to fill the vacant place to which the latter was 
aspiring. 

The aim of Augustus, however, was attained by the parade of the 
visit and the publicity of its details. ' The warmth of his manner, the 
vehemence of his language and gestures as he rejoined his followers who 
awaited him without, proclaimed the virtuous indignation of an injured 
man, and apostrophizing Antony as though still present, he exclaimed, 
“ Why, Antony, will you oppose the honours we would pay to the great man 
whose office and treasures you are enjoying ? At all events suffer me, his 
adopted son, to give the citizens the legacies he bequeathed them, and 1 
will abandon to you the rest, content with the heritage of his name and 
the affection of the people.” 

Antony was not long in understanding that he was not to halt midway 
in the policy to which he was committed, and at once followed the appro- 
priation of the young man's money by a decree that threw the remaining 
property of Caesar into a sort of Roman chancery, which made its realiza- 
tion by the young man remote, if not impossible. 

But there arc some positions — and amongst them was that of Antony — 
in which the most sagacious expedients have their countervailing mischiefs. 
By a prescient statecraft of the dictator, which was to disturb the world 
after the fine organs that hud devised it should have shrunk into a few 
pinches of ashes — a statecraft imitated by Napoleon at St. Helena — 
1)00,000 citizens were interested by small bequests in the validity and 
speedy administration of his will. The sturdy and impoverished veterans, 
the starving burgesses, who but a few weeks before had heard the eloquent 
Antony stirring iheir blood to sudden mutiny by the recital of this veiy 
generosity, must have seen with astonishment, and brooked wdth impatience, 
an a|>ostasy of whose enonnoiis wrong they were in their own persons such 
compeWnt witnesses. Warm as was their sympathy for their young fellow- 
sufferer, in whom the laige poliotM of their late chief promised suc)> 
ainplo developnu'iit, and bitter aawaatlwir indignation against the recreant 
Antony — scrupling at no injustfoe, even to them, in the pursuit of Ifn 
ambition — the two sentiments must havo been wrought to inteniity as the 
young heir came furwaid, and selling irfiatever property he or his family 
jHMsessod, discharged the almost fabuloiHI bequest. 

Augustus,* who comni^ced hb oareer by thb act of almost suicidal 
nmntfioenoe, was naturally one of the moil panumoniooa of men ; and though 
stateomft controlled in him this feelfa||, as eveiy other, it might at the 
time ha>T been doubted whether in IbiMting at one swoop a quarter of s 
iiitllicin sterling, be was not aacrificing die eoUd ainewi fer the ephemeral 

* It will Us lecoUecled that, ia ISaik when Loom Napoisoa BoMparts was IW 
la hU Ishoar of dbplacenMiiit, and the psitbs ndased hiai not oniy ifes Boaspsrw 
|)iro|Mny coatestsd by ihs BoniUfwit, Uni the rnoim ** fesb de rspefeantalwa,** Aw 

In had psHttesd, hs aiads kk appial to the syrnfMihka of his s aypo iton t h« 
hk maiwlflceal stud of hai«e«. 
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stimuli of the war which was impending. But the truth appeal's to be 
that about one object he was not only earnest, but impassioned in his 
eamestnesss, and as that. object was outside the weakness of his own 
organism, the strongest tendencies of his nature exercised no influence 
on its pursuit. ^Timid, insincere, and all-calculating, there was yet one 
ennobling passion from whose expression no sacrifice made him shrink, 
from whose enforcement no risk made him desist. The memory of his 
adopted father, and the avenging of his death, were things paramount in 
his nature ; and it was this almost romantic sentiment that sent him, a'&K^re 
boy, amid daggers yet red with the blood of his great protector — that urged 
him to sacrifice all he held most dear in his own or family fortunos, in 
punctilious reverence to his bequest — that, when everybody else on whom 
the duty fell, shrank from holding the annual games established in his 
honour, emboldened him to preside in person over the most magnificent 
celebration he could confer on them, and that extorted from senators and 
burgesses the exclamation — What manner of youth is this ? — ns with 
slender arm outstretched to the statue of his uncle, he addressed the people 
and strengthened his pledges to them with the oath — “ So may I attain to 
my father's honours ? ” 

Nor was this a fitful or evanescent phase of character. It was con- 
stantly under test. The senators had decreed that the golden chair of 
Julius should evermore hold the place of honour in every festivai of Rome; 
but emancipated by liis death, they naturally recoiled from perpetuating 
the memorial of their servitude. When Augustus, therefore, sent the chair 
to an edile about to give the people one of the customary spectacle.s, the 
niagistrate demurred, and claimed to occupy the chief seat at a festival of 
which he was himself defraying the exi>enscB. Antony was of the same 
opinion, but showed enough of the respect for law he was bound to as 
consul, to cover his contumacy with the promise that he would consult the 
senate. “ Proceed, Antony,’’ exclaimed the youth, in the hearing of a 
large crowd assembled to hear the decision ; and while you are consulting 
the senate, I will proceed also, and set my father’s chair in the place the 
law marks for it.’* 

Fortune took his audacity into favour. As the sun was said to have 
been surrounded by a peculiar radiance to greet the morning of his entry 
into Rome, so when giving his series of Canarian games, a brilliant comet 
**>ppeared above the horizon, and remained during seven of the eleven 
Jays the festival lasted. As the entertainments were given in Csnar’s 
honour under the patronsge of his ancestress Venlu^ it was natural for 
f^teermft to snggest, and for a fond credulity to believe, that the pheno- 
nuenoD wbidi ^y and night claimed their homage, was the great Julius 
himself entered fomally into tlie divine family, of which by birth he was 
a member ; and even to those of more infirm fiuth it was jdeasiog as a 
point of Tanity to find it thought that their late master was 

■hilling in his new diaracter of diTinlty over |he festivitice celebrated 

bk honour. The emale bowed to a dispensation so clearly revealed* 
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They formally recognized the apotheosis of the man ivhom they had just 
slaughtered like an ox in the shambles ; they permitted Augustiis to erect 
to him B star-surmounted statue in the temple of Venus; they garc their 
victim's name to the contemporary month, and they appointed a college 
and priesthood to regulate the ceremonies and order of his worship. In 
other words, they recognized their young antagonist as the son of a god. 

For the high-handed Antony no turn of events could have been more 
unfortunate. The lofty position which Cessar's murder had given him, 
like tliat given to Cavaiguac by the fall of the French monarchy, was 
hviiirly receding from under his feet. In a crisis where the habit of com- 
inaii 1 and tl»e possession of power was everything, liis star had paled 
l>eforc that ol' the frail boy from the Apollonian school. In vain he had 
.succeeded to n heritage of almost absolute power, to which he had 
pietensiona as a relative, and rights as a colleague. His wisest acts but 
profited a contemned stripling, and he was without a party at the moment 
that he had been expectiitg u sovereignty. 

“ Iletter,** says a great authority “ is a po(>r and wise child than an 
old and foolish king, who wdll not bo advised, for out of prison he cometh 
10 reign.” Hut the superb Antony, focdisli as he had been, was teachable 
in the schcK>i tif adversity, and tlu* veterans who had so long vainly urged 
an ttccoininjdalion between him anti the young pretender, were deigned a 
friendlier aearing now that he had convinced himself that there remained 
but Auftistus who could secure him the appointments he coveted. Tht* 
rivals met, embraced, made their explanations, laid down their con- 
ditions, and swore a mutual service. The senators, alarmed at the recon- 
oilialion, were all the more delerinined to i*efiise Antony the largr 
proconsular command which was to havt* been its firstfruits, but the*tw(' 
chiefs transferred the decision to the people, and Antony was thus voted 
an aiithoriiy over some of the chief provinces of the empire, which wa^ 
10 accomplish, though in an unforeseen manner, the triumph of bis yoiin? 
rival. 

^’hen the time came when Antony was expected to [lay his pn'^ 
]M)rtion of service to the alliance, his wayward vanity again got the betttr 
of his gratitude, and he unceremoniously flung a&ide a friendship whose 
services were iu>w for another. Auguatiia made bis customary appeal to 
public ofiaiiion, and ni>t conUHit with exettiof the discontent of the soldier^ 
and officers under Antony's cnwiwswidi «!• hurried, it is said, by his 
juvemie indignation, aided perhaps hj tlie counsels of Cicero,* to take 
men into pay, to get rid of hit rival by a treacherous atssatunalion. 

When Antony discovered and discomfited the plot, Augustus, who 
knew thni the I'lesartsiis looked to Ike tried experience of Antony as 
ikeir Iwss hope mastering Csarius and the chiefSi of the repuhliean 
f^iittiqdrnieT, found it necessary to do all an innocent man might do to frev 
himself from die imputation. He protested everywhere ggainsi Iks 
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ikbrication/* demanded a public inquest, and when, on proceeding to 
the consurs residence,, he was neither admitted nor allowed to see the 
witnesses, he publicly- br.anded his accuser with those cheap epithets — 
liar, calumnhftor, and impostor — which befitted perhaps equally his own 
affectation of indignant virtue. 

If the self-confidence of Antony was out of keeping with what a just 
e Miniate of his strength would have warranted, it must be confessed to 
have thrown no little uncertainty about the prospects of his rival, who, too 
\ oung to tranquillize the confidence of the great party whiph deshWl to 
l«)ok up to him as its head, might find the tavour of the people and the 
jii'isonal attachment of the veterans of little service in the isolation 
ilireatened by the distrust oi‘ the senate and the new hostility of the consul, 
ihit we are here to have a striking inauiiestation of the influence the moral 
solid exercises in the physical history of our race. T6 haughty patri- 
< like Antony and Brutus, tracing their birth to the demigods of the 
until or tlie early founders of the republic, Augustus w^as but a busy 
j>lotter of dubious birth, wdio "would be better employed in the lower 
» xercises of literature than in disturbing the magnificent game of j>olitics 
^\hich more respectable parties might reasonably enough contend about. 
Urey in arms or btatesmanship, they could not surmise that there lay any 
dangerous potency in the insignificant youth, jilready ridiculous for his 
crotchet concerning some incomprehensible claim to imperial rule whicli 
neither the law’s nor the constitution warranted. They not that for 
the great mass of the people — j)ivfacient of the future — the shadowy mantle 
et’ the gieat dictator liad fallen on these slender bhoulders, and that round 
that hjidcioub and thoughtful brow the W'eird diadem was already glittcr- 
iiiir. The magic of high achievement, the enchantment of a wondrqu-^ 
miulleetual supremacy w hich liad piissed away, were btill o]>erating tlirough 
ihe liulJow’ing channels of memory on the susceptible nature of the great 
in.i-s of Homan jmgaiiism. The “empire” that had passed away by 
\ iulencc, and existed not in law, had yet a truer being than tlie insti- 
'uiioua whidi W’cre temponirily supplying iu place. The unborn possi- 
bility of rule was in the Caesarian principle, and nowhere else. It was the 
t^nly element that combined force with authority, and therefore the only 
« ieinent on which that immense mass of demoralization — Homan society — 
umld rest. The principle of a goTcnimeut, which had been the in- 
carnate reign of genius on earth, had become hereditary in the ruined 
nature of the Homan world, and now, therefore, was hanging suspended 
ever its head, lirr^t to strike as a bword, and then to reign as a sceptre. 

To these powerful aids and accessories — which contemporary history 
Miows not to be unique — were added others that could belong but 

the great man's heir coming into the world at a period which was 
fdt to be an epoch of great aoctal transfomiation. Tlie presendment of a 
mighty change fermenting in erery mind, aided no doubt by the profound 
sutec^ of the first Gnar, had set in movanent through the empire a 
inuliifude of sfipernattual nunoon and beliefi^ which, predicting the 
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greatnefts of “ the coming man,” Blill more surely achieved it. He was 
the firstborn of a virgin, Attia, his mother, having been embraced by the 
god Apollo, or the Sun. During her pregnancy, a prodigy occurred bo 
mirely indicating that nature was producing a king for the Universe, tliat 
the fsenate, in a decree never executed, ordered that no child of the year 
should be preserved.* He was bom on the memorable day when Cicero 
crushed under the iron heel of power the conspiracy of Catiline and his 
associates; and on the hour of his birth, Nigidius, the astrologer, paid 
homage to his father, because the stars had conducted him to the certainty 
that in the mean room occupied by his wife the Lord of the World had been 
bom. The consular Cicero and the illustrious orator, Catullus, had had 
revcdalions of his favour with the Father of gods and men. His mother, also, 
liad had her vision, which spoke of a divine intermarriage with the stars, 
iind of heaven and earth being called in to witness her glory. Even the 
husband, pleased by the mythological invasion on his domestic rights, had 
seen in his dreams a auperaatural brilliancy issuing from his wife, and 
enlightening the darkness of a world. As a child, too, Augustus had 
cuderod some noisy frogs in his neighbourhood to silence, and they were 
silent; and, having Iwen left ns infant on the floor at bed-time, was not to 
be found next day, until his mother and friends, after long search, descried 
liim at the top of a higli t^ower, with Lis fine face turned towards the 
jtatornal element — the Sun. Wlien he entered Romo os the heir of llio 
murdered dictator, the sun again shone on him with remarkable brilliancy ; 
and when he gave his great games of Venus, the constellated Julius took 
up a prominent place in the heavens to consecrate, in the sight of all men, 
the miraculous destiny of the hcaiven-l»orii ruler. 

How many of these extraordinary Matoinents were ♦'ontemporaneou« 
with Augustus, and how many were ]>oiTo\vod later from more sacreil 
sources, it is hardly worth our while to inquin*. It is enough for otir 
purpose to know that thcix* existcHl ut the time the faitl), femnded on a 
supernatural piTsentinuuU, to confer on the cause that lelicitous impetus, 
which in o\ery country l>eloiigs to the jx>pular consciousness of a predeter- 
mined success. « 

On Uie other side, now that the periwl had arrived when Antony, in 
the drunken imitation of his great chieftain, was to stake his all on a 
single cast of Uio die, ou w hUsIi m coloMol a deatiny depended, it tunie<l 
out that his policy had not been so keedhui u his character might have 
predicated, lie liad forced the iinstabla aenaie to pass agrarian laws for 
lilt aoldiery, and to confer ou Uietn other privilogea. He had secured the 
coiamand of lai^ sums of money. He had appointed his friends to 
important military commandii, and wielding yet, as oonsul, the powers to 
give elect to hU treason under the highest sanction known to the Roman 
constitutiem, waa entitled, at the expiration of lus year of office, to claim 
as hit right the prooonialate of the all-important Cisalpine proTiace. 
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Altogether, his position was not an assured one, but it was strong in tlie 
weakness of his foes, whose forces were spread about in remote countries, 
or ill organized, and had to receive his attack at the time and in the 
manner which suited his purpdses. 

But his first interview with the legions that lay under his command at 
Bi'undisium admonislied him that he had not yet sounded the depths of Ins 
danger. Claiming the mastery which, through such miscreants as himself, 
liad become the right of their all-effective swords, the soldiers bade him 
mniint his tribunal and explain as he best could the delay of their donati^'es, 
ilici postponement of their vengeance on the murderers of Ctesar, and his 
systematic ill-treatment of the filins divtj whom tliey recognized ns the only 
lair of their late chief. 

The first lieutenant of the great man had learnt not to be unwortliy 
of an occasion that required courageous vigour, lie met and overawed 
their mutiny by the immediate execution of the more insolent of their 
number; and by increasing his largesses to the rest, was able to despatch 
them towards the province for which he was now to contend with Decimus 
Brutus and the army of the senate. 

But the ability and sustaiued energy of the debauched old soldier wns 
(<f no avail against the opposition of Augustus, who “ was the adder in 
the path that biteth the Lorse*s heels, so that his rider shall iail backward.'’ 
Kncoiiraging every friendship, sootliing every antipatJiy, creating every 
aid, extracting every use, and using every influence, the young leader met 
Antony everywhere, and left him unable to count upon any of his 
)<‘source8. He waylaid him by assassins in his own house; assisted Piso 
and Cicero to attack him in the senate; had him scowled at by the people 
Slid veterans in tlie Forum, deserted by the legions he most counted upon 
ni the field, and finally, bringing in the aid of considerable forces, enabled 
tlie new consuls, Hirtius and Pansa, to rout him as he was besieging 
Pecimus Brutus in the fortified city of Modena. 

The two consuls died of injuries received in the battle, the young 
.\ngustp8 being accused of causing the wounds of tlie one and poisoning 
iliose of the other, in the hope that their deaths would confer on him the 
< xecutivc power as consul, with the command of the army. But with his 
success had grown the jealousy of the senate, and the fancied power on his 
bide of shoiring them its danger ; and between the exigencies of the one and 
the alarms of the other, it was clear that a Gordian knot was about to be 
farmed, which the sword of a Koman Deux Decembre could alone unfasten. 
As in 1851, the Legislative Assembly, in yielding to the demand of 
repealing Uie law which forbade the re-election of Louis Napoleon as 
Fresident, would probably have postponed or escaped the successful coup 
<tQt which followed, so it is possible tliat the Homan senate would have 
acted wisely in rescinding the constitutional enactment, which made the 
age of Augustus a disqualification for the oonsulate. 

Anna leocnti 

Oisata dot q«i justa scfsl. 
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To their assumptiou of the tones of mastery, and their orders to join 
Decimns Brutus in the pursuit of Antony, he replied by sending four 
hundred legionaries — the delates of his army— with a petition for the 
consulate. The instructions of the veterans brooked no delay, and when 
time was asked fur deliberation, one of them pointed to his sword, and 
curtly told the senate, If you will not, this will.’* 

Like the French Assembly, “ they would not,” and a few weeks later 
fight legions of tried soldiers entered the city amid the silence of some 
und the applauding shouts of others, posted themselves in the public 
places, and scarcely deigning to notice the show of resistance made by 
some of the senators, pledged their rude patriotism to secure the integrity 
of that appeal lo the sovereign will of the Homans, to which the injustice 
of a cabal had reluctantly I'orced their master. The senators now listened 
to reason. They had before declared him the saviour of his country ; with 
the aid of the veterans they were willing now to choose him as their consul 
h I'urgenrc. But respect for legality was a paramount law in the policy of 
Augustus, und even for so patriotic au object he could not spare theii‘ 
enthuHia^iii fho inobt iiihigiiificant of the forms of the constitution. And 
rightly. For who of the mighty multitude, then hallooing him on, knew so 
well as he, that of their tnjce glorious republic, forms were now all that 
reinamed lo them ? When every legality was duly fultllled, the voices of 
the Hfiiale and peojde were found in Imppy accordance with the swonls 
i>i the vfU^rans. Augustus was elected chief magistrate of Rome and 
anntuander-in-chiof of its armies ; and thus to the shame of a very high 
degree of civilization, did this little deformed and unscrupulous adven- 
turer become the master of the greatest empire in the universe. 

As it is iKit the aim of this paper to follow Augustus in his career of 
general, wo jmims the circumstanceM which formed the triumvirate and 
enabled him to destroy tin* h^^t remnant of the senatorial arms, and 
procoid U) huiii uj» the iKility by which a man so unconsidered in many 
of his attributes iiianaged to retain in his hands, for the rest of a long lifv? 
the unohalJengtHi sway over n mighty empire estublislied by the robust 
arms of men atvustomed to iuuk on se]>ublican freedom as the iine 
MON of national existence. 

We may divide the public life of Augustus into two epochs. — 

1. He U^an by finding that his natural associate, Antony, nuned view? 
of ambition for bimself, and that, wnh Iba waalth and forces of the empire' 
in hit ex]^enood hand, he was both for him and the senate the daxigtr 
of the moment Neither tdd nor infiuential enough to stand against him 
alone, he was the more inclined to the party of the senate, as its alUancr 
gave a eolonr of legality to Ids pretensions, a character of respeotabffity 
to his policy, and furnished him vrtth those materials of otganitttion aitd 
tmeasifiiia of public action above all things omeotial to die preteoder 
who lull a })arty to strengthen. Acquirii^ ersdit and ecMiderataoB 
mtlier thnii evidencing authority, he aimed at gradually ccmaolidatiiig 
his position by a prudent i^sleiu of ooalitioii, and by allowing time in 
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sure progress clearly to impersonate in him the principle of Ceesarian 
^overeignty. 

2. When the death of Antony gave him the whole empire, and 
enabled him to act out his own policy, a modest abnegation of personal 
ambition formed the surface of each day’s conduct, combined with a 
carefully organized plan of quietly absorbing the whole action of the 
>lale. All his arts, those “ arts” which Tacitus shrewdly contrasts with 
liiC ‘‘dissimulation” of Tiberius, were directed to make the people 
loraet the unsparing cruelty that had disgraced and helped hilu as 
ihearnu'd competitor for power. He became the just, conciliatory, and 
l.iimble friend who exercised jurisdiction, but under compulsion, and 
iIk'U but for the honour of the state, and the "well-being of his Allow- 
iitizens, his statecraft designated by himself a comedy in his dying hour, 
having no other aim than to convince the world that was to do it the 
most precious service which can fall within the power of an individual, 

I hat he was consenting to honour it with a slavery that formed the 
iii<ister passion of his existence. 

Doing homage to all the instincts, good and bad, of the people — 
making their pleasure almost his chief rule of conduct — he was generous, 
lifxible, familiar, the personal friend of almost every Roman: — merciful 
ly habit, severe by policy, contemning injuries to himself when not 
jierilous to Ids j)ower, as punisliing injuries on the public when coni- 
laitfed by his own household, and omitting no means nf flattering the 
^u.sceptibilities, personal or political, of men who were all the more ready 
lo become his thives the more he treated them as his fellow-citizens. He 
<'Steiitalioubly reruj>ed civic rights to foreigners, whose claims had been 
i reased on him by his wife and t^tep-son, revived the use of the old distin- 
juishing garment of Rome, wearing himself, after the fashion of a 

< mcinnatiis, a homely toga spun by his wife and daughters ; walked about 
Uie streets as a private citizen, jilaiiily attired, without lictors or the 

0 rdinary insignia of magisterial powder, and returned to a simple, orderly 
home, in whose occujMiiion he had been preceded by a second-rate 
rhetorician. In the law-courts he more than once appeared to be cross- 

< xumined as nu ordinary w itness. He voted, as the other citizens, with 
tns tribe, in the annual elections ; went round after the manner of the 
«ntcients, with his own candidates, offering them to popular adoption, with 
t-.c modest proviso, “if they deserve tlie honour,” and patiently suffered 
lioiu time to- time refractory essays of indejjendence by his senalc, as 

1 idiculotu in themselves as they must liave been trying to the temper of 
I lie nuiBter. In the same spirit, when his adopted sons Caius and Luchui 
Agrippa-— the children of his sister — were made chiefs of the Equestrian 
Unler, and promoted to the consular dignity, lie earnestly sought to have 
the credit of declining for them the distinction, and carried so hr his ftar 

anything approaching to kingly prerogative, or the semblance of dicta- 
lorial power, t hat he flrmly repelled the title of dbnustis, or master, with 
which his flatterers sought to addrera Lim, as well as the royal surname 
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IlomuluS) for whose laudatory allusiou to bis second founding of llic city 
ho avowed his preference. 

He often declined the consulate, pcrseveringly refused the dangerous 
honour of the formal dictature, ever and anon affected to resign his powers, 
carefully stipulated when he resumed them for a limited tenure, and 
constantly refused to suffer any decree for regulating the succession to the 
empire, in the fear of suggesting too plainly to the Romans the tale of 
their perished liberties. 

In fact, as in aemblance, this able politician was in no Inirry of 
acquisitiveness. Satisfied with what he had, he was sure that time was 
but ripening for him what remained. Patiently awaiting the fundamental 
changes he sought, he introduced them but as fair pretexts and apt 
occasions offered. lie organized a system of aristocratic precedence at 
the public games, after some public contumely on an honourable senator. 
On the pretext of guarding distant provinces, he establiHhed, instead of 
temporary levies, permanently standing armies. lie introduced into the 
city, as a personal defence, the Picctorian guards, out of the need of sub- 
duing an election tumult, and quietly allowed anarchy to reign in Rom > 
through months before he could be induced to accept for its repression tin* 
extraordinary powers which he then of course retained until his death 
Respecting forms while changing substance, shocking no interests, break- 
ing up no customs, adapting his views of ambition to all the circumstances 
of the lime and people — with the soldiers no more than their general or 
imptraior ; with the people but a tribune or consul; with the senate but 
their leading member, orprince/is; presciving every exterior of a republic 
c»ver a monarchy wholly uncontrolled — his filicitous policy 8uccessfnl]\ 
convoyed the illusion that if greatness was his fortune, abnegation was Ins 
nature, and Uint the >vorst of all forms of government was the m(»«t 
propitious to tJus happiness of the fH^ople. 

Allowing much for the necesnities of event, and making every dedne- 
tion for the influence of chance, l>oth of which must count for sometliim? 
in Uie w*isc5t combinations of human ]K)Ucy, avc arc yet compelled to the 
conclusion, iliut rarely could such achievements have stood to any nisu*^ 
views of policy, in a luort^ direct rcdalhmship of cause and effect. He 
hsd to contend witli five civil wars and tba fimtions they left, with eleven 
oocspiracica, witli armios oftoii inutiaoiiai always insolent, with a metro- 
politan population frequently on the brink of famine, and an einpln* wide 
as Europe in utter derangement and oonfiuion ; yet by we magic, which 
some writers say was neillier geniua nor statesmanship, tliia young man 
manigod to suMue every opponent, conquer every difficulty, and solidly 
eetnbliib himself in beiedilary rule over the great commonwealth, to leave 
it at last to hit flunily, after a fifty yean* reign, in a state of unparalleled 
qiiiil and oontentmeot. 
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and §an0ht(rs, 

AN EVERY*DAY RTORY. 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

Mr. Osborne’s Secret. 

SBORNE and Roger came to the 
Hall ; Molly found Roger established 
there when she returned after this 
absence at home. She gathered 
that Osborne waa coming ; but very 
little was said about him in any way. 
The squire scarcely ever left his wife’s 
room now ; he sat by her, watching 
her, and now and then moaning to 
himself. She was so much under the 
influence of opiatop that she did not 
often rouse up ; but when she did, 
she almost invariably asked for Molly. 
In their rare t^te-a-tOte, she would 
ask after Osborne — where he was, if 
he had been told, and if he was com- 
ing 7 In her weakened and confused 
state of intellect she seemed to have 
ri iaint'd two strong impressions — one, of the sympathy v/ith which Molly 
had received her confidence about Osborne ; the other, of the anger which 
her husband entertained against him. Before the squire she never men- 
tioned Osborne's name; nor did she seem at her ease in speaking about 
him to Roger, while, when she was alone with Molly, she hardly spoke of 
nny one else. She must have had some sort of wandering idea that Roger 
blamed his brothec, while she remembered Molly’s eager defence, which 
had thonght hopelessly improbable at the time. At any rate she 
made Molly her confidant about her first-born. She sent her to ask 
Roger how soon he vrould come, for she seemed to know perfectly well 
tliat he was coming. 

“Tell me all Roger says, lie will Udl you.” 

But it was several days before Molly could ask Roger any qnestioiis ; 
And meanwhile Mrs. Hamlet’s state had materially altered. At length 
Molly came upon Roger sitting in the library, his head buried in his 
handi^ He dU not hear lier ibotstep till alio was dose beside him. Then 
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lie lifted up IiIh face, red, and stained M'ith tears, lii.s hair all ruffled up 
and in disorder. 

Tve been wanting to sec you alone,” she began. “ Your mother 
does 80 want some news of your brother Osborne. She told me last week 
to ask you about him, but I did not like to speak of him before your father.” 

“ She hardly ever named him to me.” 

“ I don’t know why ; for to me she used to talk of him perpetually. 

1 have seen so little of her this week, and I think she forgets a great deal 
now. Still, if you don’t mind, I should like to be able to tell her some- 
thing if she asks me again.” 

He put his head again between his hands, and did not answer her for 
some time. 

What does she want to know ? ” said he, at last. Does slie know 
tkii Oibome ia coming soon — any day ? ^ 

Yes. But she wants to know where he 

1 can’t tell you. 1 don’t exactly know. 1 believe ke*li abrmly hut 
I’m not sure.” 

** But you’ve hi iil paju’s U tter to him 7 ” 

“ Tve sent it to a friend of hie who will kwnr beHiw then I Vo 
where he's to be found. You muil kmr that he ifli’l Ate flw 
rreditors, Molly. You can’t have been one of the ftuttiiy, Khe 0 ehiM of 
the house almost, without knowing that HiimIl Fof ihil mA for odbir 
rmiions 1 don’t exactly know whei*u ho ia.** 

will tell her so. You are sure he will eoMtf ** 

** Quite sure. But, Molly, 1 think my no&er mmf Kve ecMM 
yvt ; don’t you ? Dr. Nicholls said io yeaterdey when he waehere with 
your father. He said she had rallied more than ho hid over ozpooled. 
You’re not afiwid of any change that makes you so anxiowi for OebeenA 
coming 7 

** No. It s only for her that 1 tibked. She did seem so to crave for news 
of him. I think she drQam(«d of him ; aud then when alie wakened it 
waa a relief to her to talk about him to me. She always seemed to 
associate me with him. We U8t*d to apeak so much of him when we 
were together.” 

don’t knowwlialwe should any of us have done without you. 
You’ve been like a daughter to my mother.” 

1 do to love her,” aaid Molly, aoftly. 

** Yea ; 1 aee. Have you ever noticed that she someuroes calls you 
' Fanny t * It was tlie name of a little aialer of ouri who died. 1 think 
aht ofoen takve you for her. It was partly that, and partly that at meh a 
time aa this one can't aland on fomialiuea, that madetne call you Molly- 
1 hope you don’t mind it ? ” 

**No; 1 like it. But will you leU me aometlting more about your 
Imiher 7 She really htuigera for newt of him.” 

^ She'd better aak me herself. Yet, no ! 1 am ao inTolved pm* 
WNbaa of eeereey, Molly, that I couldn't witiaQr her if ahe once bggen 
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to question me. 1 believe he*s in Belgium, and that he went there about 
a fortnight ago, partly to avoid his creditors. You know my father has 
refused to pay his debts ? ” 

Yes ; at least, I knew something like it.’* 

“ I don’t believe my father could raise the money all at once without 
having recourse to steps 'which he would exceedingly recoil from. Yet 
for the time it places Osborne in a very awkwaid position.” 

“ I think what vexes your father a good deal is some mystery as to 
how the money was spent.” 

** If my mother ever says anything about that part of the afTkir,” saiil 
liOger, hastily, “ assure her from me that there’s nothing of vice or 
wrong-doing about it. I can’t say more : I’m tired. But set her miftd 
at ease on this point.” 

“ I’m not sure if she remembers all her painful anxiety about this,” 
said Molly. “ She used to speak a great deal to me about him before 
you came, when your father seemed so angry. And now, whenever she 
sees me she wants to talk on the old subject ; but she doesn’t remember 
so clearly. If she were to see him I don’t believe she would recollect why 
she was uneasy about him while he was absent.” 

** He must be here soon. I expect him every day,” said Roger, uneasily. 

“ Do you think your father will he very angry with him 7 ” asked 
Molly, with as much timidity as if the .squire’s displeasure might be 
directed against her. 

“ 1 don’t know,” said Roger. My mother’s illness may alter him ; 
hut he didn't easily forgive us formerly. I remember once — but that is 
nothing to the purpose. I can’t help fancying that he has put himself 
under some strong restraint for my mother’s sake, and that he won’t 
express much. But it doesn’t follow that he will forget it. My father 
is a man of few affections, but what he has ore very strong ; he feels any- 
thing that touclics him on these points deeply and permanently. That 
unlucky valuing of the property ! It has given my father tlic idea of 
post-obits ” 

“ What are they ? ” asked Molly. 

“ Raising money to be paid on wy father's death, which, of course, 
involves calcuktions as to the duration of his life.” 

How shocking ! ” said she. 

** I'm as sure at 1 am of my own life that Oibome never did anything 
( f the kind. But my father expressed his suspicions in language that 
irritated Osborne ; and he doesn’t speak out, and won’t justify himself 
even as much aa he might ; and^ mneh as he loves me, I’ve but little 
indiieiice over him, or else he would tell my father all. Well, we must 
Isare it to time,” he added, atghing. My mother would hare hroof^ 
us ad right, if ahe'd been what ahe once was.” 

He turned away, leaving Molly very md. Slie knew that every 
tnembw of tlie fomily abe cared for ao mu^ waa in trouble, out of which 
she saw no exit *, and her s mall power of helping them was diminishing 
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day by day as Mr^. Hamley sank more and more under the influence of 
opiatea and stupefying illness. Her father had spoken to her only this 
very day of the desirableness of her rrtumiug home for good. Mrs. 
(jibson wanted l)er — for no particular reason, but for many small fi*ag- 
ments of reasons. Mrs. Hamley had ceased to want her much, only 
occasionally appearing to remember her existence. Her position (her 
father thought — the idea had not entered her head) in a family of which 
the only woman was an invalid confined to bed, was becoming awkward. 
Ihit Molly had begged hard to remain two or three days longer— only 
that— only till Friday. If Mrs. Hamley should want her (she argued, 
with tears in her eyes), and should hear that she had left the house, she 
.would think her so unkind, so ungrateful ! 

My dear child, she’s getting past wanting any one I The keenness 
of earthly feelings is deadened.” 

^‘Papa, that is worst of all. I cannot bear it. I won’t believe it. She 
may not ask for me again, and may quite forget me ; but I’m sure, to 
the very last, if the medicines don’t stupefy her, she will look round fur 
the squire iiud her childixm. For poor Osborne most of all ; because he's 
in sorrow.” 

Mr. (ribsou shook liis head, but said not lung in reply. In a minute 
or two he askeni,— 

** 1 don’t like to take you away while you even fancy you can be of 
tiMT or comfort to one who has been so kind to yon. But, if she hasn't 
wanted you before Friday, wdll you bo convinced, will you come home 
willingly 7” 

** If I go then, I may see her once again, even if she hasn’t asketl for 
ino 7 ” inquired Molly. 

** Yes, of course. You imiht make no noise, no step; but you may 
go ill and see her, 1 must tell you, I'm almost certain site won't ask 
for you,” 

**But slio may, pajm. 1 will go home on Friday, if she has not. I 
think she will.” 

So Molly hung about the house, Uying to do uU she could out of the 
sick-room, ibr the comfort of those in it. They only came out for meals, 
or fur neocmary business, and found little time for talking to her, so her 
life was aoliUry enough, waiting for Uie call that never came. The 
evening of the day on wrliich she had had the above conversation with 
lUgeri Oebome arrived. He came straight into the drawing-room, where 
Molly was seated on the rug, reading by firelight, as she did not like to 
ring for candles merely for her own use. Osborne came in, with a kind 
of huriy, which almost made him appear as if be would trip himmif 
up, and lUI down. Molly rose. He bad not noticed her before ; now he 
came forwerda, end took hold of both her hands, leading her into the foil 
flideering U|^ end straining his eyes to look into her fiioe. 

** llnw is she ? You will tell mo— you must know the truth 1 Pvt 
tiwdM day nod night dbee I got your father's ieiier.” 
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Before slie could frame her answer, he had sate down in the nearest 
chair, covering his eyes with his hand. 

“ She’s very ill,’', said Molly. “ That you know ; but I don’t think 
^he suffers much pain. ‘ She has wanted you sadly.” 

lie groaned aloud. My father forbade me to come.” 

“ I know ! ” said Molly, anxious to prevent his self-reproach. “ Your 
brother was away, too. I think no one knew how ill she was — she had 
been an invalid for so long.” 

“ You know Yes ! she told you a great deal — she was veiy fond 

of yon. And God knows how I loved lier. If I had not been forbidden to 
come home, I should have told her all. Does my father know of my 
coining now ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Molly ; “ I told him papa had sent for you.” 

Just at that moment the squire came in. He had not teard of Osborne’s 
arrival, and was seeking Molly to ask her to write a letter for him. 

Osborne did not stand up when his father entered. He was too much 
exhausted, too much oppressed by his feelings, and also too much estranged 
by Ilia father's angry, suspicious letters. If he had come forward with 
any manifestation of feeling at this moment, everything might have been 
ilinercnt. But he waited fur his father to see him before he uttered a word. 
All that the squire said when liis eye fell upon him at last was, — 

** You here, air ! ” 

And, breaking off in the directions he was giving to Mvlly, he abruptly 
b ft the room. All the time his heart was yearning after his first-born; 
but mutual pride kept them asunder. Yet he went straight to the butler, 
and asked of him when Mr. Osborne had arrived, and how he had come, 
inul if he had had any refreshment — dinner or what — since his arrival ? 

“ For I tliiiik I forget everything now ! ” said the poor squire, putting 
his hand up to his head. ^^Fur the life of me, I can't remember whether 
\N<‘'ve had dinner or nut; these king nights, and all this sorrow and 
''.Itching, quite bewilder me.” 

Perhajw, sir, you ^^ilI take .some dinner with Mr. Osborne. Mi*s. 
Morgan is sending up his directly. You hardly sate down at dinner-time, 

you thought my mistress wanted something.” 

Ay ! I rememWr now. No ! I won’t have any more. Give 
^Ir. Osborne what wine he chooses. Perhaps Itc can eat and drink.” 

the s(|ulre went a^^ay upstairs with bitterness as well aa sorrow in 
In'* heart. 

\Vl)eD lights were brought, Molly was struck with the change in 
< He lcx>ked liaggard oiid worn ; {>erhap8 wdth travelling and 

anxiety. Not quite such a dainty gentleman either, as Molly bad thought 
bun, when slie bad last seen him calling on her stepmother, two months 
H*fure. But she liked him better now. llio tone of his remarks pleased 
her more. Ue was simpler, and Jess ashamed of showing hia feeUngs. 
He asked after Roger in a warm, longing kind of way. Roger was out ; 
lit had ridden to AshconiW to transact some bmunesi for the squire. 
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Osborne evidently wished for his return ; and hung about restlessly in llie 
driiwiiig-room after he had dined. 

“ You are sure I may not ne*© her to-night ?” he asked Molly, for tlie 
ihiid or fourth time. 

“ No, indeed. I will go up again if you like it. But Mrs. Jones, tlii* 
nurse Dr. Nicholls seat, is a very decided person. I went up w'hile you 
were at dinner, and Mrs. Hamley had just taken her drops, and was 
on no account to be disturbed by seeing any one, much less by any 
excitement.’* 

Osborne kept walking up and down the long drawing-room, half talking 
to himself, half to Molly. 

I wihli Roger would come. He seems to be the only one to give me 
II welcome. Does my father always live upstairs in my mother’s rooms, 
Mifcis Gibson ? ” 

“ He has done since her last attack. I believe he reprimches himsclj' 
for not having been enough alarmed before.” 

“You heard all the words he said to me : they were not much of n 
wcdcome, W(*r(* they ? And my dear mother, who always — whether I wa** 
To blame or not 1 suppose Roger Ls sure to come home to-night 7” 

“ Quite .sure,” 

“ You arc* staying here, are you not? Do you ol'len see iiiy mother, 
«»i does this (»innii)otent nurse keep you out too ? ” 

“ Mrs. Hamley hasn’t asked for me for three days now, and I don t 
go into her room unless she asks. I’m leaving on Friday, 1 believe.” 

** Wy mother was' very fond of you, I know.” 

After a while he said, in a vniee that had a great deal of sensitive pali* 
in Its tone,— 

I 8upJ^o^e — do }on hiiuw wlu'thvr .die i.s quite conscious — qiiiiv 
herself?” 

** Not iilwa>« conscious,” said M<»Ily, tenderly. “She has to take y-> 
juany opiates. But she never wttnd< r.s, only forgets, and sleej*.” 

“ Oh, mother, inutlier !” said he, stopping suddenly, and hanemg ovtr 
the fjn‘, hi> liunds on the chimney -jnvce. 

Wiicn Roger came home, Molly thoi\ght it time to letire. Poor girl •' 
it was getting time for her to leave this scene of distress in which she 
be of no use*. She sobbed ln'raelf to sleep this Tuesday night. 
Two days mot e, and it would 1m* Friday ; and slie would have to wrench 
up the mou she had hhot do>vn into this grt»uud. The weather wa^ 
bright the next morning; and morning and sunny weather cheer up young 
haarta. Molly sate in the dining-room making U:n for the gentlemen a» 
they came down. She could not help lioping that the squire and Osbcoiie 
might come to a better understanding beibre she left ; for alter all, in 
the discusidon bc^rween lather and son, lay a bitterer sting than in the 
itlnees sent by God. But though they met at the brcskfast-lablet they 
piiipoiely stoided addnsottng eiu^ other. Perhaiis the natural subject of 
cimversation between the two, at such a time, would have been Osborne's 
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long journey the night before ; but he had never spoken of the place he 
had come from, whether north, south, east, or west, and the squire did not 
choose to allude to anything that might bring out what his son wished 
to conceal. Again, there was an unexpressed idea in both their minds 
that Mrs. Hamley’s present illness was much aggravated, if not entirely 
brought on, by the discovery of Osborne’s debts ; so, many inquiries and 
answers on that head were tabooed. In fact, their attempts at easy con- 
versation were limited to local subjects, and principally addressed to Molly 
or Roger. Such intercourse was not productive of pleasure, or even of 
friendly feeling, though there was a thin outward surface of politeness and 
peace. Long before the day was over, Molly wished that she had acceded 
to her father’s proposal, and gone home with him. No one seemed to 
want her. Mrs. Jones, the nurse, assured her time after time that 
-Mrs. Hamley had never named her name ; and her saiull services in the 
vlck-room were not required since there was a regular nurse. Osborne 
:irid Roger seemed all in all to each other ; and Molly now felt how much 
tlj(' sliort conversations she had had with Roger had served to give her 
‘vjinething to think about, all during the remainder ef her solitary days. 

( Isbornc was extremely polite, and even expressed his gratitude to her for 
her attentions to his mother in a very pleasant manner; but he appeared 
to be unwilling to show her any of the deeper feelings of his heart, and 
almost ashamed of liis exhibition of emotiou the night before, lie spoke 
t(» her as any agreeable young man 8peak.s to any plens^int young lady; 
i<ut Molly almost resented tins. It was only the squire who seemed to 
make her of any account. He gave her letters to write, small bills to 
leckon up; and she could liave ki.s.sed his hands for thankfulness. 

The lost afternoon of her stay at the Hall came. Roger had gone out on 
I he squire's business. Molly went into the garden, thinking over the lai^t 
i»iimmer, when Mrs. llaniley’s sofa used to be placed under the old cedar- 
tree on the lawn, and when the warm air seemed to be scented with roses 
:md sweetbriar. Now, the tiees were lealJeas, — there was no sweet odour 
m the keen frosty air; and looking up at the house, there were the white 
^'iieets of blinds, shutting out the pale winter sky from the invalid’s room. 
Then she thought of the day her fother bad brought her the news of his 
»*€crind marriage : the thicket was tangled w'ith dead weeds and rime and 
lK»ar-frost ; and the beaiitifui fine articulation of branches and lx)ugba and 
delicate twigs were all intertwined in iesfless distinctness against the sky. 
Could she ever be so passionately unhappy again? Was it gcodneati or 
was it numbness, that made her feel as though life wa.H too short to be 
troubled much about anything ? death seemed the only reality. Hke had 
neither energy nor b<art to walk for or briskly ; and tamed back towards 
the house. The ailemoon sun was shining brightly on the windows; and, 
"tirred np to uttiymal activity by aome unknown cause, the housemaids 
^ted opened the ahutters and windows of the generally unused libiaxy. 
The middle window was also a door ; the white-painted wood wem halfowogr 
up. Molly tum^ along the little fli^-paved path that led jMMt the hbrary 
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windows to tlic gate in the white railings at the front of the house, and 
went in at the opened doors. She had had leave given to choose out any 
books she wished to read, and to take them home with her ; and it was 
just the sort of half-dawdling employment suited to her taste this after- 
noon. She mounted on the ladder to get to a particular shelf high up in 
a dark comer of the room ; and finding there some volume that looked 
interesting, she sat down on the step to read part of it. There she sat, in 
her bonnet and cloak, when Osborne suddenly came in. lie did not see 
her at first; indeed, he seemed in such a hurry that he probably might 
not have noticed her at all, if she had not spoken. 

Am I in your way ? I only came here for a minute to look for some 
books.’’ She came down the steps as she sjioke, still holding the book in 
her hand. 

Not at all. It is I who am disturbing you. I must just wiite a 
letter for the post, and then 1 shall be gone. Is not this open door loo 
cold for you ? ” 

** Oh, no. It is so fresh and pleasant.” 

She began to read again, sitting on the lowest step of the ladder ; he 
to write at the large old-fashioned writing-table close to the window. 
There was a minute or two of profound silence, in which the rapid 
scratching of Osborne's pen upon the paper was the only sound. Then 
came a click of the gate, and Roger stood at the open door. Ills face was 
towards Osborne, sitting in the light ; his back to Molly, crouched up in 
her corner. He held out a letter, and said in hoarse breathlessness — 

** Here’s a letter from your wife, Osborne. I went past the post-office 
and thought-- ■ ” 

Osborne stood up, angry disxuay upon his face. 

“ Roger 1 wliat have you done I Don’t you see her ? ” 

Roger looked round, and Molly stood up in her corner, red, trembling, 
miserable, as Uiough she were a guilty person. Roger entered tlie room. 
Ail three seemed to bo equally dismayed. Molly was the first to speak ; 
she came forward and said — 

“I am ao sorry! You didn't wisli me to hear ir, but I couldn't 
help it You will trust me, won’t you?” and turning to Roger she 
said to him with tears in her eyes—** Please say you know I shall 
not tell.” 

We can't help it,” raid Osborne, gloomily. “ Only Roger, who 
knew of what iinportance it was, ought to have looked round him before 

speaking.” 

** 8o I aliouM raid Roger. ** I’m more vexed with myself th#n yon 
can ccooeive. Not but what I'm as sure of you as of myaelf,” contimied 
he, iuming to Molly. 

**Yes; but,” aaki Osborne, **yoo see how many chances ibm are 
UmH even the beat^UMniiijif peranns may let out what it is of aoeh conse- 
^nenga to ase to keep araet” 

** 1 know you think it 00 ,** aaid Roger. 
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Well, don’t let us begin that old discussion again — at any rate, not 
before a third person.” 

Molly Lad had hard w^rk all this time to keep from oiying. Now 
that she was alluded to as the third person before whom conversation was 
to be restrained, she said — 

“I’m going away. Perhaps I ought not to have been here. Pm 
very sorry — very. But I will try and forget what I’ve heard.” 

“ You can’t do that,” said Osborne, still ungraciously. “ But will 
30 U promise me never to speak about it to any one — not even to me, or 
to Roger ? Will you try to act and speak as if you had never heard it ? 
I’m sure, from what Roger has told me about you, that if you give nio 
this promise I may rely upon it.” 

“ Yes ; I will promise,’ ’ said Molly, putting out her hand as a kind of 
])Tedge. Osborne took it, but rather as if the action was superfluous. 
She added, “ I think I should have done so, even without a promise. 
But it is, perhaps, better to bind oneself. I will go away now. I wish I’d 
never come into this room.” 

She put down her book on the table very softly, and turned to leave 
the room, choking down her tears until she was in the solitude of her 
own chamber. But Roger was at the door before her, holding it open for 
her, and reading — she felt that he was reading — her face. He held out 
Ilia hand for hers, and his firm grasp expressed both sympathy and regret 
for what had occurred. 

She could hardly keep back her sobs till she reached her bedroom. 
Her feelings had been overwrought for some time past, without finding 
tlie natural vent in action. The leaving llamley Hall had seemed 
bo sad before ; and now she was troubled with having to bear away a 
M'cret which she ought never to have known, and the knowledge of 
which had brought out a very uncomfortable responsibility. Then there 
would arise a very natural Avouder ns to who was Osborne’s wife. Molly 
had not stayed so long and so intimately in the Hamley family without 
Iteing well aware of the manner in which the future lady of Hamley was 
planned for. The squire, for instance, partly in order to show that Osborne, 
his heir, was above the reach of Molly Gibson, the doctor’s daughter, in the 
early days before he knew Molly well, had oflen alluded to the grand, the 
hi'.di, and the wealthy marriage which Hamley of Hamley, as r e p r ese n ted 
by his clever, brilliant, handsome son Osborne, might be expected to 
Mrs. Hamley, too, unconsciously on her jjart, showed the projects 
that site was oonsUntly devising for the reception of the unknown 
daughter-in-law that was to be. 

“ The drawiisg-ioom must be rehimished when Osborne marries 
or " Osborne’s wife will like to bare the west suite of rooms to hmslf s 
it will pyy iia pa be a trial to her to lire with the old coa|do; but we 
mutt amnge it so that ahe will led it as little ss possible Of ooime,' 
«rhrn Mrs. Osbeme ecmies we must try and give her a new cairiage ) tbs 
old one does well enough ibr us '’-^bese, and similar speeches bad given 
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IS 

Molly the impreMion of the future Mrs. Osborne as of some beautiiul 
grand young lady, whose very presence would make the old Hall into a 
stately, formal mansion, instead of the pleasant, unceremonious home that 
it was at present* Osborne, too, who had spoken with such languid 
criticism to Mrs. Gibson about various country belles, and even in his 
own home was apt to give himself airs— only at home hu airs wer*^ 
f)oetical]y fastidious, while with Mrs. Gibson they had been socially 
iastidious — what unspeakably elegant beauty had he chosen for his 
wile 7 Who hud satishod him ; and yet satisiying him, had to have 
her marriage kept in concealment from his parents? At length Molly 
tore hcrsell' up from her wondcrings. It was of no use : she could 
not find out; she might not even try. The blank wall of her promise 
blocked up the way. Perhaps it was not even right to wonder, and 
endeavour to remember slight speeches, casual mentions of a name, so as 
to piaoe them together into something coherent. Molly dreaded seeing 
either of the brothers again; but they all met at dinner-time as if 
nothing had happened. The squire wjis taciturn, either from melancholy 
or diapleaaure. He had never spoken to Osborne since his return, 
excepting about the ooinmoneat trifles, when intercourse could not be 
avoided ; and hia wife's state oppressed him like a heavy cloud coming 
over the light of his day. Osborne put €>11 un indifferent manner to hiR 
father, which Molly felt sure was assumed ; but it was not conciliator}', 
lor all that. Koger, quiet, steady, and natural, talked more than all the 
others ; but ho too was uneasy, and in distress on many aocount^. 
‘Po-day he principally addressed himself to Molly ; entering into rather 
l(Hig narrations of late discoveriea in natural history, which kepi up the 
current of talk without requiring much reply from any one. Molly Iiiul 
tt.vpeoted Osborne to look something different from u^ual — conscious, or 
aaliamed, or resentful, or even “ married ” — ^l)ut he was exactly Uie 
Oabcnio of Uie morning — handsome, elegant, languid in manner and in 
look i cordial with Ids brother, polite towards her, secretly uneasy at the 
state of things iH^weeo hia father and himself. She would never have 
guaaiid the coooaaled romance which lay perdu under that everynday 
bobaviour. She had always wished to oonio into direct contact with a 
lovo-iloiy : hero alio was, and she only found it very uncomfortahie ; 
thoro was a aeoae ol' ooncoalmeiii and uucertainty about it a)' ; and her 
liQiiosl otraighilbrward lather, her quiet lilo at llollii^ford, which, oven 
with all ICO drawbacks, wio obovo-board, and where everybody knew 
whal ovorybody was doing, semed seoure and pleaooni in compartaon. 
Of course she tell great )uun at quilting the Hall, and at tins mute teoweU 
sbo hod taken of her alorping and unconscious friend. But toaving 
Mrs. Uamley now was a diftrmit thing to what it liad boon a iortnight 
sfo* Then alio woo waniod at any momenl, and lelt hocaelf to ho of 
condfcfi* Now bar vary oxnaonoo ooomed fergouen by llio poor lody 
whoat hod^ appeared to ba living m long allor bar ooul. 

dlia wao mmi bcM in the carriage^ Umded wiUi true thanks Cram 
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every of tlic family. Oaborne ransacked the honses for flowers for 
her ; Eoger had chosen her cut books of every kind. The squire himself 
kept shaking her hand, 'without being able to speak his gratitude, till at 
last he bad taken her in his arms, and kissed her as he would have done 
.1 daughter. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Cynthia’s A r hi v a t.. 

Mr»LLv\s father was not at home when e^ho returned ; and there was no 
<'jiL‘ to give her a welcome. Mrs. Gibson was out paying calls, the 
‘“'irants told Molly. She went upstairs to her own room, meaning to 
unpack and arrange her borrowed books. Rather to her surprise she saw 
On* chamber, corresponding to her owm, being dusted ; water and to^vels 
l( 0 were being carried in. 

“ Is any one coming ? ” she asked of the housemaid. 

•* Missus’s daughter from France. Miss Kirkpatrick is coming to- 
morrow'.” 

Was Cynthia coming at last ? Oh, w’hat a pleasure it would be tn 
a companion, a girl, a sister of her owm age ! Molly’s depressed 
f'pirits sprang up again with bright elasticity. She longed fbr ^Irs. Gibson’s 
1 turn, to a.sk her Jill about it: it must be very sudden, for Mr. Gibson 
’•ad a^id nothing of it at the Hall the day beiore. No quiet reading now; 

hooks w'ere hardly put awmy with Molly’s usual neatness. She 
wont down into the drawing-room, and could not settle to qny thing. At 
Ki'l Mr>. Gibson came home, tired out with her walk and her heavy 
'civet clonk. Until that was taken off, and she had rested herself for a 
^ w minutes, she seemed quite unable to attend to Molly’s questions. 

“ Oh, yes ! Cynthia is coming home to-morrow, by the ‘ Umpire,’ 
winch possess through at ten o’clock. What an oppressive doy it is for the 
tun*- of the year ! I really am almost ready to faint. Cynthia heard of 
»ome opportunity, I believe, and was only too glad to leave school a fort- 
night earlier than we planned. She never gave me the chance of writing 
say 1 did, or did not, like her coming so much before the time ; and I 
'^hall have to pay for her just the same as if she had stopped. And I 
meant to have asked her to bring me a Frencli bonnet ; and tbeo you 
>uld have had one nuule aller niitie. Hut I’m very glad she’s coming, 
dear.” 

*’ Is anything the matter witli iier?” asked Molly. 

** Ob, no ! Why should theiv lie ? ” 

** You called her * poor dear,* and it made me afraid Jml sha fli%al 
ilL* 

Oh, no ! lt*s caly a way I get into, when Mr. Kirkpatridr dM. 
A latherteas girl*-yuu know one always does call them ‘poor daam* 
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Oh, no I Cynthia never is ill. She’s as strong as a horse. She never 
ivotild have felt to-day as I have done. Could you get me a glass of wine 
and a biscuit, my dear ? I’m really quite faint.” 

Mr. Gibson was much more excited about Cynthia’s arrival than her 
own mother wiis. He anticipated her coining as a great pleasure to Molly, 
on whom, in spite of his recent niamage and his new wife, his intere^u 
I>rincipalJy centred, lie even found time to i.un upstairs and see the bed- 
rooms of the two girls ; for the furniture of which he had paid a pretty 
round sum. 

“ Well, I suppose young ladies like their bedi coins decked out in tln> 
way 1 It’s verjr pretty certainly, but ” 

“ I like my own old room better, papa; but perhaps Cynthia is accu-^- 
iouied to buch decking up.” 

“Perhaps; at any rate, she’ll see we’ve tried to make it pi city. 
Yours is like hers. That’s right. It might have hurt her, if hers had 
been smarter than yours. Now, good-night in your fine flimsy bed.” 

Molly was up betimes — almost before it was light — arranging her 
pretty Hamley flowers in Cynthia’s room. Slic could hardly eat her 
breakfast that morning, She ran upstairs and put on her things, thinking 
that Mrs. Gibson was quite sure to go down to the “Angel Inn,” where 
the “ Umpire ” stopped, to meet her daughter afler a two years’ absence. 
But to her suqjriae Mrs. Gibson had arranged herself at her great worsted- 
work frame, just as usual ; and she, in her turn, was abtonislied at S 
bonnet and cloak. • 

“ Where are you going so early, child ? The fog hasn’t cleared 
away yet.” 

“ 1 tlioughl you would go and mett Cynthia ; and I wanted to go 
wiili you.” 

“She will be here iu half an hour; and dear papa has told the 
purdencr to take the wheelbarrow down for her luggage. I’m not suic 
il he is not giaie himself.” 

** Then are not you going ? ” asked Molly, with a good deal af disup- 
jxautiuent. 

“ No, certainly not. She will be here almost directly. And, besides, 
1 don’t like to exfiubO my feelings to every passer-by in High Street. 
Yon foi^t 1 have not seen her fur two years, and 1 Late scenes in the 
niarket-plaoe.” 

She eeiUed herself to her work again; and Molly, after some coH’ 
sidfowtion, gmti^ up her own grief, and employed herself in Jooking out of 
the downMatrt window which commanded the approach iiuin the town. 

^Uerealie is— liere she is!” she cried out at last. Her fioher w»> 
walking by the tide of a tall young lady ; William the gardener was 
wheeling along a great cargo of baggage. Molly flew to the froiit*door, 
and had it wide open to admit the new ootner aome time before abe airifud. 

Well t here site is. Molly, this is CjiTiilita. Cynthia, Molly. Tcsi*f« 
to be ttsifim, you know.” 
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Molly saw the beautiful, tall, swaying figure, against the light of the 
(^n door, but could not see any of the features that were, for the moment, 
in ^adow. A sudden g\uh of shyness had come over her just at the 
instant, and quenched the embrace she would have given a moment 
before. But Cynthia took her in her arms, and kissed her on both 
cheeks. 

Here’s mamma,” she said, looking beyond Molly on to the stairs 
where Mrs. Gibson stood, wrapped up in a shawl, and shivering in the 
cold. She ran past Molly and Mr. Gibson, who rather averted tkrir eyes 
from this first greeting between mother and child. 

Mrs. Gibson said — 

“ Why, how you are grown, darling ! You look quite a woman.” 

“ And so I am,” said Cynthia. “ I was before I went away ; I’ve 
hardly grown since, — -jexcept, it is always to be hoped, in wisdom.” 

“Yes 1 That we will hope,” said Mrs. Gibson, in rather a meaning 
W'ay. Indeed there were evidently hidden allusions in their seeming 
commonplace speeches. When they all came into the full light and 
lepose of the drawing-room, Molly was absorbed in the .contemplation of 
Cynthia’s beauty. Perhaps her features were not regular; but the 
ciianges in her expressive countenance gave one no time to think of that. 
Her smile was perfect ; her pouting charming ; the play of the face was 
in the moutli. Her eyes were beautifully shaped, but their expression 
hardly seemed to vary. In colouring she was not tnJlke her mother; 
only she had not so much of the red-haired tints in her complexion ; and 
her long-shaped, serious grey eyes were fringed with dark lashes, instead 
of her mother’s insipid flaxen ones. Molly fell in love with her, so lo 
(‘peak, on the instant. She sate there warming her feet and hands, as 
much at her ease as if she had been there all her life ; ifot particularly 
attending to her mother — ^who, all the time, was studying either her or 
her dress — measuring Molly and Mr. Gibson with grave observant looks, 
as if guessing how she should like them. 

“ There’s hot breakfast ready for you iu the dining-room, when you 
are ready for it,” said Mr. Gibson. “ I’m sure you must want it after 
your night journey He looked round at his wife, at Cynthia’s mother, 
but she did not seem inclined to leave the warm room again. 

“ Molly will take you to your room, darling,” said she ; “ it » near 
hers, and she has got her things to take off. I’ll come down and aU In 
the dining-room while you are liiiYUig your breakfast, but I really am 
afraid of the cold now.” * 

Cynthia rote and followed Holly upatairs. 

“ Tm ao aony there im’t a fire Ibr yon,” said Holly, ** hot — aup* 
poae it wani’t otdeeed ; and, of cowse, 1 don't give any ofdera» Hcea ia 
aome hoi watOTi thoitglu” 

**8tDp » minntep” nid Cynthia, getting bold of both MoHj’a bandit 
and looking alaodlily into bar fiwfb in anch a manner Aal liia did ao| 
iba iaajpicAm- ^ 
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" I tUnk I afaftll like you. I eiti io glad ! I was afraid I not. 
WlfM kll in a vary awkward position together, aren^t iire? I UliA ^6tr 
fithar^a looki, though/* 

Molly could not help smiling at the way this was said. Cynthia replied 
to her smile. 

Ah, you may laugh. But I don’t know that I am eai^ to get on With; , 
mamma and I didn’t suit when we were last together. But perhaps we 
are each of us wiser now. Now, please leave me for a quarter of an hour. 

1 don’t Want anything more.” 

Molly went into her own room, waiting to show Cynthia down lo the 
dining-room. Not that, in the moderate-sized house, there was any diffi- 
culty in finding the way. A very little trouble in conjecturing would 
enable a stranger to discover any room. But Cynthia had so captivated 
Molly, that idie wanted to devote herself to the new comer’s servioe. Ever 
since she had heard of the probability of her having a sister — (she called 
her a sister, but whether it was a Scotch sister, or a sister a la mode de 
Briiagne^ would have puzzled most people) — Molly had allowed her fancy 
to dwell much on the idea of Cynthia’s coming ; and in the short time 
since they had met, Cynthia’s unconscious pciwer of fascination had been 
exercised upon her. Some people have this power. Of course, its efibets 
are only manifested in the susceptible. A school-girl may be found iu 
eveiy eohool who attracts and infiueuces all the others, not by her virtues, 
nor her beauty, nor her sweetness, nor her cleverness, but by something 
that oan neither be described nor reasoned upon. It is the something 
alluded to in the old lines 

IxiYo mo not for comoly grace. 

For my plesslug eye and face ; 

Ko, nor for my constant heart,— 

For tbsM may change, and turn to ill. 

And thoa Uno love ssay wver. 

But loTS me on, and know not why, 

So hast thou the same rssaon still 
To dote ttpon ms ever. 

A woman will have this oharm, not only over meu but over her own aez; 
it otniiot be defined, or rather it is so delicate a mixture of many gifts 
and qualitiea that it is impossible to decide on the proportions of each. 
Perhaps it is InoompatiUe with very high principle; as its ess enee seems 
to consist in the most exquisite power of ad^>tatioD to varying people and 
stiU more varioua mooda ; ** bemg all things to all men.” At any late, ' 
Molly m\^ soon have been aware that Cynthia waa not remarkaMe for 
tinffinobiiig morality ; but the glamour thrown over her would have pre- 
vented Miffiy from iny aMompt at penetrating Into and judging her com- 
paalmiV dwteten mn had aueh pr o ce ssci been dm lenm in aeeordanos 
with her own diymilian, 

C^thiA waa very beonlllbl,ifti wmaowdi aware of thbfimlttifiah^ 
kefiftfffotleBSoemeiihouItt; no one wlfti aubb lovelbme over 
eossetettsofit. MoOywoiiU watch her porfwiimDy so 
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About tbe toom, the free etatelj step of sotae wild animal of the 
forest-a-tnoYing almost, as it Were, to the contintial sound of music. Her 
dress, too, though now to our ideas it would be considered uglj and dis- 
figuring, wu suited to her oomplexion and figure, and the fashion of it 
subdued within due bounds by her exquisite taste. It was inexpensive 
enough, and the changes in it were but few. Mrs. Gibson professed 
herself shocked to find that Cynthia had but four gowns, when she might 
have stocked herself so well, and brought over so many useild French pat- 
terns, if she had but patiently awaited her mother’s answer to the letter 
%Yhich she had sent announcing her retiurn by the opportunity madame 
had found for her. Molly was hurt for Cynthia at all these speeches ; she 
thought they implied that the pleasure which her mother felt in seeing 
her a fortnight sooner after her two years’ absence was inferior to that 
which she would have received from a bundle' of silver-paper patterns. 
But Cynthia took no apparent notice of the frequent recurrence of these 
Hniall complaints. Indeed, she received much of wdiat her mother said 
with a kind of complete indifierence, that made Mrs. Gibson hold her 
rather in awe ; and she was much more communicative to Molly than to 
her own child. With regard to dress, however, Cynthia soon showed 
that blie was her mother’s own daughter in the manner in which she could 
use her defl and nimble fingers. She was a capital workwoman; and, 
unlike Molly, who excelled in plain sewing, but had no notion of dresa- 
II taking or millinery, she could repeat the fashions she had only seen in 
j*a*»sing along the streets of Boulogne, with one orHwo pretty rapid* move- 
menu of her hands, as she turned and twisted the ribbons and gauze her 
mother furnished her with. So she refurbished Mrs. Gibson’s wardrobe ; 
doing it all in a sort of contemptuous manner, the source of which Molly 
tould not quite make out. 

Day after day the course of these small frivolities was broken in upon 
hy the news Mr. Gibson brought of Mrs. Hamley’s nearer approach to 
death. Molly— very often sitting by C3mthia, and surrounded by ribbon, 
sod wire, and net— beard the bulletins like the toll of a funeral beU at a 
msrriagA feast. Her fiither sympathized with her. It was the loss of a 
dear friend to him too ; but he was so accustomed to death, that it seemed 
to him but as it was, the natural end of all things human. To Molly, the 
death of some one she had known so well and loved so much, was a isd 
snd gloomy phenomenon. She loathed the small vanities with which aha 
surrounded, and would wander ottt into the firosty garden, and pace 
the walk, whieh was both sheltered add concealed by evergreens. 

At length— and yet it was not so long, not a fbrtnight aitioe Molly 
had tell the Hall— the end came. Mrs. Hamley had sunk out of life aa 
f^adm^at dbe had ^nk out of oonaciouanesa and her place In this world* 
The qiuid imnm doted over her, and her place knevr her no niore. 

They afl aent their love to yon, Molly, ** mid her fitthet. Bngm 
lam he knew how you would fed it.” 

Mv. Gibeon had oome in vety late, and was having a edllaty dinner 

11— a 
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ia tlie dioing-room. Molly was sittiog near him to keep him company. 
Cynthia and her mother were upstairs. The latter was trying on a head* 
dress which Cynthia had made for her. 

Molly remained downstairs afler her father had gone out afresh on his 
final round among his town patients. The hre was growing very low, and 
the lights were waning. Cynthia came softly in, and taking Molly’s list* 
less hand, that hung down by her side, sat at her feet on the rug, chafing 
her chilly fingei's without speaking. The tender action thawed the tears 
that had been gathering heavily at Molly’s heart, and they came dropping 
down her cheeks. 

“ You loved her dearly, did you not, Molly ? ” 

Yes,” sobbed Molly ; and then there was a silence. 

“ Had you known her long ? ” 

“ No, not a year. But I had seen a great deal of her. I was almost 
like a daughter to her ; she said so. Yet I never bid her good-by, or 
anything. Her mind became weak and confused.” 

“ She had only sons, 1 think 7 ” 

No ; only Mr. Osborne and Mr. Roger Hamley. She had a 
daughter once — ‘Fanny.’ SometimeH, in her illness, she used to call 
me ‘ Fanny.’ ” 

The two girls were silent fur some time, both gazing into the fire. 
Cynthia spoke first : — 

“ I wish 1 could love people as you do, Molly ! ” 

Don't you ? ” said the other, in siiriirisc. 

No. A good number of people love me, I believe, or at least they 
think they do ; but 1 never seem to care much for any one. 1 do believe 
1 love you, little Molly, whom I have only known for ten days, better tVn 
any one.” 

“ Not than your mother 7” said Molly, in grave astonishment. 

Y*es, than my mother ! ” replied Cynthia, half*smiiiiig. ‘‘ It’s very 
shocking, I dsrc>ssy ; but it is so. Now, don't go and oondenm me. 1 
don't think love fur one's mother quite comes by nature ; and remember 
how mucli 1 have been separated from mine I 1 loved my &ther, if you 
will,” she continued, with the force of truth in her tone, and t hf»" ^ 
stopped ; ** but he died when I was quite a httle thing, and no one believes 
that 1 remember him. 1 beard mamma say to a caller, not a fortnight 
after his ftineral, * Ob, no, Cynthia is too young ; she has quite forgotten 
him '-^and 1 bit my Ups, to keep fitMU crying out, * Rape ! papa ! have I?' 
But it's of no use. Well, thoa mamma had to go out as a goveinem , she 
couldn't help il, poor thing ! but she didn't much care to parting with 
me. I was a trouble, 1 daremy. So 1 was sent to school at four yean 
old ; firm one school, and then another; and in the Ifolidaya, went 

to stay at grand housei, and 1 wwe gtmeralJy left with the tthoolniiiMHSs* 
Once 1 went to the Towers; and mamma lecturad me ecmtiiiiialfy, end 
yei I was very naughty, 1 heliove. And to 1 never want agtoi; end I ww 
veiy glad of is for it wes e horrid place." 
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** That it was,” said Molly, who remembered her own day of tribula- 
tion there. 

“ And once I went to London, to stay with my uncle Kirkpatrick. He 
iff a lawyer^ and getting on now ; but then he was poor enough, and had 
six or seven ohildrra. It was winter-time, and we were all shut up in a 
small house in Doughty Street. But, after all, that wasn’t so bad.” 

“But then you lived with your mother when she began school at 
Ashcombe. Mr. Preston told me that, when I stayed that day at the 
Manor-house.” 

“ What did he tell you ? ” asked Cynthia, almost fierboly. 

“ Nothing but that. Oh, yes ! He praised your beauty, and wanted 
me to tell you what he had said.” 

“ I should have hated you if you had,” said Cynthia. 

** Of course I never thought of doing such a thing,” replied Molly. “ 1 
didn't like him ; and Lady Harriet spoke of him the next day, as if he 
wasn't a person to be liked.” 

Cyntliia was quite silent. At length she said,— 

“ I wish I was good ! ” 

“So do I,” said Molly, simply. She was thinking again of Mrs. 
Ilamley, — 

Only the actions of the jost 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust. 

and “ goodness ” just then seemed to her to be the only endearing thing 
in the world. I 

“ Nonsense, Molly ! You arc good. At least, if you’re not good, 
what am 1 7 There's a nile-of-three sum for you to do I But it’s no use 
talking ; I am not good, and I never shall be now. Perhaps I might be a 
heroine still, but I shall never be a good woman, I know.” 

“ Do you think it easier to be a heroine 7 ” 

“ Yea, as far as one knows of heroines from history. I’m capable of a 
great jerk, an effort, and then a relaxation — but steady every-day good- 
is beyond me. I must be a moral kangaroo ! ” 

MoUy could not follow Cynthia’s ideas ; she could not distract herself 
frwn the thoughts of the sorrowing group at the Hall. 

“ How I should like to see them all I and yet one can do nothing at 
a time ! Papa says the funeral ia to be on Tuesday, and that, after 
ihst, Roger Hamley ia to go back to Cambridge. It will seem aa if nothing 
had happened ! 1 wonder how^the squire and Mr. Osborne Hamley will 
^ together.” 

He's the eldest son, is he not ? Why diouldn't he and his father 

on well together 7 ” 

** Oh t I don’t kn^. That is to say, I do know, but I think I ought 

to telL” 

^ “P opt be ao pedantically truthful, Holly. Besides, your manner 
when yon speak trndi and mhim yon speak ftiliehpod, without 
yonisdf to use wmda I knew esadljr what yonr ^l.doo^t 
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* meapt. I neyer ooD^ider myself bound to bo irutbiiol, so I beg we 
may be on equal terms/* 

« Cynthia might well say she did not consider herself bound to be tmlihful ; 
.she literally said what came uppermost, without caring yery much whether 
it was accurate or not. But there was no ill-nature, and, in a general way, 
no attempt at procuring any advantage for herself in fdl her deviations ; 
and there was often such a latent sense of fun in them that Molly could 
not help being amused with them in fact, though she condemned them in 
theory. Cynthia’s playfulness of manner glossed such failings oyer with 
a kind of charm ; and yet, at times, ^e was so soft and sympathetic that 
Molly could not resist her, even when she affirmed the most startling 
things. The little account she made of her own beauty pleased Mr. Gibson 
extremely; and her pretty deference to him won his heart. She was 
restless too, till she had attacked Molly’s dress, after she had remodelled 
her mother’s. 

Now for you, sweet one,” said she as idie began upon one of Molly’s 
gowns. I’ve been working as connoisseur until now. Now I begin as 
amateur.” 

She brought down her pretty artificial flowers, plucked out of her own 
best bonnet to put into Molly’s, saying they would suit her complexion, 
and that a knot of ribbons would do well enough for lier. All the time 
she worked, she sang ; she had a sweet voice in singing, as w^ell as in 
speaking, and used to run up and down her gay French chanson# wdthoul 
any difficulty ; so flexible in the art was she. Yet she did not seem to care 
for music. She rarely touched the piano on which Molly practised with 
daily conscientiousness. C^^nthia was always willing to answer questions 
about her previous life, though, after the first, she rarely alluded (o it of 
herself; but she was a most sympathetic listener to all Molly's innocent 
oonfidencfs of joys and sorrows; sympathizing even t© the extent of 
wondering how she could endure Mr. Gibson’s second marriage, and why 
she did not take some active steps of relndlion. 

In spite of all tliis agreeable and pungent variety of ooiqpaniofisbip si 
home, Molly yearned after the Uatnleys. If there had been a woman in 
that ftimily she would prolmbly have received many little notsf, and heard 
of numerous details whiclt were now lost to her, or summed up in eon- 
denied accounts of her father's visits at the }lsll, which| sinoe his dear 
patient was dead, were only oeoatit^. 

Yes ! The squire is a good deal changed ; but he's better than he 
was. There'a an unspoken estrangement between him and (Wbome; 
one can sot it in t ))0 i^enoe and constraint of their manueia ; \)iil out- 
wardly they are IHendly~ciTil at any rate. Tha aquira will ahrays 
reapooi Osborne as his heir, and the future repreasiitatife of Amdly- 
Oabome doem^ look well ; he aays he wants diaiq^ I 4Alk ha'« 
waaiy of tha domastio i^e<*h-t|te, or domanie diamni^ Bi|l hi Ms 
his mothfr’k death aeulely. It'# a tronder that he and hit latkarivra aal 
drawn tifathar by their commen leas. So|rr*a away at Geiabrid|i 
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examination for the mathematical tripos. Altogether the aspect of both 
people and place is changed ; it is but natural ! ” 

Such is perhaps the summing-up of the news of the Hamleys, as con- 
tained in many bulletins. They always ended in some kind message 
to Molly. 

Mrs. Gibson generally said, as a comment upon her husband's account 
of Osborne's melancholy, — 

My dear ! why don’t you ask him to dinner here ? A little quiet 
dinner, you know. Cook is quite up to it ; and we would all of us wear 
blacks and lilacs ; he couldn't consider that as gaiety." 

Mr. Gibson took no more notice of these suggeakions than by shaking 
his head. He had grown accustomed to his wife by this time, and 
regarded silence on his own part as a great preservative against long 
inconsequential arguments. But every time that Mrs. Gibson was struck 
by Cynthia's beauty, she thought it more and more advisable that 
Mr. Osborne Hamley should be cheered up by a quiet little dinner-party. 
Ai yet no one but the ladies of Hollingford and Mr. Ashton, the vicar — 
that hopeless and impracticable old bachelor — had seen Cynthia ; and what 
was the good of having a lovely daughter, if there were none but old 
women to admire her? 

Cynthia herself appeared extremely indifferent upon the subject, and 
look very little notice of her mother's constant talk about the gaieties that 
were possible, and the gaieties that were impossible, in Hollingford. Bhe 
<*XGrted herself just as much to charm the two Miss Brownings as slie 
would have done to delight Osborne Hamley, or any other young heir. 
That is to say, she used no exertion, but simply followed her own nature, 
whicli was to attract every one of those she was thrown amongst. The 
^ xertion seemed rather to be to refrain from doing so, and to protest, as 
e so often did, by slight words and expressive looks against her mother's 
Words and humours — alike against her felly and her caresses. Molly xvas 
almost sorry fer Mrs. Gibson, who seemed so unable to gain influence over 
her child. One day Cynthia read Molly’s thought. 

'^1 am not good, and 1 told you so. Somehow I cannot fei^ive 
Iwr fer her neglect of me as a child, when I would have clung to her. 
h<^ides, I hardly ever heard from her xvhen I was at school. And I know 
rile put a stop to my coming over to her wedding. I saw the latter ahe 
wrtkie to Ua^me Fishier. A child should be brought up with its 
lATPnta, if it is to think them infidlible when it grows up." 

But though it may know that there must be replied Holly, 

it ought to cover them over and try to finfet their existence." 

It ought But don’t you aee I have grown up outiide the pale of 
duty and *oi^ta«' Loro me ee I am, sweet one, for I ahett neror be 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Mrs. Gibson’s Visitors. 

One day, to Molly’s infinite surprise, Mr. Preston was announced as a 
caller. Mrs. Gibson and she were sitting together in the drawing-room ; 
Cynthia was out — gone into the town a-shopping — ^when the door was 
opened, the name given, and in walked the young man. Ilis entrance 
seemed to cause more confusion than Molly could well account for. He 
came in with the same air of easy assurance with which he had received 
them at Ashcombe Manor-house. He looked remarkably handsome in 
his ^'iding-dress, and with the open-air exercise he had just had. But 
Mrs. Gibson’s smooth brows contracted a little at the sight of him, and 
her reception of him was mucli cooler than that which she usually gave to 
visitors. Yet there was a degree of agitation in it, which surprised Molly 
a little. Mrs. Gibson was at her everlasting worsted-work frame when 
Mr. Preston entered the room ; but somehow in rising to receive him, she 
threw down her basket of crowds, and, declining Molly’s offer to help her, 
she would pick up all the reds herself, before she asked her visitor to sit 
down. He stood there, hat in hand, affecting an interest in the recovery 
of the worsted which Molly was sure he did not feel ; for all the time his 
eyes were glancing round the room, and taking note of the details in the 
arrangement. 

At length they were scoted, and conversation began. 

It is the first lime 1 have been in Ilollingford since your marriage, 
Mm. Gilison, or 1 sliould certainly have called to pay my respects sooner.” 

•‘I know you are very busy at Adicoml>c. I did not expect you to 
call. Is Lord Cumnor at the Towers? 1 have not heard from her lady- 
riiip for more tlian a we<»k ! ” 

“ No 1 he scorned still detained at Bath. But I had a letter from him 
giving me certain messages for Mr. Sheepsljanks. Mr. Gibson is not at 
iKtme, I’m afraid ? ” 

“ No. Ho is a groat deal out— -almost constantly, I may say. I had 
no idea tliat 1 should sec so little cf him. A dex^tor s wife leiids a very 
solitary life, Mr. Preston I *' 

** You can hardly call it soUlwry, I should think, when you have such 
a companion as Miss Gibson alns^ at hand,” said ho, bowing to Molly. 

** Oh, but I call it solitode te a wife when her husband is away. 
Poor Mr. Fitapatnek was never happy unlees 1 always went with him ; — 
all hia wilk% all hta visita, he liked me to be with him. But somehow 
Mr. Oibion ftehas if 1 riieuM be rather in his way.” 

donH think you could ride pillion behind him on Black 
mamma,** mSA Molly. ^ And unioss yon could go iu that wmj yon could 
hardly go with him in hia rounds up and down all the rough lanes.*' 

** Oh ! hot he might keep a iMroos^iam ! Pve often mid no. And 
than 1 oenld um It ftw vMiiiy io the evenioga. Benlly H waa cot re as o n 
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why I didn’t go to the Hollingford Charity Ball. I couldn’t bring myself 
to use the dirty fly from the Angel. We really must stir papa up against 

next winter, Molly ; it will never do for you and ” 

She pulled herself up suddenly, and looked furtively at Mr. Preston to 
see if he had taken any notice of her abruptness. Of course he had, but 
he was not going to show it. He turned to Molly, and said, — 

“ Have you ever been to a public ball yet. Miss Gibson ? ” 

<< No I ” said Molly. 

It will be a great pleasure to you when the time comes.” 

“ I’m not sure. I shall like it if I have plenty of partners ; but I’m 
afraid I shan’t know many people.” 

‘‘And you suppose that young men haven’t their own w^ays and 
means of being introduced to pretty girls? ” 

It was exactly one of the speeches Molly had disliked him for before ; 
and delivered, too, in that kind of underbred manner which showed that it 
was meant to convey a personal compliment. Molly took great credit to 
licrself for the unconcerned manner with which she went on with her 
tattling exactly as if she had never heard it. 

“ I only hope I may be one of your partners at the first ball you go to. 
Pray, remember my early application for that honour, when you are over- 
helmed with requests for dances.” 

“ I don’t choose to engage myself beforehand,” said Molly, perceiving, 
from under her dropped eyelids, that he was leaning forward and looking 
at her as though he was determined to have an answer. 

“ Young ladies are always very cautious in fact, however modest they 
may be in profession,” he replied, addressing himself in a nonchalant 
iii.'inncr to Mrs. Gibson. “ In spite of Miss Gibson’s apprehension of not 
having many partners sbe.declines the certainty of having ono. I suppose 
Miss Fitzpatrick will have returned from France before then? ” 

He said these last words exactly in the same tone os he had used 
before ; but Molly's instinct told her that he was making an effort to 
do HO. She looked up. He was playing with his hat, almost as if he 
dui not care to have any answer to his question. Yet he was listening 
acutely, and with a half smile on his face. 

Mrs. Gibson reddened a liftle, and hesitated, — 

“ Yes ; certainly. My daughter will be with us next winter, I believe; 
wid I daresay she go out with us.” 

“ Why can’t she say at once that Cynthia is here now 7 ” asked Molly 
heraelf, yet glad that Mr. Preston’s curiosity was baflied. 

He still nniled ; but this time he look«i up at Mrs. Gibson, as ho 
aiked,— ^ You have good news from her, I hope ? " 

** Yes ; very. By the way, bow are our old friends tbs Bobinsons 7 
How often I think of tbeir kindnem to me at Ashoombe I Dear good 
I wkb I eonld see them again.” 

^ 1 will eerlainlT tell them of your kind inqnirks. Tber Wf 
••n. 1 bdiofn.- ^ 
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Jqftt tliia moment, Molly beard the iamiiiar sound of the dick end 
opiemag of the front door. She knew it must be Cynthia ; and, oopsoious 
of some mysterious reason 'which made Mrs. Gibson wish to conceal ber 
daughter's whereabouts from Mr. Preston, and maUoiously desirous to 
baffle him, she rose to leave the room, and meet Cynthia on the stairs ; 
but one of the lost crewels of worsted had entangled itself in her gown and 
feet, and before she had freed herself of her encumbrance, Cynthia had 
opened the drawing-room door, and stood in it, looking at her mother, at 
Molly, at Mr. Preston, but not advancing one step. Her colour, which 
bad been brilliant the first moment of her entrance, faded away as she 
gazed; but her eyes — her beautiful eyes — usually so soil and grave, 
seemed to fill with fire, and her brows to contract, as she took the resolu- 
tion to come forward and take her place among the three, who were all 
looking at her with different emotions. She moved calmly and slowly 
forwards ; Mr. Preston went a step or two to meet her, his hand held 
out, and the whole expression of his face that of eager delight. 

But die took no notice of the outstretched hand, nor of the chair that 
he offered her. She sate down on a little sofa in one of the windows, and 
called Molly to her. 

Look at my purchases," said she. This green ribbon was fourteen- 
pence A yard, this silk three shillings," and so she went on, forcing herself 
to speak about these trifles as if they were all the world to her, and she 
had no attention to throw away on her mother and her mother's visitor. 

Mr. Preston took bis cue from her. He, too, talked of the news of 
die day, the local gossip— but Molly, who glanced up at him from time 
to time, was almost alarmed by the bad expression of suppressed anger, 
almost amounting to vindictiveness, uhicli entirely marred his handsome 
looki. She did not wish to look again ; and^ tried rather to back up 
Cynthia's efforts at maintaining a separate conversation. Yet die could 
not help overhearing Mra. Gibson s strain after increased civility, as if to 
make up for Cynthia's rudeness, and, if possible, to deprecate his anger. 
She talked perpetually, aa though her object were to detain him ; whereas 
previoua to Cynthia's return the had allowed frequent pauses in the con- 
versation, as thmigh to give him the opportunity to lake his leave. 

In the course of the cooversatioa betweeb them the Hamleya came up. 
Mr^ Gibson was never unwilUng lo dwell upon Holly's intimacy with 
thii county family ; and when the latter caught the sound of her own 
nams^ her stepmother was saying,—* 

** Poor Mrs. Hamlqr oouU hardly do without Molly ; dis quite looked 
upon her as a daughter, eq;MiciaUy towards the last, when, I am afraid, 
she had, a good deal of anxiety. Mr. Ocbonie Uamlsy — 1 daresay yw 
have heard— be did not do so well at ooUege, and they had espeeled so 
much— parents will, yon know i but whal did it sigiii^ f isr be bed not 
to eam his tiviiq^ I 1 call it a vmyfcolish kind of ambition when a y««^ 
man hail nd to go into a pr s I bm iD n." 

^WeU» al any tat«| the aqiitre mnsl be aatufied new; I Mr ^ 
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momiog't Time$j with the Cambridge examination lists in it. Isn't the 
second son called after hia ftitber, Boger 7 ” 

Tes,” said Molly, starting up, and coming nearer. 

He*s senior wrangler, that’s all,” said Mr. Preston, almost as though 
)ie were vexed with himtelf for having anything to say that could give 
]ier pleasure. Molly went back to her seat by Qrnthia. 

“ Poor Mrs. Hamley,” said she very softly, as if to herself. Cynthia 
took her hand, in sympathy with Molly’s sad and tender lobk, rather than 
l^eoause she understood all that was passing in her mind, nor did she 
rjiiite understand it herself. A death that had come out of time; a 
wonder if the dead knew what passed upon the earth they had left — the 
hrilliant Osborne’s failure, Roger’s success; the vanity 6f human wishes, 
all these thoughts, and what they suggested, were inextricably mingled 
lip in her mind. She came to herself in a few minute§. Mr. Preston 
was saying all the unpleasant things he could think of about the Ilamleys 
in a tone of false sympathy. 

“ The poor old squire — ^not the wisest of men — ^lias woefully mis- 
managed hia estate. And Osborne Hamley is too line a gentleman to 
understand the means by which to improve the value of t]ie land — even if 
he had the capital. A man who had practical knowledge of agriculture, 
rind some thousands of ready money, might bring the rental up to eight 
thousand or so. Of course, Osborne will try and marry some one with 
in(>Qey ; the family is old and well-established, and he mustn’t object te 
' ommercial descent, though I daresay the squire will for him ; but then 
tlie young follow himself is not the man for the work. No ! the family’s 
K^oing down fust ; and it’s a pity when these old Saxon houses vanish oft 
the land; but it is * kismet’ with the Ilamleys. Even the senior 
wrsugler — if it is that Roger Hamley — be vdll have spent all his brains 
one effort. You never hear of a senior wrangler being worth any- 
thing afterwards. lie’ll be a Fellow of his college, of course— that will 
\>r a livelihood for him at any rate.” 

1 believe in senior wranglers,” said Cynthia, her clear high voice 
nnging through the room. And from all I’ve ever heard of Mr. Roger 
li nnlev. I Wlieve he will keep up the distinction he has earned. And 1 
Udieve that the house of Hamley is so near extinction in wealth and 
and good name.” 

They are ibrtunate in having Miss Kirkpatrick’s good word,” said 
Mr. IVetton, rising to take his leave. 

Dear Molly,” said Cynlhia,«in a whisper, ** I know nothing about 
ftifauia the Hamkya, except tbi^ ib^ are your friends, and what 
have told me about them. But I won’t have that man tpetkmg of 
SO— und jour ejes filling with tears all the time. Fd aocaier swear 
Ihiir baring aU the talents and good ibrtane under the aDn.” 

The euly parion of wbmn Cynthia appeared to be w h o l ea omely gfiraid 

Mr. GiheqiL Wlmbe wasjmsMilalmwasBBeeaoseaftdMif^^ 
^ me ddme m to hm mother. Her eridmit impeal faf 
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Mr. Gtbscn, and desire for his good opinion, made ber curb herself before 
him ; and in this manner she earned his good favour as a lively, sensible 
girl| with just so much knowledge of the world as made her a very 
desirable companion to Molly. Indeed, she made something of the same 
kind of impression on all men. They were first struck with her personal 
appearance ; and then with her pretty deprecating manner, which appealed 
to them much ns if she had said, “ You are wise, and I am foolish — ^have 
mercy on my folly.” It was a way she had ; it meant nothing really ; 
and she was hardly conscious of it herself ; but it was very captivating 
all the same. Even old Williams, the gardener, felt it; he said to his 
confidante, Molly — 

“ Eh, miss, but that be a rare young lady 1 She do have such pretty 
coaxing ways. I be to teach her to bud roses come the season — ^and Til 
warrant ye idie*ll learn to be sharp enough, for all she says she bees so 
stupid.” 

If Molly had not had the sweetest disposition in the world she might 
have become jealous of all the allegiance laid at Cynthia’s feet ; but she 
never thought of comparing the amount of admiration and love which 
they each received. Yet once she did feel a little as if Cynthia were 
poaching on her manor. The invitation to the quiet dinner had been 
sent to Osborne Hamley, and declined by him. But he thought it right 
to call soon afVerwards. It was the first time Molly had seen any of tlie 
family since she left ilie Hall, since Mrs. Hamley ’s death ; and there was 
so much that she wanted to ask. She tried to wait patiently till Mrs. 
Gibson had exhausted the first gush of her infinite nothings; and then 
Molly came in with her modi it questions. How was the squii-e? Had 
he returned to hii old habits? Had his health sufiered? — putting each 
Inquiry with m light and delicate a touch as if she had been dressing a 
wound. Blic hoiitated a liille, a very little, before speaking of Roger; for 
just one moment the thought flitted across her mind Uiat Osborne might 
feel the contnist between lus own and his brother’s college career too 
painfblly to like to have it referred to ; but llien alic remembered tlie 
generous brotlicrly love that had always existed between the two, and bad 
just entered upon the subject, when Cynthia, in obedience to her mother’s 
summons, came into the room, «&d took up her work. No one could 
have been quieter — she hardly uttered a word ; but Osborne seemed to 
fall under her power at once. Be nd longer gave his undivided attention 
to Molly. He cut sliort life answers to her questiona ; and by and by, 
without Molly's rightly understanding how it was, he had turned towards 
Cynthia, and was addrenung himaslf to her. Molly saw the look of 
content nn Mtw GibsonVi ikee ; perhaps it was her own mortificstion at 
not having heard all she wished to know about Reger, that gave her a 
keener Inaighi than usual, but certain it is that all at once the perceived 
that Mra. Gihaen would not dialtlw a marriage betwem Otbaue and 
pyudda, and co ns MefUd the pramt ee c a non - as an aupickNis begiuninf • 
Rumemhiring the kierct which she hed been lei into so unwillia|fyi 
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Molly watched bis bebavioTir, almost as if she had been retained in the 
interests of the absent wife ; but, after all, thinking as much of the , 
possibility of his attracting Cynthia as of the unknown and mysterious 
Mrs. Osborne Hamley. His manner was expressive of great interest and 
of strong prepossession in favour of the beautiful girl to whom he was 
talking. He was in deep mourning, which showed off his slight figure 
and delicate refined face. But there was nothing of fiirting, as far as 
Molly understood the meaning of the word, in either looks or words. 
Cynthia, too, was extremely quiet ; she was always much quieter with 
men than with women ; it was part of the charm of her soft allurement 
that she was so passive.* They were talking of France. Mrs. Gibson 
herself had passed two or three years of her girlhood there ; and Cynthia’s 
late return from Boulogne made it a very natural subject of conversation. 
But Molly was thrown out of it ; and with her heart still unsatisfied as to 
the details of Roger’s success, she had to stand up at last, and receive 
Osborne’s good-by, scarcely longer or more intimate than his farewell to 
Cjmthia. As soon as he was gone Mrs. Gibson began in his praise. 

“ Well, really, I begin to have some faith in long descent. What a 
gentleman he is ! How agreeable and polite ! So different from that 
forward Mr. Preston,” she continued, looking a little anxiously at 
Cynthia. Cynthia, quite aware that her reply was being watched for, 
said, coolly, — 

“ Mr. Preston doesn't improve on acquaintance. There was a time, 
mamma, when I think both you and I thought him very agreeable.” 

“I don’t remember. You’ve a clearer memory than I have. But 
we were talking of this delightful Mr. Osborne Hamley. Why, Molly, 
you were always talking of his brother — ^it was Roger this, and Roger 
that — I can’t think how it was you so seldom mentioned this young 
nmn.** 

“ I did not know I had mentioned Mr. Roger Hamley so often,” said 
Molly, blushing a little. “ But 1 saw much more of him — lie was more 
home.” 

“ Well, well I It’s all right, my dear. I daresay he suits you best. 
But really, when I saw Osborne Hamley close to my Cynthia, I couldn’t 
help thinking — but perhaps I’d better not tell you what I was thinking 
of. Only they are ea<i of them so much above the average in appearance ; 
and, of course, that suggests things.” 

perfectly understand what you were thinking of, mamma,” said 
Cynthia, with the greatest oomposore ; ** and so does Molly, I have no 
doubt.” 

** Well ! there’s no harm in it, Fm sure. Did you bear him mj 
that, tlioQgh he did not like to leave his father alone just at praaent, yet 
that when hia brother Roger came back from Cambridge, he should feel 
tBOfe at liber^ 7 It was quite as much as to * If you will ask me to 
^nmer then, I be delighted to come.’ And chickena will ba so muck 
ckaaper^ and oook baa mdi a nke way of boning them, and doing fbem up 
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'Vfiih $nroem§i(i. ^verythiitg seeing to be falling out so fortungtely. And 
i^y you know I won’t foig^et you. By and by, when Soger 
baa taken bis turn at stopping at home with his ftther, we will 
ask him to one of our little quiet dinners.” 

Molly was very slow at taking this in ; but in about a minute the 
aaase of it had reached her brain, and she went all over very red and hot ; 
especially as she saw that Cynthia was watching the light come iato her 
mind with great amusement. 

I’m afraid Molly isn’t properly grateful, mamma.. If 1 were you, 

I wouldn’t exert myself to give a dinner-party on her aocount. Bestow 
all your kindness upon me.” 

Molly was often puzzled by Cynthia’s speeches to her mother ; and 
this was one of these occasions. But die was more anxious to say 
something for herself ; she was so much annoyed at the implication in 
Mrs^ Gibson’s last. words. 

Mr. Roger Hamley has been very good to me ; he was a great deal at 
home when I was there, and Mr. Osborne Hamley was very little there : 
that was the reason I spoke so much more of one than the other. If 1 
had— if he had,” — losing her coherence in the difficulty of finding words, — 
** I don't think I should. Oh, Cynthia, instead of laughing at me, I think 
you might help me to explain myself I ” 

Instead, Cynthia gave a diversion to the conversation. 

Btamma’s paragon gives me an idea of weakness. I can’t quite make 
out whether it is in body or mind. Which is it, Molly 7 ” 

** He is not strong, I know ; but he is very accomplished and clever. 
Eveiy one says that, — even papa, who doesn't generally praise young men. 
That made tlis pussle the grester when he did so badly at ooUsge.” 

^ '*Then it's his character Umt is weak. Tm sure there's weakness 
somewhere ; but lie's very npreenble. It must linve been very pleasant, 
iuying at the Hall.” 

•* Yes ; but it's all over now,’^ 

Oh, nonsense ! " said Mm. Gibson, wakening up from counting the 
stitebtM in her pattern. We sliall have the young men coming to dinner 
pretty often, you’ll see. Your &tber likes them, and I shall always 
make a point of Welcoming his frienda. They can't go on mourning 
for a mother for ever. 1 expect we shell me a great deal of them; and 
that the two fiimilies will become veqp uitiinale. After all, thcee good 
HolUngford people are terribly beldndhand, and 1 ehould say, rather 
oommoB|Aioe.” 
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A HUNDRED novels have been written on University life, but we have never 
met with anything which conveyed to the uninitiated an accurate picture of 
the ordinary existence of an undergraduate ; and this is wl^t we now pro- 
pose to lay before our readers. It is of Oxford that we especially intend to 
treat ; but her laws and customs are so similar to those of Cambridge that a 
knowledge of one is a knowledge of both. To begin, then, ab initio^ we will 
state, for the benefit of any parent who desires to send his boy to Oxford, 
that it is necessary for him to write to the head of the college he selects, 
nnd request that the boy’s name may be placed on the book of candidates. 
In the case of popular colleges, as in that of popular clubs, it is requisite 
iliat tlie application should he made several years before. At Cambridge, 
candidates can be entered on a very brief notice, because freshmen are 
not required to sleep in college, but are accommodated at the licensed 
University lodging-houses ; while at Oxford, every undergraduate must 
sleep in college during a fixed number of terms. When the period of 
matriculation arrives, the candidate receives due notice from the head of 
Ills college of the day and hour fixed for examination, and is expected to 
make his appearance at the college hall. The examination varies very 
much in its extent and severity. The requirements are much the highest 
at Balliol. Many colleges, although they would probably be unwilling 
to admit the fact, vary their standard according to ^heir members 
rejecting, when they are full, those whom they would pass if the nM^mbers 
oil the books were low. After the examination has been duly passed, the 
men are conducted by a college tutor to the Vice-Chancellor, where they 
have the satisfaction of paying certain fees, varying according to their 
respective rank, to tliat functionary’s butler ; and are afterwards presented 
with a strip of paper, in the following form : — * 

Tamil - 

OxovuE Akko IkuiiNi — 

die eonpamil oorsm me John Smith, ^ CoU el 

mhecripcit erticiilis fidei e( religinoiv; et jormineiitiim sosoepii de eg n oe o emdd CBpieail 
Majestatia poiestate \ et adrooDitus «st de obeervaiidis statotis bidas Uiihrtr* 

»itatis: 

*^111 the candidate geia Iqgethar with a book containing the aaid atalntea, 
hound in calf if the candMare be m nobJeman or gentkman oominoiigr, in 
^wher if be ba of lew degree. 

An Qiide^iliadiialedoeenoiuasi^ tarm of bio Btatrienldfinw, 

W niabei bw req^peanuioe aller tbe iicitt vogmtioii. On bie ofiifsl, bo 
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announces his name to the porter, inrho conducts him to his rooms, and 
introduces* him to that most important element in his comfort, or the 
rererse of it, his “ scout,” — ^whose services he shares in common with some 
■IX or seven other masters. 

The appearance of college rooms on induction is somewhat depress- 
ing, their onljr cheerful element being the fire. The furniture is dingy, 
greasy, and stinks of smoke ; the springs of the ca^-chair conduce to 
quite the reverse of luxury ; and there is a dreary look about the 
whole place. The desolation of the centre-table is only relieved by 
a number of bilious documents, whose contents are, however, at this 
oarly period of your career, of a less trying nature than they will be 
two years hence, as they are merely to call your attention to the singular 
advantages enjoyed by the customers of Messrs. &c. &c, &c. Your 
scout soon brings you an alarming list of articles which he assures you 
are indispensable, and presently adds that he happens to have several of 
these in stock, second-hand, which he could be induced to part with for 
a modest consideration. You thereupon become the privileged possessor 
of a battered coal-sctittlc and other treasures, W'hich having probably been 
purchased by at least ten men in turn, have realized a comfortable sum to 
their vendor. A man generally changes his rooms for the better after his 
second or third term — at least, he has the chance of doing so if he pleases ; 
the roatil of the rooms varies from \2L to 20/. a year. The bedrooms are 
usually very small, little more than closets in fact, and open upon the 
sitting-room ; a closet, or scout’s-hole,” as it is usually called, completes 
the set of rooms. The sitting-room is provided with two doors, and when 
the outer one is shut, it is termed ** spotting the oak.” 

College rooms, when lliey have been occupied for a few weeks, 
%genera11y assume a comfortable ap]>eartnce, and are sometimes furnished 
with considerablo elegance and luxury. Indeed, some men particularly 
pique fliemsclves on the taste they disjdny in the picturi's, furnishing, and 
decorations of their rooms. 

Tlie smingcment as to the furniture is, that each incoming tenant 
buys that of the outgoer at a valuation. The incoming tenant can object 
to articles, and ih^ appraiser must then take them off his hands. 

£.Tpeniies at Oxford depend mainly upon the personal habits of a man : 
the actual necessary cost of an university education need not exceed 180/. 
a year ; but we must at the mmi lime candidly avow that we should never 
recommend a young man to go to the university with less than 200/. a 
year. If he has leas than this, he cannot, without incurring debts, enter 
into aodety on anything like equal terma with his oompaniona, and he 
is in a great degree debarred from participating in their iporta, pleasures, 
and amoaemenli : he Ihtia loaea, in a great measure, what we bold tt» be 
adeantagei little kaa wnential than elaasios and nialheinatioa. ^ Ah,” 
aaid Sydney Smith, when they were estaUishiiig the London Univenity, 
** yon wqr onll it m tmimnily, h iriO only be n gimminar-abop.” By 
nrhtah, we tdee it, hi meant that the London Univenity, though in 
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admirable institution in its way, would afford none of that physical and 
social training so peculiai'ly the property of its two elder sisters. 

Those who propose to send a son to Oxford on a vciy small allow- 
ance, should. bear in mind that in so doing they are placing him in a 
j)osition in which- he inquires a world of prudence and self-denial to keep 
out of debt and danger, and this, too, between the age of eighteen and 
twenty-two. A youth of the same age living on a small stilaiy as a 
clerk in London, has a far less difficult part to play ; he can live one day 
on eighteen-pence to spend half-a-crown on another, and is neither exposed 
to the prying eyes and invidious comparisons of bed-makera and scouts, 
nor to dangerous temptations to hospitality. 

The first days of a freshman arc not particularly lively. It of course 
makes much difference to a man if he comes from a great public school, and 
finds plenty of old schoolfellows ; but even then they have got their own 
friends and set, and the freshman requires a few weeks to shake off his sense 
of isolation, and choose his acquaintance. The day ailer his arrival he has 
an interview with his tutor, who talks about his reading, puts him into 
some lectures, and gives him a little general advice, which he pro- 
bably docs not adopt. After that, the regular routine life begins. An 
university day is pretty much as follows : — There is service in chapel at 
( ight ; At nine or ten lectures begin ; these are over at one, and the after- 
noon is free ; then, at four or five, there is chapel again ; and after that 
dinner. Some colleges are much more stringent than others, as regards 
attendance at chapel. Attendance at morning chapel counts for more than 
in the evening; and three mornings a week and twice on Sunday would 
g»*ncrally suffice. More attendance would be required in the evening, and 
all colleges arc particular about Sunday ; but an attendance at some other 
j lace of worship, such as Magdalen or New College, where a choral service 
JM jMirformed, which many undergraduates prefer attending, would be 
usually accepted by the dean in lieu of attendance at the college chapel. 
The names of those who attend chapel are pricked off by the Bible clerks, 
, and the list sent up to the dean. 

The chapel service does not usually include a sermon, but members 
<f the university can, if they please, attend the UDiversity church, at 

Mary's, where a sermon is preached* twiee every Sunday, and once on 
saints' ^ys. The number of the congregation entirely depends upon tha 
tminenoe or popularity of the preacher. The galleries are crowded when 
*iucb shining lights as Wilberforge, Posey, Stanley, or Thompson, are to bo 
h(-ard. The heads of houses and univeraity officers attend in their robes, 
and form a stately procession to and from the church. The Vice-Chan- 
cellor is escorted by his macc-bcarers, familiarly called ** pokera,** to and 
his residence 

It hippeiied when # head of a boose not remarkable fcr gigantic 
filM the oSog of Vioe-Qumoellor, that he at length otsMerred that, 
vhenerer jn p r ogr e si to and from Bt. Maiy’a he had oeeasioii to 

feas emtain rooam ooevqpiel bj eb ondergradoatc^ by a remaskable ecno* 
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cideoCQ the straing of See the Conquering Hero comes " burst from th^se 
apartments. Indeed, the regular repetition of this melodj at such times 
proYohed so much notice that the talented performer was "requested to 
carry his musical genius to a more favourable sphere for a term or two. 

Breakfiist, the second event in the day^s programme, foUows imme- 
diately after chapel. This, and all meals except dinner, are served sepa- 
rately to every man in his own rooms. There he can invite what 
friends he pleases. It is a very common plan fbr two or more men to 
^ commonise,'* t.s. mess together at breakfast ; each man having his 
** commons,** bread and butter from the buttery put into a common stock. 
This is a cheap and convenient way of avoiding solitary meals. A 
regular breakfast, udien a man entertains his friends, is a very substantial 
affair: composed of all sorts of viands, from heavy dishes of fish and 
roast pA^koys to omelettefl and jams ; in fact, an entertainment which most 
of us, iu out more mature years, would think it prudent to avoid at so early 
an hour of the twenty-four. At most colleges if a hot breakfast be desired, 
and this is quite do rigueur — ^leave must l>e obtained of the dean, who seldom 
refuses, unless be thinks the host is extending his hospitalities beyond bis 
mfaiis. In some colleges these breakfasts are not supplied by the college, 
and must be obtained from a confectioner's, which raises the price, and 
adds to those ^Hicks*' which, wo know, sometimes trail heavily on slender 
pookM Ibr many a year to come. If gi?en by a man who understands 
doing the thing well,** and the guests know each other, and are not 
obliged to rush off to lectures the instant they have done eating, a break- 
frit ia pleasant enough; but in Oxford, as in London, some meD*s parties 
are always agreeable, and others the reverse. The average cost of a 
breakftst is about five riiillings a head. 

About youf second year, certain ominous tappings at the door not 
unfrequently interrupt the enjoyment of breakfast. These arise from the 
emisMriea of simps in the High,” bearing missives duly enveloped anti 
addietaed <— — , Esq.— (the Oxford tradesmen never seem io 
recognise the fact of your being tlie owner of a Christian name,)— and 
ouQtaimug a little bill” These unwelcome visitore ganmlly have the 
propriety to retire when Uie object of their solicitation is surrounded by 
his friends, but aometimes they are dea]ierete and hold their gionnii. 
** Come in I” roared Mr. L. of Ch. Ck, (wboae ** little biUi ” amounted in 
the aggltfite to a few thoueandi of pouuda), in anawer to a reqmotful tap. 
Wheiwpoa a head waa thrust in, and, aeviae daunted by the aigbl of 
oome ivenly men ditouenug a aumpUious hieakfrat, proclaimed in audible 
SAdiefUtmohibltcnei, *^loci»e,afr,frt>mMr. ** Then ecnfeoiHl 

you, you may go faedi to Mr. Riebardar* exclaimed the boel, dwcfraifiiMr 
el the aame time a heavy mimile wbich the intruder uanuwly awapiit 
Wu bilievt lh«l in lliia oaae the umn'a peHiuaoity wia net vemM, and 
lfrall#biUm%iufeMMvn withminy TliiamMaMi 

oosum 10 ChsIM eteMoii; Ib au gb tfruy efrsi hm tm moil yaoiu Ar 
ilmfr lueiaqrf wily TlwraaioeHUam«Mul 
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hundreds of qurates sprinkled over England paying out of their wretched 
gtipends heavy instalinents to Oxford. 

From breakfast we will take the reader to 'Ueoture.*' At lecture*^ 
about twenty men assemble around a long table, in the leoture-room : 
generally a large, xnasaively furnished apartment. These gentlemen 
are supposed to have got up a certain amount of some classical author, 
and to be prepared to construe and parse it. The tutor says, 

“ Mr. , will you have the goodness to go on.” If the man addressed 

knows anything about the subject, he complies; if not, he announces 
that ^‘he hasn't read it,” and somebody else is called upon. It some- 
times happens that a man, on so many occasions, hasn't read it,” 
that, afler several reproofs, he is requested to confine himself to ooll^ 
after a specified hour, which is familiarly termed being “ gatdd,” or to 
furnish the tutor with the lecture translated into English: a task pro- 
bably performed with a crib ” by the stationer's employ 4, at so much 
a page. 

* Even lectures are sometimes amusing. Wc recollect at a Horace 
lecture hearing a man gravely reply, on being requested to scan a line of 
Horace, ** 1 don't scan, sir ; 1 never had any ear for music.” An expla-* 
nation which elicited a roar of laughter from the rest, and the direst indig- 
nation from a very original old Don. A lecture lasts an hour ; a man would 
not usually be put on more than twelve or fourteen lectures a week, and 
\ erj often has many less ; a fresliman has most. Of oourse moat men occa- 
sionally cut ” a lecture, and many men out at least half of those which 
t)it*y are told to attend. * A very common method of escaping the tedium 
oi this duty, when cutting it might involve somewhat serious conse- 
quences, is “ to send in an ssger ; ” in other words, to improvise an attack 
(>f illness. It sometimes happens that the invalid is met later in tlie day— - 
Then engaged in athletic exercises, and apparently in the enjoyment of the 
ruddiest health — ^by the Don whose lecture he has so unfortunately been 
unable to attend : an inconsistency of conduct which occasionally meets 
«ith punishment. **When,” said a good-humoured Don in our day, 
" a gentleman tells me that he is prevented by a headache from attending 
ntj lecture, and 1 meet him out for a walk, 1 think it may do him good ; 

* luit when 1 find him three hours after rowing furiously down the river, it 
does appear a rather singalarly rapid reooveiy.” Perhaps Archbishop 
^Vliaiely would have taken a more lenient view, since his remedy for a 
t^^^che was to saw down trees.^ 

huncheon is generally a light repast at Oxfordt ^ dinner hour 
early, exoept in the aristoenuio seg:ion of All Souls (whersi aaoord- 
to the man who shows the conftnoo room, ^ the follows dine every 
^eniag at night o'cloek off a turkey carpel and mydeerer and inune- 
mnry one u off to hk ummmmata. Sam li J o - b ut diio 
* •vpvmhro : m hook oootiog Sa. te tho aftanooii, and oo n t fc ia g t$ 
gmm tuMilM inw* pkj ?tdnt% toBoii^ or flroi. Thon thm 
"• mUkatiag, fmiaf, UUio rf -pliyiiig} pk m m 
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whioh all have numerous rotaries. On a fine daj the rirer is alive 
with boats, and many men row down to Iffley and then go through their 
gymnastics. In Christ Church meadows, close to the barges, there ore 
to be found in the afternoon two or three persons of highly unprepos- 
sessing appearance, with small cages and some sharp*looking terriers; 
these cages contain rats, and on a moderate payment, a rat-hunt at once 
takes place for the gratification of any one who desires to participate in 
that exciting pastime. There are two or three packs of hounds, whose 
meets are within easy reach of Oxford, and a good many undergraduates 
help to swell the field ; the authorities, wisely enough, seldom interfere 
with men for hunting, if they feel sure that it can be well afforded. Any 
undergraduate may go out for a ride without asking permission, but if a 
man wishes to drive he must ask leave of a tutor. 

A common afternoon resource, especially on a wet day, is to attend 
the auctions which arc frequently held in the High Street. The articles 
for sale consist chiefly of the effects of undergraduates who are either 
« going out of rooms,” which means, going out of college into lodgings; 
their terms in college having expired, or “ going down ” — i. c. leaving 
Oxford— or who are suffering from temporary embarrassment,” causing 
a complete cessation of cosh payments. In fact, these young gentlemen 
sometimes at a financial crisis arc wont to send to a sale on Wednesday 
articles purchased new “on tick” the previous Monday, and an emissary 
of the tradesman from whom the article was originally bought sometimes 
attends to buy it in. Engravings from Landseer's and AnsdelFs pictures 
of “Dignity and Impudence,” “ High Life and Low Life,” &c., are pro- 
minent features at these sales, and the “ Wounded (pronounced always by 
tlic auctionoer ns spidt) Hound,” and a “ Portrait of Lord Byron,” used 
a few years sgo to be standing dishes. It is alleged that the auctioneer 
was heard to advertise a celebrated print bearing beneath it the words, 
“ Ecco Homo,” as a “ Portrait of Ecky 'Omo, a foreign gentleman ! ” — but 
perhaps Una was an ingenious invention. Having disposed of the after- 
noon, we will now poss on to dinner, which takes place between five 
and aix. Men are not compelled to dine in hall, but in most colleges 
they muat pay for their dinner two or three times a week whether they 
dine or not. The dinner is cveiywhere of much the same style, but 
belter aerred at aome colleges tlian at others. At nearly every college an 
undei|;raduate may invite one or more guests, a privilege of which 
advantage is veiy iVequently taken. The Dons sit nt n high table placed 
on a daSs at the upper end of the hall. Alter dinner they withdraw to 
^ the oommon room," where they have their demert and coffee. 

The oommiamriai arrangements in colkge consist of n kitchen and 
buttery, where eataUes are nerved out at fixed bourn. There is a very 
ahsord puniihinmii tmaed ** erosmng a man at the buttery,” which 
meamithaia x k net ogaintl hb name to prohibU the butler ftom gervi^ 
him. The eibot of ihta k marety lo pul hk acguainlaiioe, or vary oAm 
Ihcae who are Ml hk aoqua t n t a noe , to the exponae ofimKog himi aawhal 
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he requires is procured in their names. There 'was a story of a man being 
crossed by a very innocent old Don, and the culprit (who experienced no 
sort of inconvenience from the supposed disability) neglecting for several 
days to beg that the cross might be removed. This, however, he at last 
took occasion *to do, ajfler having concluded a very substantial luncheon. 
The old Don no * sooner heard the petition than, persuaded that the man 
must be starving, he rushed towards him, exclaiming, ‘‘Unfortunate 
young man ! sit down here this instant — not a word, not a word ** (as 
the unhappy undergraduate endeavoured to excuse himself from the cold 
mutton). “ Eat, eat at once ! ” — and to eat he was compelled. 

Some “ Dons ” are hospitably inclined to undergraduates, and entertain 
very agreeably. Of course there is at times a considerable degree of awe 
infused into these hospitalities. We think it was at the late Dr. -Gaisford's 
that some shy youth, when the ladies rose, rushbd to open the door, and, 
htanding well behind it, did not discover it was the door of a cupboard 
until he heard himself summoned by the dean^s awful voice, when the 
. ladies had disappeared. 

The late Dr. Bull, irreverently called “ the stalled ox,” was very 
liospi table to young men. He was wont to call special attention during 
Lent to the fact that he always cut off his side-dishes during that solemn 
m*ason ; but tliere was plenty to eat notwithstanding. There was a 
legend that, at a certain period of the evening, the old canon availed 
liimself of the first pause to allude to a fire which broke out long 
ago ill Christ Church, and in the extinction of which, according to bis 
c)WQ account, he rendered the most signal service. This interesting 
narrative, eagerly anticipated by ail the more youthful of his guests, was 
said invariably to commence with “ Never shall I forget the horrors of 
tliat night.” At last, on one occasion, some young fellow, whose love of 
fun got the better of his good breeding, had tlie hardihood to say, “ How 
al>out that night. Dr. Bull?” The doctor told the story, but never 
rt|>eated it afterwards. 

After dinner come the “ wines.” Sometimes the guests are invited 

day before ; sometimes only at dinner, when a scout comes round, 
and says, a compliments, and will you wine with him, sir 7 ” 

barge wine-parties were going out in our time, and the smaller are far 
prtrfenible. We doubt whether life adbrds many happier hours than those 
toUege wines,” when five or six congenial companions gather round the 
hr« in a snug room, in all the exuberance of youth and hope. When 
Iv^tig years have passed grey-headed men recall with regret the memory of 
tiioac hours, and Icel the ibree of those pretty lines, — 

Wbsii 1 remember aU 
The friends so linked together 
I*Te sesD sranad me All, 
like leaves in wintsy weather, 


1 feel like one who heeds alone 


And ell bnt he deperted. 
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. WbeA A Wine breaks up, some men adjourn to their rooms to read, 
whilst cithers stroll into Mends* rooms where tea is going on; a piaho 
hots as a great attraction, and several are usuallj to be fbund in every 
cxdi^; indeed, an Oxford evening is delightful, when a man is not 
haunted by a conscience reproaching him for not reading. 

The especial charm of University life is that congenial society is 
always at band directly you want it, and you can seclude yourself when- 
ever you can summon up sufficient strength of mind to do so. 

Thi great bugbear and terror of undergraduate existence lies in that 
awftil word Examination.** There are, it is true, little interludes of 
delight, ooQsisting of the remainder of the term in which a triumph 
has been gained ; but yet, for an honours man, there really seems 
no rest The ordeals are undergone in rooms situated in a splendid 
quadrangle called the sobools ; *’ the written work is done at small deal 
tables, each man having a separate table, and examiners are posted all 
about to prevent cribbing ** of any kind, which nevertheless does, we 
suspect, go on to a considerable extent in the pass ** schools. It is an 
awful affair for a culprit to be discovered. We well remember being 
startled by hearing the head- examiner on a certain afternoon announce^ 

in* a loud, clear tone, “ Sir , you will have the goodness to 

leave the schools.'* Happily, in this case, the suspicion eventually proved 
to have been unfounded. When the vivd noce comes on, each victim goes 
up to a table covered with green babe, where sit the two inqubitors ; the 
trembling wretch b requested in bbnd tones to sit down, which he does, 
looking fbrtively round at his friends, who, with a mistaken kindness, if 
he is a nervous man, are assembled io see how he gets on. If a man b 
popubr, or if ho b in for honours, and great things are expected of him, 
laige numbers are oden present to hear him. This was the case when 
the present Lord Lbutenant of Ireland and Lord Carnarvon were oandi- 
daHa for the clan list. 

Mumerous stories are always afloat of wonderful blunders in divinity ; 
mne, of oourae, are inventiona, and others facta, or founded on flicts. 
llera ara a eoupb of amuAng speoimens, which we credit with aome 
Ibundation 

SMtkur—** What can you tdl ibe about St Paul 7 ** 

UndmyraAuUe^^ He waa abo eilled Saul, and waa brought up at 
the Ibot of Gamaliel.** 

i fa wm d tiT" - * * Tea, quite right What do you know about Gamaliel 7 *' 
It ia a mountain in Galilee.** 

The next, we beUeve, may be credited to Cambridge : — 

Why did Moaea leave %yp^ 7 ** 

eriMlwpmlMiti (laikA kmlaiimy-** Why, aii^-liem--bem ** 

eome, aatarer If you know.** 

Vmimr§rm imai§ * * WtD, dr, I noppoae that little aflbb with Pocipliar'a 
wifil ** 
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the Mowing we do not attempt in any way to vonoh, although 
we have heard ita authenticiiy strenuoualy aaeerted : — 

Examiner — Why was John the Baptist beheaded ? ” 

Undergradaukaie { falteringly ) — Because he would dance with Hero- 
diiw 8 daughter:’*. • 

If a man has done a bad paper, or has failed in his vivd voce, he has 
>vhat is called ** a second paper,” as a last chance. This very often pulls 
)iim through. In the afternoon of the day on which the vivd voc€ examina- 
tion is passed, the certificate of a pass, called a ** testamur,” is given out, 
and about five o’clock in the afternoon, when “ the schools ” are going on, 
you may see a cluster of men in the schools’ “ quad,” waiting for the 
jTecious piece of paper for themselves or their friends, or to carry off 
their sympathy and condolence to those wretches who are disappointed. 
The delight occasioned by the receipt of one of these scraps is often 
bi ) oud all bounds, especially if a man has failed before, or has entertained 
wry slight hopes of getting through.” The sensation of having sucoess- 
iully passed a harassing examination is indeed one of the most agreeable 
( t which we are conscious. I feel,” forcibly remarked a man who had 
. ust come out of the schools, as though some one who had been sitting 
vn me all day had just got off.” 

An important institution in Oxford is the Union Society, a club con- 
t.iiiimg a number of rooms comfortably furnished, including a very fine hall, 
u lit re the debates are held ; an excellent library, writing, and newspaper- 
iooiiis. In fact, it only differs from a London club in not being open on 
^unday8, and providing no refreshment. Some time since, a proposal was 
liiade by a very energetic treasurer, that cofi'ee and other light refresh- 
!i>ents ” should be provided in the evening. This motion, however, met 
vtiih a vigorous opposition, and was negatived after great excitement. 
N.veral pasquinades appeared on the subject : one which we remem- 
Wr ran, — 

Coffee and oonversation, 

Oh, glorious bright idea 1 

Miiflhis and meditation, 
bossip and ginger-beer! 

Then imiae a statne to him 
Who fhimed this glorions phrase; 

Preserre him as we knew him, 

A light for other days. 

The debates take jplaoe once a week, and are generally well attended* 
course, as in the House of Commons, anything of apersonal ohanetcr is 
^'*P«>cial]y attractive. The executive of the Union oonmsts of a president, 
*«^retary, sod treasurer. The officers are selected from memben who 
part in the debatea, and show an interert in the affairs of the society* 
A wibacriptioa often guineas, we believe, makes a life member* 
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The preudentA ” of the Union for many yean past have generally 
been men irho have distinguished themselves in after-life ; and the office 
of president is held a decided blue ribbon ” in the university, ranking 
in its v^ay with the captaincy of the University Eleven, and the strokeship 
of the University Eight. There are many men in the House of Commons 
at this moment who would readily acknowledge the advantage they 
derived from taking part in the debates of the Union. Amongst young 
M.P.*s., Mr. Lygon and Mr. Butler Johnstone were frequent speakers in the 
Oxford Parliament. Debates on religious subjects are rigorously excluded, 
but we think that those ^questions which in some degree hinge upon them 
used to provoke the warmest discussion — next to topics relating to tho 
management of the institution, which, of course, afforded a delightful 
opportunity for the exercise of personal invective. The proposal to open 
the rooms of tlie society on Sunday invariably gave rise to a warm 
debate, terminating, notwithstanding the example of the London Clubs 
and the Cambridge Union, in a decision against the opening. More 
recently, we have observed that the Established Church in Ireland has 
been warmly discussed, and, if w'e remember lightly, the decision was 
imfavourablc to that institution. 

We trust that vre have now given our readers a pretty accurate notion 
of college life, and we can assure such of them as have not experienced 
it, that it is in most respects a very agreeable, though not always a very 
profitable, mode of passing three or four years. 
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This day is the last of the shooting season ; and to-morrow will consign 
to its case, till next August or September, many a double-barrel that has 
for the last two months been dealing destruction by flood and fell, in 
closely preserved “home covers,’* in outlying copses by the side of rushy 
brooks, and over the “ dismal swamp.” Not that all the use of the 
truii can be held to terminate with the first of February. Sportsmen 
continue to shoot snipe and wild-fowl wherever they can find them, 
llaublts are shot as a work of necessity, if not of sport, the whole year round. 
'J'lio gamekeeper is engaged in thinning his stock of hares by picking off 
tic old males throughout the spring. But people, except in good wild- 
r-wl districts, give up the idea of “going out shooting” as a regular 
a.’iiusement, after the beginning of this month. As we ushered in the 
j*':i.^)n with a dissertation on partridge shooting, the distinctive sport of 
ns comnienceinent, let us now, therefore, bow it out with a few remarks 
('ll inch s[iort as brings it to its close. 

Keally good winter shooting at preserved game can only be had at a 
j.'rcat outlay of both time and money. Pheasants, rabbits, and hares 
cannot take care of themselves as partridges can. The last-mentioned 
nro more completely /crop naturev. And if a manor be swept nearly clear 
‘ f iliein one season, they will always reappear there the next, if the ground 
i" lu their liking, and there are any preserves at all within a reasonable 
(ii lance. But that is not the case w'ith the first-mentioned species. Hares 
un 1 rabbits, it is true, breed uncommonly fast, and a good head of both 
n..iy be got up with astonisliing rapidity, if a man goes to work to do it. 
Ibii it is a business of itself. And the consequence is, that shooting of 
deiscription require.^ a degree of permanent attention, a regular staff 
c! employes, and an organized system of defence against poachers and 
' ♦ rrnin, which places it beyond the reach of that particular class of 
»• . *oierb in whoso interest we support the partridge. 

As regards tlie trouble and expense of preserving pheasants, something 
vk dl upon the ground ypu have to deal with : for instance, upon 

t- e nature of your covens ujH>n the number of foxes, and upon the 
r* motent'ss or contiguity of large towns. If the covers consist principally 
cvf tak, the birds won’t require so much feed : as pheasants are vexy fond 
sod thrive famously U]>on acums. But then, upon the other hand, 
birds are much mure easily seen at roost in these trees than in fir, 
luid are oonieqaently a much easier prey to the poacher. To baulk him, 
** is common for men to go roond every evening at dusk, and tap the 
utmks of the uecs, to put the pbcasanla off their seate-*who aeklom or 
t-CL. XL— 150 . 62. 12. 
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never reascend the same night. Yet see the various ills game is heir 
to ! A descent from the oak into the fem, or underwood, is a leap 
from the frying-pan into the fire: an escape from the poacher's barrel 
to fall into the fox's jaws. Who is to guard against this last danger ? 
The best plan, we believe, is for a man or two to be kept strolling up and 
down the cover sides; sometimes, perhaps, blowing a horn, or making 
some such noise, till the hour of peril has gone by. Of course, if the 
covers happen to be situated very favourably at a very long distance fi'om 
any rendezvous of poachers, the birds might be left upon their perches ; 
or, if they lie in a non-hunting country where foxes are scarce, you can 
leave them to repose upon the ground. In either case, the trouble and 
expense of preserving them is materially lightened. On the whole we 
suppose, and taking an average case, a gentleman who thoroughly under- 
stands his business might keep pheasants enough to ensure killing his five 
hundred a season, at an expense varying from a Imndred to a hundred and 
twenty pounds a year. This estimate does not of course include rent of 
shooting, which would probably be a third as much more. He would 
require a head-keeper at a pound a week, and an under-keeper at tweh o 
shillings a week. This would come to about eighty pounds. For occa- 
sional helpers and watchers vre can liardly set down less than ten 
}X)unds more. This brings us, in round numbers, to ninety. Th^ co^t 
of feed depends, as we have said, upon the composition of the covers. 
Without the help of acorns, pheasants may be fed at a cost of about 
ten or twelve i)oundfl. Barley — of course not the best quality — is 
the commonest food to throw down to them ; but pease, and even potatoes, 
tiro considered by many persons to do as w^ell or better than corn : and 
they have, at all events, tliis advantage, that the small birds do not pick 
them up AH they will any kind of grain. If jdiensauts arc fed with the 
latter, a good deal of chaff, or choppi*d straw, sljuuld be mixed with it, a^ 
that causes them to be a longer time in feeding, i«nd to stay more about 
the spot. 

The vermin which pheaaants have to fear do not differ materially 
from those whicli prey upon the jairtridge ; nor need we recapitulate here 
what has been already aaid on tliat subject. The poacher is the grand 
enemy witli whom the pheasant -shooter has to deal. And tlic worst of 
it it that AS plieasauta can only be sliot — cannot, that is, be netted like 
other game — the poaclier must always come out fi»r them with a gun in 
hia hand. Many gentlemen forbid their keepers to take guns with them 
at night, in U)e hope — too often an idle one — that either poachers will be 
too generous to fire u|kon unartned men, or the keepers too prudent to 
provoke an enctmnter against aodi overwhelming odds. A gang of eight 
or ten poadiera, armed with guns, of c^airse feel pretty secure against 
eaptuie wktn Uiry meet a parly of kee|ien aho carry nothing worae than 
ilieka. Bui then it is tlie duty of the keepers, if they oannot take the 
mei^ ^ben and theie, to eome sufficiently dose to them to be able to swear 
to ihiir idenlify, and perbs)^ to tra^ them to their retreat It is in 
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reftifltiug these attempts that fatal affrays take place, perhaps ofteuer 
than from any other oause. It is, however, with netters of game that 
keepers have the fairest fights, though then, generally, against numerical 
odds, and a very brutal style of combat. As the process of netting may 
possibly be little xmd^stood by thousands who read of it in the news- 
papers, a few words descriptive of what is really an exciting sport may 
not be amiss. Hares and rabbits come out of their covers at night to 
lied in the open fields, and stay on till three or four in the morning. The 
]>oacher, accordingly, selects one side of a cover ; and as close as he can to 
the hedge, without entangling his net in it, pegs along the ground some 
thirty or forty yards of netting. The net stands off the ground about as 
high as a man's knee. It is stretched tight, and fastened securely at each 
end, and fixed by intermediate pegs at intervals of eight or ten yards. The 
netting is sufficiently loose to cause a rabbit running against it to become 
inextricably entangled ; and all being prepared, the men hide themselves 
111 the nearest ditch, and send round dogs, specially trained to the work, 
to beat the adjacent fields. If they are in luck, the rabbits soon come 
iroo])ing in, and dash madly into the netting, whence they are at once 
(\tricated, to have their necks broken by the nearest vratcher. Ten or a 
dozen couple of rabbits is considered a very good “set.*’ In less than 
liiih'-an-hour it is all over, the net taken up, and a move made somewhere 
« These nets are very expensive articles, and a good dog is a treasure, 
i o seize the one, and to shoot the other, ia considered by keepers nearly 
as great a triumph as the capture of the men themselves. This kind of 
]>(>acliirig can only be followed on a dark night ; so that the West-country 
j*oa( }ier, who professes that 

It *8 his delight of a sliiny uight, 

must have had nobler game in view than rabbits. Hares, which are 
«‘aAdy netted at tlie gates through which they are in the habit of paating, 
I/Lay taken, we suppose, when it is light ; but we should have fancied 
‘Iwit a dark night was better even for this work. However, as the prac- 
ntiun^^r aforesaid, whose ideas have been reduced to verse, offers to drink 
die health of 

e*er a genelman 
As wants to buy a beer, 

may presume that his experience tended in the opposite direetion. 
1 or getting pheasants off the roost, a moonlight night is of course indis- 

Hares and rabbits do not require to be fed like pheasants, and the 
^‘stchizkg which does for the one will do equally for the other. They add 
i*<>:h!ng to the coat of preserving where pheasants are preserved, though 
add enormotisljr to the pleasure of shooting when the pheasants are 

readete will hardly requira to be tedd that to kill five hundsed 
iheasanu in the Maen ndinif of aathhig like regular battae shootlDg^ at 
« *«jch nearly ibiir thnee tbit number have been ere now killed in a day. 

12 — ^ 
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But they will give a man ten or a dozen days of good sport, and, combined 
*witli running game, will afford as much shooting as a reasonable man can 
desire. A party of four guns, killing their thirty brace of pheasants, 
forty or fifty couple of rabbits, half as many hares, and two or three 
woodcocks, will have had more than fifty shots apiece. If they began at 
eleven and left off at four, deducting an hour for luncheon, they will 
liave fired thirteen shots an hour, or more than one every five minutes ; 
BO that something very much less than this would be fairly entitled to be 
called an excellent day’s BjK)rt. Twenty brace of pheasants, with hares 
and rabbits in proportion, is, considering the shortness of a winter’s day, 
ample for any four men who do not differ as much from a true sportsman 
ns a glutton differs from an epicure. 

To one who cares for natural scenery, the best time of the year for 
cover shooting is November, when the foliage is thinned sufficiently to 
give you a fair chance at the pheasants, while the woods have not yet 
doffed their rich autumnal robes of gold, and purple, and crimson. A 
more utilitarian reason for the same preference exists likewise in the fact, 
that the weather in November is still tolerably warm, and that you are 
able to stand still without such a coldness arising upon the part of your 
toes and your fingers, that you seem to have lost all acquaintance wdth 
tlicm. Moreover, in many parts of England, November is the best month 
for woodcocks. But if 3^o\ir only object is to make as good a bag as 
])Ossible, it is better to wait till- the leaves are quite off the trees; when 
the phciisanU loom large and black between tlie bare jkjIcs athwart the 
dead December sky. 

A certain knack is retjuired in shooting ]>heasants, as in shooting 
everything else, wliicli until a man has mastered, he will go on 
miMsing what smiis to both liimself mid lookers-ou the easiest shots 
iiuugiuable. Theie ought cei:iiiuly to lie no difficulty la bitting a phea- 
Haul, lie does not dodge and like a snipe oi a woodcock. To 

shoot as one does at partiidges in the o|X'U when our bird is fifty yards 
Nway, is folly iii cover, and what none but a novice would think of. 
Pheasants do not rise in covies and bother us in tlmt way. They make a 
gnwt iioiac*, no d<mb(, about iuuncliiug themstlvc.H before the public; but 
that is just a bit of lK>imcc which one soon gets used to, and which, after 
a time, ceases to impivss one at all, except perhaps by lending additional 
gUKi to Uie act of stopping Uiem. Wc believe the chief reason why men 
Him a pheasant is, in tiie first place, Uiat he flics a great deal quicker than 
he to fly ; and, in the at*cond place, that tliey do not always wait 

till he lias done riMtig, which it is generaliy possible to do without letting 
Idm get out of shot, and then firing just as he ateadiea himoalf for a 
alraight flight. To kill phoananta, or indeed any birds coming over your 
head, is an art by itself. If you watt till tliey are perpendieular, you 
muii give the gun a littk awing backwards as }*ou pull ; but it is battier to 
breast ikeai if you must ahool, for the akots ars unlike^ to aoW the 
bteaati and probably tidce firtal got in the beid, naok, or bally. 
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To shoot a cover properly, the men and beaters should all walk in a 
line, gunner and beater alternately. We are here, of course, speaking of 
covers where that is possible. Many are so thick that it is quite impos- 
sible to shoot inside theni; and in that case the guns are stationed outside. 
But the other plan is ten times the more pleasant one, as it admits of a 
little sociability, seasoned with a few bets, and streaked with a vein of 
mild chaff. There is no trouble at all in finding pheasants and rabbits, if 
you know they are there. In the covers they must be, or else, the latter, 
at least, in the hedgerows. So you beat out the covers before lunch, 
and the hedges afterwards, unless upon a day especially set apart for the 
slaughter of pheasants in all the covers on the ground. A party of four or 
five intimate friends for a day of this kind is uncommonly jolly. By the 
time the winter shooting has arrived, men have had the first keen edge of 
their desire taken off ; and, though they enjoy the sport as much as ever, 
they are not so nervously anxious about it as on the Ist of September. 
The consequence is that there is generally more fun going on with a party 
( f this kind than in partridge shooting ; also, it is not made quite so 
nuich a toil of. You start after a good — perhaps late — breakfast, and a 
h unge over the fire afterwards, discussing anything but the subject on 
liiind, and giving no one to suppose, as you infallibly do in September, 
that in your opinion the world was created for the sake of shooting. There 
IS no particular skill required in choosing your covers or beating your 
^Tound. The nearest is the best to begin with. Here you are at the 
of a nice ash spinney, intersected with ditches, and sloping down to a 
bit of a brook in the middle. Will you go inside or out? Inside. Vciy 
''<11. Away goes the stump of your cigar. Your shot-pouch is hitched 
K'uiid a little ; or, if you use a breech-loader, the belt receives a final tug. 
Hire's the best place to get over. Now, then, arc you all right? Very 
"vll. Let the dogs go ; and the day has begun. The men knock at the 
of the ash-trees, and thrash the bushes with their sticks, and probe 
tuft of grass with their nailed toes. The keeper roars venomously 
tu some over-zealous spaniel; all together emit a mixture of sounds 
familiar enough to shooters, but wholly indescribable in words, which are 
^ i.sidered calculated to invite, terrify, or deceive into showing themselveSi 
I'le birds and beasts who lurk beneath the thick cover. Some unwary 
is usually the first victim. But that one shot is always the signal, 
mehow or other, for the commenceincnt of a fusillade which is to last till 
«uni»et. Hares and rabbits cross anid re-cross, are killed and missed by 
dezens, till at last you approach n rather thicker spot, or perhaps a 
rner of the plantation. Then, from under your feet, comes a sudden 
as if a tiger had been sprung — so at least it seems to you. A cock 
pheasant, finding further progress impeded by the thorns, and unoom- 
turtably presMd by men and dogs in his rear, has determined on a 
dash fm' it. The well-known whirr of his wings seta half-a-dozen 
Qiore in motion. The pheasants are rising all round you. DonH 
'em,'’ bdlowa some one. Well missed," eries another* ^ Come on. 
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ttr,'* iays the keeper; better have this bit out again — there’s a lot 
gone back.” 

Perhaps, three or four times in the course of the day, the monotonous 
chant of the beaters will be varied by unearthly shrieks of excitement, 
out of which is gradually evolved the great fact of “ cock — forward,” — the 
aimple meaning being that a woodcock has been marked down in front of 
UB. Not a man of the party but would cheerfully pay down a sovereign 
to bag him. Whereabouts was it, asks every man with a gun, of every 
man with a stick, in an under-tone, hoping that he himself may obtain 
some exclusive information. ** Oh, he beant far off, sir 1 ” is the usual 
answer on such occasions. Just where us be now, a little bit farther on, 
I thinks, sir.” At that moment, very likely, the bird gets up half-a-dozen 
yards behind the whole party, dodges sharply between two trees, wheels 
out of the cover, and is brought down, a long shot, with a broken wing by 
one of the outsiders. Just^your luck, you think. 

The best of luncheon on a winter day’s shooting is, that you can eat 
and drink as much as you feci inclined to cat and drink, without either 
damaging yourself for the day’s work, or spoiling your appetite for dinner. 
On a hot summer’s day — and early September is summer — when you are 
fresh to the work, and the work itself is much harder, you cannot indulge 
at luncheon without considerable danger. The Bevei*e bodily labour 
which you then undergo weakens your digestive organs. And the 
inevitable result of indulging your thirst and hunger in the middle of 
the day is, that you unfit yourself for further walking in the fir'll 
place, and for comfortable dining in the second. Now, on a winter day n 
shooting nothing of this kind is likely to occur. You are in good con- 
dition. Tlie work is just hard enough to give you a healfliy appetite, 
and not hard enough to make you jaded or feverish. Lunch, therefore, 
at sucli A time is a much more unexceptionable institution than it is on a 
sultry day in early autumn, when you are tlioroughly fagged with four 
hours' hard plodding through heavy wet turnips under a broiling sun. 
We gave our readers in our last paper upon sliooting our ideas of a 
St'ptember luncheon. What ought that mejil to be in the middle of 
December T ^M]y, simply, wliatever you like — the best you can get. 
We object not to hot dislios at such a moment as this. But, after all, 
these involve elaborate preparations, which are scarcely perhaps worth 
I he trouble. The chief desideratum, in our opinion, is some good sherr)'^ 
This should be preceded by a fair allowance of tolerably strong beer — 
porter, by tlie by, ia a good item in such refreshment — and for eatable^ 
nothing ia better than cold pie, cold beef, and such like substantial viands. 
Perhaps, after all, the chief difference between the two sorts of luneheoa 
ii in quantity rather than quality. It is to be remembered, however, 
that extreme cold, aa well as extreme heat, haa a tendency to nurite liquor 
lake eflhet And as abooting ia cover is rather more tickliah work than 
shooting in the open, you muat be eareftii to avoid taking so nodi as to 
todiiigef the liTea of your eompankmi, either ouiine or human. The 
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former, however, are always recognized as the more precious of the two. 
To wound a favourite dog, not only inflicts a severe pang upon its owner, 
but may, perhaps^ spoil your day’s sport. Whereas, if a man, or, what is 
more likely, a little boy, . gets peppered in his less vital parts, nobody but 
himself is a pin the worse for the accident — at all events, a human being 
is taught caution by getting a few shots into his skin, whereas a dog 
cannot be- Such, ladies, is the brutal style of talk with which your 
])rothers and husbands habitually regale themselves “ after lunch.” 

Rabbit shooting is a most important branch of winter shooting. It is 
quite sufficient diversion for a whole day, and affords a delightful change 
utter a morning’s work among the pheasants. Shooting rabbits in cover 
ns tliey jump across a narrow ride, or dart between the thick bushes, 
requires, of course, much greater dexterity than shooting them out of a 
hedgerow. But this latter practice affords admirable sport. To enjoy it 
thoroughly there should be four guns : two 6n each side of the hedge — 
r>nc to take the rabbit as he comes out, the other to wipe his colleague’s 
eye, should that organ have been too much wetted to enable its possessor 
to sec clearly. We have seen more fun over an hour or two’s shooting of 
tills kind than over any kind of shooting we are acquainted with. The 
worst of preserving rabbits in sufficient quantities is that the presence of 
thorn on a farm seems to put tenants into a greater rage than any odier kind 
of game. No doubt they do a great deal of damage. But they can’t do more 
than hares. W^e suspect that farmers regard a large head of rabbits as the 
mere vrantonness of preserving. Hares and pheasants, they would tell 
}oii, are worth eating when you get them; but rabbits they call vermin. 
Thvy can buy them, too, for sixpence apiece, and cheapness, wc must 
"Ujjposo, breeds contempt. 

Snipe and duck shooting are getting worse and worse every year in 
Kngland. This falling- off is probably attributable to the extensive 
drainage which has been carried on all over the kingdom for the last few 
,^par<;, and bids fair to extinguish, within no long period, one of the 
pretiifst of the sportsman’s pleasures. There will always, we imagine, 
he certain districts which arc not worth reclaiming, where birds of this 
•q^-cies will continne to be found pretty plentifully. But in the cultivated 
1 arts of England the complaint is universal, that where, twenty years ago, 
} ^'U could get thirty or forty shots jn a morning’s walk, you now cannot 
c' uai on half-a-dozen. The present writer has never seen either snipe or 
'fiid-fowl shooting in anything like perfection. But he can speak to the 
<^iinTful and invigorating character of a walk along the brook-side in the 
larly days of a frost, when the ground is just covered with a thin coating 
^ ^ snow, and both snipe and duck have come up the running streams 
remain as yet unfrozen, away from the ice-bound marshes. In 
vslking a brook-side, the young sporteman idiould remember alwajri, if 
lie can, to beat down the wind, for snipe always fry against It; and 
Pursuing that course yon are almost soze of getting croas-shots at them, 
^ which position th^ are very much easier to kilL The best way of 
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sliooting at a EOiipe is still a moot point among sportsmen. Some say, 
shoot directly, the moment you catch sight of the white under his wing — . 
straight at that^ and don’t let him get away. Others recommend waiting 
till he has finished the gyrations with which he begins his flight, and to 
take him at thirty or even forty yards. A great deal depends upon every 
individual’s style of shooting. If he is a very quick shot, perhaps the 
fii*8t-mentioned plan is the best. But we should be inclined, on the 
whole, to back the other in the long run, especially seeing that a very 
slight wound is sure to bring a snipe to the ground ; and that if you shoot 
steadily after him as he goes away straight, with a large charge of very 
small shot, it is hard if one or two don’t catch him. 

But you have just come upon a sharp bond in the stream where the banks 
are rather steep, and two or three willows or thorn-bushes, hanging very 
thickly over the surface, hide a nice little pool from observation. Wliat 
is this sudden splash, as if a cow were waltzing in the water ? The quack, 
quack-quarck, in another quarter of a second, sends a thrill through your 
whole body. Ducks, by jingo, and well within shot, too I Two mallards 
and throe ducks — now only take your time ! Take your time, sir, I 
implore you. They rise straight up, and hang for a moment ere they go. 
Then’s your chance. Take your first bird as he poises himself almost 
stationary in mid-air, and the second as he turns to makg off. So shall 
you seldom fail of your double shot, and return covered with glory. How 
well I recollect my first duck ! I was about seventeen, I believe, at the 
time. Ducks were scarce in our iieiglibourhood, and I lived very little 
at home. It was a very hard winter, and I was determined to have blood 
or perish in the snow. They got up, two of them, out of a large ditch, 
nearly full of half-frozen wat«'r, from under a great haw thorn-bush, on 
whicli the iH'rries blushed through iho snow like a bride s olieek through 
her lace. Tliis simile, I confe.'-s, I thought of at a subsequent period. 
I banged rather recklessly at tiie nearest as socm as my gun W'ao^o luy 
shoulder, and down she flopped dead into tlic water she had just risen 
from. 1 jum{>ed in — 1 knoAv that, nearly up to my middle, to make sure 
of my prize at <mce — and never shall 1 foiget the triumjdi with which 1 
walked Ijonte iciclod, but still glowing, and bangetl down my treasure 
on the kitchen table. Well, wc grow older and wiser. I’ve gone knee- 
deep into many follies since, but 1 don't think I should do that again. 
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The experienced Magazine-reader knows perfectly well, ^^hen he secs 
tlie title of this paper, that I am not going to entertain him with a 
discourse on Huss and the Hussites ; on Elizabeth the Queen of Hearts 
( in whose service, by the way, an ancestor of my own trailed a pike) ; 
or on the city of Prague, and the great Panslavonic movement. He 
<iisccrns at a glance that I am going to talk about that section of society— 
lo speak IIibernic6 — which lives out of society : the Bohemians, not of 
-hernia, but of that world of which, first in French books, and afterwards 
in English books, we have lately heard so much. It may be as 'well, how- 
(ver, for the satisfaction of prudent and wary minds, if I begin by showing 
hat my modest ambition in the matter is. There are many blackguards 
A\hc are Bohemians, but it does not at all follow that every Bohemian is a 
Mackguard. So far from 'wishing to encourage young fellows of the 
weaker sort in a Bohemianism of which their families entertain a natural 
dnad, I make no pretension to deal 'with what they might probably think 
the most piquant side of the subject. Indeed, the Bohemian who lives out 
of the world only because he is not fit for it — who dignifies his natural 
\ \ile from polite life with the name of Bohemianism — is not picturesque, 
and is not — at least not for the most part — the kind of man we are to 
lioar of in this essay. By a Bohemian, for present purposes, is meant a 
et ntlcman who, being no worse born, or hied, or educated than other 
yet, through some strong peculiarity of temjHJrament in the first 
in-«!,ince, acted on by circumstances in the second, alienated from society 
in its established, conventional, and certainly very convenient sense. 

It Ls a curious thouglit tlint such a class of men should exist, and should 
lu yf absolutely beginning (in Paris, at all events,) to have a special lite- 
rature of their own. Curious that there should be men who never enter a 
draw ing-room, or leave a card, or make a formal cull, or go to church, or sub- 
to anything, or attend funerals, or give anylxxly away in marriage, 
an‘ godfather to anybody’s child^ or are executors and trustees to any- 
Uxly, or are consulted about anybody’s education, or take the chair at 
puLic meetings, or are “ generally resj)ected ” in any “neighbourhood” 
to the grave and busy and polite world at large. It is lo their 
^mplcte alienation firom all this that such men owe the appellation which 
witui laics their class to that of the gipies. They may have turtIe*ioap 
in liieir kettles at lucky times. They may be better dffscended than the 
B^sgiArste who eyes them askance across his park-paling. Bat gipsies 
are in isci and law. When one of them runs off with a blooming 
i^Sirms, like Johnny Fka in the Scotch ballad, isn't there a ahziduiig 
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from hall and bower ? When one of them succeeds himself to a good 
estate, what gloomy prophecies run round the neighbourhood! ‘How 
impoBsible it is for the graceless fellow even to look at a fine tree without 
being suspected of u wish to cut it down ! A Bohemian, sir ” — people 
are beginning to say now, as our ancestors said a prodigal, a scapegrace, 
a ne’er-do-well, and so forth. The strong centralizing spirit of the ago 
makes the fact that the man is out of the social centre, determine tho 
nickname for him. He is not among us ; — well, he is a gipsy ipso facto. 
And the outsider takes up with a certain relish, and even pride, tho 
title ; and revenges himself on the enemy as occasion offers. The fre- 
quent attacks on ** respectability,” which have marked our light lite- 
rature for many years back, are so many testimonies to the intellectual 
vigour of Bohemianism ; and the Bohemian of the student class has 
repeatedly fought at the barricades in the Continental revolutions of 
later years. 

Nevertheless, it is impossible to identify Bohemianism with any i^stem 
of opinions, or any condition of life. Charles the Second cared not a strau 
more for popular freedom than Louis the Fourteenth; and Louis thv 
Fourteenth was not a whit more moral than Charles the Second. But 
Charles was an arrant Bohemian; while Louis absolutely enjoyed tin* 
routine, and conventionalism, and etiquette of life, and maintaine<] 
the stiiTest external decorum, whatever his private amusements might be. 
Again, Fielding was an almost typical Bohemian. There is a pasaag*‘ 
in his cousin Lady Mary’s Letters^ about his perfect happiness so long 
the means of immediate enjoyment were before him, wliich might 
for a description of the Bohemian ithos. But so was that excellent and 
moral champion of Church and State, Dr. Johnson. His preference foi 
tavern life — the difliculfy of gritting him into a dean diirt and out t(> 
a regular dinner-party — his careless habits at private houses, which §«• 
distrmed Mrs. ]k>swell — were all Bohemian to the core. The quiet 
Lamb was at essentially Bohemian as the violent Porson. And if vev 
turn fh>m history to fiction, we shall find that the class indudes Tom 
Pinch as well as Fred. Bajham. In sliort, Bohemianism is a form of 
eharaoter, rather than a school of opinion or a creation of circumstances. 
1 have lost two friends of the persuasion during the last twelvemonth. 
One left a hundred and fifiy thousand pounds; the other regarded all 
fiuniUes m upelart that had risen since the Rdomuition, which he looked 
upon as a plebeian and overrated movement So that a Bohemian most 
not neevemrily be sappoMd to be an adventurer, or a revdutionirt, or a toper 
even ; though it ssay readily be eoneeded that the Bohemian view of 
tends to devdop charaotees ^ a genial and glowing ccoentridty, to wbem 
tea is dear ratW as the resiortiig etimuhmt of the morning, than as th^ 
mild insptrer of the wMom and morality of 'a staid seiwnhlage at th^ 
elees of die day. 

The worst of dieee oitver end ^enmnt fcUows k (and the cleverer 
nnd fitmigii they the herder H often goes with them,) Ihsil tftty 
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have a way of dying off as they draw towards forty. They may see 
people under the table, but people get their reyenge by seeing them 
under the sod. • Let me open that photographic album which erery man 
has in his memory, to try and find you some portraits of the wilder 
Bohemians I have known. 

Old Bertie of the Patagonian^ a line-of-battle ship that I served in 
in 184-, was the earliest Bohemian I remember. He was a ten years’ 
mate, — a phenomenon quite unknown now-a-days, when the mate has 
become a sub-lieutenant, and when most men are lieutenants at two or 
three and twenty. As a youngster, I fell under Bertie’s protection, who 
used my towels and Windsor soap at his toilette ; fiung a camp-stool at 
my head when he was crapulous ; made me run his messages and listen 
to his yams ; and was of dubious benefit even in his kindest moments. 
“Jemmy my boy,” he said, when we had beat up to the anchorage 
in Gibraltar Bay, under double-reefed topsails, ‘‘ you’ve never been 
through the Gut before, and I’ll make you drunk I Steward, a bottle of 
champagne ! ” Bertie was so inherently Bohemian, that he had rarely 
through life returned to see his family on being paid off from a commission. 
The Union at Plymouth, the Quebec at Portsmouth, Hatchett’s in Picca- 
dilly knew him well, but he had a vague impatience of the paternal roof, 
nnd they rarely knew more of him there, than that he was in the Pacific, 
or the East Indies, or that somebody had met him at Barbadoes or Ber- 
muda. His father disinherited him in favour of a younger brother, and 
it was said that Bertie could have disputed the will. But the younger 
1 rother knew his man, and ministering to his simple wants by occasional 
ton-pound notes, secured the undisturbed enjoyment of the estate. And 
so BiTtie jogged on— occanonally staggering a little — ^through life ; was 
a capital though rather brutal ofiicer ; a quarrelsome but honourable mess- 
mate ; fought several duels with militaiy men, against whose cloth he had 
the old and now almost entirely extinct nautical prejudice, and died 
without ever attaining the rank of lieutenant, after some seventeen years 
Btrricc afloat. 

This was a man of the old school. The younger Bohemiana 
of the service, of my own standing, were a more polished breed— 
though none of them could have kept a lower deck in order like 
^Ttie, from whose red nose the men ran as from a glimpse of the nether 
fires. They were generally, indeed, what used to be called Q.H.B.’a— 
Queen’s hud bargains — flrom a professional point of view; and this I 
to be diaraeteristic of meet true Bohemians, wherever you find 
tl«tD. They may be* soldiers, or adlors, or painters, or anthers, ai the 
niay be; bat there appears to be a narrowness in profeaiional par- 
whidb repels them, and if they addeve anything go<^ it is by nattfe 
p(>wsr radifsr than i^lifial^ Old Bertie, though he faabitital]^ abased Ae 
knew the work ; bat the yoaogcr men of his kidney, I mad to 
fiiher fliomht it the swell Hhmg noi to know the work. ^ Whsl 
* rm opinion, sir,** isM a pompoos vtsilor to one of these ftOows, 
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“of Her Majesty’s ship Vanguard V' “The Vanguard! They’ve got 
the best Madeira in the squadron on board her,” was the repljr. It was 
useless to look for information as to the merits of Sir William Symonds’s 
ships in that quarter. But if it came to the best house at Malta for 
roast quails, thrashing a Maltese policeman, cruising to catch turtle at 
Scanderoon, — 

dapibus supremi 
Grata testddo JovU 1 

choosing an amber mouthpiece at the bazaar at Beyrout, — then there 
were few better authorities than the speaker on the Mediterranean 
station. 

But what all such youngsters admired more than any other character 
was a London Bohemian, whenever chance brought a specimen of the breed 
to recruit himself in the mild air of the South. I remember a gloomy, 
broken-down swell, who used to frequent the little opera-house in Strada 
Teatro, at Malta, and whose sneers at the resources of the island made 
certain lads, who had previously flattered themselves that the place was 
quite vicious, perfectly miserable. This Bohemian I suspect to have been 
also a blackguard. But another contemporary celebrity, Harry Beecher, 
of the surveying-vessel Badger^ was only a Bohemian, and had a large 
share of human virtues, as well as of the weaknesses of the tribe. Ho 
was in the Navy by accident, having been appointed for surveying duties, 
and was properly a civil engineer by profession. The curious variety of 
employ menu which he had prcvioiisly tried had proved the versatility of 
hia intellect, and developed his inherent vagabondism of character. lie 
was the son of a celebrated musician, who had wished to train him 
to the command of the violizi, which he himself had acquired by twenty 
yearn' practice for ten hours a day. Thmlcd before his parent to 
undergo this discipline, llany soon dropped it — not the art merely, but 
the valuable instrument on whicli he was being taught the art — and the 
neck ctf which broke liefore the jmtomal eyes. This was his farewell to 
muiic, except as far ns his naturally excellent voice enabled him to 
add a charm to a supper, whicli the elder Beecher had hoped to eoo 
him exorcise in very differimt scenes. He then made a voyage to 
China to look out fur an opening in the tca-trnde, but could never get up, 
as he said, any interest in tea, lie tried his hand next at the auctioneer 
busiiiesa, for which, however, his eloquenoe, though c<'j»iouR, was too 
humorous and diacunure. He became a wine merchant; but, assisted by 
his friends, drank up his whole stock. At last, he wm put in an engineer's 
office, and having a natural talent for drawing, became in due time quite 
able to earn his bread-and-butter, lie had a slaare in tlie making of one 
of the great lines of railway from London, and became so fitmillsr with 
railway life, that he would amuse lumself afterwards, when making 
a journey, by getting out at the carriage windows, and climbing aloi^ 
the roof of Uie train* He was doing this a few years beftne I first knew 
him^ when the guard«*naturallj astonished at the qieclide---fNttsnid 
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him over the carriages to arrest him. The train passed at the moment 
under a viaduct. Harry stooped, and suffered no injury ; but the guard 
was killed before .his eyes. This led to my friend’s appearance at the 
assizes ; and he used to describe with considerable power the astonish- 
ment of his neighbours at the ordinary, when, after amusing them with 
liis talk, he suddenly jumped up in answer to a functionary who cried, 
“ Henry John Beecher, surrender to your recognizances ! ’* He got off 
scot-free from this scrape ; but I must do the old fellow the justice to 
say that he was not insensible to the more serious reflections belonging 
to the incident. 

Old Bopy,” as Beecher was familiarly called in the squadron, from 
a certain huskiness of voice in the mornings, always wore spectacles and 
cariied a snuff-box, and I found in time that these articles formed sure 
indications of his pecuniary condition. When he was well off and flou- 
i.hbing, spectacles and snuff-box were both of gold. Did impecuniosity 
attack him, they were superseded respectively by steel and wood. So 
fin Illy was he convinced of the uncertainty of tliis our mortal condition, 
that in periods of prosperity he always bought costly articles, from no 
]'lel>elan ostentation, but with a prudential eye to the future. “ It will 
a 'tv ays be good for a tenner,” he would say, in mysterious language, 
(n huch occasions ; and when I saw his honest eyes looking through 
nnis of the baser metals, I knew that, in the language of Admiral 
Kitzroy, gales might be expected from opposite quarters successively, 
lie reconciled himself with a truly Bohemian philosophy to reverses of 
tiiis kind. 

We reached home from the Mediterranean at the same time, and Beecher 
l into easy employment as an engineer, owing to the railway mania, 
ht n the Pleb-Biddlccumb and Tompkin-Market line was in full swing 
ai» a scheme, with Kopy for engineer, who so magnificent as Ropy 7 
1 hen indeed was his snuff-box of the gold of Ophir, and his gloves like 
Woidhworths primrose by the river brim. But when the scheme had 
hlt.wn up, and the secretary levanted, was our friend miserable ? Not he. 
He dined no longer on wild ducks and Madeira, nor rivalled the lilies of 
ihe field in his attire. The change in a few weeks was complete and 
tonsisient throughout. He did not stick to iho relics of his personal 
•.’'tndour in poverty, like a weaker nature; but dropped from fine linen 
a flannel shirt, as he dropped fsom turtle to k-la-mode beef, four- 
J^nn'urth of brisket, and “ half-a-pint of porter, iwi/m.” The two condi- 
Ut.ns supplied anecdotes to each other. When he was well-off, be told 
of hii poverty ; when he was hard-up, he told stories of his 
splendour. In neither state was lie without a congenial circle; for in 
immense city like London, Bohemians are found in all varieties of 
c^rnuiuitanGes. And it is their tendency to live, like their prototypes, in 
CiAUnct encampments, forming independent centric of life. They fbrm 
hule knots, with their own passwords and jokes ; and have certain 
bili-disooiuitei% and pawnbrokerii in common. The advantages 
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of Buch an organization are obvious, since a whole encampment is not 
likeljr to be destitute at one time of money, credit, prospects, or portable 
articles of pecuniary value. Let nobody sneer at the moral virtues 
developed by Bohemianism under such conditions. Is Orestes less a 
model of friendship because he backs Py lades’ bill; or Pylades, because 
he nurses Orestes through an attack of delirium tremens? Who 
gets you out of the scrape, when a functionary of Oriental origin 
makes you the sharer of his expensive hospitality? Your grandad? 
The old gentleman only sends you his blessing — on which nobody will 
advance anything. Your brother Bohemian, to be sure : Jack So-and-so, 
whose acquaintance you made by an accident, and none of whose relations 
yon ever saw. 

But to retnrn for a moment to Harry Beecher. Perhaps the queerest 
and seediest set of Bohemians I recollect was one in which he used to 
move during his intervals of impecunious obscurity. Their centre 
was a barber’s shop in one of the smaller streets leading out of the 
Strand, and in which they used to meet daily, to chat and club together 
their little resources for refreshment. The barber’s wife must bare 
maintained his household, for her husband’s friends, 1 used to fancy, 
always regarded a customer ns an intruder, and he himself preferred 
ardent spirits to the exercise of his profession. To this little shop came 
Harry Beecher, Dr. Pugh, a Welsh medical man. Captain Flyblow, and 
some others. The doctor was a snuflfy, quiet man, of few words, on 
whom raw gin produced little more effect than milk. Of his history wr 
knew notliing, nor why ho had so completely abandoned the healing art. 
But there was a whisper that Mrs. Pugh supported him by hei labours 
a washerwoman ; and the notable cleanliness of the doctor's linen gave .n 
atrong credibility to the rumour. Captain Flyblow liad been many yean* 
in tlie army, but had sold his commission, spent tiie money, quarrelled 
with his relations, and was now Lving on six pounds a month allowr<l 
him by his mother, who declined to sec him, but would not let him 
■tarre. It is characteristic of the incorrigible nature of some men, that 
month a/ler month Flyblow squandered this pittance in a few days' 
revelry, with the inc«t perfect conaciomness of the suffering which hit 
folly would entail. Yet he had experienced every annoyance thal im- 
prudence ran bring upon the sons of men. He had been chaaed by 
bailiffs, till, like the stag at bay, he had betaken himself to the waters, 
and bad paaaed weeks in the Thamee steamers — break£uMing meugrdy in 

Ike Bridi ffr oom dining aadly on a ** polony ” and a penny-roll in the 

BWdt’ll9*J^ll«j^--4andh^ eautioualy aAer dusk at Essex Pi«r from the 
Smmmr 

At the time of which I am quaking, he was at that ati^ wbefi 
no old eroditor thoiykl kirn worth powder and shot, and ke 
htt range over the desolate kcetk of poverty. Hit great i maa n» 
lowmrda the end of the month waa a bmnble hoateliy named the ** Dcf and 
Dock.** Here, the *eaplifif/ as he was caDed, often enjoyed a tanqpaciiT 
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bed- room which was reached by a ladder. Here, if a more prosperous 
friend invited him to dinner, he would jauntily reply, You’ll excuse me if 
I’m rather punctual.*^ Here, too, Worbois, the landlord, would sometimes 
ask him to the family joint on Sunday — for which I fear he would yet 
charge him eighteen-pence when the time came for cashing the little 
monthly cheque. On such Sundays, the ‘ capting ’ would take in Mrs. W. 
on his arm from the bar — ^the corpulent, good woman delighting in the 
ctTc monies of polite life ; and his military title seemed to throw a halo 
over the boiled pork and pease-pudding. Finally, indeed, I believe that 
title brought him as wife a tradesman’s widow with a little money, under 
whose care he ended his life peacefully, dying of dropsy on his beartli-rug, 
with a pipe in his mouth. They are all gone, that little circle of the 
barber’s shop. The barber himself has gazed at the Beard of Charon ; and 
jvoor Harry Beecher, who was sometimes among, though never of them, 
sleeps in the Hebrides, where (having once more entered the surveying 
service) he died. I had made his acquaintance among the orange and 
almond trees, in the soft clear air of Malta. I stood by his grave amidst 
tlie blue and misty peaks of wild, romantic Skye. And thereby hangs, too, 
a brief tale. 

While talking at the door of the Portree inn with the landlord, who 
iiaj known my old friend, I saw approach a broken, bloated figure in 
a j«i lot-coat — a strange wreck of an English gentleman to have washed 
up on that stormy coast. Who is that ? ” I asked, as he moved 
H^^ay. That, sir,” the landlord said, smacking his lips over the name, 

’ that is the Honourable Alfred Monthermer, third son of the Earl of 
Darieville — a commander in the Navy I ” The curious interest and 
'vf'nder I had felt about the figure were explained, and my thoughts flew 
just twenty-one years. What, the little pale youngster with an 
♦‘veghiw, of the Boanerges^ that lay near us in Plymouth Sound I ” Pic- 
mca to the Breakwater; evening-parties, where we judiciously danced 
wiiIi the Captain’s daughters ; cigars on the sly, when out of the reach of 
'oldsters indiflerent to the vice, but liking to lick you for committing it — 
floated through the mind as I gazed ailcr the figure of the man, broken, 
l*e«ten, bedevilled, and forsaken at the age of thirty-five ! Then I formed 
a httle Uieory of the history. The accident of a fast messmate or two 
to develop the latent tendency to go a-mucker ; ’’ the fatal tick at Malta, 
^1 the preaents of filigree and odier work to a young Sicilian there ; 
^^^ndy. and- water to relieve the languor of the sirocco, claret and soda 
temper the rays of the Dogstar ; allowance outrun and money 
'Narrowed from the landlord of the Jervis* Head, at Portsmouth — a 
in the West Indies inflaming the growing thirst a nd then Month* 
drinks.** He forgeU to report GaliU Light to one skipper; and 
*<^other eonss up at two bells in the middle sratch, and finds Urn aafoep 
tbs hsmniock nettiiig. He goes frrom ship to ship— with no open 
but pammd by a nTaleiioiia bli^. There is a sm^ oonrt of 
and he is **iiiraHM** aoon after. High-born amts of an 
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evangelical turn get wind of the state of things, and die, leaving him 
nothing. The elder brother is glad of an excuse for buttoning up his 
pockets ; but at last there is no ship to be got for Alfred, and he is packed 
off to the Highlands, to be cured of drunkenness in the land of whiskey. 
There are establishments dotted over the Western counties where they 
profess to do that kind of thing; but bless you ! the patients get myste- 
riously drunk for all that, — the whiskey seems to be in the air. And, 
after a few years of deepening degradation, young Hopeful now becomes 
young Hopeless — dies. The family solicitor secs a good opportunity of 
giving a holiday to one of the senior clerks, who runs down and buries 
our friend, and is very glad of the trip. There, my brisk young gentleman 
of the “ Hag,” making the hay of pleasure, in the Hay Market, while the 
sun shines, — how do you like the programme ? The grave is open before 
us, and the polite moralist bows, and says, “ After you ! ” 

But then, as has been hinted already, this kind of thing is no neces- 
sary part, though it is a conspicuous part, of Bohemianism. There is a 
Bohcniiunism of ideas, — a gipsy life where tea is drunk, and where any 
poultry that may be in ihe kettle has been paid for. 1 have chosen the 
biographical j>lan, you see, for this escay ; and I bliall illustrate the 
particular Bohemianism now in question from the career of poor Dick 
South. Dick was the son of a well-to-do gentleman, who had intended 
lum to bo a solicitor, or some useful working man of that kind. The 'way 
was open to him to have a good house in Bloomsbury, and to eat good 
dinners, like the rest of his class. But Dick returned from college in 
Germany a dabbler in metaphysics, a republican in politics, and fiimly 
determined on two things — that he woiihi not be a solicitor, and tliat he 
would be A genius. 

The first resolution was enbily earned out, though of course it in- 
volved a quarrel >\iih Mr. South the elder. But ihe attempt to carry 
out the ik'cond poor Dick years of trouble and agitation, and brought 
him to ft melancholy end in a foreign land. Tlie explanation of this 
A kind of crack sonienhere in Dick's organization uhicli spoilt the effect 
of everything that he Iruxl. He was certainly not ’without talent ; but after 
writing tensibly and well for a few pages, he wjis sure to break into some 
extravagance which ruiiunl the whole. He wa.H certainly good-uatureil 
and friendly at bottom ; but he iKdieved that all mankind w’ere in a con- 
a|)iracy to put ** a ^nius *' down, and so he was never a safe character to 
l>e in contact with. If you entered a idiop widt Dick, and his humble 
order waa not instantly attendeii to, you saw his cht^k beginning to 
redden and his eye to glare. Cotiuterjumpers were in {Personal danger 
from him, aa ** brutal traders who did uvi recognize Uie superiority 
of mind.” 

Vanity, in a word, vanity, morbid in itself, and indicatuig other 
mental morbidity, wras fatal to Dick Botiih. The Bohemian thirst ibr 
liquor was in his eaae repreaented by a mad thirst for fowe. When 
he got a little money, he was guilij of no personal extravi^^am : he 
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never acted like other Bohemians who would dine one day on Palestine 
soup, grouse, and ’44 claret, though it involved dining the next two days 
on a cup of chocolate and a bun at an Italian refugee’s ice-shop in Oxford 
Street. No. He first laid in a large cheese of the less luxurious kind, 
as a bulwark against starvation, and then spent every shilling in getting 
nut the little volume of poems, or pamphlets, which was to make him 
lirst famous and finally immortal. In these productions you could always 
K*t' that the one figure present to Dick’s imagination was Dick himself, 
ll he wrote a tale, there was sure to enter on the scene “ a certain stranger 
in a green coat,” whom “ the passers-by turned to look at as he strode 
Ijaughtily,” &c. Now Dick, though he squinted, certainly had an intel- 
liiront head, but none of us ever felt that “ mysterious awe ” of him, 
w hich he fancied that he generally inspired. I am sure that when, in 
one of his poems, he exclaimed, — 

I'd give tills life, but once from aid afar 

To stand armed face to face with Russia's Czar, 

Avo would all have wagered three to one on the late Emperor, who was 
nearly twice as big as our friend. It will be obvious from what I have 
said, that his publications were uniformly failures, and the straits to which 
tlicy reduced him were of the most gloomy kind. One period occurs to 
me when he lived in a garret at the top of one of the smaller inns of 
c< iirt; when the same vessel served him for cofiee-pot and shaving-water, 
a:i<l his coal-scuttle was an old doubled-up map of the world. Dick 
Avoul J look round this den and Kvy, This is what my opinions 

l.Ave brouglit me to I ” For it pleased him to think that he was 

kt'fd down by his republicanism; and when he liad made a speech to a 
<'liartiht meeting, he Avas dedighted Avith the notion that he was under 
the surveillance of the police. The poor soul needed these consola- 
t‘< ns ; for once, when he came among us in a state of exuberant hilarity 
v.liich rather puzzled the company, Gilbert Morris explained it to our 
^•‘U.Hlaction in a sentence — “ By Jove^ he's been having meat ! ” About the 
^■J4!ne lime, too. Blotch having entertained a party, of whom Dick South 
one, at his rooms in Gray’s Inn, Dick made, when the feast was being 
d^^c^5Si•d afterwards, a memorable observation. “ Well, South — a com- 
1 rtaUe feed, vrasn’t it 7 ” “ Humph,” gn.>Avled Dick, I thought him 

^^hiT ostentatious — with his leg of mutton ! ” Yet Dick himself had his 
f^?^ of ostentation, lie once asked Gilbert Morris aud the present writer 
b dinner, with an tmpressement which rather surprised us. On arriving 
f^»und Dick in a silk waistcoat, and with an air of stateliness aliout 
k'm (or which we were not prepared. Finding the dinner lag a little 
^ incident annoying anywhere, but alarming in a Bohemian household), 
G.Ibert and 1 refreshed ourselves with an orange which— <ut in two--^biy 
the mantel-piece. Confound it ! ” exclaimed Dick, angrily, when 
law what wo bad done, youVe eaten the dessert 1 *' The good 
^iak« Dick, who would have shared his last sixpence with a firiend. 
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and whose Tanity was his worst fault, deserved a better fate than at last 
befell him. Europe having failed to appreciate his genius, he went 
to America ; found that it was as easy to starve in a republic, if people 
did not like your writings, as in a monarchy ; and finally die^ by his 
own hand. 

Blotch, the friend of Dick South above mentioned, deserves a para- 
graph. He, too, was a republican, but otherwise was less set on mere 
speculations, like poor Dick, than on heavy sensuality. His relations to 
the parental Mr. Blotch were precisely those of his friend to the parental 
Mr. South. He had been rusticated, whilst at Cambridge, for an 
exploit that did not promise well for his future morals. But his father 
persisted in hoping that he would still be an ornament of the Church, and 
made it the condition of reconciliation, and pecuniary support, that he 
should pass the Voluntary Theological. With many a curse, Blotch 
applied himself to the study of our faith. He took innumerable pots of 
]>ortcr over Junitin Martyr, and his copy of the Greek Testament smelt 
fearfully of bird’s-eye. He spoke of Papias as an old bloke, and of 
Butler as an old buffer. After going in for the examination, he returned 
to town to await the appearance of the list, and was nightly to be seen 
employed upon the kidney of Evans or the lobster of Quinn. But in 
his gayest moods, he w'as haunted by the thought of what might be, or 
might not be, in the inorn)w’s Times, In due time, the list appeared — 
without the name of Blotch. Next day, a cart might have been observed 
passing over Waterloo Bridge from the southern side of the river. On 
nearer inspection, two gentlemen were to be seen behind the driver, 
sitting on certain boxes, and smoking tranquil clays. They were Blotch 
and an intimate friend of Blotch’s, and they were en route to a pawn- 
broker’s with all Blotch’s books, — classics, mathematics, and divinity. The 
eloquent Cicero went to his antncuhs. Saint Augustine ascended to a 
beatified region wliere saints and fathers are at rest. And the studies of 
Blotch were at an end for ci’or. He disapjieared from the country whose 
Church he had intendcnl to adorn a year or two afterwards, llis father 
gave him a thousand iHHUids, and told him to go to Australia, or farther 
if possible. Nor would hii creditors have touched a shilling of that money, 
but fbr the ingenuity of o daring bailiff, who, descending the chimney o( 
Blotch’s chambers, Umpoundod a coat in which the cheque was, and 
enforced an arrangooMSit. Why is there no series called Lives of the 
Bailiffs, as we have Lives of the Admirals, Lives of the Chancellors, and 
•0 forth ? 

The career of Blotch in Auatralia is said to have been curious 
and varied. He baa eerred the colony of Victoria as a policeman. 
has kept a grog-shop. He lias been a gravedigger. He has been a 
ihfphe^. The world knows notliing of iti most uaeAil Bohemiaiis tu 
all agea» and yet, what but the Bohemian spirit has made us a grcui 
maritiine and colonial power T There were graver elemenla I adasHt too ; 
IM wtihoul the carekes, roUteking, unattached, social outlaw of a ftOow, 
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vou would never have got your rough work done. Some of your fine 
work, too, in the cause of the spread of British greatness has been due to 
the same spirit. A dash of Bohemianism must be claimed as existing in 
your Spekes and. Burtons; and many a good fellow, both officer and 
private, who fell before Sebastopol and Delhi, was there because he 
belonged to the brotherhood. 

And this brings me to the refieclion that we are apt unduly to narrow 
the popular conception of the character by talking as if authors and 
urtists and actors were the only Bohemians worth describing. The 
French always regard student life and literary life as the great source of 
the humour of the subject, which is true enough in its way, but not the 
whole truth. Having made the protest, however, let me go on to consider 
vhat distinguished Bohemians I have known in these last-mentioned 
departments. 

Tlic classical Bohemian was going out about the time my earliest 
roeol lections begin — I mean the fellow who translated Xucy Neal into 
Latin, and Old Dan Tucker into Greek; who had a pun from Horace 
rtady ft‘r every contingency, and who may be said, by a double figure, to 
l.ave thought no punch good that was not made from the water of the 
Ar.inipj)e. A classical Bohemian held not only that a knowledge of the 
n!ic lent literature atoned for everything, but that the want of it was fatal 
’ ' all other merit. Humour seemed to ray old friend Oakham to consist 
.n ever new ways of putting the fact that a man could not construe. “ I 
like to put him on in the Pro Chientio^ sir,” he would say, when 
Aiijsoej Potts, of the Mausoleum^ was mentioned. “ Will you be kind 
Mr. Potts,” he asked that editor once, “to follow fero through all 
^^infiing8 7 ” It was great fun to see him reviewing a divine, especially a 
ti!'. li e of a certain Presbyterian school. “ The doctor thinks there was no 
< e -asion to publish the Apocrypha from this codex ; we suppose on the 
p^iDt iple, that the lees Greek the better P What would Oakham have said to 
ft later school of Bohemian.<i, who afiect to talk of Horace as “ that jolly 
Jttie fellow, Flaccus,” but who get their quotations from Smart, and then 
f nd out what the Latin is afterwards I The worst of this plan is, that the 
•I tonioug writer is apt to quote the wrong bit of Latin, and to convey 
the educated public an entirely different meaning from that which 
intends. 

As every exaggeration breeds jts opposite, so the classical Bohe- 
in^ang were succeeded by men like that arch-Bohemian Ned Wexford, 
though one of tlte cleverest fellows of his time, used to ask 
* lietlier Cicero had anything in hhn ? and whether Aristophanes would, 
shve now, be allowed to write in Punch ? Ned’s pri^udice agaiait the 
S2.cieuts was, that they were generally req)eetcd by the established 
Pavers of the world, with which he was in perpetual war. He delighted 
eow a little seed of revolution as he Jonnged ibr his pleasure through 
streets. “ Why beg of me, my good man f ” be adeed a men* 
«« Go to the Bidiop of Londo»---he*s got twenty fliom«iid a 
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year ! ” And yet Ned was full of Lumanity, as be showed in one most 
remarkable instance which deserves recording. In a neighbourhood 
where he once lived, a certain house was in a state of siege. So close was 
the blockade that the bailiff, rather than leave his post, endured every 
extremity of cold and Imnger. Wexford, passing by, saw the position, and 
immediately entering the nearest “ public,” ordered bread-and-cheese, and 
a pot of porter — whose light white coronal of foam might have melted the 
heart of a teetotaller. Send these,” he nobly said, “ to the man at the 
door-step there.” “ To 7iim, sir 1 ” exclaimed the landlord ; “ why, he’s a 
bailiff 1” “And what then?” Wexford answered; “is a bailiff to 
Htarve in tlie discharge of his duty?” “Well, sir, you h’are a Christian! ” 
was the comment of Caupo. Nor was he far wrong. All Ned’s natural 
aympathica as a man and a Bohemian were with the gentleman be- 
sieged. But there was a triumph of principle in feeding the natural 
foe of his order beyond the Christianity of many writers of tracts. 
On another occasion, Ned Wexford kindly officiated at the stall of an old 
lady in Regent Street, and sold her oranges for her while she went and 
refVeshed herself ft his expense. He was (>nce found dancing on the 
beach at that pleasant little C(»ckn(y Baitr, Soutliend, for the amusement 
of some children, among wlicm lie dihtribuled four])cnny-pipces. As .a 
democratic writer, it was his duty to show sympathy with the people ; and 
if liis philanthropy had at such periods been uitificially stimulated, whose 
business was tliat ? 

Wexford, it will bo readily bedieved, was a great favourite in 
Bohemia,'»with the manly St(»dger, who engaged in such terrific 
oombats O* nights, that he would seiid to you before breakfast begging 
you to come at once, “ bringing a K^vereign and a surgeon,” — with 
the roving Roribel, who used to put up at stnangc inns, and ring 
in the iiiorning to ask the waiter wlnie he was'’ — with the playful 
Bob Marston, wlio, when the poiter at the British Museum deinandt^l 
liis reading- ticket, volunteered io addition to sliow him his “pro- 
tection.” Btib’s horror of the polite and conventional world was such, 
Uifit he once gave it as a reason At leaving a phice, that “ the clergy- 
man of the parish had called upon him.” “ r»y Jove,” lie went on 
“ when it came to fAf|| 1 Uiought it was time to bo going back to 
London.” A dross-oipt was a Nessus* sliirt to liim, and jmU’iit- leather 
boots a torturo like die famous “ lKX)t ” of tlic seventeenth century. 
While Wexfonl was ossentially political in his intellectual tastes, Marstou 
belonged to the Comic Ihihciiiinns propcT. He wms pretty sure to be one 
of the (iToinoters of tlie innumerable little facetious journals tliat came 
out— and went in again— some doxen or hAeen years ago. He wielded 
Utf T^maMawJt ; he glittered in the /iW/y; ibc eclio of his voice 
was heard in iho snap of the Cnacker ; and he helped to work the 
machinerj which set in motion the terrible JiaeJb* Who so meirj at the 
pmtiminarj tnppev with which aoch ventures weiw ushersd into lh« 
woMt Who to phUosophically calm, when th« shun oapitalist ha^ 
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levanted, owing a small balance to liis contributors, and a large one to 
his paper-maker? Though weak in frame, who charged more nobly, 
under tlie banner of Gus Marjoram, the baked-potato shop in Crown 
Ci'urt, from which vile insults had been levelled at the entire staff of the 
Vcpper-Box? How kind of thee. Bob, after taking a house, to say 
to an intimate friend, ** I’m a householder now, old boy, and always 
g K)J to be bail I ” How cheerfully didst thou reflect, when circum- 
biances forced thee to drink the smallest of beer, that at least the 
s.ufl* had the merit of being well The law itself did not appal or 
iiiimiliate thy Aiistophanic spirit; for when a cruelly sarcastic beak, 
01 inflicting a fine of five shillings, inquired whether certain fluids did 
li >t impregnate thy writings, the answer was ready — “Yes, and they 
1 in consequence.” Poor Dick South, accosted by a minion of power, 
who came to arrest him for that “contempt” of a County Court so natural 
tj liis aspiring and elevated mind, and who inquired solemnly, “AlTC you 
Mr Kichard South?” answered in his dramatic and impressive way— 
*• I urn that unhappy man 1 ” But thou, Bob Marston, wert of a merrier 
hiiiiiey. The great devil of dyspepsia himself could not always subdue 
ihcc : there was a sparkle of wit in thy tears of pain, and thy groan 
w not infrequently an epigram. 

Tliere are great varieties, it will be observed, of Bohemianism, and it 
n i<t be added that the ditfenmt clans, though living very much by thein- 
ves, yet mingle freely with the general race or nation. The classical 
It lieiuian tolerates in the comic one an absence of Greek which he 
uld think infamous in a bishop. The Bohemian of art, showing his 
t iitiMiipt fur conventionalism by partaking of a penn’orth of whelks in 
I street, throws liis studio open to his brother of the literary tribe, 

, availing himself of a shakedown there, finds himself, it may be, 
he wakes, in bed wdth an American poet. Hadicalism and Toryism 
' ^ die no difference, as far os personal relations are concerned, to the 
h l.eiiiians of the press. 

1 ew men in London (the Prague, or capital of the nation) were better 
tlian the essentially democratic Bob Marston, and the great feudal 
^ 'viieiuian, Jack Pringle, the Lion of the North. No double-dlstiilod old 
h ry of the Winchelsca or Newcastle breed ever surpassed Jack in devotion 
^ diw monarchy and nobility of these realms. Sprung from a moat ancient 
ii*T family, which for ages had laughed at the shaking of the English 
< if. he was as fine a s] ecimen of the “ Scot Abroad ” as any gcntle- 
m described in the pleasant page of Mr. John Hill Burton. He 
^ a certain romantic and pungent element to the London Bohe« 
t^*44nism, wliich is essentially of the town towny. A dear blue northern 
* ^ a ull and manly figure, and a chivalresque politeness at once cordial 
sutelj, condliated to him the regard of men whose ways and thinking 
life and books were altogether different. The Bohemian is pro* 

^ ^sdlj tolcnmt, for be only wanu to be a m tiiod ; and Jack Pringle's arislo- 
craue Toryiam waa inrested with a homoor and a jollity both estmTagaut, 
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but both real. He could have drunk fair with Rollo or Harold Blaatand. 
He would have opened a vein in his arm if there was no other way of paying 
for a brother Bohemian's beer. And he could sustain his opinions by a 
moat excellent knowledge of the feudal and genealogical history of Great 
Britain — to read about which was his only study, as to write about it 
was his only profession. In the regular born Bohemian, the Bohemianism 
of his life passes into his ideas, and that of his ideas into his life. So 
Jack was as one-sided in his feudal, as old Oakham, mentioned above, in 
his classical view. His aristocracy was as fierce as that of Balzac's 
‘^Prince de la Boheme,'’ who rejoices in the name and title of 
“ Gabriel - Jean - Anne - Victor - Benjamin - Georges - Ferdinand - Charles- 
Edouard Rusticoli, Comte de la Palferine." Many readers will re- 
member how that brilliant Bohemian of Paris finds a friend quarrelling 
with a bourgeois on the boulevards, and astonishes the man by the 
question, “ Monsieur^ eat-il ne ? ” When he draws from him that his name 
is ** Godin,*' the prince exclaims, “ Godin ! Cela n'existe pas : vous n'etes 
rien, Oodinl'^ Jack Pringle hod never read Balzac. His interest in the 
French ended with *89. But he went quite as great lengths as the Comte 
de la Palferine. Once, wlien a stranger was talking loudly in a coffee- 
room, Jack addressed him thus: ‘‘Is your name Neville, sir? ** “No,” 

was the reply. “ I thought it was at least Neville, sir, from the promi- 
nence you are giving yourself,** Jack said. Another time he rather 
btartlfsd me by shouting across a large dinner-table, where a certain 

“ Lord Somebody ** was mentioned, “ Is that man a gentleman, ? ’‘ 

He always affected to use the w'ord “ gentleman *’ in its original 
and primitive sense of gentilhorntne or gentiluomo ; nor did he willingly 
even read the books of men whom he believed not entitled to that designa- 
tiem. Fur Hume, Scott, Clarendon, Comines, Jack w^oold loudly express 
his admiration ; but he ranked Tom Moore with fiddkrs. His admirarion, 
too, was always expressed in the lofiy terms derived from Uie incessant 
]>erusal of hooka deacribing great historical crises. “ Tom Kilby, sir,” bt 
aaid of a common friend of ours, “is one of Clarendon's heroes.'* In 
Jack's own books, if you o|hu them at random, you arc pretty sure 
to light on passages beginning, * Dog,* exclaimed the Grand Master, 
liarody ; ** or, “So aaying, the givat earl put spurs to his horse,” Ac. 
Tlia present Earl of Derby w'as never spoken of by Jack, except 
aa “ Tbk Kael.” Many a buin|)er he drained to him, and many a Hcru 
clodhopper and London Cockney drank at Jack Pringle's expense by 
drinking the Earl's hoallh. On festive rambles it was difiicult to be with 
Jadt without incurring penwnal risk. Once, when we were riding 
togsiber in Suawit, be proposed that we should cariy' off a cow in the old 
Border feihiaii ; but 1 felt sure Uie humour of the jirooecding would not 
be epprecdaied at Lewes assisei. At these times he was peculiarty charse- 
terialie. MotUng oould exceed his courtesy to the common people, whom 
he ibmighl it his duly en km gm^kmum to protect. Bui if eoeident 
brought him into ooUtsion with e pronperous puddle-dsm men, he was 
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vverely and. ironically polite, or haughtily contemptuous. I am a poor 
Scottish gentleman, sir, it is true,” he would say, “ but we are not yet 
unable to protect ourselves from plebeian arrogance.” Vale^ Vale^ 0 good 
Jack Pringle. Thy grave shall not want thy favourite white rose — a plant 
which, in our Scottish history, always required much moisture, whether of 
l.lood or wine. 

Here, I close my album, not for want of more portraits, but because a 
hiifHcient number has been shown to illustrate the particular phase of life and 
I haractcr with which I have had to deal. “ A queer collection,” you will 
pay, of oddities, loose fish, and ne’er-do-wells.” So be it, if you like, 
j(»r it is my business on this occasion, not to preach, but to paint. 
Only, the preacher ought not to exaggerate any more than the painter ; 
and, after all said and done, Bohemianism is not so bad as it looks. 
To many men it is a mere youthful phase, through which they pass 
with increased experience and geniality enriched, to the solid industry and 
jiiiet duties of domestic life. Nor do the more thorough-going Bohemians 
]as.s away without doing what is often a larger share of the work of the 
world than more commonplace men. My old messmate Bertie was a 
c<if>itjil officer. Harry Beecher helped to make the Eastern Counties Rail- 
way. The Liberals are under obligation to Ned Wexford. Thousands have 
received pleasure at the theatres from the genius of Bob Marston. The 
ia^torical books of Jack Pringle will help to make your son a man and a 
.‘litlemaii. Wliat is called Bohemianism, in a word, gives a certain fresh - 
and colour to life which is not appreciated without inquiry ; its gas is 
1 your fiction imd art, making them brisk and enlivening as your cham- 
j icne ; it breaks the monotony of industry, and checks the excesses of 
; and while the evil side of it brings its own punishment, its good 
’ ( mtnt works too in the w'orld, and entitles it, at all events, to a special 
-'lice in any account of the varieties of modern life. 
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We gladly infiert the following correction of a remark made by ub in 
our last number: — 

Hauteville House ^ 2 Janvier^ 1865. 

Fcrmettcz-moi, Monsieur, d’appelcr ^ otrc attention sur la note suivante, qui toub 
prouvera que, si j'ai cm devoir attribuer au tils de Shakspeore Ic nom do Hamlet, je 
n'ai pas pr6cis6ment 6t4 coa])able d’inadvcrtanco, comme '\oub le donncz h, entendic 
dans rorticlo de votrc Revue intitule “ Shakspeare in France** Cette note est signce 
do Malone ot ins^ree k la page 135 du premier ^oluinc dc la grande C*dition publico cii 
1803 par les 6ditcura do Ixjndrcs oMsooicb : 

**Hamnet and Hamlet seem to haw been con'-idcred as the same name, and toha\e 
been used indiscriminately, both in B)>caking and \\riting. Thus, this Mr. Ilamnct 
Sadler, who is a witness to 8hukb|>carc’8 will, writes his Christian name Hamnet; but 
the scrivener who di^cw up the w'lll, wiitcs it Hamlet. There is tlic same variation in 
the register of Stratford, where the name is spelt in three or four different wajh. 
Thus, among the ba])tisnis we find, in 1591 — *May 26, John filins IJamkti Sadler,' 
and in 1583—* Sept. 13, Margaret, daughter to Hamlet Sadler.* But in 1588, wc 
find— * John, son to Hamnet Sadler;' in 1597-8— ‘Feb. 3, Wilhelmus filius Hambnet 
Sadler.* This Mr. Sadler died in 1624, and the entry of his burial stands thus — 
* 1624, Oct. 26, Hamlet Sadler.* So alt»o in tliat of his wife — *1623, March 23, 
Judith uxor Hamlet Sadler.* The niunc of Hamlet occurs in several other eutim in 
the register. t>ct 4, 1576, * Hamlet, son to nnin]>hry lloldar,’ was buried; and 
Bept 28, 1564, * Cnthorina uxor Hamhh iiasMil.' ” 

Dans tnon opinion, Ir nimi dc Ihunnet, attrlbut a I'enfant dii podte par le regiAtn 
d« Btratford, doit { tro rangt dam Is eaU*gone des tri>p nombreux barltarhmes couiun» 
par le tal>cllion ideroinent foil nistiquc de eetic bonne >ille. 

CaiU ohser^alion faile, j’ai h&t«, Monsieur, de ^ous dire comuien Je suis sensible s 
riudulgeiiec de ^oire criuque k mon f'gard, el je vous pno d'agrecr a>ec mes rcmcnri* 
uients I'aMturani'c de iim consideration la plus dibtiugiue. 

# Fua.n^ois VicToa Hvoo. 

A Moasmtr tFdtfeur du ** Camhill Hapasine." 

We must observe, however, Uiat if Malone is the authority for the 
pootibllity of Shaksjware liavnig gi\cQ the name of Hamlet to bis 
Malone at Uie same time gi\0B the verj* jiLtiu and sufficient reason wk} 
that name was chosen, and utterly sets aside the reasons suggested h} 
M* Francois Victor Hugo. 
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CHAITEB I. 

Lhbeino Mischief. 

1 . — From Oxiaa Midwinter to Mr. Brock. 

** Thorpe- Ambrose, 

** June 15tb, 1851. 

EAR MR. BROCK, — Onlj an 
hour we reached this house, 

just a« Ae servants were locking 
up for die night Allan has gone 
to bed, worn out hj our long 
day’s jounihj, and has left me 
in the room they call the libnny, 
to tell you the story of our jour- 
ney to Norfolk. Being better 
seasoned than he is to ftttigiiei 
of all kinds, my eyes are quite 
w^dccful enough tor writhtg a 
letter, though the dLoek on 
chimncypieoe to midn||||p|h 
md m 

iiitMMi ♦dm m iim mominc. 

** Tbe iMt oewsToa liad ofld 

^crilaa. If 1 am m ad*- 
t<Bfaa«r llMa%btp»pMMi «• bond At mdm 
Ftiyra^a, dwrMr« B MktjJ jWaAiag f Aa> t olB W t mfl 
*okXMik€8. . M. 
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time has helped me to think of it with a quieter mind. The hard fight 
against myself must all be fought over again ; but 1 will win it yet, please 
God ; I will indeed. 

“ There is no need to trouble you with any account of our joumey- 
ings about the northern and western districts of the island; or of the 
short cruises we took when the repairs of the yacht were at last complete. 
It will be better if I get on at once to the morning of yesterday — the four- 
teenth. We had come in with the night-tide to Douglas harbour ; and, 
as soon as the post-office was open, Allan, by my advice, sent on shore for 
letters. The messenger returned with one letter only ; and the writer of 
it proved to be the former mistress of Thorpe- Ambrose — Mrs. Blanchard. 

You ought to be informed, I think, of the contents of this letter; for 
it has seriously influenced A llanos plans. He loses everything, sooner or 
later, as you know, and he has lost the letter already. So I must give 
you the substance of what Mrs. Blanchard wrote to him, as plainly as 
I can. 

“ The first page announced the departure of the ladies from Thorpo- 
Ambrose. They left on the day before yesterday — the thirteenth — having, 
after much hesitation, finally decided on going abroad, to visit some 
old friends settled in Italy, in the neighbourhood of Florence. It appeal's 
to be quite possible that Mrs. Blanchard and her niece may settle thciv 
too, if they can find a suitable house and grounds to let. They both like 
tho Italian country and the Italian people, and they are well enough off to 
please tlicmselvos. The elder lady has licr jointure, and the younger in 
in possession uf all her futlier^s fortune. 

** Tlio next page of the letter was, in Allan’s opinion, iar from a 
pleasant page to read. After referring, in the most gratefisi terms, to 
the kindneis which had left her nieoe and herself jfrqe to leave their 
old home at their own time, Mrs. Blanohaxd adde4lSbat AUsn's oon- 
aidsrate conduct liad produced such a strongly ftvQiilable impression 
among the friends and dependants of thi Aunily, that they were desirous 
of giving him a public rsoeption on bis arrival among them. A prelimi- 
nary meeting of the tenants on the esialo and the prinmpal persons in the 
nei^bouriiV town, had ahosdy bm hM tP disouss the arr a nge mmt ti; 
^ a letter mlghl be enpesud Ama the (riergymaii. inmuriag 

^hen B wesM eeii Mr* le tske fmmlm 

fisnal^andpabllilferh^ 

«»T<mwtU MWhesMh lo gnegillt eaMi af onr sodden ihfaitar>^ 
fr em i1 he l i l iofMan> fie Aral and IhnwcM ilea in yew eld p^^ 
asosenasheledhMKim^ ni s nnh mi h iswwnnt of the p winsiiihip at the 
ineelii^ was dwfil^ ywhle fseepikm { and Iheenea**^ 

lain way he oesadd ase of avoiding ||| wee le entt Inr TlinigiipiAniWwe 
helbie the ek^Dwm^i letter eo^ 1 tried haid leini^hi** 

thUk a little beftire he neied en hie flm Impulse in thiswialter; hat he 
weal on padtiag hie peclamaleatt in hb own im penetrably good* 
hameased wey * la lea adaalos Ida hoggpge was rsafy | and la tre 
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minutes more he had given the crew their directions for taking the yacht 
back to Somersetshire. The steamer to Liverpool was alongside of us in the 
liarbour, and I had really no choice but to go on board with him, or to let 
him go by himself. I spare you the account of our stormy voyage, of our 
detention at Liverpool, and of the trains we missed on our journey across 
the country. You know that we have got here safely, and that is enough. 
AVhat the servants think of the new squire’s sudden appearance among 
them, without a word of warning, is of no great consequence. What the 
committee for arranging the public reception may think of it, when the 
iu*\vs flies abroad to-morrow, is, I am afraid, a more serious matter. 

“ Having already mentioned the servants, I may proceed to tell you 
that the latter part of Mrs. Blanchard’s letter was entirely devoted to 
inptnicting Allan on the subject of the domestic establishment which she 
has left behind her. It seems that all the servants, indoors and out (with 
three exceptions), are waiting here, on the chance that Allan will continue 
them in their places. Two of these exceptions are readily accounted for : 
Mrs, Blanchard’s maid and Miss Blanchard’s maid go abroad with their 
mistresses. The third exceptional case is the case of the upper housemaid : 
and here there is a little hitch. In plain words, the housemaid has been 
w'lit away at a moment’s notice, for what Mrs. Blanchard rather mysteri- 
ously describes os ‘ levity of conduct with a stranger.* 

“I am afraid you will laugh at me, but I must confess the truth. I 
have been made so distrustful (after what happened to us in the Isle of 
Man) of even the most trifling misadventures which connect themselves 
m any way w’/n Allan’s introduction to his new life and prospects, that I 
Live already questioned one of the men-servants here about this appa- 
rently unimportant matter of the housemaid’s going away in disgrace. 
All 1 can ieam is, that a strange man Lad been noticed hanging suspici- 
euftly about the grounds ; that the housemaid was so ugly a woman as to 
n nder it next to a certainty tliat he had some underhand purpose to serve 
ill making himself agreeable to her ; and that he has not as yet been 
n again in the neighbourhood since the day of her dismissal. So much 
Lr the one servant who has been turned out at Thorpe- Ambrose. I can 
hope there it no trouble for Allan brewing in that quarter. As for 
the other servants who remain, Mrs. Blanchard describes them, both men 
^ women, as perfectly trustworthy ; and they will all, no donbt, con- 
to occupy Aeir present places. 

Having now done with Mrs. Bhuudiard’s letter, my next dnty is to 
^ yo% in Allan’s name and with Allan’s love, to come here and stay 
him at the earliest moment when you can leave Somersetshire. 
Auhough 1 cannot presoine to think that my own wishes will have any 
special infloenoe in determining yon to acoept this invitation, 1 mnat 
^'^^whdeas itfkiiowiedge that I have a reason of my own Ibr earnestly 
^Kamngtoase JOB hm. AHm hM iimoentlj emued me » new mudafy 
*>Wt mj fot nre rotation, widi blm ; Hid I wnij BMd jmu adriM to 
aw the waj of that aazktj at rett 
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^ The difficulty 'which now perplexes me relates to the steward's place 
at Thorpe- Ambrose. Before to-day, I only knew that Allan had hit on 
some plan of his own for dealing with this matter; rather strangely 
involving, among other results, the letting of the cottage which was the 
old steward's place of abode, in consequence of the new steward's con* 
templated residence in the great house. A chance word in our conversa- 
tion on the journey here, led Allan into speaking out more plainly than 
he had spoken yet ; and I heard, to my unutterable astonishment, that 
tlie person who was at the bottom of the whole arrangement about the 
steward was no other than myself! 

** It is needless to toll you how I felt this new instance of Allan's kind- 
ness. The first pleasure of hearing from his own lips that I had deserved 
the strongest proof he could give of his confidence in me, was soon dashed 
by the pain which mixes itself with all pleasure — at least, with all that I 
have ever known. Never has my past life seemed so dreary to look back 
on ns it seems now, when 1 feci how entirely it has unfitted me to take the 
place of all others tliat 1 should have liked to occupy in my friends 
service. 1 mustered courage to tell him that I had none of the business 
knowledge and business experience wliich his steward ought to possess. 
He generously met the objection by telling me that I could learn ; and he 
promised to send to London for the person who had already been employed 
for the time being in the steward's office, and who would, therefore, be 
perfectly competent to teach me. Do you, too, think I can learn ? If 
you do, 1 will work day and night to instruct myself. But if (as I am 
afraid) the steward's duties are of far too sctious a kind to be learnt 
oflT-liand by a man so young and so inexperienced ns 1 am — then, pray 
liaston your journey to Thorpe- Ambrose, and exert your influence over 
Allan personally. Nothing less will induce him to pass me over, and 
to employ a steward who is really fit to take Uie place. Pray, pray, 
in this matter as you think best for Allan's interests. Whatever disap- 
pointment I may feel, he shall not see it. 

Believe me, dear Mr. Brock, 

Gratefully yours, 

OziAS Midwixtuu 

4< open the envelope again, to odd one word more. If yoa 

have hoard or mm anything oinoo your return to Someraetdiire of the 
woman in the black drw and the red shawl, 1 hope you will not forgeti 
when you write, to lei me know it, — O. M," 


t.— /V m Jlfrst, (Mdarekaw to Mu$ GwilU 
^ladies’ Toilslie Rsposilery, ptsas Stmt, Fhaliso: Ws da ew l sy- 
•• Mr Mua Ltwa,— T o save the post, I write to you, after a keg day** 
wesr y al my piaee of bustnees, on the burinees leci«r*papw, having 
newa liiioe we kwl met, which it oeeBis adriaibk to ae^ jon al thf 
eartkel opporlwiiity. 
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“ To begin ict the beginning. After carefully considering the thing, I 
am quite sure you will do wisely with young Armadale if you hold your 
tongue about Madeira and all that happened there. Your position was, 
no doubt, a very strong one with his mother. You had privately helped 
lier in playing a trick on her own father — ^you hild been ungratefully 
dismissed, at a pitiably tender age, as soon as you had served her purpose 
— and when you came upon her suddenly, after a separation of more than 
twenty years, you found her in failing health, with a grown-up son, whom 
bLc had kept in total ignorance of the true story of her marriage. Have 
you any such advantages as these with the young gentleman who has 
survived her ? If he is not a bom idiot, he will decline to believe your 
shocking aspersions on the memory of his mother ; and — seeing that you 
have no proofs at this distance of time to meet him with — there is an 
end of your money-grubbing in the golden Armadale diggings. Mind I I 
don’t dispute that the old lady’s heavy debt of obligation, after what you 
did fur her in Madeira, is not paid yet ; and that the son is the next person 
to settle with you, now the mother has slipped through your fingers. 
(>n]y squeeze him the right way, my dear, that’s what I venture to 
suggest — squeeze him the right way. 

“ And which is the right way ? This brings me to my news. Have 
}( U thought again of that other notion of yours of tiying your hand on 
this lucky young gentleman, witli nothing but your own good looks and 
)our own quick wits to help you? The idea hung on my mind so 
btrangely after you were gone, that it ended in my sending a little note to 
Diy lawj^er, to have the will under which young Armadale has got his 
fortune, examined at Doctors’ Commons. The result turns out to be 
somitliing infinitely more encouraging than cither you or I could possibly 
have* hoped for. After the lawyer’s report to me, there cannot be a 
niDHienfs doubt of what you ought to do. In two words, Lydia, take the 
1 uli by the boras — and marry him ! ! ! 

** I am quite serious. He is much better worth the venture than you 
Only persuade him to make you Mrs. Armadale, and yon may 

all after-discoveries at flat defiance. As long as he lives, you can 
make your own terms with him ; and, if he dies, the will entitles you, in 
of anything he can say or do-*with children, or without them— ’to 
sn income chargeable on ^ estate, of twelve hundred a year far l\fe, 
Ttivrv is no doubt about this — the lawyer himself has looked at the wifi. 
Of couTfc Mr. Blanchard had his son, and his son’s widow in his eye, 
he made the provision. But, as it is not limited to any one heir by 
nie, and not revoked anywhere, it now holds as good with young Arma- 
Oale as it would have held under other circnmstanoei with Mr. Bias- 
c^'ard’s aou. What a chance for you, after all the miseries and the dangers 
} V u liare gone UiTxmgh, to be mistress of Thorpe- Ambrose, if he lives ; 
t > have an income for life, if ho dies 1 Hook him, my poor dear ; hook 
Lm at any taerifioe. 

^ 1 dare say you will make the aune objection when you read this, 
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which yon made when we were talking about it the other day— I mean 
the objection of your age. Now, my good creature, just listen to me. 
The question is— not whether you were five-and-thirty last birthday ; we 
will own the dreadful truth, and say you were — ^but whether you do look, 
or don't look, your real age. My opinion on this matter ought to be, and 
is, one of the best opinions in London. I have had twenty years' experi- 
ence among our charming sex in making up battered old faces and worn- 
out old figures to look like new — and I say positively you don't look a day 
over thirty, if as much. If you will follow my advice about dressing, 
and use one or two of my applications privately, I guarantee to put you 
back three years more. I will forfeit all the money 1 shall have to 
advance for you in this matter, if, when I have ground you young again 
in my wonderful mill, you look more than seven-and-twenty in any man’s 
eyes living— except, of course, when you wake anxious in the small hours 
of the morning ; and then, my dear, you will be old and ugly in the 
retirement of your own room, and it won’t matter. 

“ ‘ But,* you may say, ‘ supposing all this, here I am, at my very best, 
a good sixmi^ years older than he is ; and that is against me at starting.' Is 
it? Just tliink again. Surely, your own exj^erienoe must have shown 
you that tho commonest of all common weaknesses, in young fellows of 
this Armadale’s age, is to full in love with women older than themselves ? 
Who are tho men who really appreciate us in the bloom of our youth (I’m 
sure I have cause to speak well of the bloom of youth ; I made filly 
guineas to*day by putting it on the spotted shoulders of a woman old 
enough to be your mother), — who arc tho men, 1 say, who are ready to 
womliip us when we are mere babies of seventeen? The gay young 
gentlemen in the bloom of their own youtli ? No ! Tiio cunning old 
wretches who arc on the wrong side of forty. 

** And what is tlio moral of tliis, as the story-books say 7 The moral 
is that tho diaiicoJS such a head us you have got on your shoulders, 
ore all in your fiivour. If you feel your present forlorn position, as I 
believe you do ; if yon know what a charming woman (in the men’s eyes) 
you can still be, when you please ; and if all your old resolution has 
really come back, alUT that shocking outbreak of (]e8])eration on board the 
ileamor (natural enough, 1 own, under the dreadlul provocation laid on 
you), you will want no further ficrsuasiun from me to try this experiment 
Only to think of how things turn out ! If tlie oilier young booby had not 
juiu|) 0 d into Uie river after you, this young booby would never have bad 
tlie estate. It really looks as if Cate had determined that you were to be 
Mrs. Anuadaley of Thorpe-Ambrose — and who can control his fiite, as 
the poet my% T 

** Bend me one line to my Tee or No ; and believe me 
** Your attnohed old friend 

OLnSBSBAV.*" 
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8 . — From Miss Gwilt to Mri. Oldershaw. 

** Richmond, Thursday. 

“You Old Wretch,— I. wou-’t say Yes or No till I have had a long, 
long look at my glass first. If you had any real regard for anybody but 
your wicked old self, you would know that the bare idea of marrying again 
(after what I have gone through) is an idea that makes my flesh creep. 

“ But there can be no harm in your sending me a little more infor- 
mation, while I am making up my mind. You have got tAventy pounds 
(f mine still left out of those things you sold for me : send ten pounds 
liere for my expenses, in a post-office order, and use the other ten for 
making private inquiries at Thorpe-Ambrose. I want to know when the 
two Blanchard women go away, and when young Armadale stirs up the 
(lead ashes in the family fireplace. Are you quite sure he will turn out 
easy to manage as you think ? If he takes after his hypocrite of a 
inotlier, I can tell you this — Judas Iscariot has come to life again. 

“ I am veiy comfortable in this lodging. There are lovely flowers in 
i]u‘ garden, and the birds wake me in the morning delightfully. I have 
liircd a reasonably good piano. The only man I care two straws about — 
den’t be alarmed ; he was laid in his grave many a long year ago, under 
tl'L* name of Beethoven — keeps me company in my lonely hours. The 
landlady would keep me company, too, if I would only let her. I hate 
w(-mpu. The new curate paid a visit to the other lodger yesterday, and 
j^oHsicd me on the lawn as he came out. My eyes have lost nothing yet, 
nt any rate, though 1 am five-and-thirty ; the poor man actually blushed 
AH Ik ri I looked at him I What sort of colour do you think he would have 
turned, if one of the little birds in the garden had whispered in his ear, and 
told liim the true story of the charming Miss Gwilt 7 

“ (lood-by, Mother Oldershaw. I rather doubt whether lam yours, or 
anybody’s, affectionately ; but we all tell lies at the bottoms of our letters, 
don t we ? If you are my attached old friend, I must of course bo 

** Yours afiectionately, 

“Lydia Gwilt. 

— Keep your odious powders and paints and washes for tho 
K{<otted slioulders of your customers; not one of them shall touch my 
1 promise you. If you really want to be useful, try and find out some 
vpiH ting draught to keep me from grinding my teeth in my sleep. 1 shall 
them one of these nights ; and then what will become of my beauty, 
1 Wonder 7 ” 


i,—From Mrs. Oldenkaw to Mm Gwilt. 

ladies’ Toilette Repository, Taeediqr. 

Mr DSAa Ltdia^ — It is a tbouMnd pities your letter was not addressed 
^ Mr. Annadale; your graceful audacity would have charmed hsm^ 
^ doMi'l me; I am SO well used to it, you koow. Why 
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waste your sparkling wit, my love, on your own impenetrable Older- 
abaw? — it only splutters and goes out. Will you try and be serious, 
this next time ? I have news for you from Thorpe- Ambrose, which is 
beyond a joke, and which must not be trifled with. 

“ An hour after I got your letter, I set the inquiries on foot. Not 
knowing what consequences they might lead to, I thought it safest to 
begin in the dark. Instead of employing any of the people whom I have 
at my own disposal (who know you and know me), I went to the Private 
Inquiry Office in Shadyside Place, and put the matter in the inspector's 
hands, in the character of a perfect stranger, and without mentioning you 
at all. This was not the cheapest way of going to work, I own ; but it was 
the safest way, which is of much greater consequence. 

The inspector and I understood each other in ten minutes ; and the 
right person for the purpose — the most harmless-looking yoimg man you 
ever saw in your life — ^was produced immediately. He left for Thorpe- 
Ambrose an hour after I saw him. I arranged to call at the office on the 
afternoons of Saturday, Monday, and to-day, for news. There was no 
news till to-day — and there I found our Confidential Agent just returned 
to town, and waiting to favour me with a full account of his trip to 
Norfolk. 

“ First of all, let me quiet your mind about those two questions of 
yours ; I have got answers to both the one and the other. The Blanchard 
women go away to foreign parts on tlie thirteenth ; and young Armadale 
is at this moment cruising somewhere at soa in his yacht. There is talk 
at Thorpe- Ambrose of giving him a public reception, and of calling a 
snooting of the local grondoes to settle it all. The speechifying and fuss 
on these occasions generally wastes plenty of time ; and the public recep- 
tion is not tliought likely to meet the now Squire much before the end 
of the month. 

** If our inoiaenger had done no more for us than tliis, I think he 
would have earned his money. But the harmless young man is a regular 
Jesuit at a private inquiry — with this great advantage over all the Popisl* 
priests I have over seen, that be has not gt>t liis slyness written in his 
face. Having to get his information through Uie female servants, in the 
usual way, ho addressed himself, with admirable discretion, to the ugliest 
woman in Uio house. * When they are nice-looking, and can pick and 
ohoosf,* as he neatly expressed it to me, ‘ they waste a great deal of 
valuable time in dooiding on U sweetlieart. Wlien thi*y arc ugly, and 
haven't got the glioet of a ebanoe of choosing, they snap at a sweeCheartf 
if he oomea Uieir way, like a starved dog at a bone.* Acting on these 
excellent principles, our ConSdential Agent succeeded, after certain un- 
avoidable dviaya, in addreesiag himself to the upper housemaid at Thorpe- 
Ambitwe, and took ftill poasewion of her confidence at the first interrieer^ 
Bearing his inWructioDS careftilly in mind, he eooouraged the woman 
ehattar, and was Isvoared, ef course, with all the goesip of the servants' 
halL The greater part of H (as lopcatcd to me) was of no earthly in** 
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portance. But I listened patiently, and was rewarded by a valuable 
disco veiy at last. Here it is. 

“It seems there is an ornamental cottage in the grounds at Thorpe- 
Anibrose. For some, reasoti unknown, young Armadale has chosen to 
let it ; and a tenant has come in already. He is a poor half-pay major in 
the army, named Milroy — a meek sort of man, by all accounts, with a 
turn for occupying himself in mechanical pursuits* and with a domestic 
incumbrance in the shape of a bedriddipu wife, who Ips tjM been seen by 
anybody. Well, and what of all this? y4n willaskf wit n that sparkling 
impatience which becomes you so well. My dear Lydia, don’t sparkle I 
The man’s family affairs seriously concern us both-“»-fcr, as ill-luck will 
have it, the man has got a daughter ! 

“ You may imagine how I questioned our agent, and how our ngefit 
ransacked his memory, when I stumbled, in due course, on such a dis- 
covery as this. If heaven is responsible for women’s chattering tongues, 
lieaven be praised 1 From Miss Blanchard to Miss Blanchard’s maid ; 
from Miss Blanchard's maid to Miss Blanchard’s aunt’s maid ; from Miss 
lilanchard’s aunt’s maid, to the ugly housemaid ; from the ugly house- 
maid to the harmless-looking young man — so the stream of gossip trickled 
into the right reservoir at last, and thirsty Mother Oldershaw has drunk 
it all up. In plain English, my dear, this is how it stands. The major’s 
daughter is a minx just turned sixteen ; lively and nice-looking (hateful 
little wretch !), dowdy in her dress (thank heaven !), and deficient in her 
ihunncrs (thank heaven, again !). She has been brought up at home. 
The governess who last had charge of her, left before her father moved to 
Thorpe-Ambrose, Her education stands wofully in want of a finishing 
touch, and the major doesn’t quite know what to do next. None of his 
friends can recommend him a new governess, and he doesn’t like the 
notion of sending the girl to school. So matters rest at present, on the 
tnajor's own showing — for so the major expressed himself at a morning 
call wliich the father and daughter paid to the ladies at the great house. 

You have now got my promised news, and you will have little 
Cifiiculty, I think, in agreeing with me, that the Armadale business must 
h'‘ keitled at once, one way or the other. If — with your hopeless 
I n'Kjiccts, and with what 1 may call your family claim on this young 
n .u»w — decide on giving him up, 1 shall have the pleasure of sending 
) u tlie balance of your account with me (seven-and-twenty 8billiDgs}| 
“'‘d hliall then be free to devote myself entirely to my own proper business. 
If. on the contrary, you decide to try your luck at Thorpe- Ambroae, then 
there being no kind of doubt that the major’s minx will set her cap at 
young squire) 1 ahoold be glad to bear bow you mean to meet the 
uhl** djffi^lty of inflaming Mr. Armadale oi^ extinguisbing Mi« 

" Affectionately joum, 

^ Maau Oloxbsiuw,** 


IS— • 
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6 . — From Miss Gwilt to Mrs. Oldcrshaw. {First Answer^ 

“ Richmond, Wednesday Morning. 

“ Mrs. Oldersiiaw, — Send me my seven-and- twenty shillings, and devote 
yourself to your own proper business. 

“ Yours, 

«L. G.” 


6. — From Miss Chvilt to Mrs. Oldershaw. {Second Answer.) 

** Richmond, Wednesday Night. 

“ Dear Old Love, — K eep the sevon-and -twenty shillings, and burn my 
other letter. I have changed my mind. 

“ I wrote the first time, after a horrible night. I write, this time, 
after a ride on horseback, a tumbler of claret, and the breast of a chicken. 
Is that explanation enough ? Please say Yes — for I want to go back to 
my piano. 

“ No ; I can’t go back yet — T must answer your question first. But 
are you really so very simple ns to suppose that I don’t see straight 
•through you and your letter? You know that tho major’s difficulty is our 
opportunity as well as 1 do- but you want me to take the responsibility 
of making tho first proposal ; don’t you ? Suppose I take it in your own 
roundabout way ? Suppose T say — ‘ Pray don’t ask me how I propose 
inflaming Mr. Armadale and extinguishing Miss Milroy ; the question is 
■0 shockingly abrupt I really can’t answer it. Ask me instead, if it is the 
modeiit ambition of my life to become Miss lyfilroy’s governess ? ’ Yes, if 
you please, Mrs. Oldcrshaw — and if you will assist me by becoming my 
reference. 

“ There it is for you ! If some serious disaster happens (which is 
quite possible), what a comfort it will be to remember that it was all 
my fault ! 

** Now I have done this for you, will you do something for me ? I 
want to dream away th<* little time I am likely to have left here, in xnj 
own way. Be a merciftil Mother Oldershaw, and squire me tlie worry of 
looking at the Ins and Out% and adding up the chances For and Against, 
in this new venture of raitta* Think for me, in short, until I am obliged 
to think for myself. 

** 1 had belter not write any more, or I shall sqy somoUiiDg savage 
that you won’t like. I am in one of my tempers to-night I want a 
husband to vex, or a child to beat, or something of that sort Do you 
ever like to see the summer insects ktll themselviw in the candle ? 1 de. 
Ibmetmea. Oood^ntght, Mrs. Jesebe). Tlie longer you can leave t&e 
here the better. The air agrece with me, and I am looking charmingly* 

L. G.'*’ 
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7. — From Mrs. Oldershaw to Miss Owilt. 

“Thursday. 

“ My dear LTDiA^Sbme* persons in my situation might be a little 
i^fToncled at the tone of your last letter. But I am so fondly attached 
to you ! And when I love a person, it is so very hard, my dear, for that 
person to oiFend meJ Don't ride quite so far, nud only drink half a 
tumblerful of claret next time. I say no more. ^ 

“ Shall we leave off our fencing- match aflfl •Cobio to serious matters 
now ? How curiously hard it always seems to be for women to under- 
stand each other— especially when they have got their *pens in their hands I 
But suppose we try. 

“ Well, then, to begin with — I gather from your letter that you have 
wiwly decided to try the Thorpe- Ambrose experiment — and to secure, if 
yr>u can, an excellent position at starting, by becoming a member of Major 
Milroy's household. If the circumstances turn against you, and some other 
gets the governess's place (about which I shall have something 
more to say presently), you will then have no choice but to make 
Mr. Armadale's acquaintance in some other character. In any case, you 
wil! want my assistance ; and the first question therefore to set at rest 
In twcen us, is the question of what I am willing to do‘, and what I can do, 
1^' Iw^Ip you. 

“ A woman, my dear Lydia, with your appearance, your manners, your 
abilities, and your education, can make almost any excursions into society 
that she pleases, if she only has money in her pocket and a respectable 
nfmmce to appeal to in cases of emergency. As to the money, in 
the first place. I will engage to find it, on condition of your remem- 
l^ring my assistance with adequate pecuniary gratitude, if you win 
the Armadale prize. Your promise so to remember me, embodying 
die terms in plain figures, shall be drawn out on paper by my 
lawyer; so that we can sign and settle at once when I see you 
i« London. 

“ Next, as to the reference. Here, again, my servioes are at your, 
disposal— on another condition. It ia this : that you present yourself at 
1 horpe-Ambrose, under the name to which you have retumed, ever 
tenet that dreadful business of your marriage — I mean your own maiden 
of Gwilt. I have only one motive in inaiating on thia ; I wiah to 
^ no needless risks. My experience, as confidential adviser of my 
cuAtomers, in various romantic cases of private embarrassnieDt, baa shown 
that an assumed name ia, nine times out of ten, a very unnecetsoiy 
^'i a very dangerons form of deception. Nothing could justify your 
fuming a name but the fear of young Armadale’s detecting you— % 
frum which we are fortunately relieved by his mother’s own conduct 
kct*piiig your early connection with her a profound secret from her aoO| 
from eveiybody. % 
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“The next, and last, perplexity to settle, relates, my dear, to the 
chances for and against your finding your way, in the capacity of 
govemess, into Major Milroy’s house. Once inside the door, with your 
knowledge of music and languages, if you can keep your temper, you may 
be sure of keeping the place. The only doubt, as things are now, is 
whether you can get it. 

“ In the major’s present difficulty about his daughter’s education, the 
chances are, I think, in favour of his advertising for a governess. Say 
ho does advertise, what address will he give for applicants to mite to 7 
There is the real pinch of the matter. If he gives an address in London, 
good-by to all chances in your favour at once ; for this plain reason, that 
we shall not be able to pick out his advertisement from the advertisements 
of other people who want governesses, and who will give them addresses 
in London os well. If, on the other hand, our luck helps us, and he refers 
his correspondents to a shop, post-office, or what not, at Thorpe-Amhrosc^ 
there we have our advertiser as plainly picked out for us as we can wish. 
In this last case, I have little or no doubt — with me for your reference — 
of your finding your way into the major's family circle. We have one 
great advantage over the other women wlio will answer the advertisement. 
Tiiotiks to my inquiries on the spot, 1 know Major Milroy to be a poor 
man ; and we will fix the salary you ask at a figure that is sure to tempt 
him. As for the style of the letter, if you and I together can’t write a 
modest and interesting application for the vacant place, I should like to 
know who can ? 

“ All this, however, is still in the future. For the present, my advice 
is— -stay wdiere you arc, and droam to your heart's content, till you hear 
from me again. 1 lake in The Times ngnlaily ; and you may trust my 
wary eye not to miss tlic right advertiKement. We can !i>cki]y give the 
in^jor time, without doing any injury to our own interests ; for there is no 
fear, just yet, of the girl's getting the start of you. The public reoeption, 
as we know, won't be ready till near the end of the month ; and we may 
safely trust young Armadale’s vanity to keep him out of his new bouse 
until Lis flatterers arc all assembled to welcome him. Let us wait 
anoUier ten days at least before wc give up the govpmess notion, and lay 
our heads leather to try some otlier ]>lan. 

** It's odd, isn't itylo think how much depends on this half-pay officer's 
decisioii t For my part, I shall wake every morning, now, with the 
qucilion in my mind. If the major's advortitemeni appears, which will 
the ]iiq)Or My— Thorpe* Ambroee, or London t 

“ Ever, my dear Lydia, 

“ AfTectionatiely yours, 

Maria OuHuauuw.'* 
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CHAPTER II. 

Allan as a Landed Gentleman. 

E\RLT on the morning after his first night’s rest at Thorpe- Ambrose, 
Allan rose and surveyed the prospect from his bedroom window, lost in 
tlie dense mental bewilderment of feeling himself to be a |rtjanger in his 
own house. * * 

The bedroom looked out over the great front door, with its portico, its 
terrace and flight of steps beyond, and, farther still, the broad sweep of 
the well-timbered park to close the view. The morning mist nestled 
lightly about the distant trees ; and the cows were feeding sociably, close 
to the iron fence which railed off the park from the drive in front of the 
house. “ All mine 1 ” thought Allan, staring in blank amazement at the 
prospect of his own possessions. “ Hang me if I can beat it into my head 
yet. All mine ! ” 

He dressed, left his room, and walked along the comdor which led 
to the staircase and hall ; opening the doors in succession as he passed 
them. The rooms in this part of the house were bedrooms and dressing- 
ruonis — light, spacious, perfectly furnished ; and all empty, except the 
('nc bedchamber next to Allan’s, which had been appropriated to Mid- 
Auiiter. lie was still sleeping when his friend looked in on him, having 
sal late into the night writing his letter to Mr. Brock. Allan went on to 
the end of the first corridor, turned at right angles into a second, and, 
that pnssed, gained the head of the great staircase. ** No romance here,” 

1 V said to himself, looking down the handsomely-carpeted stone stairs 
into ilic bright modem hall. “ Nothing to startle Midwinter’s fidgety 
rier^ofl in this house.” There was nothing indeed; Allan’s essentially 
^ipcrficial observation had not misled him for once. The mansion of 
Thurjre- Ambrose (built after the pulling down of the dilapidated old 
nauor-house) was barely fifty years old. Nothing picturesque, nothing 
in the slightest degree suggestive of mystery and romance, appeared in any 
of it. It was a purely conventional countiy-hoose — the product of 
classical idea filtered judiciously through the commercial English 
Viewed on the outer side, it presented the spectacle of a modem 
^ufactory trying to look like an ancient temple. Viewed on the 
nmttr aide, it was a mangel of luxurious comfort in every part of 
from basement to roof. And quite right, too,” thought Allan, 
•anatering contentedly down the broad, gently-graduated stairs. ** Deuce 
all mystery and romance 1 Let’s be clean and comfortable — that’s 
I «iy« 

Arrived in the hall, the new master of Thorpe- Ambrose hesitated, 
looked about him, uncertain which way to turn next The four 
i^piton-rooiDs on the ground floor opened into the baU, two on either side. 
Alloa tried the nearoit door on hta ngbt hand at a venture, and found 
in the dimwing-room. Here the first sign of lift appesied, under 
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life’s most attractive form. A young girl was in solitary possession of the 
drawing-room. The duster in her hand appeared to associate her with 
the domestic duties of the house ; but at that particular moment she was 
occupied in asserting the rights of nature over the obligations of service. 
In other words, she was attentively contemplating her own face in the glass 
over the mantelpiece. 

There 1 there 1 don’t let me fnghten you,” said Allan, as the girl started 
away from the glass, and stared at him in unutterable confusion. I 
quite agree with you, my dear : your face is well worth looking at. Who 
are you ?— oh, the housemaid. And what’s your name ? Susan, eh ? 
Come I I like your name to begin with. Do you know who I am, 
Susan ? I’m your master, though you may not think it. Your cha- 
racter 7 Oh, yes 1 Mrs. Blanchard gave you a capital character. You 
shall stop here ; don’t be afraid. And you’ll be a good girl, Susan, and 
wear smart little caps and aprons and bright ribbons, and you’ll look nice 
and pretty, and dust the furniture, won’t you ? ” 

With this sumtnary of a housemaid’s duties, Allan sauntered back into 
ilio hall, and found more signs of life in that quarter. A man-servant 
appeared on this occasion, and bowed, as became a vassal in a linen 
jacket, bclbro liis liege lord in a wide-awake hat. 

And who may you be ? ” asked Allan. “ Not the man who let us 
in lost night 7 Ah, 1 thought not. The second footman, eh 7 Character? 
Oh, yes; capital character. Stop here, of course. You can valet me, 
can you 7 Bother valeting me 1 I like to put on my own clothes, and 
bruidi them, too, when they are on ; and, if I only knew how to black 
niy own l>oots, by George 1 should like to do it ! What room’s this 7 
Moming-room, eh ? And here’s the dining-room, of oourso. Good 
heavena, what a table I it’s as long as my yacht, and longer. I say — by- 
the-by, what*s your name 7 Ricliard, is it 7 — well, Richard, the vessel 
1 sail ill is a vessel of my own building 7 Wliat do you think of that 7 You 
look to me just the right sort of man to be my steward on board. If you're 
not sick at sea — oh, you are aiok at sea 7 Well, then, we’ll say nothing 
more about it. And wliai room is this? Ah, yes ; the library, of course 
—more in Mr. Midwinler’f way than mine. Mr. Midwinter is the gentle- 
man who came here with me last night ; and mind this, Richard, you’re 
all to show him aa mnoh attention as you show me. Where are we now ? 
What’s tills door at the back 7 Billiard-room and amoking-room, eh ? 
Jolly. Another door ! and more stairs ! Where do they go to 7 and wlio’i 
this coming up 7 Tcke your time, ma’am ; you're not quite so jonng 
you wore onoe— take your time.” 

Tlie object of Allan’s humane caution was a corpulent elderly woman* 
of the type called ** motherly.” Fourteen stairs were all that aeparated 
her feom the master of the house : she ascended them with IbnrMO 
stoppi^ and faurtaen aigha. NaturCt vanous in all ihii^ » indnttnlr 
varioua in Iha ftmale aex. There are acme wnmen whoaa peraomd 
quiliika tutaal dm Lovat and dm Graons ; and than an edmr 
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whose personal qualities suggest the Perquisites and the Grease Pot. This 
was one of the other women. 

“ Glad to see you looking so well, ma’am,” said Allan, when the cook, 
in the majesty of her ©ffice, ‘stood proclaimed before him. “ Your name 
is (rripper, is it ? I consider you, Mrs. Gripper, the most valuable 
person in the house. For this reason, that nobody in the house eats a 
heartier dinner every day than I do. Bireelions? Oh, no; I’ve no 
directions to give. I leave all that to yoh. Lqts string soup, and 
joints done with the gravy in them — therc^s nay notion of good 
feeding, in two words. Steady ! Here’s somebody else. Oh, to be 
pure — the butler ! Another valuable person. We’ll go right through 
all the wine in the cellar, Mr. butler ; and if I can’t give you a sound 
opinion after that, we’ll persevere boldly, and go right through it again. 
Talking of wine — hullo ! here arc more of them coming upstairs. There I 
tin rc ! don’t trouble yourselves. You’ve all got capital characters, and 
Y^i shall all stop here along with me. What was I saying just now? 
Sf'niething about wine; so it was. I’ll tell you what, Mr. butler, it isn’t 
iwry day that a new master conies to Thorpe-Ambrose ; and it’s my 
wish tliat we should all start together on the best possible terms. 

t ihe servants have a grand jollification downstairs, to celebrate my 
arrival ; and give them what they like to drink my health in. It’s a 
r heart, Mrs, Gripper, that never rejoices, isn’t it? No; I won’t 
1 k at the cellar now : I want to go out, and get a breath of fresh 
air before breakfast. Where’s Richard? I say, have I got a garden 
)h n* ? Which side of the house is it ! That side, eh ? You needn’t 
me round. I’ll go alone, Richard, and lose myself, if I can, in 
» y own property.” 

With those words Allan descended the terrace-steps in front of the 
iif.iiso, whistling cheerfully. He had met the serious responsibility of 
his domestic establishment to his own entire satisfaction. “ People 
t£»lk of the difficulty of managing their servants,” thought Allan. “ What 
«*•! earth do they mean 7 1 don’t see any difficulty at all.” He opened an 

(rziamental gate leading out of the drive at the aide of the house; and, 

1 ^Hewing the footman's directions, entered the shrubbery that sheltered 
Thorpe-Ambrose gardens. ‘‘Nice shady sort of place for a cigar,” 
Allan, as he sauntered along, with his hands in his pockets. “ I wish 
1 could beat it into my head that it really belongs to ms.” 

Tbo shrubbery opened on ihe broad expanse of a flower-garden, 
bright in its summer glory by the light of the morning sun. On 
side an archway, broken through a wall, led into the fruit-garden, 
the other, a terrace of turf led to ground on a lower level, laid out as 
ss Italian garden. Wandering past the fountains and statoca, Allan reached 
shrubbery, winding ita way apparently to some remote part of the 
Thus &r, not a human creature had been visible or audible 
*^ywliete ; bat, as he approached the and of the second shrubbery, it 
«nick him that ha hwml aoBiilhing on the cOisr ridt of the ftlhigt. 
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He stopped and listened. There were two voices speaking distinctly — 
an old voice that sounded very obstinate, and a young voice that soundi*d 
very angry. 

“ It’s no use, Miss,” said the old voice. ‘‘ I mustn’t allow it, and I 
■won’t allow it. What would Mr. Armadale say ? ” 

“ If Mr. Armadale is the gentleman I take him for, you old brute ! ” 
replied the young voice, “ he would say, ‘ Come into my garden, Miss 
Milroy, as often as you like, and take os many nosegays as you please.’ ” 

Allan’s bright blue eyes twinkled mischievously. Inspired by a sudden 
idea, he stole softly to the end of the shrubbery, darted round the comer of 
it, and, vaulting over a low ring-fence, found himself in a trim little paddock, 
crossed by a gravel walk. At a short distance down the walk stood a 
young lady, with her back towards him, trying to force her way past an 
impenetrable old man, with a rake in his hand, who stood obstinately in 
front of her, shaking his head. 

** Come into my garden, Miss Milroy, as often as you like, and take as 
many nosegays as you please,” cried Allan, remorselessly repeating her 
own words. 

The young lady turned round, with a scream ; her muslin dress, which 
she was holding up in front, dropped from her hand, and a prodigious lap- 
ful of dowers rolled out on the gravel walk. 

Before another word could be said, the impenetrable old man stepped 
forward, with the utmost composure, and entered on the question of his 
own personal iniercHts, as if nothing whatever had happened, and nobody 
was present but his new master and himself. 

“ 1 bid you humbly welcome to Thorpe- Ambrose, sir,” said this ancient 
of the gardens. ** My name is Abraham Tve been employed in the 

grounds for more than forty years ; and 1 hope you’ll be pleas^ to con- 
tinue mo in my place.'* 

So, with vision inexorably limited to the liorizon of his own prospects, 
spoke the gardener — and sjioke in vain. Allan was down on his knees on 
the gravel walk, collecting the fallen dowers, and forming his first impres' 
siona of Miss Milroy from the feet upwards. She was pretty ; she was not 
protty^^he charmed, she disappointed, she charmed again. Tried by 
rooqgniisd line and rule, she was too short, and too well-developed for hvr 
age. Aud yet few men^ eyes would have wished her figure other Uian it 
wai. Her hands were so prettily plump and dimpled, that it was hard to 
•09 horn red they were with the blessed exuberance of youth and healili- 
Her Iwi apologised graoelully fur her old and ill-fitting shoes ; and her 
shoulders made ample amends fur the misdmneanor in muslin which 
covered them in the shape of a drms. Her dark grey eyes were lovely 
in ll^idr dear aoftiieBB of odour, in their tpiril, tenderness, and eweet good 
humour of expreaiion; and her hair (where a shabby old garden hat 
allowed it to be asen) was of just that lighter shade of brown which fi^ 
vahie hf centiasi to the darker beauty of her eyes. But them altiaotimw 
pamdli Untie ettemlant bhuushee impedecttoiit of Ihia mif tumlta 
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dictoiy girl began again. Her nose was too short, her mouth was too 
large, her face was too round, and too rosy. The dreadful justice of pho- 
toirraphy would have had no mercy on her ; and the sculptors of classical 
Greece would have bc^ed her regretfully out of their studios. Admit- 
ting all this, and more, the girdle round Miss Milroy’s waist was the 
girdle of Venus, nevertheless — and the pass-key that opens the general 
heart was the key she carried, if ever a girl possessed it yet. Before 
Allan had picked up his second handful of Aov^enj jAUcT^ was in love 
with her. 

“ Don’t ! pray don’t, Mr. Armadale 1 ” she said, receiving the flowers 
under protest, as Allan vigorously showered tliem back into the lap of her 
dress. I am so ashamed ! 1 didn’t mean to invite myself in that bold 

way into your garden ; my tongue ran away with me — it did indeed I 
'What can I say to excuse myself? Oh, Mr. Armadale, what must you 
think of me ! ” 

Allan suddenly saw his way to a compliment, and tossed it up to her 
forlliwith, with the third handful of flowers. 

“ I’ll tell you what I think, Miss Milro}^,” he said, in his blunt, boyish 
w:iy. I think the luckiest walk I ever took in my life was the walk tliis 
morning that brought me here.” 

lie looked eager and handsome. He was not addressing a woman 
^^l^^•out with admiration, but a girl just beginning a woman’s life — and 
ii did him no harm, at any rate, to speak in the character of master 

Thorpe-Ambrose. The penitential expression on Miss Milroy’s flice 
p ntly melted away : she looked down, demure and smiling, at the flowers 
her lap. 

“ I deserve a good scolding,” she said. “ I don’t deserve compliments, 
Mr. Armadale — least of all from yw.” 

“ Oil, yes, you do ! ” cried the headlong Allan, getting briskly on his 
hg«. “Besides, it isn’t a compliment ; it’s true. You are the prettiest 

I beg your pardon, Mias Milroy I my tongue ran away with me 

that time.” 

Among the heavy burdens that are laid on female human nature, 
biUpa the heaviest, at the age of sixteen, ia the burden of gravity. 
Mi 4 « Milroy struggled — tittered — struggled again — and composed heraelf 
k*r the time being. 

The gardener, who still stood where he had stood from the first, immor* 
waiting for his next opportunity, saw it now, and gently pushed his 
interests into the first gap of silence that had opened within his 
since Allan’s appearance on the scene. 

” 1 humbly bid you welcome to Thorpe-Ambrose, sir,” said Abraham 
beginning obstinately with his little introductory speech for the 

nd time. “ My name — ” 

bvfcire he could deliver himself of his name, Miss Milroy k)oked aoei- 
in the horiiculiurist s perlinaetous lime — end instantly lost her 
en her gravilj beyaodHaocaU. Albuiy new badtward in IbBowing a 
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boisterona example of any sort, jokied in her laughter with right good- 
will. The wise man of the gardens showed no surprise, and took no 
offence. He waited for another gap of silence, and walked in again gently 
with his personal interests, the moment the two young people stopped 
to take breath. 

have been employed in the grounds,’* proceeded Abraham Sage, 
irrepressibly, ‘‘ for more than forty years ’* 

** You shall be employed in the grounds for forty more, if you’ll only 
hold your tongue and take yourself off 1 ” cried Allan, os soon as he could 
speak. 

Thank you kindly, sir,” said Uie gardener, with the utmost polite- 
ness, but with no present signs either of holding his tongue or of taking 
himself off. 

“Well?” said Allan. 

Abraham Sage carefully cleared his throat, and shifted his rake from 
one hand to the other, lie looked down the length of his own invaluable 
implement, with a grave interest and attention ; seeing apparently, not 
the long handle of a rake, but the long perspective of a vista, with a 
supplementary personal interest established at the end of it. “ When more 
convenient, sir,” resumed this immovable man, “ I should wish respect- 
fully to 6]>eak to you about my son. Perhaps it may be more con- 
venient in the course of the day ? My humble duty, sir, and my best 
thunks. My son is strictly sober. He is accustomed to the stables, and 
he belongs to tlie Church of England — without encumbrances.” Having 
thus planted liis offspring ])rovisionalIy in his master’s estimation, 
Abraham Sage sUouldered his invaluable rake, and hobbled slowly out 
of view. 

“If that's a specimen of a trustworthy old servant,*' said Allan, “I 
tliiiik rd rather take iny chance of being clteated by a new one. 
shall not l>o troubled with him again, Miss Milroy, at any rate. All th^ 
ffowor-b(^)s ill the garden are at your disposal — and all Uie fruit in the 
fruit-s<*ason, if you'll only come here and eat it.” 

“ Oh, Mr. Armadale, how very, very kind you are. How can I 
thank you ? ” 

Allan saw his way to another ooiDplimentF--an elaboimto oomplimea^ 
in Uie shape of a trap, this time. 

“ You can do me the greatest poosible &Tour,” he oaid. “ Yon can 
assist me in filming an agreeable impression of my own grouuda.” 

“ Dear mo ! how 7 ” asked Mias Milroy, innocently. 

Allan judiciously closed the In^ on the spot in theae worda 9^* 
taking me with you, Mias Milroy, <m your morning walk.” Ua wftekt^ 
amilad— and offered his arm. 

She naw Uic way, on her side, to a Utile ffirtatioa. She Mlad 
hand on bis anii«--bluahod~lmitatcd — and laddciily took il 
again. 

don't think il*a quite nghli Mr. Anandah^” aha midf tkf uthf 
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herself with the deepest attention to her collection of flowers. “ Oughtn’t 
wc to have some old lady here ? Isn’t it improper to take your arm until 
I know you a little better than 1 do now ? I am obliged to ask ; I have 
had so little instruction? ;• I have seen so little of society — and one of papa’s 
friends once said my manners were too bold for my age. What do you 
think?”’ 

** I think it’s a very good thing your papa*ft friend is not here now,” 
answered the outspoken Allan ; “ I should quarrel with to a dead 
certainty. As for society, Miss Milroy, nobody kno\A less about it than 
1 du ; but if we had an old lady here, I must say, myself, I think she 
would be uncommonly in the way. Won’t you?”* concluded Allan, 
ini])loringly offering his arm for the second time. “ Do ! ” 

Miss Milroy looked up at him sidelong from her flowers. You are 
:is bad as the gardener, Mr. Armadale I ” She looked down again in a 
fiutttr of indecision. I’m sure it’s WTong,” she said, and took his arm 
tlio instant afterwards, without the slightest hesitation. 

riiey moved away together over the daisied turf of the paddock, 
) < ling and bright and happy, with the sunlight of the summer morning 
aiming cloudless over their flow'ery path. 

“ And where are we going to, now ? ” aslced Allan. “ Into another 
.Mrdon ? ” 

She laughed gaily. “ How very odd of you, Mr. Armadale, not to 
IjjC'W, when it all belongs to you I Are you really seeing Thorpe- 
Anibrose this morning for the first time? How indescribably strange it 
must ibel 1 No, no ; don’t say any more complimentary things to me just 
You may turn my head if you do. We haven’t got the old lady 
"‘tb us; and I really must take care of myself. Let me be useful ; let 
hh It'll you all about your own grounds. We are going out at that little 
«t*'. across one of the drives in the park, and then over the rustic bridge, 
&! 'l ilu ii round the corner of the plantation — where do you think 7 
1<^ ^liere 1 live, Mr. Armadale ; to the lovely little cottage that you 
let to papa. Oh, if you only knew how lucky we thought ourselves 

l . I « 

^iie paused, looked up at her companion, and stopped another com* 

] luuent on the incorrigible Allan’s lips. 

** ril drop your arm,” she said coquettishly, ** if you do 1 We were 
a ky to get the cottage, Mr. Armadale. Papa said be felt under an 
' ijution to you for letting it, Uie day we got in. And I said I felt 
an obligation, no longer ago than last week.” 

** You, Mias Milroy ! ” exclaimed Allan. 

Yes. It may surprise you to bear it ; but if you hadn’t let the 
to papa, 1 believe 1 should have suffered the indignity and misery 
Wmg sent to sebodL” 

Allan's memory rererted to the balf-orown that he had qpun on the 
of the yadii, at Castletown. ** If she only knew that I had 
up ibr it I ” he thoi^t, guiltily. 
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I daresay you don't understand why I should feel such a horror of 
going to school/’ pursued Miss Milroy, misinterpreting the momentary 
silence on her companion’s side. If 1 had gone to school in early life — 
I mean at the age when other girls go— 1 shouldn’t have minded it now. 
But I had no such chance at the time. It was the time of mamma’s 
illness and of papa’s unfortunate speculations ; and as papa had nobody to 
comfort him but me, of course I stayed at home. You needn't laugh ; I 
was of some use, I can tell you. I helped papa over his troubles, by 
sitting on his knee after dinner, and asking him to tell me stories of all 
the remarkable people he had known when he was about in the great 
world, at home and abroad. Without me to amuse him in the evening, 
and his clock to occupy him in the daytime—” 

** His clock 7 ” repeated Allan. 

“ Oh, yes ! I ought to have told you. Papa is an extraordinary 
mechanical genius. You will say so, too, when you see his clock. It’s 
nothing like so large, of course, but it's on the model of the famous clock 
at Strasbourg. Only think, he began it when I was eight years old ; and 
(though I was sixteen lost birthday) it isn't finished yet 1 Some of our 
friends were quite surprised he should take to such a thing when his 
troubles began. But papa himself set that right in no time ; he reminded 
tlicm tliat Louis the Sixteenth took to lock-making when hts troubles 
begun— and then everybody was perfectly satisfied.” She stopped, atid 
changed colour confusedly. ** Oh, Mr. Armadale,” she said, in genuine 
cmbarrassuicnt this time, ** here is my unlucky tongue running away witli 
me again I I am talking to you already as if 1 had known you for years ! 
This is what papa's friend meant when he said my znannerB weie tuo 
bold. It’s quite true ; 1 have a dreadful w’ay of getting familiar with 

people, if ” She clu^ckcd herself suddenly, on the blink of ending tl»c 

•cntence by saying, “ if 1 like them.” 

** No, no ; do go on ! ” pleaded Allan. It's a fault of mine to be 
ikmiltar, too. Besides, vre must he familiar; wc are such near neigh- 
bours. l‘iu rather an uncultivated sort of fellow, and I don't know 
quite how to say it ; but I want your cottage to be jolly and friendly 
with my house, and my house to be jolly and friendly with your cottage*. 
There's my nieaidng, all in the wrong words. Do go on, Miss Milroy ; 
prmy go on ! " 

She smiled and hesitated. ** I don't exactly remember where I was, 
ibe replied, ** 1 only remember 1 had aomeUiing I wanted to tell 
you. This cornea, Mr. Armadaley of my taking your arm. 1 shooki 
get on id much beuer, if you would only consent to walk separately- 
You won*!? Well, Uicn, will you tell me what it was I wanted u* 
•ay T Where waa 1 before 1 went wondering off to papa's troubles and 
papa’s clock ? ** 

At school i replied Allan, with a prodigious effort of memaiy* 

** Kei at echoed, you mean,” mid Miss MUroy ; all throng 
Kow I eaa fo on again, which is a great contort I am q[iiile eww^**^ 
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lilr. Armadale, in saying that I should have been sent to school, if you had 
Kiid No when papa proposed for the cottage. This is how it happened. 
When we began moving in, .Mrs. Blanchard sent us a most kind message 
from the great house, to say that her servants were at our disposal, if we 
wanted any assistance. The least papa and I could do, after that, was to 
call and thank her. We saw Mrs. Blanchard and Miss Blanchard. Mrs. 
vas charming, and Miss looked perfectly lovely in her nmurning. I’m 
pure you admire her ? She’s tall and pale and graccfil — (Jute your idea 
(1’ beauty, I should think ? ” 

“ Nothing like it,” began Allan. “ My idea of beauty at the present 
moment ” 

Miss Milroy felt it coming, and instantly took her hand off his arm. 

“ I mean I have never seen either Mrs. Blanchard or her niece,” added 
Allan, precipitately correcting himself. 

Miss Milroy tempered justice with mercy, and put her hand back 
again. 

“ How extraordinary that you should never have seen them 1 ” she 
nent on. Why, you are a perfect stranger to everything and everybody 
ai Thorpe-Ambrose ! Well, after Miss Blanchard and I had sat and 
talked a little while, I heard my name on Mrs. Blanchard’s lips, and 
instantly held my breath. She was asking papa if I had finislied my 
• lucation. Out came papa’s great grievance directly. My old governess, 

} ■ u must know, left us to be married just before we came here, and none 

our friends could produce a new one whose terms were reasonable. 

‘ I’m told, Mrs. Blanchard, by people who understand it better than I do/ 
fa\ b jxipa, ‘ that advertising is a risk. It all falls on me, in Mrs. Milroy’s 
of licalth, and I suppose I must end in sending my little girl to 
^cihK-l. Do you happen to know of a school within the means of a poor 
? ’ Mrs. Blanchard shook her head — I could have kissed her on the 
for doing it. ‘ All my experience, Major Milroy,’ says this perfect 
Angel of a woman, ^ is in favour of advertising. My niece’s governess 
originally obtained by an advertisement, and you may imagine her 
^slue to us when I tell you that she lived in our family for more than ten 
rears.’ I could have gone down on both my knees and wordiipped 
Mrs. Blanchard then and there — and I only wonder I didn’t ! Papa was 
>(ruck at the time — I could see that — and he referred to it again on the 
home. ^ Though I have been bng out of the world, my dear,’ nys 
< I know a highly-bred woman and a sensible woman when I see 
Mrs. Blandisrd'B experience puts sdrertiimg in a new lig^t— >1 
tuust think about it’ He ha$ thought about it, and (though be hasn’t 
confessed it to me) I know thst he decided to sdrertise, no 
bter than last night So, if paps thanks you for letting the 
Mr. Armsdsle, 1 ihsiik you, too. But for you, we should never hare 
Wwn darling Mrs. Blanchsid ; and bat hr darling lbs. Blandiardf I 
**©uld have been sent to school.** 

Bdbie AQsn eouid reply, they toned the oenrnar of the phntation, 
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and came in sight of the cottage. Description of it is needless ; the 
civilized universe knows it already. It was the typical cottage of the 
drawing-master's early lessons in neat shading and the broad pencil 
touch — with the trim thatch, the luxuriant creepers, the modest lattice- 
windows, the rustic porch, and the wicker birdcage, all complete. 

Isn’t it lovely ? ** said Miss Milroy. Do come in ! 

“ May 1 7 ” asked Allan. “ Won’t the major think it too early ? ” 

“ Early or late, I’m sure papa will be only too glad to see you.” 

She led the way briskly up the garden path, and opened the parlour 
door. As Allan followed her into the little room, he saw, at the further 
end of it, a gentleman sitting alone at an old-fasliioned writing-table, with 
his back turned to his visitor. 

“ Papa I a surprise for you I ” said Miss Milroy, rousing him from his 
occupation ; “ Mr. Armadale has come to Thorpe- Ambrose ; and I have 
brought him here to see you.” 

The major started — rose, bewildered for the moment — recovered 
himself iramedial>(*ly, and odvanciKl to welcome his ycning landlord, \fith 
hospitable outstretched hand. 

A man with a larger experience of the world, ai.d a finer observation 
of Imnmnity than Allan possessed, ivould have seen the story of Major 
Milroy’s life written in Major MilroylSd face. The liome-troubles that 
had Btruok him were plainly betrayed in his stooping figure, and Ins wan, 
deeply- wrinkled cheeks, when he first showed himself on rising from his 
chair. The changeless influence of one monotonous pursuit and one 
monotonous habit of thought was next expressed in the dull, dreamy 
Mdf-absor|>tion of his manner and his look wdiilc his daughter was 
speaking to him. The moment nfler, when he hod roused himself 
welcome his guest, was the moment which made the Belf-n^vclalion com- 
plete. Then there flickered in the major’s weary eyes a faint reflection 
of Ute spirit of his happier youth. Then there passi^d over the major's 
dull and dn^oray manner a change which told unmistakably of social 
gjTMvm and oocomplislimanto, learned at some past time in no ignoble 
socinl school. A man who hod long since taken his ]uiUent refuge from 
trouble in his one mcchmiiosl pursuit ; a man only roused at intervalH u> 
know lumsolf again for what he once had Iwen. So revealed, to all eyes 
Uuil could read him Major Milroy now stood before Allan, on die 

first morning of on aaquainunoe which wst destined to be on event in 
Allan’s Uib^ 

** 1 am heartily g^ to tee you, Mr. Armadale,” he said, speoldiig in 
the ohangelesdy quiet oubdued tone peculiar to most men whose ooenqpn* 
IksM ore of the solilofy and monotonous kind. ** You have done me one 
fiivour already, by taking roe oa your tenant, and you now do roe anothsr 
by payuv this ftiendly visit If you have not brsaHofted already, let nw 
woi^ all eertroony on my side, and oak you to take your place at oor 
Buie libha” 

^ Widi the gieolost phMmie, Mi^or Milroy, if I am not in the wy/ 
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replied AIIaii, delighted at his reception. “ I was sorry to hear from 
Mi«B Milroy that Mrs. Milroy is an invalid. Perhaps, my being hero 
unexpectedly ; perhaps the aght of a strange face 

“ I understand your hesitation, Mr. Armadale,” said the major ; “ but 
it is quite unnecessary. Mrs. Milroy’s illi)ciiil keeps her entirely confined 
to her own room. — ^Have we got everything Ire want on the table, my 
love?” be went on, changing the subject so abrimtly A that a closer 
ohsorver than Allan might have suspected it- was ^istSteful to him. 
“ Will you come and make tea ? ” 

Miss Milroy’s attention appeared to be already pre-engaged ; she made 
no reply. While her father and Allan had been exchanging civilities, she 
liad been putting the writing-table in order, and examining the various 
objects scattered on it with the unrestrained curiosity of a spoilt 
rliild. The moment after the major had spoken to her, she discovered 
a morsel of paper hidden between the leaves of the blotting- book, 
snatched it up, looked at it, and turned round instantly, with an 
(xdamation of surprise. 

“ Do my eyes deceive me, papa ? ” she asked. “ Or were you really 
and truly writing the advertisement when I came in ? ” 

“ I had just finished it,” replied her father. “ But, my dear, Mr. 
Armadale is here — we are waiting for breakfast.” 

“Mr. Armadale knows all about it,” rejoined Miss Milroy. “I told 
l.in in the garden.” 

“ Oh, yes ! ” said Allan. ** Pray, don’t make a stranger of me, majoi; 1 
h It's about the governess. I’ve got something (in an indirect sort of way) 
do with it too,” 

Major Milroy smiled. Before he could answer, his daughter, who 
iad been reading the advertisement, appealed to him eagerly, for the 
K-cond time. 

Oh, papa,” slie said, ** there’s one thing here I don’t like at all ! 
liy Jo you put grand ‘.iomma’s initials at the end ? Why do you tell 
ti***!n to write to grandmamma’s house in London ? ” 

“ My dear ! your mother can do nothing in this matter, as you know. 
And us for me (even if 1 went to London), questioning strange ladies 
their characters and accomplishments is the last tiling in the 'world 
1 am fit to do. Your grandmamma is on the spot ; and your grand- 
iiutuma is the proper person to receive the letters, and to make all the 
i^-asary inquiries.” 

” But I want to see the letters myself,** persisted the tpoili child. 

Some of them arc sure to be amusing ” 

1 don't apologise for taia very unceremonioua reception of you, 
Mr. Armadale,** said the major, turning to Allan, with a quaint and quiet 
IcimKir. ** lx may be meful aa a warning, if you ever chance to marry 
^ ^re a daughter— naot to begin, aa I have done, by Jetting her have 
^ wn wa^.” 

Allan bughed, and Mm Milroy persisted. 
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Besides,’’ die went on, ** I should like to help in choosing which 
letters wc answer, and which we don’t. I think 1 ought to have some 
voice in the selection of my own governess. Why not tell them, papa, to 
send their letters down here — to the post-office or the stationer's, or any- 
where you like ? When you and I have read them, we can send up the 
letters we prefer to grandmamma ; and she can ask all the questions, and 
pick out the best governess, just as you have arranged already, without 
leaving me entirely in the dark, which I consider (don't you, Mr. Arma- 
dale ?) to be quite inhuman. Let me alter the address, papa— do, there's 
a darling 1 " 

Wc shall get no breakfast, Mr. Armadale, if I don't say Yes," said 
the major, good-humouredly. Do as you like, my dear," he added, 
turning to his daughter. As long as it ends in your grandmamma's 
managing the matter for us, the rest is of very little consequence." 

Mias Milroy took up her father's pen, drew it through the last line 
of the advertisement, and wrote the altered address with her own hand 
as follows : — 

“ Jy Utterf to Jlf., PoBt-office^ Thorpe- AmhroBt^ Norfolk'' 

There 1 " slie said, bustling to Iicr place at the breakfast-table. The 
advertisement may go to London now ; and, if a govemeES does come of 
it, oh, papa, who, in the name of wonder, wdll she be 7— Tea or cofTw, 
Mr. Armadale 7 I'm really ashamed of having kept you waiting. But it 
is such a comfort," she added, saucily, to get all one's business oiT one's 
mind before breakfast 1 " 

Father, daughter, and guest sat down together sociably at the little 
round tabic— the best of good neighbours and good friends already. 

Three dajra later, one of the London news-boys got hia business ofThia 
mind before breakfast. His district was Diana Street, Pimlico ; and tlic 
last of the morning's newspapers which be disposed of, was the newspaper 
he left at Mrs. Oldershaw's door. 
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Ir WDuld 1)C difficult to say much more than has been said Mr. Riiskin 
f II the modem tendency to Landscape Painting.- Any one M'ho touches on 
tliis tlicmc must re-arrange, collect, and criticize what he has scattered up 
and down his works. In comparing our arts with those of the Greeks 
and Homans, and indeed with those of the mediccval and Renaissance 
jxriods, wo cannot but perceive how much of our attention is directed to 
inanimate nature. The ancients were occupied with the aifairs of civil 
iifi' rilniost exclusively. The passions, sentiments, and thoughts of men 
M ^ med to them the only fitting subjects of art. Nor did they regard the 
r ntcr world, except as conducing to the luxuries and comforts of daily 
1 'J'he beauty of mountain, sea, and sunlight they no doubt appreciated, 

1 ut tliey did not care to represent it as it stood before them. Every fact 
< rriiiturc became humanized before the Greeks admitted it within the pale 
( r nri. It was not the river, or the tree, or the cloud they sought to 
r< ^rinluce ; but the god of streams, the Dryad, and the master of tlio 
' uds. With these personages the Greeks could sympathize. A divine 
not very different in kind from himself, was always present to a 
*’:e(k. The notion of personality in God, in nature, and in man so filled 

• intellect that it left room for none beside. Very little of this sentiment 
niainn to us. Our monotheistic religion, and the dogma of the creation, 

Uve entirely destroyed the belief in deities of woods, and waves, and 
in unuiins. Spiritual conceptions have supplanted the concrete forms of 
k mythology, and art has sought to represent subjects of a more 
Jiective and less external character. Wo have little power over sculpturei 
’ music, poetry, and landscape painting flourish. 

Again, the beauty of man was always prominent to the Greeks in 
ir g)’mnastic grounds, in the dances and processions of their religious 

* and on Uie plains of Elis, where all Hellas met to watch the 

' of her athletes. To the development of the body they paid an 

^ St exclusive attention. Gymnastics constituted the whole education 
-'s Spartan youth, and the music which Plato added to this training 
^ for the most part in a cultivation of harmonions sentiments, and 

* ' ^ cssthetical enjoyment of the beautiful. Modem society in this respect 

upon quite a different footing, loatead of seeing the human form 
^‘*^Uy bare before us, and of rejoicing by experience and by sympathy 
- • tht loveliness aild strength of well-trained limba, to uncover the pers o n 
^'^dered a disgrace, aadmediwml Christiaoiiy has taught us an alsncil 
contempt for thefleah. Our clumsy clothing, and the awkwardncaa 
' ^ uiovements, distract attention from the beauty of man, and leave It 
to occupy itself with other kinds of natural grace. 

'oc. XL^nou 63* 


14 . 
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Again, it must be remembered that every man of Greece and Kome 
had political and military interests, which absorbed his activity, and 
prevented him from becoming self-engrossed in meditation, or in merely 
private matters. • Each individual citizen "was of vast importance to the 
state when wars were frequent and the families from which the soldier 
and the statesman came were few. In modern days the size of nations 
relieves each individual from those responsibilities which weighed upon a 
citizen of Greece or Borne. The business of public life is not sufficient to 
exercise the faculties of all the cultivated classes. There remains a large 
body of men who have to seek within themselves the object of their 
interest, and to whom politics presents no attractions. Hence solitude of 
soul, and introspection, and the melancholy which loves to be alone with 
nature, have a place in modern psychology. A morbid sense of isolation 
results, which has been admirably depicted by Goethe in his Faust. This 
character, to classic thinkers, would have seemed unreal and monstrous in 
the, last degree. They would have shrunk from its unhealthy self-analysis 
and constant brooding over private pains. But in modern society it lau 
a deep and far-spread truth. It represents a condition of human life 
which is almost universH], and whicli constitutes the specie'll gravity of 
modern, as distinct from ancient modes of thought. The vast importance 
of the individual in the face of nature and of God is here asserted. ""Fuiist, 
in the anguish of his scepticism, looking at the moonlight, longs to be far 
olT U]>on the hills, or on the meadows, and to bathe his pain away in 
mingled light and dew. When passion is struggling with Uie semse of 
duty ill his soul, h« seeks the mountains. We find him among trees and 
caverns, listening to the tcm}M>st and endeavouring to lose his human 
troubles in tliu oont4Uiiplatiou of eternal nature. Again, after the 
catastrophe of Morgsret's episode it is unmng the fields, and pines, and 
waterfolU of Switzerland tliat Faust recruits his shattered sticngth. 

Nature is always made llie antidote of human ills Its jx'ace contra^t^ 
with our tinrt'vit, its unbroken continuity witli our changefulness, Uie onle: 
of its rt^curiitig si^nsoua with our chaotic history, the durability of 
powers with our ephemeral lease of life, iu calm indiflerenoe with our 
fiwtfulnflii and intoleranoe of |)ain. Shaks|K^are, in his play of As Toe 
JAls /l| haa expressed this aspect of modem sentiment with regard 
nature. The lyrUss Under the greenwood tree,” and “ Blow-, blow, thou 
winter wind,'* most delicately point Uie contrast we have tried to draw. 
But ainoe Uie days of Shakspeare the love of natural beauty has increased 
and been developed, lie, smA the men of his time, cared for the coloun, 
and the eoeats, and the frtsshnese of the outer world with the keen sonsi* 
UUliae of youth, Mon was still uppermost in their thoughts. Tliey lovtd 
dm aaiA as a pkaaoro*ground in which lie pawed Lis Uine. The idea 
natura m a vast |iow«T-*-au«taa with divimtj, fkun which the humss 
aoiah in aoUtude, might draw groat thoughu and iniiMnaious<-*had not } 
mmmd tn tbeim They did not find in landscape a mmv€ of their o«n 
emotioai, or imnslhr the fw»Ung;e of httmaaiiy to tnanimato objecte. 

TUi hind of pantbeawie reroresioe has grown up of hte yearn 
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Rousseau led to it by the doctrine which he preached of returning 
to a state of nature. In the old age of feudal civilization men imagined a 
golden period of youth, before the growth of statecraft and class preroga- 
tives. Naked savage .life appeared to them, half throttled by the chains 
and bandages of centuries, to be the true condition of the human race. 
And when the throes which shook Eur9pe, destroying the old forms of 
social order, had produced a scepticism in the hearts of many, Nature and 
her undisturbed repose became the only refuge for them in the tumult of 
the world. Removing their faith from man, andi froi^ the god of his 
imagination, they reposed it in Nature, and in the spirit that controlled 
the elements. In England, Wordsworth became the high -priest of this 
creed. Shelley, and Keats, and Coleridge, each in his own way, contributed 
to render it permanent and influential over thought. The point in which 
they all agreed, was reverence for Nature as the source of intellectual 
enjoyment and moral instruction. They were not content with the slight 
attention which had been paid to her more superficial aspects by preceding 
poets. They ransacked her deeper secrets, dwelling alone with her, 
exercising their powers of observation on the minutest incidents, and 
making pictures from hitherto neglected scenes. Man, in truth, had 
descended from the high tower of his humanity, whence he had been wont 

10 cast a careless and half-patronizing eye upon the hills and pastures that 
surrounded him. From that time forward he has learned to recognize that 
not only are men interesting to mankind, but that also in the world itself 
there is a dignity and loveliness which he must study with humility and 
jjatiencc. This is a great lesson, the whole value of which has hardly yet 
been recognized. But the progress of the age in physical science, and in 
the facilities of locomotion, tend to make it every day more widely felt. 
The more we know of the universe, ns revealed to us by chemistry, 
p(‘ology, astronomy, and all our other instruments of discovery, the less we 
boast that man is the centre of all things. The world and* its immensity 
necessarily occupy our thoughts more duly than in days when wars 
and politics and metaphysical discussion filled the minds of men. And 
while we traverse new countries to satisfy our curiosity, or for the sake of 
health and pleasure, the various objects of natural interest presented to our 
eyes, explained by science, or admired for their intrinsic beauty, must 
extend our observation, and distract our cares from petty griefs and from 
the sense of personal importance. 

The highest claims of landscape painting rest upon the promptituds 
with which it haa arisen to satiny, to lead, to strengthen, to hutruet, 
and to immortalize these modem tendencies of hnmao intellect. It 

11 a new form of art, because the want from which it springs is new ; 
because the phase of life to which it is adapted lias so recent an origin. 
The Greeks, and the Italians of the Renaissance, did not need it, since 
they were oeeapied with the beauty of man. They lived in the two boy- 
hoods and spring-times of the world ; but when the bloom of youth had 
pnmed awayi and redection kd the mind firom man to nature, landscape 

J4-« 
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then began — at first feebly, as an adjunct to figure painting, then timidly 
aBBerting for itBelf an independent sphere, and lastly, in our days, rising 
to the dignity of an original fine art in which the spirit of the age reflects 
itself no less distinctly than in music and in poetry. 

If we are now able to see why landscape painting has assumed so 
prominent a place among the arts of modern times, it may be well to ask 
ourselves what special aim and scope it has, and to review the conditions 
under which it flourishes in our own country. The object of all art is 
truth of representation. The first and last thing required of genius is 
love of truth,” said Goethe. To hold the mirror up to nature ’* is 
another maxim which applies to art. We expect from the artist a faithful 
transcript of the truth in nature. The more of this truth given, the 
greater is the art. As n sculptor represents the human form, with human 
thoughts and passions shining through its beauty, so in landscape 
painting the artist seeks to show us scenes of natural sublimity and 
lovelinesR, with nature’s moods depicted on their features. The expres- 
sion, without which a face is dead and meaningless, may be compared 
to the ** effects ” of landscape painting. The greatest artist is he who 
can depict most powerfully the fleeting smiles of sunlight and of vapour, 
the lowering menaces of gathering tempests, and all thoso transitory 
aspects and rara conditions of the atmosphere which must be studied, 
waited for, observed, and remembered. The artist stands between nature 
and the men around him. It is his duty to make them sec what they 
linvQ not seen before, to make them feel what they have not felt, and 
think what they have not thought, llis eyes arc constantly fixed upon 
tliQ beauties of the world, while theirs arc bent u{x>n tho common tilings 
of life, lie must select for them the worthiest objects of their contem- 
plation, and exhibit thc»e under the most favourable aspects, so as to 
draw fortli their hidden loveliness and make most prominent thoso 
qualities which constitute tlieir dignity. By so doing ho will cultivate 
fiicuUies of oliscr^'iition in many minds which have been dead to all Uio 
influences of the outer world. It is only through tlio medium of pictures 
that some people have oome to care for nature. And all of us are alive 
to Uie advantage of poMfUing portraits of historic scenes which we can 
never visit, or of roainst of hMity which supply our fancy with new 
loveliness to feed upon* !I3iua fresh sources of interest are continually 
living opened up. Thi oteoation which before ooniisteil in a painful 
eflbn to understand oonfilions widely different from our own, is revered 
loss diflioulU We see before us whal wo read about. And the thoughu 
and foeliitgs of other meet and of other ages are interpreted to our 
imagination by fluniUnri^ with the natural soenery proper to their 
devekpment. No one who is alive to the influenetw of climate and 
physical oimoiiistaiies in forming naUonal chametcr will depreciate the 
value of this ** lood eolotuing ** prooured for us by landscape. Nor is it 
less dslightful to potmm womt portion of fiunlliar beauty cesuSantlj before 
our eyea The fields which we have known, the flowers which we have 
loved, by painting are asonied lo us from the mutabilitm of tfane. 
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We carry pieces of the country into our London homes, and, sitting in 
our room, may traverse cities of the past, desert sands, and ‘‘ the 
unfootcd sea; ” of .turn to. dwell with interest upon the hedgerows, nests, 
and primroses of England. If, as w'e have tried to prove, there is an 
innate love in modern hearts for nature, no picture that patiently and 
truthfully reveals her character will seem too small and insignificant. 
Wordsworth has drawn true poetry and a deep moral from the simplest 
plant that grows. And this should be the painter's As a priest 

of Nature, he must recognize her power in every form, from the linea- 
ments of men down to the outlines of the meanest herb. 

It has been well said that every picture ought to be a painted poem. 
For poetry is truth appealing to the intellect, reflected from it, and par- 
taking of the thoughts and feelings of mankind. To be true poetry it 
must excite the imagination, and connect itself with sympathies that are 
universal in the world. It stands midway between reality and thought. 
Poetry has well been called “ the beautiful investiture of fact.” In this 
Fonse a picture is half an idea, and half a thing. To give in words or 
forms a full description of any natural object would be impossible. Tlie 
mind must select; and the process of selection resolves itself into a 
representation of mental impressions. Whatever conduces to the vivid- 
ness and completeness of the impression renders the poem more exact and 
true. But multitudes of details foisted in, observed with undue reference 
to tlieir individual importance, and copied with neglect of the main pur- 
po.se of the work in hand, disturb the conception. Unity and the con- 
trolling intellect are necessary for a worx of art. Plato, when describing 
a good essay, compared it to an animal. He meant that it should be an 
organic whole, dominated by some central thought, and cohering in such a 
way that the abstraction or addition of any important part would mar its 
fcymmctiy. And this metaphor may be applied to every work of art. 
We ollen hear people say that some landscape is well copied from a beau- 
tiful scene, but that it does not make a picture. It has too much or too 
little in it You cannot trace its meaning. Your eye does not rest upon 
some central fact to which all others are subordinate. In the some way 
wc might condemn a poem which called itself an idyll, or a picture of 
life, because an episode distracted our attention from the current of the 
6 lory, or because the author hod turned aside to talk of flowers when 
interests were at stake. It would be useless for the artist to exclaim, 
1 saw things as I painted them; ” or for the poet to answer that the 
fciury as he beard it first was encumbered with extraneous incidents. We 
iitould reply, ** So it might have been in nature and in life ; but what 
We want in art is some one object for our contemplation, some choice 
piece of beauty, some instructive thought. Your intellect waa not 
enough at work. You painted eveiything you saw before yon. You 
dtd not pidnt the one impression which it made upon your mind, aod 
avoid all matten that might interfere with ita transmission to 
your feUow-men.** 

FurtlieraMm, n poem must contain eooie idea. And this indudes the 
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queition of how far landscapes can be made the vehicles of thought and 
feeling. It is clear that, in order to make them play this part, some 
human sentiment must bo connected with the scenes they represent. The 
earliest landscape painters sought to give their pictures interest by placing 
a group of persons in the foreground, engaged in some suggestive occu- 
pation. Thus Claude filled up his pastorals with shepherds, and with 
dances under trees, while Salvator Rosa peopled the gloomy caverns and 
dark chestnut woods he loved to paint, with bandits and soldiers. Rubens, 
in the celebrated landscape of the Pitti Gallery at Florence, has painted 
the story of Ulysses landing after his shipwreck on the shores of Phaeacia 
beneath the palaces and gardens of Alcinous. The storm is broken over- 
head ; vast rain-clouds rolling oft remind us of the tempest that is gone. 
Tlic figure of Ulysses on the shore suggests the fury of the sea from which 
he has escaped, while Nausicaa and her maidens seem to welcome him to 
fresh sunlight and repose. The correspondence between returning calm 
in nature and the escape of the hero from liis perils on the sea, produce 
a unity of conception that makes this picture a fine poem. Many of 
Turner’s greatest works might be taken as examples of the same sympathy 
between the scene in nature and the fortunes of some hero or historic 
])ersonngo. But the landscape painter need not depend so immediately 
os ill the cases we have cited upon human interest, lie may indicate it 
even in a more subordinate degree. Perhaps the most generally attractive 
of Turner’s pictures is the “ Fighting Temoraire.” This painting teems 
with objects aud associations tliat provoke the warmest sympathy ; and 
yet the human life there represented is entirely in the background. The 
sun is setting over the sea, %\hile the crc^scent moou stands cold and clear 
to eastward. Between the sunset and Uie moonlight a black steamer-tug 
is drawing an old sliip of war to her last resting-place. The sun is going 
down, and night is ooming on ; but the red bemns of the evening fall 
upon the steamer, while the white rigging and gigantic hull of the veteran 
iliip look spectral in the pale light of the moon. The pathos of this 
lecture depends iqxm the sympailiy 'which it excites in us fur the vast, 
helpless man-of-war. Men have always felt a personal alLachmcnt to 
their ship. Argo was n^specled as a kind of goddess, and Catullus 
wrote a sonnet to his favourite shift. Equally in modem times arc batlle- 
alupi regarded as aotual personalities by the men who fight in them. 

But, again, it is poiidble to make a poem in landscape from even 
aimplar denienta. The mind of man serves for nature’s mirror, but it 
cannot rafleci her scenes precisely as they arc. They waken some feelings 
in his heart which ho endeavourt to translbr to canvas, in connection with 
the ferms and colours that excited them. We all know how calm, 
aoktnMtily, and rest ars associated with sunset, and how sunrise produces dif- 
lerent nmotions of a meua acuve and joyous character. This is the aimplcst 
intlanos which can be Ibund of human feeling insensibly connected with 
extefiial sociiea. To a painter, thcee associations by long communing in 
■olilude with nature become more intense in degree and more wted in 
hiuL Bvnry mood of gimve, gay, sublime, languid, tender, or 
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impassioned, receives its echo in some phase of natural beauty. These he 
paints, and these it is the critic’s and spectator’s task to read. Of couiie 
these different animating ideas cannot be of a very complex or multiform 
descripiion. Like the thoughts which music represents, the themes of 
landscape must be simple* and’ confined within a narrow sphere. But they 
admit of exquisite gradations and the most delicate expression. In a summer 
afternoon, such as Giorgione painted, we find peace, the peace of pensive 
contemplation. Alter the tone, make it gayer and less rich, then a fresh 
kind of peace suggests itself, less majestic and luxurioi^s th^ the calm of 
llie Venetian’s thought, more commonplace and fit for daily uses. Sunsets 
over broad flat lands ; a promontory running out into a cloudy sky, with 
leaves beneath, and seagulls wheeling at its base ; a solitary ship at 
sunrise ; cypress-trees or poplars bent by winds, beside a ruined tower — 
strike different notes of loneliness and melancholy. Branches dashed 
togi-ther in the forest, or surf strewn with spars chafing against stones, 
t<.ll U8 of strife and an'guish, danger and unrest. In sunlight on broad 
meadows we see plenty and content, recalling days of quiet toil, and 
Lan ests crow'ned with happiness. It seems superfluous to spend more 
tune in such illustrations of the poetical thoughts which may be conveyed 
tlirough landscape painting. Association governs all the actions of our 
mii'vl, and if the artist but feels strongly, and expresses to the best of his 
.'ibility what he has felt, his work can scarcely fail to be of value. It is 
< :ily to tlie greatest men that high poetic inspiration is vouchsafed. They 
stand alone. Their intuitions into nature, whether expressed in 
J -nil and colour as by Turner, or in music as by Beethoven, or in words 
a-' by Shelley, are the higliest utterances of art. But the priesthood of 
beautiful has many ranks; and it is the painter’s privilege that, even 
tUiigh he do not stand among the poets of the world, he yet can embody 
m his works those emotions which vast numbers ieel, which few can 
ixpress in words, and which, from their purity, universality, and noble- 
are truly poetical. 

Though we have dwelt upon the poetry which every picture ought to 
at, many valuable works may be produced which can be estimated 
aily as clear and lucid descriptions of sceneiy and natural objects. So 
’’ -jvh has been said respecting the place and purposeB of “ topographical ” 

I liming by Mr. Kuskin, and by the able author of a Painter^ $ Camp in the 
^i^jhlande^ that we need not enter into a further discussion of its merits. 
A gc^od critic will always discern the picture which aims at nothing more 
tlian topographical exactitude. But it is not an uncommon fault of 
who pretend to criticize our exhibitions, that they class pictures 
entirely by reference to their subject, awarding higher praise to 
transcript of grand scenery, which is simply a good map, than they 
Itrnow upon the less striking and more unobtrusive subject, which has 
through the mind of an imaginative man, and by his thought has 
elevated into poetry. We wish, still, to confine attention to the 
^^<^4giuative style of landscape painting. Speaking gencraOy, we may 
^^^rn two great dames into wi^ this style divides Hsdf. The one li 
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contented with broad and simple effects of colour, and of light and shade, 
4Kliberately sacrificing all minor details in order to produce a picture 
which shall stimulate the imagination, and not fatigue it by the effort of 
minute attention. David Cox is the chief representative of this style. 
His work gives unfailing pleasure to those who have a knowledge of art 
and vivid fancy. It is full of suggestions. It rouses our imagination in 
the same agreeable way as sketches and designs by the great masters do. 
Much is left to be conceived and filled in by the spectator. This com- 
municates a sense of activity to his intellect, and makes him feel himself 
to be a fellow-worker with the artist, in the effect produced upon him. 
But great as this style may become in the hands of an artist like Cox, it 
cannot be considered the highest sphere of landscape painting. The other, 
and in our opinion the greater school, aims at a more downright rendering 
of actual fact. It neglects no characteristic detail, since every accessory 
may in itself be suggestive, and contribute to the general effect. Pictures 
of this order cannot bo understood at a glance. ' They require attention, 
and repay it by the new beauties which may constantly be found in them. 
Turner is the chief master of this style. In his works we see that he has 
sought to give the most perfect realization of the object which he studied, 
and at the same time to communicate to us the impression which it made 
on him. The greatest landscape painting is that which is fullest, which 
rc*prc8cnt8 most, so long ns every detail be subordinate to one dominant 
conception. Therefore, in considering his subject, the artist should not 
neglect tlie geological features, the vegetation, the character of the soil, the 
trees, the animal life, the cultivation, the houses, and the people — every- 
tliing, in short, which may render his portrait of the scene complete. He 
should [)ay especial attention to weather, for upon the changes of the sky 
depend those effects which we before compared to expression in the humnn 
countenance. In Uiia minute and patient labour lie wit! follow the steps 
of the greatest masters, of Tintoretto, Titian, Rapliael, and Velasquez; 
nor need he he afniid of the scorn which has been thrown on the pre- 
Knphaidistic school for forcing every detail on our attention with equal 
power. Since it must be remembered that all pictures which commit 
tilts error an> entirely wrong in their ideal of art The cardinal rule that 
cannot be too much insisted on is this : — That detail is only valuable in 
•0 far as it builds up a single and cliaracteristio scene. Any fact which is 
superfluous, or whioli strikes a note at all discordant with the keynote of 
the picture, must btf ruthlessly disesrdod, however beautiful. The neglect 
of UtiM rule has led the pre-Raphaelites oAen into error. But their failure 
must not deter painters from true road to the loftieet ends of art. 

We may now turn from a oonsideration of tlie scope and mms cf 
landaoapo painting to review the preaent state of ito appreciation in our 
country. Whatever may be aaid about the rank which different style* 
of painting ought to take, landscape is clearly the most genuine ptodne* 
tinn of the present eentury. We have beca far surpassed in figure pa**^** 
ing by the great nasim Italy. Sculpture can hardly be said to extsi, 
no fiselde are its achievements in our day ; but landscape has altainod e 
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dignity and a power in England to whicH all efForts of all other schools 
have only been the prelude. But though this art has such important claims 
upon our sympathy, full justice has not yet been done it. The system of 
classifying styles of, painting into high and low tends to mislead our 
judgment. Newspaper critiob always speak in terms of disappointment of 
an exhibition where there is much landscape, and regret the grand old 
days of figure painting. No doubt the greatest grasp of intellect, and the 
deepest comprehension of human interests are exhibited in producing 
such works as those of Raphael and Michael Angelo, ^eir value, as 
tlic means of education, inasmuch as they display t}id pasaons, though tSy 
attempts, achievements, and aspirations of humanity, far transcends that 
of any landscape paintings. We might as well compare Wordsworth’s 
studies of nature with Shakspeare’s plays, as place Turner on a par with 
Kaphael. Both are good, but the kind is dififerent. We must look for 
excellence in each, and to weigh them in the scales against one another is 
mere nonsense. Besides, it must be remembered that at the present day 
wo have no Raphaels or Shakspeares to distract attention from our Turners 
and Wordsworths. It is more honourable to produce original works of 
ail excellence which has been never equalled in some narrow sphere of art, 
than to strive in vain for ever to ascend those heights which have been 
(limbed before us by a race of giants. What we have to do, if we must 
fjllow out this line of criticism, is to compare the landscapes of our day 
with the figure pictures of our day, and to judge which style of art has, 
o/7er its own kind, succeeded best. We have no hesitation in giving the 
palm to landscape painting ; but, in order to appreciate its beauty, we 
require some s|>Gcial education, trained habits of attention, familiarity 
with nature, and knowledge of the difiSculties of art. The painter strives 
to copy nature. With him ars est ctlart artem. And when he has pro- 
duced some careful, temperate, and studied w^ork, the uncultivated critic 
fuiys ; — « Any one can imitate what he sees. 1 saw just such a landscape 
yesterday. Give me imagination, loftiness, and power.” As very few 
jK'Ople care for the beauty of poetry and music, there are few who really 
love nature. What most of us seek among the Alps is air and exercise 
and novelty ; and very few indeed have eyes to sec, or memories to recol- 
lect, tlie finest scenes which they have visited. Their impressions pass 
away from them, and nothing is left behind. It is natural that landscape 
painting should be tedious, unintelligible, and insignificant to critics of 
thiaj class. But every one can appreciate figure painting. Here we have 
a ttoiy, a glimpse of life, something with which our own nature renders 
iamiliar. Most men are dubious about mountains, trees, and the 
o.lours of the aky or sea, but every one thinks that he can judge a face. 
^ it pretty or ugly, rare or common ? What does it say 7 What is that 
taan telling to tJ^ woman with the &n 7 To read expression is our daily 
Uik, and the outward gestures of the body we can interpret from experi- 
^ot\ but to understand the significance of a landscape requires more 
^uiml soiceptibiUiT to fiirm and ooloor and oompoeUion — ^more intereit 

14—5 
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in beauty for its own sale, and a truer lore of art and nature. There- 
fore, though wc believe that cultivated people take a genuine delight in 
landscape painting, it follows that the ignorant and those who have a 
■mattering of knowledge gained from histories of art, quote the verdict of 
’Sir Joshua Reynolds in dispraise of landscape, and exalt themselves by 
fancying their taste too lofty to admire its trivial charms. Setting aside 
the higher claims of landscape painting, the difficulties it meets and con- 
quers may reasonably be adduced in its defence. The grandest things 
in nature must be painted from memory. Her effects are evanescent, and 
the impressions stamped by them upon the painter's mind must be so vivid 
as to remain there and to reproduce themselves, when wanted, with reality. 
This implies vast powers of memory, long study, and complete command 
over the materials of art. He who has the greatest knowledge of natural 
facts, and the most vigorous imagination, will succeed best. The figure 
painter can get more help from his models than the marine or landscape 
painter from his studies. The one can recur again and again to nature, 
the other has seen once, and sees no more, the phase of loveliness which 
first suggested to his mind the picture. We do not, of course, mean to 
deny that the difficulties of the artist who imagines some dramatic scene, 
and paints (as he must do) the passions of its cliaracters from memory, are 
greater far. 

Landscape painting in oil, which mtist be considered the highest branch 
of this art, lias hardly had a fair chance of influencing the public during 
the past ten years. The tendency has been to swamp all other exhibitions 
of oil {^aiming in the Royal Academy, while the space which the Royal 
Academy commands for its exhibitions remains the same. Before we 
proceed to consider the treatment which landscape painting there receives, 
it will be well to review rapidly the history of other establishments for 
the display of pictures. The British Institution is so badly managed, that 
ail our best painters who are not Academicians have coased to send their 
pictures there. No law, whatever, seems to regulate the hanging, whence 
it follows tliat the exhibition lias grown worse and worse. Thoae artists 
whose works are not of the vulgar and flashy style which predpisinates in 
the British Institution, are afraid to expose picture! refined in colour, and 
remarkable for no violent oontrasta of light and shadow, to the neighbour* 
hood of coarse and gaudy paintiiigs. Landscapes are especially damaged 
by the ** killing ** contiguity of brilliant ad captcuuium pictures ; ibr their 
sflbot depends upon Hicir truth and subtlety of colour. This ^ » 
much the oaas with figure aubjeota. Their greatest qualities may still be 
ssan when the beauty of Ihdr ooburing has partially been lost But a 
fine kndsoape among bad pieturea mual be ruined. Turner used to fsy 
that his drawings would be ^ kilbd if exhibited at the Water Coleur 
Kxhtbilioa. These remarka may ba applied with equal force to the 
Bocaely of Britiidi Artiili. This insliuilion was founded with a royol 
charter, and regulaliona cloaely modatied upon those of the 
Academy, to supply room br the pldurea of these artisto who, for want 
of epaesy could not exhibit on the waUs of the Academy. Soon after irt 
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formation, the Academy, finding that it would be a formidable rival, passed a 
rule that no painter should be eligible to election as Associate who belonged 
to any society of artists. The working of this rule has brought the 
Society down to its present low level, and our best artists of established 
ripntation, as well as .the young rising men, have almost ceased to exhibit 
tlicre. We must add, however, that the rule in question was last year 
uscinded in consequence of the Parliameiftfiry Commission on the Eoyal 
Academy. Another exhibition of oil pictures at the Portland Gallery, 
la Kegent Street, came to an end about two years ago. 1| was formed on 
tlie plan of exhibitors paying for hanging space, their pictures first being 
Fuhjected to the approval of a committee. This scheme answered well for 
a time. The exhibition proved a great help to young painters, especially 
t(* landscape painters, and some of the finest landscapes of late years have 
l)(‘cn exhibited in the Portland Gallery after their rejection by the British 
Institution and the Academy. However, as the members and the exhi- 
could not work well together, and the public did not patronize 
tli(‘ exhibition, it expired. The failure of these various institutions has 
increased the pressure of pictures on the Royal Academy, so that its want 
of space has been severely felt, and in the bitterness of disappointment the 
juRtice of its verdicts has been called in question. If success be a proof of 
Eiirnriority, the Royal Academy stands still highest ; nor are we prepared 
to join in any blame which may be thrown upon a society that has 
flourished independently for years, and has produced so many noble and 
illustrious painters. Still, it must be admitted, that landscape painting 
EuiltTs more than other styles of art from the small accommodation which 
tilt rooms of the Academy afford. While figure pictures have still the 
chance of being hung according to their merits, landscapes are being 
irraJiially excluded, or placed in positions so unfavourable as to render 
tlum invisible. It is better not to be exhibited at all than to be hoisted 
Up beneath the skylight. Last year only four landscapes, by outsiders, 
>'<Te hung upon the line, excepting one or two little scraps a few inches 
h The reason for this neglect must be sought, first, in the fact that 
tijure pieliPQres draw more shillings than landscapes do, for reasons which we 
have explained above ; and, secondly, that a prejudice still clings against 
the style as being lower in the scale of art. We have already combatiHl 
fi'ia objection, but it is one which cannot fail to have weight with judges 
trained in the traditiona of high art. If we examine the list of Roynl 
A sdemicians, we shall find that only two painters of pure landscape-- 
t.reswick and Cooke — ^have been elected during the last five-and* twenty 
veanu It would be ridiculous to suppose that some effects should not pro* 
from these causes, though we do not mean to cast the least suspicion 
on the Royal Academy itself. Laodsci^ is a new thing in the annals of 
and acadenues ars proverbially conservative of rules, observances, 
*<3tlioritles, and fbrmubs. 

But be this as it may, the combination of influences which we hare 
^lesToured to describe has proved most prejodicisl to our school of 
l^dscape psintera in oils. Tlw younger men, feeling that th^ have no 
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chance of showing what they can achieve, become diepirited, and paint 
small, pictures to attract purchasers. The larger works on which the 3 r 
might have spent both energy and knowledge remain unpainted, because 
they know that, if produced, they are not likely to be hung. Several of 
our most promising landscape painters have abandoned oil for water colour 
from the same despair. This cannot but be looked upon as a misfortune, 
since, without depreciating water colour, the greatest things are only pos- 
sible in oils. Oil can represent everything better than water, except, 
perhaps, a very dark middle distance, and some effects of luminous haze. 
These effects have as yet been only imitated in oils with success by forcing 
strong colours and decided masses of dark upon the foreground, which is 
Liqnell's method. The difBculty of getting air and space in oils is greater 
than in water colours, in so far as they are more dependent upon quality 
of colouring. Still, when the end has been achieved, success is glorious. 
In every other respect, the method of oil painting is far superior to any 
other. It affords scope for more downright and real imitation — for more 
laboured and conscientious effort. Oil painters never fail to aim at, and 
accomplish, much more in their pictures than can fail within the province 
of tlie water-colourist. In order to test the truth of this remark, it is 
only necessary to visit the Old Water Colour Exhibition after that of tlic 
Koyal Academy. Then we feel how much smaller is the demand made 
upon our intelligence in the former tlmn in the latter. Indeed, the very 
popularity of water colours depends upon the greater ease with which 
they can be understood, and also on the practical acquaintance with this 
method possesaod by many persons. It would be a serious injury to art 
if our water-colour school of landscape painting were to fail ; but the 
injury will be far greater if this school absorb the colourists in oils. 
Water-colour painting would suffer in itself without the stimulus of emula- 
tion to achieve, as for as possible, the more perfect realization of the other 
method. Yet such an event may be anticipated with some show of reason, 
unless during tlie years to come more public justice is awarded to land- 
toapee in oil, or unless the spaoe for exhibition is extended. 

This brings us round again to the chief point of difficulty, the narrow 
room of Uie Academy. With their present accommodation the utmost 
dcaire to do justice would &il. What wo want in England are halls as 
large as those of the new Pinaeothek at Munich, or of the Brera at Milan, 
where pictures, good, bad, and indifferent, are hung with philooophical 
respect ibr the proverbially tender feelings of the artiot world. At a 
time when the ^uth Kensington Museum is drawing large suma from the 
nation, it would eoartely be but &tr to place a wider ground Ibr exhibi- 
tion at the dispossl of an iiunitntion which has done no much and has 
veecived so lilda. The National GaUtry k over-crowded. The Academy 
reqiuires more qmee. Burlington Houw is atill unoocupiedf exoqvl by a 
aeientiBo aseiety, which ooukl not be un&vourable to the aita. But 
whether in a year or tiro our native lafeni wUl be belter able to dfaplay 
llaeU; ia still an unaHtM quaatka. 
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In the immediate vicinitj of the capital of the kingdom of Lilliput there 
is a charming village called Les Grenouillettes.** This rural resort of 
the citizens of Mildendo consists, mainly, of three hotels, thirty public* 
lioiiscs, and five ponds. The population I should reckon at about ten 
millions, inclusive of frogs, who are the principal inhabitants, and who 
m:ikc a great noise in the world there. 

Hither flock the jocund burgesses, and dance to the sound of harp and 
viol. . . . 

It occurs to me that, sprightly as I may think it to call Belgium 
Lilliput, the mystification might possibly become tiresome and incon- 
venient if persisted in throughout this narrative, besides being absolutely 
imnocessary. As for the village in question, I have a reason or two for 
not calling it by its right name. 

About half a dozen years ago, my brother (Captain John Freshe, R.N.), 
Ins wife, and I had been wearily jogging all a summer’s day in search 
ot country lodgings for a few weeks, in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Hrufiscls. Now nothing can be more difficult to find in that locality, 
except under certain conditions. 

You can live at a village hotel, and pay a mxudmum price for minimum 
comfort. 

You can, possibly, lodge in a public-house, where it will cost you 
dear, however little you pay. 

Or you can, in some villages, hire empty rooms in an entirely empty 
lauuae, and hire furniture from Brussels, and servants, if you have none, 
Lv the monfii. 

This last altematiTe has the advantage of ennobling your pontion into 
a quasi-martyrdom, by, in a measure, compelling you to stay where you 
whether you like it or not. 

Towards the end of that longest of the long days, we b^gan to regard 
Ide and ctreumstanoe with the apathy of despair, and to cease to hope for 
s&rthiQg further from them except dinner. 

The capital of the kingdom of LUlipat appeared to be partially sor- 
hj avast and melancholy eampegna of tumipt. Theee wrilds im- 
*^^«*nuwhly qrad, seensed lengthening as we went Yillsge after villsfe 
^ ve readked, and explored in vain. Judging hj otur feelings, I should 
^7 we had ransacked at least baV^biiadjed of those rural c ol o n iea. 
all these villsgee p o setese d at least six pnhUo-bonaca aad two 
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ponds. Some few had no ponds, but all had six public-houses. Rural, 
dusty, cracked public-houses ; with frowzy gardens, with rotten, sloppy 
tables and benches ; with beery gorillas playing at quoits and ninepins. 

The names of none of these settlements seemed to us pronounceaHe 
by human beings, with the exception of two, which sounded like Diggum 
and Hittumontheback. But our city driver appeared to be acquainted 
with the Simian tongue, and was directed from village to village by the 
good-natured apes whom he interrogated. 

About sunset we came to a larger and quite civilized place, with a 
French name, signifying “ The Tadpoles; ” the place I have described at 
the commencement of this narrative. Our dusty fly and dejected horse 
turned into the carriage entrance of the first little hotel we saw. It stood 
sideways to a picturesque little lake, with green shores. The carriage 
entrance went through the liouse. Beyond, we had caught sight of a 
paved yard or court, and of a vista of green leafiness that looked cool and 
inviting. We heard the noisy jangling of a barrel-organ playing a polka, 
and we found a performance going on in the court that absorbed the 
attention of the whole household. No one seemed to hear, or at least to 
heed, the sound of our wheels, but when our vehicle fairly stopped in the 
paved yard, a fisliy-cyed waiter came towards us, jauntily flipping time 
with his napkin. We bogged him to get us dinner instantly. 

“ Way, Mosou,” replied that official, in the sweet Belgian-French 
language, and let us out of the fly. We had been so long cramped up in 
it, that wo were glad to walk, and stand, and look about the court while 
our food was got ready. 

The organ-grinder had not ceased grinding out his polka for a moment 
The wiry screams of his infernal machine seemed to charm him as much 
as they did tlio rest of the company assembled. He was the usual Savoy- 
ard with a face like a burnt c.nist ; all fire-brown eyes, Kible ringlets, and 
insane grimace. He leaned against a low stone post, and ground out that 
horrible bniy, like a grinning maniac. Wo walked to a short distance, 
and UK>k in the scune. 

A little sallow young man, having a bushy moustache, stood near s 
door into the house, with a dish in his hand, as if he had been tmn!^- 
fixed in the act of carry ing U somewhere. Beside him, on the step 
the door, sal a blonde yo«^g woman, with large blue eyes and a littk 
mouth — as pretty and as yMs as a Carlo-Dolcian Madonna. EvidenUj 
tliese were the landlord and his lady. 

On a garden-benoh, by the low wall that divided the oourt fVom th^ 
garden beyond, sat, a little apart, a young person of a decidedly Frenrl 
aspect, dnueed quite plainly, but with Parisian precision, in blade 
lb bar hand and on hmr h^ lay some white emhroidefy. She was 
piel^, but bad neat small Icaluree, that wore a plemant thoi^ ratM^ 
sad amilai as die a u sp an dad hex woib to watch whal wae gdng on* Aa 
dd wquma in ndMc^Uoa gown and a alean eap^ with a pdla of Asahif* 
Iwmad Haaa lb iat arms^ stood al the Wqi of mna stspa kading ^ 
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a little building which was probably the laundry. She was wagging her 
old head merrily to the dance tune. Other lookers-on lounged about, but 
some of- them had vanished since our arrival ; for instance, the fishy-eyed 
wetter, and a burly individual in a white nightcap. 

The centre of attraction remains to be described. Within a few paces 
of the organ-grinder, a little girl and boy danced indefatigably on the 
Rtfnes, to the unmusical music of his box.^ The little boy was a small, 
f.iir, sickly child, in a linen blouse, and about four years old. He jumped, 
and stamped, and laughed excitedly. The little girl looked ^bout a year 
(dder. She was plump and rosy, dressed in » full pink frock and black 
silk apron. She had light broAvn hair, cut short and straight, like a boy’s. 
She danced very energetically, but solemnly, without a smile on her wee 
round mouth. She poussetted, she twirled — her pink frock spread itself 
out like a parasol. Her fat little bare arms akimbo> she danced in a 
gravely coquettish, thoroughly business-like way ; now crossing, changing 
j'laros with her partner ; now setting to him, with little pattering feet ; 
now suddenly whisking and whirling off. The little boy watched her, 
and followed her lead : she was the governing spirit of the dance. Both 
cliildren kept admirable time. They were dancing the Tarantella, though 
tUy liad never heard of it ; but of all the poetry of motion, the Tarantella 
ih the most natural measure to fall into. 

The organ-grinder ground, and grinned, and nodded ; the landlord 
-i’. 1 Ilia wife exchanged looks of admiration and complacency whenever 
f‘i< y could take their eyes off the little dancing nymph : it was easy 
! Kc* tliey w^ere her proud parents. The quiet young lady on tlje bench 
iiHjked tenderly at the tiny, sickly boy, as he frisked. We felt sure she 
Was his motner. His eyes were light blue, not hazel ; but he had the 
neat little features. 

All of a sudden, down from on open window looking into the court, 
re came an enormous voice — 

Ah, ah I Bravo 1 Ah, ah, Monsieur Babebibo-Bou 1 ” 

The little boy stopped dancing ; so did the little girl, and every 
iiiQ looked up at the window. The little boy, clapping his hands and 
•vreauiing with glee, ran under it. Ko one could be seen at that aperture, 
hut we had caught a momentary glimpse of a big blond man in a blue 
who had instantly dropped out of right, and who was crouching 
^ the floor, for we saw, though the child below could not, the top of his 
hat just above the window-edge. The little boy screamed, ** Papa, 
" The great voice, making itself pretematuraliy gruff, roared out — 
**Qui est la? £st ce par chance Monsieur Babebibo-BOU ? (The 
^ syllables very iasi, the final one explosive.) 

''Way, way! C’cst Moeou cried the child, trying to 

^tate gruff voice, and jamptng aad kngbiiDg ecstatically. 

Out of tlie window flying o huge toA bail of many ootourB, and 
^ enother roar; ** Avee ka OTniflimens da Boi de loos ks jo^jotix,4 
il^aMeor Bd>M)ibo-aoi; 1 " 
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More rapture. Then a large white packet, palpably sugarplunw 
Avec les complimens de la Keine de tous les bonbons, k Mademoiselle 
Marie, et k Monsieur Babebibo-non 1 V 

Rapture ines:pressible, except by shrill shrieks and capers. The 
plump little girl gravely advances and assists at the examination of the 
packet, popping comfits into her tiny mouth with a placid melancholy, 
which 1 have often observed in fat and rosy faces. 

Meanwhile, the organ-grinder has at last stopped grinding, has lowered 
his box, and is eating a plateful of cold meat and bread which the old 
W'oman has brought out to him. The landlord and his wife have dis- 
appeared. The young Frenchwoman on the garden-bench has risen, and 
come towards the children \ and now, from a door-way leading into the 
house, issues the big blond man we caught a momentary glimpse of at tlie 
window. 

The little boy abandons the sugarplums to his playfellow, and ciying 
— Papa 1 papa ! " darts to the new comer, who stoops and gathers him 
up to his broad breast, in his large arms and hands, kissing him fondly 
and repeatedly. The child responds with like effusion. The fathers 
great rod face, with its ])eaked yellow bcai'd, contrasts, touchingly some- 
how, with the wee pale phiz of his little son. The child's tiny white pudn 
pat the jolly cheeks and pull the yellow beard. Then the man in the 
blouse sets his son carefully on the ground, and kisses the young French- 
woman who stands by. 

The big man has evidently been absent awhile from liis family. 
How goes it, my sister 7 " says he. 

** Well, my brother,*’ she answers quietly. ** Thou bast seen Auguste 
dance. Thou hast aoen how well, and strong, and happy he is — the good 
God be thanked.” 

And afVer Him, thee, my good aister,” says the big man, affile- 
tionately. 

We had been called in to dinner by this time, but the open window of 
our eating-room looked into the court close to where the group stood. 
We obicrved tliat Mademoiselle Marie bad remained sole possessor of the 
packet of aweeta; and that the little boy, content to have got his papA 
made no effort to aosert hia ri^ts in them. The big papa interfered, 
saying, ** Moia, mais, la petite • • • . Give at least of the bonbons to 
Ihj eamrude. It is only fair.” 

**Let her col lhem,.Jean|” put in hia sister, with naive feminioe 
gtAerosiiy and justice. ** They are eo unwholesome for Auguste, serst 
thou.*' 

The big man laughed, lit his pipe, and the three went away into 
lillls golden, where they otioUed, Calking in the summer twilight. 

We eame happily to an anohor here, in this foggy Utile haven, and 
inding we oouM aeouie, at loktahly modesate tdiaiges, the aecemmodaUi»o 
wa reqaired, ssnde ewr minde to slqr at this Uuk hotel ftw the 
we ek i s of our a bsen oe from Brawds. 
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Xeat morning we wore breakfasting in tbe garden under a trellis of 
bop-lcaves, when the big man in the blouse came up the gravel-walk, 
^vith his small son on his shoulder. 

They were making a tremendous noise. The little hoy was pulling 
his father’s great red ear; her affected to bellow with anguish, bis roaring 
voice topped by the child’s shrill, gleeful treble. We saluted the new 
comers in a neighbourly manner. 

“ A beautiful day, Madame,” said the big man, in French, taking off 
his hat and bowing politely to John’s wife, at the same time surrounding 
his son safely with his left arm. 

“ Madame and these Messieurs are English, is it nott ” 

“ A pretty place,” we went on to say, after owning our nationality, 
and very pleasant in this hot weather after the glare of Brussels.” 

It is that ; and I am here as often as possible,” returned our new 
acquaintance. My sister is staying here for the advantage of this little 
man. . . . Monsieur Auguste, at your service. Salute then the society, 
Auguste. You must know he has the pretension to be a little delicate, 
tins young man. An invalid, if you please, consequently his aunt spoils 
liini ! It is a ruse on his part, you perceive. Ah, bah 1 An invalid ! 
My word, he fatigues my poor arm. Ah — h ! I cannot longer sustain 
Inin. I faint — I drop him — down he goes . . . la-^a — kl ” 

Here, lowering him carefully, as if he were crystal, he pretended to 
lit his son suddenly tumble on a bit of grass-plot. 

“ At present” (grumbling) “ here he is, broken to pieces probably ; we 
tliall have the trouble of mending him. His aunt must bring her needle 
aiid thread.” 

Monsieur Auguste was so enchanted with this performance that he 
(iicored it ecstatically. His father obeyed, and then sent him off running to 
c:ili out his aunt to breakfast, which was laid under a neighbouring trellis. 

He is strong on his legs, is it not, Madame 7 ” said tlie father, looking 
after him ; his jolly face and light blue eyes a little grave, and wistful. 

*' His spirits are so high, see you 7 He is too intelligent, too intellectual 
"^he has a little exhausted his strength ; that says all. He is well 
<^aough ; he has no malady ; and every day be is getting stouter, plainly 
lo ilie eye.” 

Here the aunt and nephew joined na. Our new acquaintanoe intro- 
<luced her. 

” Ma belle-smar. Ma chkre, — Madame, and these Messieurs arc 
They are good enough to take an interest in this infant Hercules 

efoUTS.” 

He tossed the ckikl on his shoulder again ; ertablished on whidb throne 
W iiitle monareb amused himself by omamenttag the parental stnw-hat 
a h^ge Haring poppy and some green kaT«% beaealh which tbe 
fiMDS bloomed flecirliir- 
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Meanwhile the quiet young Frenchwoman, smiling affectionately at 
those playfellows as they went off together, sat down on a chair we offered 
her, and frankly entered into conversation. 

In a few minutes we knew a great deal about this little family. The 
man in the blouse was a Belgian painter, Jean Baudin, and well seen in 
the exposition^ of Paris and Brussels.” His wife was my sister : wc 
were of Paris. When our little Auguste was born, my poor sister died. 
8he was always delicate. The little one is very delicate. Ah, so 
delicate, also. It is impossible to be over-careful of him. And his father, 
who is so strong— so strong ! But the little one resembles in every 
manner his mother. His poor father adores him, as you see. Poor Jean I 
he so tenderly loved his wife, who died in her first youth. . . . She had 
but eighteen years — she had six years less than I. In dying she begged 
me to be to her infant a mother, and to her poor Jean a sister. Jean is a 
good brother, bon ct bravo homme. And for the little one, he is truly a 
child to be adored — judiciously, it is understood, madame : I spoil him 
not, believe me. But he is clever to astonish you, that ohild. So spirituel, 
and then such a tender little good heart — a disposition so amiable. 
Hnnlly he requires correction. . . . Auguste I how naughty thou art ! 
Auguste I dost thou licar? Jean ! take liim then off the dusty wall, and 
wipe him a little. Mon ami, thou spoilest the child ; one must be 
judicious.” 

Wo presently left the garden, and in passing, beheld Monsieur 
Auguste at breakfast. Ho was seated between his })apa and aunt, and 
was being adored by both (judioioasly and injudiciously) to the heart's 
content of all three. 

Wo stayed a month at tliis little hotel at The Tadpoles. The English 
family soon frntcriiixed will) ttmt of Jexui Baudin, the Flemish painter, 
also sojourning there, and the only other resident guests. 

John's wife and Mademoiselle became good friends and gossips, and 
•at at work and chat many a summer hour under the hop t^lises. 
Mademoiselle Bose lx»clero was the Frcnchwomxm’s name, but her name 
of oeremony was simply ** Mademoiselle.” John and 1 used to walk alx»ut 
the country, among the knes, and woods, and hamlets which diversify tbs 
flats on that side of Bruanelii aoeompanying Jean Baudin and his paint- 
box. We Mt under % tr^/^ or on a stone fence, smoking pipes of patienoet 
while Jean made stsidios fer those wonderful, elaborate tiny pictures, the 
work of his big hanis, by which he and his little son lived. 1 remember^ 
in particular, a miimj bid cottage, rough and grey ; the front clothed with 
vines, the quaint long gable running down behind to within a yard of tb« 
ground. Baudin akeftdied that cottage very oaen; and often need tti 
many picturesque features. 

Sotnetimet it waa the rlckefy, bladc^timbered porch, garlanded with 
vine ! a eem^, blondkhaiied young Flemidli maiden mt there, and twirled 
the bobbins on a libe-cnshion, in a warm yellow flkker of aimsliio^ 
Bomethttoi Jean wpftl right into the porch and into die nnllifTi itaeIG 
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presently brought us out an old blue-gowned, black-coifed creature, 
Hitting as she kicked the grand-babe’s clumsy cradle with her clumsy 
— a ray through ■ the leafy little window-hole found the crone’s 
hair, and the infant cheek. ‘ Honest Jean only painted what he saw 
util his eyes. He could copy such simple poetry as this, and feel it too, 
,( ugh he could indite no original poems on his canvas pages. He was 
licarty good fellow, and we soon got to like him, and his kindly, unpre- 
ntious, but not unshrewd, talk — that is, when it could be got off the 
atirnal grooves — which, to say the truth, was seldomer than we (who 
uie not ourselves at that period the parents of prodigies,) may have 
ccretly desired. 

In the summer evenings we used to sit in the garden ^1 together, the 
graciously permitting us to smoke. We liked to set the children 
~ I incing again on the grass-plot before us ; and I must here confess that 
» \ baltated to a mandolin touched by this hand. I had studied the 
^inimciit under a ragged maestro of Naples, and flattered myself I 
< rtnrincd on it with credit to both, and to the general delight. 

Sunn times Jean Baudin would tie to his cane a little pocket-hand- 
• 'chief of Monsieur Auguste, and putting this ensign into his hand, 
.UH* lihn to go through a certain vocal performance of a martial and 

• ai.t character. The pale little man did it with much spirit, and a 

• iculeiit aspect, stamping fiercely at particular moments of the strain. 

in oniy remember the effective opening of this entertainment. Thus 
' . .'an — “ Lea Beiges ” (at this point the small performer threw up the 
iH and flag of his country, and shouted ff) SONT BRAVES 1 
> a and aunt regarded with pride that ferocious champion of his valiant 
sipatriots, looking round to read our astonishment and rapture in 

-»■ far OS. 

We all got on excellently with the hotel folk, ingratiating ourselves 
it'riy by paying a respectful court to the solid and rosy little princess 
die house. Jean Baudin painted her, sitting placid, a little open- 
-dad, heavy-lidded, over-fed, with a lapful of cherries. We all made 
of her and sobmitted to her. John’s wife presented her with a 
" of English print, of a charming apple-green f of which the fat 

^k fice bloomed like a carnation-bud out of iu calyx. 

Hie young landlord would bring us out a diah to our garden dinner- 
t on purpose that he might linger and chat about England. That 
^try, and tome of its model institutiona, appeared to excite in his mind 
^ a-^xture of awe and curiosity, wonder and horror. For instance, be had 
did not altogether believe it — (deprecatingly)— -that not only 
"'tfr the shops of London closed, with shutters, on the Sunday, but also the 
umI not only the theatres, but also the expositioos, the gardens 
^ ftsloBs of dance, of muric, of play. How 1 h was actually the truth ? 
Certainly what Madame was go^ enough to affirm cue must beUeve. 
then what do they? No bnrinass, no amusemsnt — what than do 
*aon Dien I ^ 
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They go to church, and read the Bible, and keep the Sabbath day 
holy/* asserta Mrs. Freshe, in perfect good faith, and severely and 
proudly, as becomes a Protestant Britishwoman. 

Tiens, tiens I But it is triste, that Is it not that it is triste, 

Madame ? Tiens, tiens ! And this is that which is the Protestantism. 
Since Madame herself affirms it, one can doubt no longer.*’ 

And he goes pondering away, to tell his wife; but I fear with no 
increased tendency to the reformed faith. 

Even Joseph, the stolid and fishy-eyed waiter, patronized us, and 
gravely did us a hundred obliging services beyond his official duty. 

On a certain evening, Mademoiselle, John, John’s wife, and I, sat 
as usual at book or work under the trellises ; while the two children, at 
healthful play, prattled under the shade of the laurel-bushes hard by. 
As usual, the solid little Flemish maiden was tyrannizing calmly over her 
playfellow. We constantly heard her small voice, quiet, slow, and 
dominating : Je U veux.” ** Je ne le veux pas.” They had for play- 
things a little handbell and a toy-waggon, and were playing at railways. 
Auguste was the porter, trundling up, with shrill cries, heavy luggage- 
trucks piled with gravel, gooseberry skins, tin soldiers, and bits of cork. 
Marie was a rich and liaughty lady about to proceed by the next convoi, 
and paying an immense sum, in daisies, for her ticket, to Auguste, become 
a clerk. A disputed point in these transactions appeared to be the pos- 
session of the bell ; the frequent ringing of which was indeed a principal 
feature nf the performanos. Auguste contended hotly, but with con- 
oidemble diow of reason, to this effect: — That the instrument belonged to 
him, in his official capacities!^ porter and clerk, rather than to the rich 
and haughty lady, who as a passenger was not, and could not be, entitled 
to monopolise the bell of the company. Indeed, he declared himself 
nearly oertain that, as far os his experience went, passengers never did 
ring it at all. But Marie’s ** Jc le veux ” settled the dispute, and carried 
her in triumph, after the crushing manner of her sex, over all frivolous 
masculine logic. 

Mademoisolle eat placid beside us, doing her interminable and ebbo- 
rate satin-stitch. 6he was working at a broad white slip, intended, 
1 understood, to form the ornamental base of a petticoat It was at least 
a foot wide, of a florid fnd labyrinthine pattern, ftiU of oval and round 
holes, which appeared to have been out out of the stuff in order 
Mademoiselle might be at the pains of filling them up again with thready 
cobwebs. She would often with demure and innocent eomplaoeBey dit- 
pby thb ffibric, in hs progrsaa, to John's wife (who does not heredC ^ 
fimey, exed in Mlin-«titcdi)i and relate how short a time (four monthsi 
1 thi^,) die hed taken to bring it so neer oompl^km. Mrs. Fredis 
regarded this work of art with feminine eyes of admimtioD, and slyly 
remarked that it was really beantiftil enough *^infene poor ua troos* 
•eau.” At the emna time ehe with difficulty eonceeled her dia^ipionil 
ef the weale of preeious tune incurred by the euihoms ef the petiiooet* 
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border. Not that Mademoiselle could be accused of neglecting the severer 
forms of her science ; such as the construction of frocks and blouses for 
Monsieur Auguste — adorned, it must be admitted, vrith frivolous and 
intricate convolutions of braid. And the exquisite neatness of the visible 
portions of Monsieur Jean’s linen also bore honourable testimony to 
Mademoiselle's more solid labours. 

Into the midst of this peaceful garden-scene entered a new personage. 
A man of middle height, with a knapsack at his back, came up the gravel- 
walk : a handsome brown-faced fellow of five-and-thirty, with a big black 
beard, a neat holland blouse, and a grey felt hat. 

Mademoiselle and he caught sight of each other at the same instant. 

Both gave a cry. Her rather sallow little face flushed like a rose. 
She started up ; down dropped her petticoat-work ; she ran forward, 
throwing out her hands ; she stopped short — shy, and bright, and pretty as 
(ighteen 1 The man made a stride and took her in his arms. 

Ma Rose ! ma Rose ! Enfin ! " cried he, in a strangled voice. 

She said nothing, but hung at his neck, her two little hands on his 
blioulders, her face on his breast. 

But that was only for a moment. Then Mademoiselle disengaged 
iitrself, and glanced shamefacedly at us. Then she came quickly up— 
tame to John's wife, slid an arm round her neck, and said rapidly, 
iniimlously, with sparkling, tearful eyes, — 

G'est J ules, Madame. C*est mon hanc4 depuis quatre ans. Ah, 
Madame, j’ai honte — mais,"— and ran back to him. She was transformed, 
h'i place of that staid, almost old-maidish little person we knew, lo 1 a 
<uihful, rosy, smiling girl, tripping, skipping, beside herself with happy 
1 ve ! And her little collar was all rumpled, and so were her smooth 
hnjwn braids. Monsieur Jules took off his felt hat, and bowed politely 
bhc came to us, guessing that he was being introduced. His brown 
U(x- blushed a little too : it was a happy and honest one, very pleasant 
* see. 

The children had leR off playing, and stared wide-eyed at these 
^^Ltraordinary proceedings. Mi^emoiselle ran to her little nephew, and 
iruught him to Jules. 

1 reopgnixe well the son of our poor Lolotte,” said he, soilly, lifting 

kissing him. And that dear Jean, where is he ? " 

Even as he r^ke there came a familiar roar from that window over- 
^ vkiDg tlie court-yard, by which the painter sat at his easel almost all day. 
Olie 1 Monsienr Ba-Bou 1 '* 

The little boj nearly jumped out of his new friend’s arms. 

Papa I papa 1 Laisses-moi, done, Moaou ! — ^Papa ! " 

Is it that thou art by chance this monsieur whom they call 7 ” 
^hed JuLbs, as he put him down. 

" Way, way I ** eried the Utile man as he pattered off, with that 
c shriek of his. Cm moi, Moeou Ba-Bou 1 Ba-Bou 1 ” 

" Thou kuoweit that great voice of our Jean," mid Mademmselle ^ 
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** when he has finished his day’s labour he always calls his child like that. 
Having worked all day for the little one, he goes now to make himself a 
child to play with him. He calls that to rest himself. And truly the 
little one idolizes his father, and for him will leave all other playfellows^ 
even me. Come then, Jules, let us seek Jean.” 

And with a smiling salute to us the happy couple went arm-in-arm 
out of the garden. 


III. 

We did not see much of our friends the next day. Ailer their early 
dinner, Jean came up the garden all alone, to smoke a pipe, and stretch 
his legs before he returned to his work. We thought his good-natured 
iace was a little sad, in spite of his cheerful dbord^ as he came to our 
garden parlour and spoke to us. 

“ It is a pleasure to see them, is it not ? ” said he, looking after the 
lovers, just vanishing under the archway of the court-yard, into the Biiimy 
village road. Mademoiselle had left ofT her sober black silk, and fiouUd 
in the airiest of chintz muKlins. 

My good little Hose merits well her happiness. She sent that brave 
Jules marching four years ago, because slie had promised my poor wil* 
not to abandon her helpless infant. Truly she has been the best of little 
mothers to my Auguste. Jules went away angry enough ; but withou. 
doubt he must have loved her all the better* when he came to 
Ho has been to Italy, to Switzerland, to England — know I where ? 1 h 

is artist-painter, like me— of France always understood. Me, 1 
Flemish, and very content to be the com|>atriot of Rubens, of Vand} U 
But Jules has very much talent : he paints also the portraits, and hi' 
made successes* lie is a brave boy, and deserves his Hose.” 

** Will tlio marriage take place now, at last ? ” we ventured to ask. 

** As 1 suppose,” answered Jean, his face clouding perceptibly. 

But you will not separate; you will live togeUier, perhaps,” suggesti ^ 
John’s wife. ^ 

** Ah, Madame, how can that be 7 Jules is of France and I of Belgians 
Whan 1 married 1 brought my wiie to Brussels ; naturally he will carr} 
his to Paris. Cost juste.” 

^ Poor little Auguste will mim his aunt,*' said John's wife, involuii- 
taiily, and she will hardly bear to leave him, 1 think." 

** All, Madame,” said Jean, with ever so Uitle bitterness in his 
** what would you T ” The little one must come second now ; the huslisa'l 
will be first. Yes, yes, and U is but fiur 1 Auguste is strong now, sod 1 
must find him a good bonne. 1 oomplain not. 1 am not ao ungrsti^ 
My poor Rose must not be always the aaorifioa. She hns beoi an 
to ua. Bee you, ake has mved the life of us both. The little one 
have died withont her, and apparently I mnst have died withont the 
one* Ceil pee ^ smiling. Then he gave a ei^ 
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as if he eculd not repress it, and walked away hastily. We looked after 
him, compassion in our hearts. 

‘‘That little sickly boy will hardly live if his aunt leaves him,” said 
Jilrs. Freshe, “ €Lhd his father knows it" 

“ But what a cruel sacrifice if she stayed ! ” said John. 

“ And can her lover be expected to wait till Auguste has grown up 
into a strong man ? ” 1 put in. 

The day after was Sunday. Coming from an early walk, I heard a 
tremendous clamour, of woe or merriment, proceeding from a small 
bitting-room that opened into the entrance passage. The door was wide, 
and I looked in, Jean Baudin was jammed up in a corner, behind a bar- 
ricade of chairs, and was howling miserably, entreating to be let out. IIis 
big sun-browned face was crowned by a white ooif made of paper, and 
a white apron was tied round his great waist over his blue blouse. 
Auguste and Marie danced about the barricade with shrill screams, frantic 
V itli joy. 

When Baudin saw me he gave a dismal yell, and piteously begged me 
to come to his assistance. “ See, then, my dear young gentleman, how 
those bandits, these rebels, these demons, maltreat their poor bonne I 
Help, help I ” and suddenly, with a roar like a small Niagara, he burst out 
of his prison and took to bis heels, round and round the court, and up the 
garden, tlie children screaming after him — the noise really terrific. 
Presently it died away, and he came back to the door-step where I stood, 
Auguste on his shoulder, and the little maiden demurely trotting after. 
‘‘ At present 1 am the bonne,” said he ; “ Rose and her Jules are gone to 
clmrch ; so is our hostess. In the meanwhile I undertake to look after the 
children. Have you ever seen a little bonne more pretty? with my 
cfxjuette cap and my neat apron — hein ? ” 

That evening the lovers went out in a boat on the great pond, or little 
lake, at the back of the hotel. They carried Auguste with them. Wo 
all went to the water’s edge ; the rest remained a while, leaning over the 
rails that partly skirted the parapet wall— -except Jean, who strolled off* 
with his tiny sketch-book. A very peaceful summer picture was before 
us, which 1 can see now if 1 shut my eyes — 1 often see it. A calm and 
lovely August evening near sunset : a few golden feathers float in the blue 
aky. Below, the glassy pond that repeats blue sky, red-roofed cottages, green 
Uuks, and woody slopes — ^repeats alsQ the solitary boat rowed by Jules, 
the three light-oolour^ figures it contains, and a pair of swans that glide 
stately after. The little boy is throwing bits of bread or cake to them. 

As we stood there and admired this preUy little bright panorama, 
JuWs wife observed that the child waa flinging himself dangerously 
forward, in hia usual eager, ezeited way, at every oast he made. 

“ I wonder," said she, that his aunt takes no notice ; she is so 
*>hiorbed in talk with Jules she never turns her head. Look 1 
hH>k ! A— h ! " 

A dieadfo! ahridc went up firom lake and shore. The poor little 
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fellow hiid overbalanced himself, and bod gone headlong into the lake. 
Some one flashed off the parapet wall at the same moment, and struck 
the water with a splash and a thud. Some oue was tearing through it 
like a steam-engine, towards the boat. It was my brother John. We 
saw and heard Jules, frantic, and evidently impotent to save ; we saw 
him make a vain clutch at something that rose to the surface. At the 
same time we perceived that he had scarce power to keep Bose with his 
left hand from throwing herself into the water. 

Hardly three minutes had yet passed, yet half the j>opulation seemed 
thronging to the lake-side, here, where the village skirted it. 

And suddenly we beheld a terrible — a piteous sight. A big, bare- 
headed man, that burst through the people, pale, furious, awful; his 
teeth set, his light blue eyes flaring. He seemed to crash through the 
crowd, splintering it right and left, like a bombshell through a wall, and 
was going crazy and headlong over the parapet into the water. He could 
swim no more than Jules. 

Sauv6 1 sauv4 1 cried John’s wife, gripping his hand, and hanging 
to it, as he went rushing past. My husband has found him. See 1 see 
there, Jean Baudin ! He holds up the dear child." 

She could not have kept him back a moment — ^probably he did not 
feel her touch ; he was only dragging her with him. But his wild eyes, 
fixed and staring forward, had seen for themselves what he never heard 
her say. 

Fast, fast as one aim oould oar him, my brother was bringing Jean 
his little one, held above ^atcr by Uie other hand. Then that poor huge 
body swayed* and idiivered ; tiio trembling hands went out, the face 
unlocked a little, there came a hoarse sob, and like a thin strangled cry 
in a dream, ~ 

** Mon petit ! mon petit ! " 

Bui strong again, and savage with love, how ho snatched die pale 
Hide burden from John, and tore up the bank to the hotel. There were 
wooden back-gates that opened into the court on the lake-aide, but which 
were unuaed and locked. At one mighty kick they yawned open before 
Jean, and he ruahed on into the houae. Here all had been prudently 
prepared, and the little dripping body was quickly stripped and wrapped 
in hot blankela. The village doctor was already there, and two or three 
women. Jean Baudin helped the doctor and tlie women with a touching 
doeilt^* All hit noisy roughness was smoothed. He tamed his big 
voiee lo a delicate whisper. He qwke and moved with an affecting 
aubaiMive gentlenem, watohing what there was he oould do, and doing 
it enotiy as be was bid. Now and then he wjpeke a word or two under 
hia breath, One must be patimit, 1 know, Monsieur le MUecin ; yte, 
jea.** And now and then he muttered piteously,— ^ B|on petit 1 mon 
petitl** Butheweaaagentkasalamb,and toudungljeiq^ertobohelpfeh 

In half an hour hia pain got the belter of him a Utile. 

*^Maii, mon Ditn, mon Dieu!" he moaned, <*bow I auftrl Ah, 
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MonBieur, is it not that he breathes a little, mjr dear little one? Ah, 
my God, save me him ! Mon petit, mon petit ! 

He went into a comer of the room, and stood with his forehead against 
the wall, his shoulders heaving with silent sobs. Then he came back 
quiet and patient again. •' 

Priez, priez pour moi, Madame,’^ said he, once, to John’s wife. 

1 am praying without ceasing, my poor friend,” said she. And once 
she hastily laid a handkerchief soaked in essence on his forehead, for she 
thought he was surely going to faint, when the hope, long, long deferred, 
began to turn his heart sick. 

All this time John and I lingered in the dusky passage, in which that 
door ajar made a cleft of yellow light. Every now and then a dim figure 
stole up to us with an eager sad whisper, asking, “ How goes it? how goes 
it ? ” and slipped away downstairs again with the comfortless answer. 

It was poor Jules, who could do nothing for his Rose but this. She 
had thrown herself on the floor in a darkening room, and lay there 
moaning. Her dire anguish, sharp as a mother’s for the little one, was 
cruelly and unduly aggravated by self-reproach, and by the self-inflicted 
agony of her exile from that room upstairs. She dared not enter Jean’s 
] presence. She felt that he must for ever abhor the sight of her ; she was 
afraid he might curse her ! She rejected all kindness, all sympathy, 
especially from Jules, whom she quite fiercely ordered to quit her. But 
^vhen it got quite dark, the poor fellow took in a candle, and set it on 
a table ; and he spent the time in going up and downstairs to fetcli her 
tliat whisper of news, which, perhaps, he sweetened with a little false 
Lc»pe before he offered it to her. 

At lost we outside heard a movement — a stified exclamation; and 
then one of the women ran out. 

” The child has opened his eyes ! ” said she, as she hurried downstairs 
for some article required. 

Presently we heard a man sobbing softly; and then — ^yes, a faint 
tiny voice. And after that — ^nothing, for a long while. But at last— 
tt last ! a miserable awful cry, and a heavy, heavy fall. And then came 
out John’s wife, at sight of whose face we turned sick at heart, and 
followed her silently downstairs. We knew what had happened: the 
little one was dead. 

He had opened his eyes, and had probably known his lalher : for the 
light that his presence always kindled there had come into the little 
^hite face. Jean, too ready to clutch the delusive hope, iidl a-sobbing 
with rapture, and kissing litiie &ir head. The child tried to speak, 
«nd did ^>eak, though but once. 

** He ssid, * Ba-Bou,’ quite distinctly,” said John’s wife, " and then 
s pretty smile came ; and it’s — ^it's there still, on his little deer 
<^wrfeoe, Jcdin.” 

Hers she broke down, and went into a peauon of tear% aobbii^ fer 
^poorieenl poor Jean!” 
m.xi. — xo. €3. 
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He had fainted for the first time in his strong life, and so that blessed 
unconsciousness was deadening the first insupportable agony of his 
dreadful wound. They carried him out, and laid him on hie bed, and I 
believe the doctor bled him. They hoped he would ^eep afterwards from 
sheer exhaustion. 

Presently poor Jules came to us, crying like a child, and begging us 
to go to his Rose to try to rouse her, if only to make her weep. She 
had fallen into a dry depth and abyss of deE^air — an icy crevasse, where 
even his love could not reach her. 

Since she had known the child was dead, she had not stirred, except 
to resist, moaning, every attempt to lift her from the floor where she had 
cast herself, and except that she shuddered and repulsed Jules, especially, 
whenever he went near her. 

We went into the room where she lay. My good brother stooped, 
and spoke to her in his tender, manly fashion, and lifted her, with a 
resolution to which she yielded, and seated her on a sofa beside his wife, 
whose kind arms closed round her suffering sister. 

And suddenly some one had come in whom Rose could not see, for 
her eyes were pressed to that womanly bosom. John’s wife made a little 
warning gesture that kept us others silent. 

It was poor Jeon himself ; he came in as if in search of somewhat ; he 
was deadly pale, and perhaps half unconscious what he did. He was 
without shoes, and his cluthea and blond hair and fy^Bxd were tumbled 
and disordered— just as when they had laid him on his bed. . When he 
MW Rose, he came straight up to her, and sat down on her other side. 

“Ma pauvre Rose,” said he, piteously — 

She gave a cry and start of terror, and turned and saw him. The poor 
fellow’s broken heart was in. his face ; she could not mistake the sweet* 
natured anguish tliere. Half bewildered by his inconceivable grief, he 
had gone to her, instinctively, like a child, for sympathy and comfort. 

“ ila pauvre Rose,” said he, brokenly ; ** notre petit ” 

Passionately she took his great head betwenm lier hands, and drew it 
down on her bosom, and kissijd it— passionately weeping at last. 

And we all came out softly, and left tliem— Ic^ them to that PitJ 
which sends oa the wholesome agony of such tears. 
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The comet of July, 1861, was glittering in a starlit sky when the writer of 
this paper, proceeding on certain business to the interior of the province of 
Kwang-tung, took a last look back at the Great North Gate of Canton, 
whence exit had been granted him by the sullen French guard who were 
constituted a standing garrison and nuisance at that portal. Of the eight 
prates to the city — which was then occupied by a force of some three thousand 
British troops, associated with a couple of hundred French marines — seven 
were garrisoned by detachments from the British regiments, and were kept 
constantly open for the convenience of the native inhabitants ; but on the 
part of our gallant allies there existed an evident resolve to compensate 
the smallness of their force by a considerable amount of pretension and 
display ; and the French corps of occupation ” cleverly made its other- 
wise* insignificant presence known by closing, double-locking, and refusing 
to open, under any persuasion other than thtit of a military pass, the 
boiitary gate which it was their privilege to garrison. My passage was 
not, however, to be disputed by even the sulkiest of sentries, and I was 
soon traversing with my party the peaceful expanse of country which, 
akirted on the right hand by the low line of hills known as the White 
Cloud range, extends in an otherwise unbroken flat of unctuous rice-lands 
tor a distance of thirty or forty miles from the walls of Canton. My 
luiasion now led me to traverse tliis plain, and to enter the mountain 
region which forms its northern boundary, constituting the last declivities 
of the great eastern spurs of the Himalayan range. 

A week's ride during the hottest month in China, when the thermo- 
meter even at midnight is seldom seen as low as eighty degrees, and 
when its noonday range is frequently above rather than below the 
^htadfui degree of ninety-five, is not an expedition to be undertaken 
from choioe ; but no matter what may be the discomforts from weather, 
t feeling of exhilaration is aiire to accompany the first outset for a journey 
horsebadc a feeling which tihe prosaic modem convenieoeet for loco- 

motion have now utterly extinguished in all civilized lands. The romance 
of travel haa deesdediy fled to tboae erer-fewer regiona where pathless 
wiitudes adll for Spekes and Borkei to break npon, or where men 
rwftMp oontent with the alnggiah tracfe-bcMit or the plodding ftet of come 
^‘«>dy i ppAr ipdL lk> than tmaophiidoalad fianna of tnml I had long 
aoeoalonHid; my hardy moontaia peny^— oidy a nim a ! capadile 
amknig ita imf osar Ihe longh bndla-patba and namne gmutB can aa^ 
**]ra of Sm rt b e ra flrina had mrntd me mai^ a Im n dra d mil aa, tfroigh 
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I was now making mj first stage bj night, in order to lessen, as far as 
possible, the discomfort arising from ^e sultry weather. For seourity^s 
sake, 1 was attended by a mounted escort from the garrisoir; and, at the 

last moment, a welcome companion, in the shape of Captain M , of the 

Royal Engineers, had volunteered to share my otherwise somewhat lonely 
ride. To our mounted party, clattering over the granite flagstones which 
pave the narrow North Road for some miles from the city gate, came 
following, in a light mountain-chair of bamboo, carried by three coolies, a 
mandarin, appointed by the Chinese authorities at Canton to accompany 
and co-operate with me. It was not the first time we had journeyed 
together, and our acquaintanceship had already subsisted for years. Unlike 
the majority of his countrymen, Tse Tung-hao, as he was named, was a 
man of liberal as well as intelligent mind ; and an amount of frankness 
and honesty was noticeable in him which won the regard of all the 
Europeans with whom he was brought in contact to a degree that perhaps 
no other Chinese official has enjoyed. 

Our party was completed by two servants, one a follower of the man- 
darin, the other my own — ^the faithful A-sing — my major-'domo^ valet, 
and, on occasions such as these, my cook : — equally excellent in all thu 
varied capacities in which ho shone, but especially to be prized whilst 
roughing it on the march ; when, throwing off the dandyism and finicalitios 
which are inseparable, at ordinary times, from the demeanour of, a Chineho 
“ boy,’* he displayed an energy, activity, and willingness, which could only 
be paralleled by some of those rough Irish “ soldier-servants” who are now 
and then found — ^and prized— in the army. Of all servants, however, 
few can be brought in comparison with a really good and well-traine<l 
Canton “ boy.” These neat and orderly lads of eighteen or twenty, trii:i 
in dress, respectful in manner, without a tinge of servility, and frequently 
possetsing an education of their own by no means to be despised, con- 
stitute tlic first indispensable adjunct to be acquired by a stranger 
his arrival in China ; and the “ boy,’* often engaged at random, remains 
frequently for a score of years in the service of the same employer. 
Infinitely superior, in activity as in appearance, ia the sprightly Canton 
lad, in his while ourplioe-like jacket, blue knickerbockers, and dandily* 
gartered sUK^inga of atone-grey calico, to the slouching, greaiy, ih’ 
savoured liindooi who, as khiUmttgwry condescends at Calcutta to duGhsrB« 
about on64Hdi part of the duties which are cheerfully awomed by hi* 
Ghinete ooSkgener I 

Bui this, though a fiivourite topic of mine, must not be allowed 
divert na from our proper line of march. The servants, and a loo? 
train of biggago-ooolies— those veritable impedimenta to eveiy jooiory 
such at this- - have been tent on to rasch our haltii^-piace befbie uk 
and imme our naroh under the dhadow of the While Cl oud Mono* 
lainf ntav a road r a nd ero d lonely throu^ the dopindatians of the lehri* 
vds| dif iii iit ed this peovinoe in 1854. Hers and Ihers, to nghl or kA» » 
laiptiUtgt maj be reoqgnised by its gUsunscii^ and ijim knr 
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coDtinued yelping of its watch-dogs ; but Chinese villages are not fond of 
highroads passing through their midst, and prefer to draw themselves 
apart some little distance from the public thoroughfare, so that at night- 
fall they may hfAt and bar their streets, and tahe what poor precautions 
they can against the banded robbers who permanently infest most parts of 
the country. Although, therefore, our course lies through a succession of 
highly-cultivated lands — the alluvial level dense with the flourishing rice- 
plant, and the rising grounds carefully turned to account with ground- 
nut, sweet-potato, and vegetable crops — scarcely a human habitation shows 
itself, beyond here and there a bamboo tea-shed, whence refreshment of a 
very humble kind is dispensed at all hours to the travellers who pass 
along this road. At one point, where a granite bridge spans a stream 
that issues, brawling, from the gloomy side of the adjoining range, a 
ghastly memorial of the recent troubles hangs alone in the moonlight. A 
pole erected at the foot of the bridge supports a cage, fastened in which is 
a human head, once, as declared by an inscription beneath it, that of 
a native of the adjoining village, recently captured among the rebel ranks. 
Here for months the warning trophy had hung exposed, and no pitying 
relative had come forward, bold enough to snatch this relic of his village 
kinsman from its place of infamy, and to give it decent burial. 

Trotting gaily enough over the bridge, we continued our course 
through the nightly shadows of the hills, which, projected by the moon 
rising behind them to the eastward, fell in great fantastic promontories 
and gloomy stretches of thick darkness on the silent countiy. For miles 
at a time we yielded to the influence of the hour, and pursued our 
course without a sound from either party. Then, again, the charm 
broken by some sudden observation, a further distance was whiled away 
in lively chat. Occasionally, as my pony ambled along beside the chair 
in which my mandarin friend was stoutly borne by his untiring coolies, 
our conversation fell into his favourite grooves — the wonders of Europe, 
the dangers of the seas, and his own misfortunes in failing to obtain more 
rapid advancement. The comet, then so brightly visible, was a source of 
apprehension to Tse, and upon it also he loved to discourse. Intelligent aa 
he was, he fully shared the superstitions of his countrymen regarding the 
influence of such an apparition on human affairs ; and, though he no longer 
Qonaidered the earth as a flat surface, or believed that the sun revolved 
around the globe, he still looked with dread upon this portent, which pre- 
saged to his mind disasters to the empire, if not death to the emperor. 
On becoming aware, however, that the comet was equally visible in 
^gland and other countries as in China, and receiving such a sketch 
^ the hiatory and theory of comets aa my knowledge enabled me to 
^pari— (and, be U said sa passant, there are easier performances than 
die rendering of an aatronomical lecture into colloquial Chineae)— he 
^^ckncwleilged that there aeemed mail gtonnda for prognoetacating special 
to any particular bad or peraon. TUs did not, however, p te ve al 
^ from rccalliii^ to m j nuod, fittb mote than a month later, when die 
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deathi of the reigning emperor actually took place, that the ominous 
^ thief-star had shone so recently in the heavens. The appearance of 
the comet and the ensuing death of Hien-iiing were ^eat feathers &xr the 
Zadkiel'Cap of superstition all over China. 

At length, towards 11 p.ii., our weary ride of eighteen miles brought 
us to our haliitig-place for the night, at the village of Tien-sum, a large 
and straggling place, containing a population which would entitle it to 
rank as a town anywhere else than in China, almost entirely surrounded 
by a dense grove of huge banyan-trees, and further defended, as usual, 
by a wide belt of fish-ponds, forming a moat across which a iew narrow 
causeways alone gave access to the place. Clattering through the tor- 
tuous and murky village street, we were by no means sorry to reach the 
s|>ot where the great gates of the Temple of the Chang family were thrown 
open to receive us. Under the directions of tlie indeiktigable A-sing, 
tlie court-yard was already littered with rice-straw for our ponies, and 
two huge red temple candles, flaring in the dim depths of the great hall, 
shed light on an extemporized table where teacups and cold fowl showed 
that prejiarutionB had been made for supper. The baggage-coolies, some 
dozen in number, were lying pillowed on the bamboos and ropes with 
which their loads were in the daytime suspended from their slioulders, 
In the shelter of the colonnades on either side the doorway, and the 
remainder of our party, men and horses, were soon refreshing themselves 
with food and rest in theii' several ways. 

It is lucky fur the traveller that every village in China, however poor 
or scanty its population, possesses at least one, and ofkn many, of these 
ancestral temples, in which each of the local duns " or families preserves 
from genemtiun to generation the memory of its revered progenitors. 
AH, tliough not equally sjaicious, arc constructed on an identical plan. 
An immense gsteway, a ith three Adding doors, sometimes twenty or even 
tliirty feet in height, gives admission to a uourt-yard, aad perhaps to a 
series of tbrcH! or four such enclosures, which are generally open to the 
sky, surrounded on three sides with a covered colonnade, and terminating 
at the rear in a hall, the dimensions of which, in the case of wealthy 
ohms, often extend to a width of from fifty to one hundred feet. Shrines 
oie here built up aguinat the waU|.tD oontain in horizonlai rows a series 
of tiblets comascmotatuig the Mjgpnrted members of the fiunily^ from the 
earliest progenitor of whom a Jwoord ezista. Onuunenlal ioaoriptians 
farther peipetuate the memory of all who have distinguished themselves io 
the profession of letters or the service of the Stete, end a nchly decorated 
ehar eu^MNla the vases of bronse or poroelain in which the ashes ef the 
iaernss kept consiatiily burning befora the tablets are earefuUy pceaenred 
in hesps fim geswration to gt^neration. Twice in the ywar, the heals of 
the ohm end other privileged members assemble with solemn enranmy 
aad dsep,#revereatial frtUag to do homage b efere the sfasiaes vshere aoea 
their own amssoiial ate to be meted, and iUfil the daliM ti Aiial 
pie^ iaiUeBtfaBafleetMit Mbn the atoraf the dead. AlaUaMaoMr 
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moreover, the temple is kept in order, and the sticks of itioense trimmed^ 
by a cnsfodian for whose residence a side-building is usually set apart ; 
and an annual contribution from every member maintains the building in 
constant repair. .The most humble labourer who can claim kindred with 
the ftmily oan thtis at ai^y moment gaze with pride upon the hallowed 
name of every ancestor vv'ho has helped to illustrate his clan, and has 
always the means at hand of pointing to an indisputable pedigree which 
may connect him with the noblest in the land. Thus, in the temple 
which now gave us lodging for the night, tablets were to be seen com- 
memorating a minister of State whose name was celebrated in China 
before William the Conqueror sat on the English throne, whilst the 
gilding was scarcely dry on the tablet of his latest follower to. the tomb- 
some humble villager whose only title to remembrance was his name 
and clanship. There is surely no more touching form that filial 
reverence could take, than this perennial homage, altogether unassociated 
with idol-worship or hagiolatry, to the deceased; and it has conduced 
in DO small degree to the success of the Homan Catholic propaganda, 
as compared with the relative failure of Protestant missionary efforts, 
that its priesthood has adopted, under certain restrictions, this form 
of ancestral commemoration, whilst the orthodox zeal of Protestant 
miaBionarie8 has insisted on its abandonment as one of the first steps 
Unvard conversion. 

It may, perhaps, be thought that some violence could not fail being 
done to Uie feelings of those concerned in temples of this class, by using 
them as lodging for man and beast ; but the callousness of the Chinese 
character shows itself nowhere more forcibly than in this point, that 
uothing short of wanton disrespect, even in the temples of their divinities, 
seems to jar with their reverential feelings. Their temples are habitually 
open for the accommodation of travellers, and it has more than once 
happened to myself that, when a party has been too numerous for the 
sleeping-room disposable in the temple occupied for the night, some jolly 
priest has voluntarily removed tlie incense- burners from the altar, and 
helped to dispose a camp-mattress at the very feet of the gilded gods 
themselves. 

If no prejudices were likely to be offended, Inmever, as regards 
the oocupatiaii of quarters in a temple, it was only within a very short 
period narionai aaimoeity was so fierce that no European's life 
have been safe in the viliagd where our party was now so civilly 
leceived. infiamed by the sits of their rulers, the population of this 
Pvrinoe had, up to the year lS5d, evinced the deadliest hatred towards 
^t«igners, and the very building where we were now confidently betaking 
'^farives torest, had, in 1858, been the seat ofone of the committees df the 
^‘geatiy,”® formed fcr the ezpraw ohjeet of waging s war of 

* limii ci a eotsia dam and retijnsd fnncUoiiarics in general iocm sspsrislly 
is the south of Qdna— u pririleged body to whom tills term is applied, whs 
grmsloeal pouua 
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attaannation against the inradera who bad taken possession of CbitoD 
The vigorous measures directed by Mr, (now Sir Harry) Parhes, by which 
this organization became speedily broken up, combined with the ooa- 
ciliatoiy effect produced by the treatment extended to the authorities and 
inhabitants of Canton, had so far affected the popular temper as to disarm 
all active feeling of hostiliiy even previously to the conclusion of peace in 
the North of China in 1860; and a mere solitaiy traveller would now 
have been safe, if prudent, unless at too great a distance ffom the walls of 
Canton, or in districts frequented by the robber-bands who infest so many 
parts of China. 

Our slumbers passed undisturbed until the mental alarum which 1 had 
fixed the night previously for 5 a.h. awoke me just as the earliest rays of 
the sun were glittering on the enamelled porcelain figures which quaintly 
decorated the roof-tree on the oppomte side of the court-yard. In a few 
moments all was astir. Our coolies had already found time to prepare 
a cup of tea, and to snatch a few whiffs from their consoling pipes ; and 
soon, cording up our baggage and slinging the parcels from the centre of 
their stout bamboos, they trotted off nimbly in pairs, exchanging jokes 
with the few labourers, bound thus early to the fields, who hung about 
the door to witness our departure. A cup of cocoa all round prepared by 
the invaluable A-sing, a cigar apiece, and we, too, resume our march. 
The wrinkled old custodian of the temple grins feebly as he pockets 
a dollar for his services, and hobbles back to his morning pipe of opium, 
probably with a tempera mutant in Chinese upon his lips. The village 
diildren, revrarded for early rinng, scramble on the fiagstones for a handful 
of ** eaah " (total value a^ut three-halfpence) which we throw amongst 
them ; and we emerge from the straggling village into the oblique sun-glare, 
which proves trying enough, despite our precautions in the way of dress. 

Convinced that the morning and evening sun is the most dangerous 
in the open field, inasmuch as its slanting rays can be warded off neither 
by head-oovering nor umbrella, I had resolved on the experiment of 
travelling chiefly during the middle of the day and by night ; but it was 
neoessaiy to accomplirii one etage thus early in order to bring us to our 
second halting-plaoe evening. Some ten miles fiurther on lay a pleasant 
little hamlet, v^ther the baggage had been deqtatched in chaige of the 
aooom]didied Arcing, who was to prepare breakfast for the par^ ; but our 
ride thithm* proved sultry enoqgh— the narrow pathway or dyke between 
the rioe-fielda, a mcae mudbank aoareely two foet in breadth, along whirii 
we ambled penfariagly; our troubles increased by the radiation from 
dia walar which at that ae aaon atili lay flooding the green rice-fields on 
either hand. 

We oonld aol| h owever , deny the striking beauty of the scene, tror 
veroing w plain, one Aosi of emerald verdure, our cooiee ran pmntU 
to the km chain of hiOa oenstitnting the White Gfoiid raag^ whom flanks, 
halMnwadcd in tha miifl diatiUad from tha abundant Irrigation, lij 
glowing in die ooftad violet dat% vriiilat, at frequent intaraJ^ the 
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expanse was broken by cloudy masses of foliage, denoting the sites of 
populous though obscure villages. Occasionally, when the road skirted 
some of these more closely, young and old might be seen crowding forth 
to crane at a glimpse of the passing strangers, the like of whom many, 
perhaps, had never looked on before. Whether it were that feminine 
curiosity mastered the usual feeling of alarm and doubt, or that a natural 
instinct told them they were safe, it almost universally happened that the 
village damsels and matrons ventured on a nearer approach than their 
husbands and brothers cared to indulge in. Seldom, however, does an 
attractive face display itself among these audacious fair ones. The squalid 
life of the Chinese peasantry — who, though sometimes amassing money, are 
content with the filthiest of habitations and of dress, and seldom seem to 
rise to an appreciation of that comparative comfort, cleanliness, and varied 
diet which even the lower classes of the town population indulge in — ^has its 
natural result in a grossness of feature and a deepening of the natural swarthy 
colour, until the Mongolian countenance, sometimes so delicate and fair, 
degenerates into thp abject brutality of the Malay. Nothing, indeed, 
could be more unfavourable to the development of good looks than a 
Chinese village habitation. With the exception of one, or perhaps two 
streets, some ten or twelve feet in breadth, where the few wretched shops 
that supply the wants of the place are situated, the houses, built of niud- 
ooncrete, on a foundation of brick, are huddled together in fetid lanes, the 
utmost width of which is calculated to suit the passage of the water- 
buffidoes, as they are driven, morning and evening, to and from their 
owners* homes. No house possesses an upper story, or is lighted with 
any contrivance approaching to a window. A low doorway, the only 
aperture in the four walls of the house, gives entrance to a narrow, 
uncleanly court-yard, which again communicates with the dark and damp 
apartment, with posubly two or three still dingier and less ventilated side- 
rooms, forming the sole abode for a family of several generations. A 
fire-place in the porch serves to cook the rice and prepare the tea, which, 
with salt-fish and vegetables, constitute the universal diet ; whilst what we 
denominate the sweepings” are carelessly thrown out to join, in the black 
ooze of the lane, whatever other ordure may be there collected; its 
impurities draining through the soil to mingle with the water of the well 
sunk in a comer of the court-yard. Left entirely to self-government, 
which is conducted by a council of the oldest and least active members 
of the little communi^, the village is totally destitate of any i^stem of 
dnunage, and altogether imiooent of even the most rural of police. Its 
iuhabituits are never bronght in contact with the central governing 
authcri^, save when twice a year the memengers of the district magistnile 
appear to claim the imperial koid-taz and their own private extortions, 
when on nre ooeasions sesme great crime traoed home to some present 
or late bringa down the dreaded fimotionarj himeelf, with a 

■wm cf retaiaan and ^ braves” eager to embrace the opportiinitj Ibr 
Idnidm efiiM the offidd 
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Many fiuoh oommusides vrore skirted and left behind before we 
by «igbt o'clock, our morning halt. A-sing, the erer-ready, had 
aeleoted for our breakfast a grove of magnificent Jyohee-treieB, gay with 
their pink bunches of cheny-like firuit, close to a small hamlet whose 
entire population stood grouped around his preparations for our repast. 
The chow-chow basket, which formed a load for one of onr ooolie- 
pairs, had poured forth its motley load of provisions ; and cold fowl, potted 
meats, sardines, and bisouks. Accompanied by sundry bottles of Allsopp's 
pale ale, were now prepared to quench our active appetites. We were too 
good travellers, however, to provide ourselves before seeing our ponies 
well groomed and eottled down to plenteous baskets of paddy from the 
village rice-shop; nor did we appease our hunger until after much 
splashing and sponging in the shade of the lychee-trees, to the undisguised 
astooiidimOnt of the villagers, who earn us thus dangerously dabbling in 
cold water. At length we fell to, and performed feats of gastronomy 
which were also followed with wondering eyes, whilst our escort gladly 
received from our store some savoury additions to fheir own supply of 
oooked rations. The rustling branches of the lychee grove soon covered 
with their shade the outstretched bodies of our entire party ; the light-blue 
smc4cc of our Manilas joining in a little dloud of incense to which the opium- 
pijie of my mandarin associate was not alow in adding its nauseous flavour. 

All too soon for our wiahea, the lychee shadows began to gather more 
and more closely about the roots of the trees, and just as the biasing sim 
looked hottest the time for moving arrived. Our baggage-coolies resuming 
their wide bamboo-hats, and atieking their pipes into the waistbands of the 
loose eotton drawers which formed their sole habiliments, had already set 
off, at thoir usual slinging trot, aooompanicd by the mandarin and servants 
in their sedans, before ws roused ourselves to boot and -saddle " from 
our delicious drowsy lounge on the cool grass-plot. By noon, however, 
we were alresdy emeigfiag hmm. tlie village, and exposed to the now 
vertical glare; j>ut ahadsd aa we wore hy white umbreilaa and thick 
lurljaus wound round our Ut kahueta, the rays of heat were warded off 
to a degree impossible in tht e a rl i er stage of our march, and, though 
suflering unavoidably ffotuntlhc heated atate of the mtmoqikere, we expe- 
risooed no ill effeola ffW|liteffeUial glare iltslf. 

A lew miles on oipMiPM liappily brought us to a posiit where the 
White Cloud range injtiMlAint right angles by a mountain chain from the 
westward, and tbrougliUl defile at the pednt of junotkm lay the route we 
swBUit take lo resell our desrinsiion — the city of Tsung-hwm. On eaisriBg 
this defile we instantly eodhanged the sosneiy of the unctuous and viUege- 
doliid plain te that of a pioluiesque valley, ilanlwri ou either hand^ by 
endless meu tarn pm^ ps r tim, and tmimed by a aweam whioii, lor euiied 
beauty, mi^ eie uMb ammy efettruHwtfeasousfingliebwiMnL Afimh 
hrnaai, sm^§il||baui dia fiasdn of Ae La Fssr whom lefty 

pikksi erifkraisd infOkfiMas aong and stoiy, were esan ou onr itgk^ 
hand, lampeied iha dAtaoi^dieie to a p laaaa irt wunutk | and liiaaiituuiiagt 
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followed by our obedieut ponieB, we enjoyed a cardeas saunter tbrcmgb the 
Deauties of the secluded valley and its placid stream. My Elngineer com- 
panion had come prepared to add every possible scrap to our records of the 
topography of the provinoey and having on previous occasions already 
carried a rough suryey as far as the entrance of the pass, a prismatic 
compass now enabled us to plot down with tolerable accuracy the leading 
features of this tract. The question of nomenclatare was settled by a 
whimsical reference to our never-huling cheroots; and to this day the 
curious inquirer may see Mount Cavendish, Negro-head Peak, and the 
Birdseye Hange, with many another tobacco-flavoured appellation, on the 
road-map of our line of march. 

Following at a little distance the curves of the river, our route grew 
more and more picturesque with our onward progress. Almost all trace 
of rice-cultivation was here at an end, and in its stead the straggling 
patches of arable land forming little bays and gullies in tlie line of hill 
were covered with the papilionaceous blossom of the ground-nut, culti- 
ratod for its yield of oil, or with the gigantic leaves of the yam, which, 
though afiecting a marshy situation, is less dependent upon rich soil and 
constant flooding than the lice-plant. The villages appeared composed 
more of detached habitations, a few dwellings clustered here and there 
Iteneath graceful clumps of the feathery bamboo, or running down to form 
a sinuoi» street of shops along the river bank, diialing in sundry eatables, 
spirits, fuel, and cordage, for the benefit of the boatmen engaged in navi- 
gating the stream. Occasionally the inhabitants of some such rustic com- 
munity would cluster in a gaping crowd along our path, equally puzzled 
US to the motive which led us to their secluded dale, our eccentric ohoice 
of trudging afoot when ponies were following behind, and the use of the 
unknown instrument of brass, which, every now and then, they saw 
ta inkling in iront of my companion’s eye. Now and then the rough 
Canton boatmen of some passing barge ascending the stream with mer- 
chandise, or dropping down with fire-wood or oil, would descry us on the 
liank, and launch at us the not over-compUmentary efa!^aUon8 whioh 
the Canton Chtnese have even yet not entirely uiilearnt ; but no incivility 
met us irom the inhabitants oi' the valley, whose eaperienoe of Europeans, 
iimited to the sig^t of two or three moimted parties like our own, had 
uu aocoatomed them to associate with the foreigners any feeling either of 
Brroganoe or tenor. 

Towards 4 F. JC., our lighlr^hearted party debouched u{)on an extensive 
shut iu, however, on every side, by moniitaui ranga, which, anve* 
k^ped in the thin mist aaisiiig from the rice-flats^ were now gorgeoui^ 
tinted by the shiming Tadinnoe of the dedming snn. Two atraams, 
**>&dering Iran east and west, united mlmoit at our &ei to fans the 
nver whose oouiue wa had thus liir aspsnded ; whilst, had flwm our vissr 
hy a bold foek^dkonlder on die luither side of the stMam, h^ the oily of 
T«nig4iwa,alikUe metinpohs domineenBg in the oeotre of dwi rieh and 
^^quil expanee. Juet below the junotion of the streams, the ri twr 
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Tndened over sand-flats to a breadth probably of fire hundred yards, 
ibnning a diallow ford. 

Having safely waded through, and leaving onr ponies an charge of 
the escort, my companion and myself clambered up the rock about which 
our route now wound, and whose summit was crowned by a graceful 
pagoda, aflbrding a view on all sides of immense extent and beauty. 
The valley we had ascended, and the hill-encircled area, now carpeted 
green with the luxuriant rice-fields through a length of some twenty 
miles, forming the district of Tsung-hwa, lay smiling at our feet in 
the warm sunshine, which lit up into dazzling ribands of silver the 
two streams whose serpentine wanderings through the valley brought 
eveiy part of its area within reach of irrigation. Thickly-studded groves 
marked the sites where villages lay hid, whilst immediately below us we 
looked down upon the moss-grown walls and roof-tops, interspersed with 
dense foliage, of the district city. This little nook, one of some eighty 
walled places in Kwang-tung, answering in a certain degree to our idea 
of a county town, had seven years previously been captured and sacked 
by the banditti who then desolated the province, and even from a distance 
the ruinous aspect of its little suburb testified to the devastation it had 
then undergone. Even the pagoda — ^which, according to the Chinese 
superstition as to terrestrial and topographical influences, or 
contributed from its eminence on the rock to the prosperity and literary 
excellence of the inhabitants of the city — ^had been gutted by the plun- 
derers, whose ravages had scarcely left it in a condition for ascent beyond 
the first of its nine stories. After adding from this point a final series of 
mountain tops to our running survey, we proceeded to make our entiy 
into the town. 

Already warned of our approach, the magistrate had attempted some 
display in our honour at the gatea^ay. Passing beneath a low but 
massive archway, we found ourselves in a narrow court-yard, formed 
by a circular ^istiou interrupting the line of wall, from the inner side 
of which a sSond gateway, placed at right angles to the outer one, 
communicated with the main atreet of the city. Here, half-a-dozen 
decrepit old men, who had been employed until our arrival at a oobbler*i 
bench at one aide of tlis oourWyard, but who had hastily throvm over 
their rags their dir^^iill tcldiers' jackets of calico, were drawn up» 
headed by a bram-butMMii potty officer scarcely less ragged than the meo 
thomaelves, and greeted ua by a simultaneous obeisance, performed by 
bending forward on one knee ; whUat three iron tubes, placed upright ia 
the ground and kiaded with powdm, were diachaiged as the enrtbodox 
aahUa in honour of a ^asandarin.** The nairow, granite-paved strset 
soaroaly tmi foot wids^ and lined with nunems houses of the poorsis 
elmsi am whsra gnat gaps of niin oaued by fire or natural decay from 
n dwindling population intervene d — was fined with a mnltinide of yonag 
and old, att wm t ad fopm all oomeni to gun upon the atzangem who had 
oom from so for. 
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Our march at length terminated at a species of common or green in 
the heart of the city, on one side of which towered the gateway o^a 
temple, somewhat similar to that we had quitted in the morning, where I 
was met by the authorities of the place — ^the magistrate, or civil governor, 
with his two assistant^ and a rubicund, portly mandarin, perspiring 
beneath the shade of his low conical hat of gauzy straw, surmounted by 
a blue glass button, who was introduced as the major in command of the 
resident garrison, including the tatterdemalion heroes who had turned out 
to salute us at our entrance. The mandarins, in their long tunics of blue 
silk gauze, belted at the waist, and buckled in with costly morsels of 
sculptured jade — their handsomely embroidered facings indicative of 
rank, their neat accoutrements of fan, pipe, and watch-cases dependent 
from their belts — were in striking contrast to the squalor of their attend- 
ants, who, dirty in clothing, unwashed, and foul-smelling, crowded eagerly 
behind their masters to witness our reception. A ceremony of painful 
length ensued on our alighting, begun by a vigorous shaking of hands 
between the magistrate and myself, whilst the corpulent major appro- 
priately grasped my companion's palms with both his own ; and the lesser 
dignitaries followed suit, much to the surprise of our steady corporal's 
guard, by shaking hands demonstratively with them also. A struggle ctf 
etiquette then followed, amid which we were gradually led through a 
series of court-yards, divided from each other by highly ornate folding- 
doors, to the spacious hall which had been prepared as our lodging-place. 
Two rows of seats, covered with crimson cloth, and placed facing each 
other on either hand in front of the usual dais where seats for the two 
principal personages are arranged, were now occupied for the first cere- 
monious interview, during which, whilst tea was handed round in minute 
cups, I renewed the acquaintance formed two years previously with the 
amiable magistrate, whose literary abilities had won for him very early 
advancement. We were soon, however, considerately left to refresh our- 
selves after our journey, though a B^>eedy interruption arrived to disturb 
my towelling, in the shape of a train of coolies with presents — ^baskets of 
fruit and vegetables, eggs by the hundred, some dozen of ducks and fowls, 
a live sheep, and trays laden with a hundred kinds of sweetmeats — ^whioh, 
after selecting a few insignificant articles, and rewarding the bearers with 
a sum considerably greater than their aggregate value, were duly sent 
hack, in accordance with the same role of politeness which prescribed the 
torm of preeentation. 

Scaimly were our baths over and our toilette renewed than messengers 
^ved, bearing sheets of crimson paper, the magistrate’s invitation cards, 
bidding ua to a banquet prepared in his yosnifi, or official reridence, where 

Chinese companion had already been accommodated with quarters. 
^ shoit ride brought us to the great doon, each decorated with a gaudy 
.of some deified warrior or lawgiver, before whidi lay h ud dled a 
crowd of filthy, half-naked, and Tcnmn-eoveced wretches some heavily 
Bttaaded, others chained to koss blocks of stone, and othof ccauebk(g 
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benfiBidx the intolerable weight of wooden ^oUars — ^who, according to the 
CfaineBe i^eteniy were here exposed whilst undergoing detention for some 
of the liglker crimes. The yanrnn itself, io its zigzag courts and ranges of 
low offices, was as ruinous as such buildings usually are in China, wheie 
each occupant comes in for an uncertain period, unwilling to expend 
mon^, Bare perhi^s for patching up a leaky roof, and only too ready to 
appropriate to his priTate purse the pittance periodically allowed by the 
Government for repairs. The magistrate's reception-room, however, was 
a cosy place enough, walled only on three sides, and looking out on the 
fourth through a lattice screen upon a little paved yard with rockwork 
and flowering shrubs, over which the branehes thrown out from a magni- 
ficent banyan-tree in an adjoining court cast an almost impenetrable Hhade. 
In this cool apartment an ebony table was spread with the preliminary 
trifles which uiffier in a Chinese feast, and the magistrate, with his two 
chief aBsodatea and my companion Tse, was awaiting our arrival. Chinese 
dinners have been so frequently described of late years that it would 
be niperfluous here to enlarge upon the successive courses, the savoury 
stews of shark-fin, fish with vermicelli, ducks stuffid with chestnuts, and 
all the host of spiced and minced, sweet and gelatinous dishes which 
follow each other in endless profusion, but still in artfully-contrived 
gradations. 

A passing protest must, however, be indulged in against that jocular 
habit of misrepresentation which, from the days of Von Braam to that of 
some of our latest travellers, has intioduoed apocryphal dogs and kittens 
at the tables of Chinese magnates. Without going the length of Mr. 
Cooke, who almost gives the Chinese cuisine a place beside that of Paris, 
it may be said not only that in no country are all available sources more 
ransacked than in China for every attainable delicacy, but that the 
diversity of viands, and the scrupulous care as to oookery, which prevail 
in a well-ordered repast, auffioe amply to provide the most faiddions 
stranger with palatable and eesUy-digested food. Not being a blind 
panegyrist of Chinsse gastronomy, 1 will by no means deny that a some- 
whfit obnoxious preponderanoe of pork-iat does now and then occur at 
esrtaiD stages of the meal ; but a special corrective for this diet w 
introduced by the strong white rioe«spirit with which esoh convive's 
enp is kept constantly atiMning, whilst a sancerful of delicious almond% 
■lightly burned, beside each plate, aanata at the nme time to temper the 
effects of this heady liquor. But to attribute the unclean diet already 
mantiraicd to any other than the very loweat daas in China, ia at abauri 
mA Mm m It weuki ba wera a Ghineae saikor to report, on his leenm 
to the fkmmj Kingdom, that the dtiaena of London live esofaitivelj 
on tripe. 

Neilher of m alrangms to the uaa of ohopati^ ay Knghmr osm* 
paatam and myaalf enjoyed, like hungry weyffirara as we were, the gead 
Ihiagi p rovide d ftr an tho^ the attenrinns of the obeae eameundnit 
proved aamewhat everpoweriag to hia brother aoMier. lUsgaidlia ef M 
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fact that his language was u^iintelligible to my companion, the major 
overwhelmed him with compliments and civilities in the intervals of th^ 
repast, stopping every now and then to gather upon his own chopsticks a 
choice selection from the various dishes, which he deposited in a luscious 
heap on the already wel^filed plate. My oompamon, smiling suavely, 
returned these attentions to the best of his ability, with the polite Chin- 
chin,” which uninstructed Europeans believe to be Chinese for “ Thank 
you,” “ How do you do ?” and all manner of other courtesies ; as well as by 
the convulsive bobbing, with which, similarly, they endeavour to imitate 
the Chinese salute ; whilst, for my own part, I found myself involved in 
the circle of formal conversation which Chinese functionaries, politely 
assuming an appearance of interest in matters of European politics and 
science, invariably enter upon on such occasions ; but, at length, the final 
rice-bowls were emptied, tea was handed round, and our banquet of three 
hours’ duration was at an end. 

My business with the really estimable ma^iitrate was speedily 
despatched ; and while preparations were set on Stialtf under his orders, 
for our journey further into the hills, we retired tn<rar camp-beds in the 
temple where we were lodged. To describe adventures of our 

journey through the valley and into the hiHs beycau^wlMiice descending 
obliquely we traversed the rugged White Rock Pasa on onr return to 
Canton, would now require too great a space ; bnlt bawoig^ set out on the 
morning following our banquet, we continued for hwr days afterwards 
in the saddle, penetrating to a mountain region never before e3q>lored by 
Europeans, and successfully accomplishing the objeota with which my 
journey had been commenced. When our midsummer ride brought us 
back at length to the gates of Canton, we trotted in— despite the ninety- 
five degrees of Fahrenheit — fresher, healthier, and more gaily than when 
we had left them behind us a week before. 
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AN EVERY-DAY STORY. 


CHAPTER XXL 

The Half-Sisters. 

T appeared as if Mrs. Gibson's pre- 
dictions were likely to be verified ; 
for Osborne Hamley found his way 
to her drawing-room pretty fre- 
quently. To be sure, sometimes 
prophets can help on the fulfilment 
of their own prophecies; and Mrs. 
Gibson was not passive. 

Molly was altogether puzzled by 
his manners and ways. He spoke 
of occasional absences from the Hall, 
without exactly saying where he 
had been. But that was not her 
idea of die conduct of a married 
man, who, she imagined, ought to 
have a house and servants, and pay 
rent and taxes, and hve with bis 
wife. Who this mysterious wife 
might be, faded into msignifioance 
before the wonder of where she was. London, Cambridge, Dover, nay 
even Franoe, were mentioned by him as places to which he had been 
on these different litUe journeys. These fiicts came out quite casoallji 
almost as if he was unaware of what he was betraying ; sometimes he 
dropped out suoh aentenoes aa these : — ‘‘ Ah, that would be the day I 
was erosaing I It was stormy, indeed ! Instead of our being only two 
hotti% we were nearly five." Or, 1 met Lord HoUingford at Dover last 
week, and be «td," dko. ** The cold now ia nothing to what it was te 
Louden on Tbuziday — the thermometer was down at 15^.” PerhapOp to 
the rspid flow of eonntwntfen, Amm naU revelations were notloed by v> 
one hot Molly s wdbeee in t eree t nnd onrioait j were always hovering oww 
the aeoret she hid beoaoMi pomemsd of, in qdio of all her aetf-repto^ 
nUowiim her thoo^i^ to dwell on what wna stiU to bo kept aa a mytoiiy- 
It was ahn evidani to bar Ihnl Oehotne was not tooh^ppy at hm^ 
HnhadlotottMiiH^ tosmb of i^nMnn whkh ho had aflhotodwhonks 
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rras expected to do wonders at college ; and that was one good result of 
his £ulure. If he did not give himself the trouble of apprecialSng other 
people, and their performances, at any rate his conversation was not so 
amply sprinkled with critical pepper. He was more absent, not so agree- 
able, Mrs:, Gibson thought, but did not say. He looked ill in health;* 
but that might be the consequence of the real depression of spirits which 
Molly occasionally saw peeping out through all_ his pleasant surface-talk. 
Now and then, he referred to ** the happy days that are gone,” or, “ to 
the time when my mother was alive,” when talking directly to her ; and 
then his voice sank, and a gloom came over his countenance, and Molly 
longed to express her own deep sympathy. He did not often mention his 
fither ; and Molly thought she could read in his manner, when he did, 
that something of the painful restraint she had noticed when she was 
last at the Hall still existed between them. Nearly all that she knew 
of the family interior she had heard from Mrs. Hamley, and she was 
uncertain as to how far her father was acquainted with them ; so die 
did not like to question him too closely; nor was he a man to be so 
questioned as to the domestic affairs of his patients. Sometimes die 
wondered if it was a dream — ^that short half hour in the library at Hamley 
Hall — ^when she had learnt a fact which seemed so all-important to 
Osborne, yet which made so little difierence in his way of life — either in 
speech or action. During the twelve or fourteen hours or so that she had 
remained at the Hall afterwards, no further allusion had been made to his 
marriage, either by himself or by Roger. It was, indeed, very like a 
dream. Probably Molly would have been rendered much more uncom- 
fortable in the possession of her secret if Osborne had struck her as 
particularly attentive in his devotion to Cynthia. She evidently amused 
and attracted him, but not in any lively or passionate kind of manner. He 
admired her beauty, and seemed to feel her charm ; but he would leave 
her aide, and come to sit near Molly, if anything reminded him of his 
mother, about which he could talk to her, and to her alone. Yet he came 
so ofVen to the Gibsons, that Mrs. Gibson might be excused fin* the ftncy 
she had taken into her head, that it was for Cynthia’s sake. He liked the 
lounge, the friendliness, the company of two intelligent girls of beauty 
^ manners above the average ; one of whom stood in a peculiar uBhitioii 
u> him, as having been especially beloved by the mother whose memory 
1)0 chcoriahed so f<»idly. Knowing himself to be out of the catc|gery of 
i^achelorB, he was, perhaps, too indifferent as to other people’s ^gneranqs, 
sad its possiUe oonsequences. 

Somehow, Molly did not like to be the first to introdnoe Roger’s name 
the emiversation, so she loet many an oppertimity of heariug intelli- 
about him. Ohbonie waa often ao languid or ao abaent that he only* 
i^wed the lead of talk; and aa an awkward feUow, who had paid hit 
^ JMwtkMar attentioD, and aa a aeoond son, Bqger was not pin-eii|jUeiit 
^ Mia. Gihson’a thoqfl^; Cynthia had never aeen htni» and the fMh 
^ not take her often to ■p f»^ about him. H% had not come heme Mace 
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be bad^btained bis high place in the matheiDiitical lists: that MoUjknew; 
and she knew, too, that he was working hard for something — she supposed 
a fellowship — ^and that was all. Osborne's tone in speaking of him was 
always the same : every word, every inflexiooi of the voice breathed out 
f affection and respect — nay, even admiration! And this &om the nil 
admirari brother, who seldom carried his exertions so far. 

Ah, Roger I " he said one day. Molly caught the name in an instant, 
though she had not heard what had gone before. He is a fellow in a 
thousand — ^in a thousand, indeed 1 I don't believe there is his match any- 
where for goodness and real solid power combined." 

<< Molly," said Cynthia, after Mr. Osborne Hamley had gone, what 
sort of a rnien is this Roger Hamley ? One can't tell how much to believe 
of his brother's praises; for it is the one subject on which Osborne 
Hamley becomes enthusiastic. Fve noticed it once or twice before." 

While Molly hesitated on which point of the large round to begin her 
description, Mrs. Gibson struck in, — 

It just shows what a sweet disposition Osborne Hamley is of — that 
he should praise his brother as he does. I daresay he is senior wrangler, 
and much good may it do him ! I don't deny that ; but as for conver- 
sation, he's as heavy as heavy can be. A great awkward fellow to boot, who 
looks as if he did not know two and two mad# IBur, for aU he is such a 
mathematioal genius. You would hardly believe he was Osborne Hamley's 
brother to see him I I should not think be had a profile at alL" 

^ What do you think of him, Molly ? " said the persevering Cjntliia. 
I like him," sud Molly. He has been very kind to me. I know 
he in't handsome like Osborne." 

It was rather difficult to say all this quietly, but Molly managed to do 
it, quite aware that Cynthia would not rest till she had extracted some 
kind of an opinion out of her. 

** I suppose he will come home at Easter," said Cynthia, md thes 
I shall jee him fiir myselil" 

^ It*s a great pity that their being in mourning will prevent their going 
to the Easter oi^ty ball," said Mrs. Gibson, phundvely. shan't 
like to take you two girls, if you are not to have any paiteers. It will 
put me in such an awkw^ position. I wish we could join <m to ihs 
Towers par^t That wonid, seoure yon partners, for they always bring s 
number of dancing men, who might danoe with you after they had done 
their duly the lad^lea of the house. But reaUy eveiything is so changr^ 
•inoe dear Lady Oumnor has been an invalid that pedbaps they won't 
goalalL" 

This Baiter ballwea a great aubjeot of oonfwraation with Mrs. Gibaoo* 
She aoneiimea wptkm of it as her fiiet appearance in sooiety as a bride, 
tlMteg^dmliadbMn viiHiagtmQe or Iwiw a week aU winter ki^ Then 
dm aUfted her groeaid, end mid ahe Ab eo amch iatereel in il, baeane* 
dmwoald then hm the w mfoamUl k f of iitroi|OMf both hm own and 
Mr. OilMwn'a da wg^ t^ pibUe nolm^ Aoe^ llm Aet was duri 
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nearljr every one who was goiog to this hall had seen the t|wo young 
ladies — ^though not their ball dresses — before. But, a|dug the n^a&ne^pi of 
the aristocracy as &r as she knew them, she iatended to bring out ** 
Molly and Cynthia on this occasion, which she regarded in something of 
the light of a presentation at Court. They are not out yet,” was her 
favourite excijise when eith^ of them was invited to any house to which 
she did not wish them to go, or invited without h^. She even made 
a difficulty about their not being out ” when Miss Browning— that old 
friend of the Gibson family— came in one morning to ask the two girls to 
come to a veiy friendly tea and a round game afberwards ; this mild j^eoe 
of gaiety being designed as an attention to three of Mrs. GU>odenough*e 
grandchildren — two young ladies and their school-boy brother — ^who were 
staying on a visit to their grandmamma. 

“ You are very kind, Miss Browning, but you see I hardly like to let 
them go— they are not out, you know, till after the Easter balL” 

<< Till when we are invisible,” said Cynthia, always ready ^th her 
mockery to exaggerate any pretension of her mother's. We are so high 
in rank that our sovereign must give us her sanction before we can play 
a round game at your house.” 

Cynthia enjoyed the idea of her own full-grown size and stately gait, 
as contrasted with that of a meek, half-fledged girl in the nursery ; but 
Miss Browning was half puzzled and half affronted. 

1 don't understand it at all. In my days girls went wherever it 
pleased people to ask them, without this farce of bursting out in all their 
new flne clothes at some public place. I don't mean but what the gentry 
took their daughters to York, or Matlock, or Bath to give them a taate of 
gay society when th^ were growing up ; and the quality went up to 
London, and their young ladies were presented to Queen Charlotte, and 
went to a birthday ball, perhaps. But for us little HoUingford people, 
why we knew every child amongst us from the day of its birth ; and many 
a girl of twelve or fourteen have 1 seen go out to a card-party, and ait 
quiet at her work, and know how to behave as wdl as any lady there. 
There was no talk of ^ coming out ’ in those days for any one under the 
^ail^ter of a squire.” 

After Easter, Molly and I shall know how to behave at a card-party, 
bat not before,” said Cynthia, demurely. 

** You're always f<md of your quips and your oranka, my dear,” said 

Brownings ^ and I wouldn**t quite answer iar your behaviour : you 
^^Bietiiiies let your spirits oarry you awi^. But I’m quite sure Molly 
^ be a little lady as she always is, and always was, and I have known 
iwfriMaalMba." 

Ibk. GSmob took taoB oa bdialf of lier own donator, or mifaor, 
took OHM MPinto MoUyo pniMO. 

"1 don’t think joa wobU lom ooOod MoUf • kidbr tko ottefdqf^ 
^^BnwaiBg^ifjowkndtendher'idMMldid : aMaqg up in n dtony* 
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*^Ohl but that wasn’t pretty,” said Miss Browning, shaking her head 
at Molly. 1 thought you’d left off those tomboy ways.” 

She wants the refinement which good society gives in several ways,” 
said Mrs. Gibson, returning to the attack on poor Molly. She’s veiy 
apt to come upstairs two steps at a time.” 

“ Only two, Molly 1 ” said Cynthia. Why, to-day I found I could 
manage four of these broad fallow steps.” 

“ My dear child, what are you saying ? ” 

Only confessing that I, like Molly, want the refinements which good 
society gives ; therefore, please do let us go to Miss Brownings’ this evening. 
I will pledge myself for Molly that she shan’t sit in a cherry-tree ; and 
Molly shall see that 1 don’t go upstairs in an unladylike way. I will go 
upstairs as meekly as if 1 were a come-out young lady, and had been to 
the Easter ball.” 

So it was agreed that they should go. If Mr. Osborne Hamley had 
been named as one of the probable visitors, there would have been none 
of this difiiculty about the affair. 

But though he was not there his brother Roger was. Molly saw him 
in a minute when she entered the little drawing-room ; but Cynthia 
did not. 

'*And see, my dears,” said Miss Phoebe Browning, turning them 
round to the side where Roger stood waiting for his turn of speaking to 
Molly. “We’ve got a gentleman for you after all I Wasn’t it fortu- 
nate?— just as sister said that you might find it dull — ^you, Cynthia, she 
meant, because you know you come ftom France ; and then, just os if 
he had been sent ixom heaven, Mr. Roger came in to call ; and 1 won't 
say we laid violent hands on him, because he was too good for that ; but 
really we rdiould have been near it, if he had not stayed of his own 
aooord.” 

The moment Roger had done hia cordial greeting to Molly, he asked 
her to introdaoe him to Cynthia. 

“I want to know her — ^your new sister,” he added, with the kind 
smile Molly remembered ao well since the very first day ^e had seen it 
directed towards her, as idie sate crying under the weeping ash. Cynthia 
was standing a little behind Molly when Roger asked for this introduc- 
tion. She was generally dressed with oardesa grace. Molly, who was 
delicate neatnen itadfi used aometimes to wonder how Cynthia’s tumbled 
gowns, tossed away so untidSly, had the art of looking ao well and 
in aneh graoefal ibUs. For inatanoe, the pale lilac mndin gown die woit 
thia evening had been worn many timea before, and had looked unfit to 
wear again until Cynthia put it on. Then the limpnesi beoame aoft* 
nass, and die very oreaaea took the linea of beanty. Molly, in a ddntiiy 
demiidiikmiidiD, did not look halfm akgantly dranad at Cynthia. Tbs 
gnwe eyea that fika latter raiaad when she had to be pieismUiil to Bofff 
bad a aoit of ohild4ike innooenoa and wonder ahoiit them, whkh did n^ 
qmte bdong to CynihitCn dmiacter. She pal on ber annoiir of 
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that evening — involuntarily as she always did ^ but, on the other side, 
ehe could not help trying her power on strangers. Molly had always felt 
that she ^ould have a right to a good long talk with Soger when ^she 
next saw him ; and that he would tell her, or she should gather from 
him, all the details she so longed to hear about the squire— about the 
Hall — about Osb^tne— about himself. He was just as cordial and friendly 
as ever with her. If Cynthia had not been there all would have gone on 
as she had anticipated; but of all the victims to Cynthia's charms he fell 
most prone and abject. Molly saw it all, as she was sitting next to Miss* 
Ph®be at the tea-table, acting right-hand, and passing cake, cream, sugar, 
with such busy assiduity that every one besides herself thought that her 
mind, as well as her hands, was fully occupied. She tried to talk to the 
two shy girls, as in virtue of her two years’ seniority she thought herself 
bound to do ; and the consequence was, she went upstairs with the twain 
clinging to her arms, and willing to swear an eternal friendship. Nothing 
would satisfy them but that she must sit between them at vingt-un ; and 
they were so desirous of her advice in the important point of fixing the 
price of the counters that she could not"Bver have joined in tha^animated 
tute-a-tete going on between Roger and Cynthia. Or rather, it would be 
more correct to say that Roger was talking in a most animated manner to 
Cynthia, whose sweet eyes were fixed upon his face with a look of great 
interest in all he was saying, while it was only now and then she made 
her low replies. Molly caught a few words occasionally in intervals of 
business. 

At my uncle’s, we always give a silver threepence for three dozen. 
You know what a silver threepence is, don’t you, dear Miss Gibson ? ” 

The three classes are published in the Senate House at nine o’clock 
on the Friday morning, and you can’t imagine — ” 

1 think it will be thought rather shabby to play at anything less 
than sixpence. That gentleman ” (this in a whisper) ** is at Cambridge, 
and you know they always play very high there, and sometimes ruin 
themselves, don’t they, dear Miss Gibson ? ” 

Oh, on this occasion the Master of Arts who precedes the candidates 
for honours when they go into the Senate House is called the Father of 
the College to which he belongs. 1 think I mentioned that before, 
didn’t I?” 

So Cynthia was hearing all about Cambridge, and the very exami* 
imtion a^ut which MoUy had felt such keen interest, without having 
ever been able to have W'^questions answered a competent person ; 

' and Reger, to whom die had always looked as the final and most satiaiac- 
toiy answerer, was telling all she wanted to know, and she could not 
listen. It took all her patience to make up little padmts of counteta, and 
settle, aa the arbiter of the game, whether it would be better fiw the toiilid 
or the cblong counters to be reckoned as six. And when all wia done^ and 
•sery cue aste in their places round the table, Roger and CyaAug hid So 
he callad twioa befhre tiiejr came. They atood np, it ia tr^ at thi fiaSt 
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•Mnd of tb«ir namea; but tbey did ncrt move: Roger went on talking, 
CytKlhia listening, till the second call — when they hurried to the table and 
tried to appear all on a sudden quite interested in the great questions of 
the game, namely, the price of three dosen counters, and whether, all 
things considered, it would be better to call the round counters or the 
oblong half-a-dozen each. Mias Browning, dramming the pack of cards on 
the table, and quite ready to begin dealing, decided the matter by saying, 
Rounds are siKes, and three dozen counters cost sixpence. Pay up, if 
you please, and let us begin at onoe.’* Cynthia sate between Roger and 
William Osborne, the young schoolboy, who bitterly resented on this 
occasion bis sister's habit of calling him WiHie,” as he thought that it 
was this boyish sobriquet which prevented Cynthia from attending as 
much to him as to Mr. Roger Hamley; he also was charmed by the 
charmer, who fotmd leisure to give him one or two of her sweet smiles. 
On his return home to his grandmamma's he gave out one or two very 
decided and rather original opinions, quite opposed — as was natuval — to 
hk akter's. One was — 

That, after all, a senior wrangler was no great shakes. Any man 
might be one if he liked, but there were a lot of fellows that be knew 
who would be very sorry to go in for anything so slow.” 

Molly thought the game never would end. She had no particular 
turn for gambling in her ; and whatever her card might be, she regularly 
put on two counters, indifferent as to whether she won or lost. Cynthia, 
on the contrary, staked high, and was at one time very rich, but ended 
by being in debt to Molly something like six shillings. She had forgotten 
her purse, riie said, and waa obliged to borrow from the more provident 
Holly, who waa aware that the round game of which Miss Browning had 
ipoken to her was likely to require money. If it was not a very merry 
affiur for all the individuals oonoerned, it was a very noisy one on the 
whole* Molly thought it waa going to last till midnight ; but punctually 
oa the clook atruok nine, the little maid-servant staggered in under the 
weight of a tray loaded with aandwichea, cakes, and jelly. This brought 
OB a general move ; and Roger, who appeared to have been on the watch 
ibr aomethiag of the kind, came and took a chair by Molly. 

I am ao glad to aee you again— >it seema such a long time ainoe 
Ghrktmas," aaid he, dropping his voice, and not alluding more exactly 
to the dqr when eke had M the Hall. 

it k a long time," ahe replied ; " we are oloee to Eaoter now* I 
have eo wauled to tell you bow glad 1 waa to bear about your hcmouxff at 
Ounbridga. I onaa tboai^ of aending you a measage timnsgfa yoof 
brether^ but tben I tboeght it might be making too much ftias, beoanaa 1 
know muMeg ef matbamartea^ or of ibe value of a aanior-wvaiiglenUp; 
mtA you wmb aeie Id have ao aaaiiy eeiqsatuIalioBs inmi pec^ trim Si 

you mam 1^ Aw eM.** 
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« Glad and proud too,” said she. I should so like to hear something 

more about it. I heard you telling C^thia ” 

Yes. What a charming person she is ! I should think you must be 
happier than we expected long ago.” 

“ But' .tell me. something about the senior-wranglership, please,” said 
Molly. 

It’s a lonlg story, and I ought to be helping the Miss Brownings to 
hand sandwiches — besides, you wouldn’t find it very interesting, it’s so 
full of technical details.’* 

“ Cynthia looked veiy much interested,” said Molly. 

Well I then I refer you to her, for I must go now. I can’t for shame go 
on sitting here, and letting those good ladies have all the trouble. But I shall 
come and call on Mrs. Gibson soon. Are you walking home to-night ? ” 

“ Yes, I think so,” replied Molly, eagerly foreseeing what was to come. 

“ Then I shall walk home with you. I left my horse at the ‘ Angel,’ 
and that’s half-way. I suppose old Betty will allow me to accompany 
3 ou and your sister ? You used to describe her as something of a dragon.” 

“ Betty has left us,” said Molly, sadly. “ She’s gone to live at a place 
at Ashcombe.” 

He made a face of dismay, and then went off to his duties. The 
short conversation had been very pleasant, and his manner had had just 
the brotherly kindness of old times ; but it was not quite the manner he 
had to Cynthia ; and Molly half thought she would have preferred the 
latter. He was now hovering about Cynthia, urho had declined the offer 
of refreshments from Willie Osborne. Roger was tempting her, and 
with playful entreaties urging her to take something from him. Every 
word they said could be heard by the whole room ; yet every word was 
said, on Roger’s part at least, as if he could not have spoken it in that 
peculiar manner to any one else. At length, and rather more because she 
was weary of being entreated, than because it was his wish, Cynthia took 
a macaroon, and Roger seemed as happy as though she had crowned him 
with flowers. The whole afifair was as trifling and commonplace as could 
be in itself : hardly worth noticing : and yet Molly did notice it, and felt 
uneasy ; she could not tell why. As it turned out, it was a rainy night, 
and Mrs. Gibson sent a fiy for the two girls instead of old Betty’s substi- 
tute. Both Cynthia and Molly thought of the possibility of their taking 
the two Osborne girls back to their grandmother’s, and so saving them a 
Wet walk ; but Cynthia got the start in speaking about it ; and the thanks 
and the implied praise for thonghtfulneM were hen. 

When they got home Mr. and Mrs. Gibson Wbre si t ti n g in the diawing-p 
quite ready to be by any details of the evening. 

CyalhU b^an, — 

Oh I it want veij entertaining. One didn’t coipeet thatt” and she 
jawned waanly. 

**Who wm then?” asked Mr. Aftann. ^Ooite a jwmg 
wasn’t it?” ^ 
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They'd only asked Lizzie and Fanny Osborne, and their brother ; 
bat Mr. Roger Hamley had ridden over and called on Miss Brownings, 
and they had kept him to tea. No one else.” ^ 

“ Roger Hamley there 1 ” said Mr. Gibson. “ He’s come home then. 
I must make time to ride over and see him.” 

You’d much better ask him here,” said Mrs. Gibson. “ Suppose 
you invite him and his brother to dine here on Friday, my dear 7 It would 
be a very pretty attention, I think.” 

“ My dear I these young Cambridge men have a very good taste 
in wine, and don’t spare it. My cellar won’t stand many of their 
attacks.” 

I didn’t think you were so inhospitable, Mr. Gibson.” 

“ I’m not inhospitable, I’m sure. If you’ll put * bitter beer ’ in the 
comer of your notes of invitation, just as the smart people put ^ quadrilles’ 
as a sign of the entertainment offered, we’ll have Osborne and Roger to 
dinner any day you like. And what did you think of my favourite, 
Cynthia? You hadn’t seen him before, I think ? ” 

“ Oh ! he’s nothing like so handsome as his brother ; nor so polished ; 
nor so easy to talk to. He entertained me for more than an hour with a 
long account of some examination or other ; but there’s something one 
likes about him.” 

Well — and Molly — ” said Mrs. Gibson, who piqued herself on being 
an impartial stepmother ; and who always tried hard to make Molly talk 
ns much as Cynthia — “ what sort of an evening have you had 7 ” 

** Very pleasant, thank you.” Her heart a little belied her as she said 
this. She had not cared for tlie round game ; and she would have cared 
for Roger’s conversation. She had had what she was indifferent to, and 
not had what she would have liked. 

** We’ve had our unexpected visitor, too,” said Mr. Gibson. Just 
after dinner who should come in but Mr. Preston. I fancy he’s having 
more of the management of the Hollingford property than formerly. 
Sheepshanks is getting an old man. And if so, I suspect we shall see a 
good deal of PresIlQin. He’s * no blate,’ as they used to say in Scotland, 
and made himself quite at home to-night. If Fd asked him to stay, or, 
indeed, if I’d done anything but yawn, he’d have been here now. But 1 
defy any man to stay when I have a fit of yawning.” 

Do you like Mr. Preston, papa? ” asked MoUy. 

About as mudi as I do half the men I meet. He talks well, and has 
seen a good deal. I know veiy little of him, though, except that he’s my 
lard’s steward, which is a^guaiWee for a good deal.” 

^ La4y Hairiit wpAit pretty strongly against him that day I was with 
her at dd MaiiorJioiisa.” 

^ ImAj Hanist^ tdways ftill of ftnoies: die likes peiaons to-day, and 
dUikiS IImi lo^uasitow,” said lira. Gibson, who was toubhsd on her ease 
pcistt w h spivar Molly quoted La^ Bairiet, or said anytidog to issply 
tvm m twaniHniy an intusaey vith her. 
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<<Yoa must know a good deal about Mr. PrestoOi my dear? I 
suppose you saw a good deal of him at Ashcombe 7 

Mrs. Gibson coloured, and looked at Cynthm before she replied. 
Cynthia's. face was set into a determination not to speak, howerer much 
she might be referred to. 

“ Yes ;* we saw a good deal of him — at one time, I mean. He’s 
changeable, I think. But he always sent us game, and sometimes fruit. 
There were some stories against him, but 1 never believed them.” 

What kind of stories ? ” said Mr. Gibson, quickly. 

“ Oh, vague stories, you know : scandal, I daresay. No one ever 
believed them. He could be so agreeable if he chose ; and my lord, who 
is so very particular, would never have kept him as agent if they were 
true ; not that I ever knew what they were, for I consider all scandal as 
abominable gossip.” 

“ I’m very glad I yawned in his face,” said Mr. Gibson. “ I hope 
he'll take the hint.” 

If it was one of your giant-gapes, papa, I should call it more than 
a hint,” said Molly. And if you want a yawning chorus the next time 
he comes, I’ll join in ; won’t you, Cynthia ? ” 

1 don’t know,” replied the latter, shortly, as she lighted her bed- 
candle. The two girls had usually some nightly conversation in one or 
other of their bed-rooms ; but to-night Cynthia said something or other 
about being terribly tired, and hastily shut her door. 

The very next day, Roger came to pay his promised call. Molly was 
out in the garden with Williams, planning the arrangement of some new 
flower-beds, and deep in her employment of placing pegs upon the lawn to 
mark out the different situations, when, standing up to mark the effect, 
her eye was caught by the figure of a gentleman, sitting with his back 
to the light, leaning forward, and talking, or listening, eagerly. Molly 
knew the shape of the head perfectly, and hastily began to put off her 
brown-holland gardening apron, emptying the pockets as she cqx>ke to 
Williams. 

“ You can finish it now, 1 think,” said she. “ You know about the 
bright-coloured flowers being against the privet-hedge, and where the new 
K)se-bed is to be 7 ” 

“ I can’t justly say as 1 do,” said he. ** Mebbe, you’ll just go o’er it 
all once again. Miss Molly. I’m not so young as 1 onoest was, and my 
bead is not so clear now-a-doys, and Td be loth to make mistakes when 
you’re so set upon your plans." 

Molly gave up her impulse in a moment^ She saw that the old 
gardener was really perplexed, yet that he was as anxious as he could be 
to do his best. So she went over the ground again, pegging and explain* 
tag till the wrinkled brow waa amooth again, and be kept asying, ** I see, 
taim. All ri^t, Misa Molly, Tae gotten it in my head aa dear aapaleb* 
arork now." 

So ahe ocmld leave hun, and go in. But jad aa die waa 


eloie to die 
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garden door, Rogor came out. It really was for once a case of Tirtue its 
own reward, for it was fiir pleasanter to her to hare Mm in a tdte-^tlte, 
bcrwever short, than in the restraint of Mrs. Gibson’s and Cynthia’s 
presence. 

“ I only just found out where you were, Molly. Mrs. Gibson said you 
had gone out, but she didn’t know where ; and it was the greatest chance 
that 1 tamed round and saw yon.” 

‘‘ I saw you some time ago, but I couldn’t leave Williams. I think 
he was unusually slow to-day ; and he seemed as if he couldn’t under- 
stand my plan for the new flower-beds.” 

Is that the paper you’ve got in your hand 7 Let me look at it, 
will yon? Ah, I see ! you’ve borrowed some of your ideas from our 
garden at home, haven’t you ? This bed of scarlet geraniums, with the 
border of young oaks, pegged down ! That was a fancy of my dear 
mother’s.” 

They were both silent for a minute or two. Then Molly said, — 

“ How is the squire ? I’ve never seen him since.” 

No, he told me how much he wanted to sec you, but he couldn’t 
make up his mind to come and call. I suppose it would never do now for 
you to oome and stay at the Hall, would it 7 It would give my father so 
much pleasure : he looks upon you as a daughter, and I’m sure both 
Osborne and I shall always consider you are like a sister to us, afler all 
my mother’s love for you, and your tender care of her at last. But I 
■uppoae it wouldn’t do.” 

No ! certainly not,” said Molly, hastily. 

** I fancy if you could come it would put us a little to rights. You 
know, as 1 think I once told you, Osborne has behaved differently to what 
I Aould have done, though not wrongly,— only what I call an error of 

judgment. But my father, I’m sure, has taken up some notion of 

never mind ; only the end of it is that he holds Osborne still in tacit 
disgrace, and is miserable himself all the time. Osborne, too, is sore and 
unhappy, and estranged from my father. It is just what my mother 
would have put very soon, and perhaps you could have done it — 
unconeoioQtly, 1 mean— for this wretched mystery that Osborne preserves 
about his af^rs is at the root of it all. But there's no use talking about 
H; I don’t know why I began.” Then, with a wrench, changing the 
subjeot, while Molly still tbouglit of what he hod been telling her, hs 
brolm out^** I oanH tell you how much I like Miss Kirkpatrick, MoUy- 
It must be a great pleasure to you having sudi a companiem ! ” 

^ Teii^’ said Molly, half smiling. ** Vm very fond of her ; and 1 
tkixk 1 19ce her batlir ovary day 1 know her. But how quickly y«n 
hove fmA out her vislaoi I ” 

**IdidaH *viituos»' did If * adcod he, iwddmung, Imt putttog Au 
guseticulaioP good Aitii. ** Tet I den^ ehiidE one ooald be dsodved M 
Am ftoe. And Mrs. Gibson eppeeis to be e^eiy fHendly peiMir-^ 
bos edkid Osbowis end wm to dine bore on SrideyT* 
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<< Bitter lieer ^ came into MoUj’g mizid ; bat wkai ake said was, And 
are you cOToing ? ” 

<< Certainly, I am, unless my &ther iranta Sue ; and IVe giyen 
Mrs. Gibson a conditional promise for Osborne too. So 1 shall see you all 
very soon again. But 1 must go now. I hare to keep an appointment 
seven miles from here in half an hour’s time. Good luck to your Bower- 
garden, Moily.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 

The Old Squire’s Troubles, 

Affairs were going on worse at the Hall than Roger had liked to tell. 
Moreover, very much of the discomfort there arose from “ mere manner,'* 
as people express it, which is always indescribable and indefinable. 
Quiet and passive as Mrs. Hamley had always been in appearance, she 
was the ruling spirit of the house as long as she lived. The directions 
to the servants, down to the most minute particulars, came from her 
sitting-room, or from the sofa on which she lay. Her children always 
knew where to find her ; and to find her, was to find love and ^mpathy. 
Her husband, who was often restless and angry from one cause or another, 
always came to her to be smoothed down and put right He was conscious 
of her pleasant iiifiuence over him, and became at peace with himself when 
in her presence ; just as a child is at ease when with some one who is both 
firm and gentle. But the keystone of the family arch was gone, and the 
stones of which it was composed began to fall apart. It is always sad 
when a sorrow of this kind seems to injure the character of the mourning 
survivors. Yet, perhaps, this injury may be only temporary or superficial ; 
the judgments so constantly passed upon the way people bear the loss of 
those whom they have deeply loved, appear to be even more cruel, and 
wrongly meted out, than human judgments generally are. To oareleSB 
observers, for instance, it would seem as though the squire was rendered 
more eapridous and exacting, more passionate and authoritative, by hb 
wife's death. The truth was, that it occurred at a time when many things 
came to harass him, and some to bitterly disappoint him ; and akt was no 
longer there to whom he used to carry his sore heart far the gentle balm 
of her sweet words, if the sore heart ached and smarted intensely; and 
often, when he saw how his^yiolent conduct afieoted others, he ocmld have 
cried out for their pity, instead of tbdr anger and resentment ; ^ Have 
mercy upon me, fin- 1 am very miserable." How often have smdi dnmh 
fimnghia gone up from the hearts of those who have taken hsld of their 
mmw by the wrong end, es prayers egmnst sm 1 And when the eqiuse 
mw that hie eervsnts were leeming to dteed him, and fab fi sit h or n te 
hedadnmbhsn^ He knew Im wee besenbnf a dmnmMie 

W was Ido wink to s tr q g gle with them; dse^ tAy Hi everything ftuk 
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doors and out-of-doors go so wrong just now, when all he could haye done, 
had things been prosperous, was to have submitted, in veiy imperfect 
patience, to the loss oT his wife ? But just when he npeded ready money 
to paoify Osborne's creditors, the harvest had turned out remarkably 
plentiful, and the price of com had sunk down to a level it had not 
touched for years. The squire had insured his life at the time of his 
marriage for a pretty large sum. It was to be a provision for his wife, if 
she had survived him, and for their younger children. Roger was the 
only representative of these interests now ; but the squire was unwilling 
to lose the insurance by ceasing to pay the annual sum. He would not, 
if he could, have sold any part of the estate which he inherited from his 
&ther ; and, besides, it was strictly entailed. He had sometimes thought 
how wise a step it would have been could he have sold a portion 
of it, and with the purchase-money have drained and reclaimed the 
remainder ; and at length, learning from some neighbour that Govern- 
ment would make certain advances for drainage, &c., at a very low rate of 
interest, on condition that the work was done, and the money repaid, 
within a given time, his wife had urged him to take advantage of the 
proffered loan. But now that she was no longer here to encourage him, 
and take an interest in the progress of the work, he grew indifferent to it 
himself, and cared no more to go out on his stout roan cob, and sit square 
on his seat, watching the labourers on the marshy land all overgrown with 
rushes ; speaking to them from time to time in their own strong nervous 
country dialect : but the interest to Government had to be paid all the same, 
whether the men worked well or ill. Then the roof of the Hall let in the 
melted snow-water this winter ; and, on examination, it turned out that a new 
roof was absolutely required. The men who had come about the advances 
made to Osborne by the London mont^-lender, h^ spoken disparagingly 
of the timber on the estate — **yery fine trees — sound, perhaps, too, 
fifty years ago, but gone to rot now ; had wanted lopping and clearing. 
Was there no wood-ranger or forester ? They were nothing like the value 
young Mr. Hamley had r^»resented them to beof." The remarks had come 
round to the squire's ears. He loved the tre^ he had played under as a 
boy as if they were living creatures ; that was on the romantic aide of 
hii nature. Merely looking at them as representing so many pounds 
sterling, he had esteemed them highly, and had had, until now, no opinion 
of another by whi^ to correct his own judgment. So these words of the 
valuers cut him disrp, although be affected to disbelieve them, and tried 
to pensiade himaelf that he did so. But, after all, these eares and dimp- 
poiiitmenti did not touch the root of his deep reaentment agunat CMbacne. 
Tliere is nothing like wounded affeoticn far giving pmgnancy to anger. 
And the equire heliifed that Oabonie end his advisers had been making 
ealenlatiQMb based open his own desth. He haled the idea to mo6h-*-it 
made him* so miasribie-*- that he woul^ not fine ij^ and define it, and mast 
It with fUl inquiry end inveetigationt He dhose niher to e heri sb the 
Morbid finwy that hewae usele s s in dus worid---bom nder an onfall 
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gtar — that all things went badly under his management. But he 
did not become humble in consequence. He put his misfortunes 
down to the score of Fate — not to his own; and he imagined 
that Osborne saw his failures, and that his first-born grudged him 
his natural term of life. All these foncies would have been set to rights 
could he have talked them over with his wife ; or, even had he been 
accustomed to mingle much in the society of those whom he esteemed his 
equals ; but, as has been stated, he was inferior in education to those who 
should have been his mates; and perhaps the jealousy and mauvaiBt honte 
that this inferiority had called out long ago, extended itself in some 
measure to the feelings he entertained towards his sons — ^less to Roger 
than to Osborne, though the former was turning out by far the most 
distinguished man. But Roger was practical; interested in all out-of- 
doors things, and he enjoyed the details, homely enough, which his fother 
sometimes gave him of the every-day occurrences which the latter had 
noticed in the woods and the fields. Osborne, on the contrary, was what 
is commonly called fine ; " delicate almost to effeminacy in dress and 
in manner ; careful in small observances. All this his father had been 
rather proud of in the days when he had looked forward to a brilliant 
career at Cambridge for his son; he had at that time regarded Osborne's 
fastidiousness and elegance as another stepping-stone to the high and 
prosperous marriage which was to restore the ancient fortunes of the 
Hamley fomily. But now that Osborne had barely obtained his degree ; 
that all the boastings of his father had proved vain ; that the fastidious- 
ness had led to unexpected expenses (to attribute the most innocent cause 
to Osborne's debts), the poor young man's ways and manners became a 
subject of irritation to his father. Osborne was still occupied with his 
books and his writings when be was at home ; and this mode of passing 
the greater part of the day gave him but few subjects in common with 
his father when they did meet at meal-times, or in the evenings. Perhaps 
if Osborne had been able to have more out-of-door amiusements it would 
have been better; but be was short-sighted, and cared little for the 
carefuUy-observant pursuits of his brother : he knew but few young men 
of his own standing in the coun^ ; hii hunting even, of which he was 
passionately fond, had been curtailed this season, as his father had 
disposed of one of the two hunters he had been hitherto allowed. The 
whole stable establishment had been reduced ; perhaps because it was the 
economy which told mos^ on the enjoyment of both the squire and 
Osborne, and which, therefore, the former took a savage pleasure in 
enforcing. The old carriage-— a heavy &mily coach bou^t in the days 
of comparalhre posperity — ^was no longer needed after madam's dea^ 
and fell to pieces in the cobwebbed seclusion of the coadi-house. The 
best of the two caniage-horees was taken for a gig, Whidt the squire now 
eetup; sqfing maiqr a tune to all who might one to listen to hfan that it 
^aa the fird time for generationa that fhe Hamkys of Hamlef hid not 
been able to keep their own coaeh. The other cmiege^orai ivea teamed 
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|raaii^ bci&g too old for regular work, doofoaror used to come 
wliiiliigniag up to die park paliogs whenever he saw die squire, who had 

aha^sava piece of bread, or some sugar, or an apfde for the old favourite 

and made many a complaining speech to the dumb animal, telling him of 
tiiA change of times since both were in their prime. It had never been 
the aqnire^s custom to encourage his boys to invite their friends to the 
Hall. Perhaps this, too, was owing to his mauvaise honie, and also to 
an exaggerated consoiousnesB of the deficiencies of his establishment as 
compared with what he imagined these lads were accustomed to at 
home. He explained this once or twice to Osborne and Bcger when they 
were at Kugby. 

You see, all you public schoolboys have a kind of freemasonry of 
your own, and outsiders are looked on by you much as 1 look on rabbits 
and all that isn't gaase. Ay, you may laugh, but it is so; and your 
ineuds will throw thdlr eyes askance at me, and never think on my 
pedigree, which would beat theirs all to shivers, I'll be bound. No : I'll 
have no one here at the Hall who will look down on a Hamley of Hamley, 
even if he only knows how to make a cross instead of write his name." 

Then, of course, they must not visit at houses to whose sons the squire 
could not or would not return a like hospitality. On ail these points 
Mrs. Hamley hsd used her utmost influence without avail ; his prejudices 
were immovable. As regarded his position as head of the oldest fiimily 
in three counties, his pride was invincible ; as regarded himself personally 
— ill at ease in the aocioty of his equals, deficient in manners, and in 
education— his morbid sensitiveness was too sore and too self-conscious to 
be called humility. 

Take one instance from among many similar scenes of the state of 
feeling between the squire and Lis eldest son, which, if it could not be 
oaUed active discord, Aowed at least passive estrangement. 

It took place on an evening in the March succeeding Mrs. Hamley's 
death. Eeger was at Cambridge. Osborne had also been from home, 
and he had not vohiateered any infbrmation as to his absence. The 
squire believed that Osborne had been eith^ in Cambridge with his 
brother, or in Lcmdcn ; he would have liked to hear where his son 
had been, what he hsd been doing, and whom he had seen, precisely as 
pieces of Bews, and as some diveition from the domestic worries and cares 
whidi were pressing him hard ; but he was too jnoud to ask any ques- 
taoas, and Osborne had not given him any details of hb journey. This 
alenea bad aggravated tiw equiie's inteci^ diamtifdarrtion, and he came 
beam to durnnr weety end eoie-beerled a day or two after Oebome's 
l itam. il wae jad sis o'dook, and he went besiily into hie own little 
bntinem mom on the faeond^ioor, and, after washing his hands, came 
lalD the dra wiag H rdhm feeling as if he were ngy late^ but Ae leom was 
eaqyty. He flensed el the .olock ovee tb* wmlalpieeih as ^ ^ 

wans hdl hands at the ire. The im hed bean nq^haded, mad hid geae 
e«l daifed de di^} fe vm aow Idled ap wid halMdad weo^ 



instead of d(iag ita dirty m UMdrtg 
lidx Ae keen wind ww eultiiig ite way » att 
d stopped, no one kad rememtaeEed to wind it up, 
but by ’the squire’s watch it was already past dinner-time. The old 
butler put His head into the room, but, seeing the squire alone, he was 
about to draw it back, Snd wait for Mr. Osborne, before announcing 
dinner. He had hoped to do this unperceived, but the squire caught him 
in the act. 

Why isn’t dinner ready ? ” he csdied out sharply. ^ It’s ten minutes 
past six. And, pray, why are you using this wood 7 It’s impossible to 
get oneself warm by such a fire as this.” 

“ I believe, sir, that Thomas 

« Don’t talk to me of Thomas. Send dinner in directly.” 

About hve minutes elapsed, spent by the hungry squire in all sorts of 
impatient ways — attacking Thomas, who came in to look after the fire ; 
knocking the logs about, scattering q|at sparks, but conaiderahly lessening 
the chances of warmth ; touching up the caudles, which appeared to him 
to give a light unusually insufficient for the large cold room. While he 
was doing this, Osborne came in dressed in full evening dress. He always 
moved slowly ; and this, to begin with, irritated squire. Then an 
uncomfortable consciousness of a black ooat, drab trowsers, checked 
cotton cravat, and splashed boots, forced itself upon him as he saw 
Osborne’s point-device costume. He chose to consider it affectation and 
finery in Osborne, and was on the point of bursting out with some remark, 
when the butler, who had watched Osborne downstairs befbre making the 
announcement, came in to say that dinner was ready. 

It surely isn’t six o’clock 7 ” said Osborne, pulling out his dainty 
little watch. He was scarcely more aware than it of the storm that was 
brewing. 

Six o’clock 1 It’s more than a quarter past,” growled out his fatiher. 

“ 1 fancy your watch must be wrong, air. 1 set mine by the Hone 
Guards only two days ago.’* 

Now, impugning that old steady, turnip-shaped watch of the sqnize’s 
was one of the insults which, as it could not reasonably be resented was 
not to be forgiven. That watch had been given him by his father whan 
watches were watches long ago. It had given the law to house-clocks, 
stable-clocks, kitiffien-clocks— ni^, even to Haml^ Ghuroh clock in its 
day ; and was it now, in its raq>ecteble old age, to be looked dcnfm upon 
byalilde udiippeivanapper of a Freooh watch which could go inloa auai*s 
waistcoat pocket, instead of having to be extricated, with due effixrts, like 
a respectable watch of size and poeition, from a fob in the waistband. No 1 
Not if the wbijqper-saapper ware baobd bj all the Horse Guards that 
over were, with the Ldh Guards to host Poor Osborne nigbt have 
knownbefeter dissi toeartlhtealuronUBfttiim^freah andblood; Ibrao 
demr did he hold hk watch t 

Uj watch m She myrnUT tfiw im ^ gwag.’ » te 8i^ 


sputtered and smoked 
the room, throng wh 
tinnn. Tke dock ha 
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mj—** plain, but steady-going. At any rate, it gives the law in my 
boose. The King may go by the Horse Guards if he likes." 

1 beg your pardon, sir," said Osborne, really ynxious to keep the 
peace ; 1 went by my watch, which is certainly right by London time ; 

and I’d no idea you were waiting for me ; otherwise I could have dressed 
much quicker." 

I should think so," said the squire, looking sarcastically at his son’s 
attire. When 1 was a young man I should have been ashamed to have 
spent as much time at my looking-glass as if I’d been a girl. 1 could 
make myself as smart as any one when 1 was going to a dance, or to a 
party where I was likely to meet pretty girls ; but I should have laughed 
myself to scorn if I’d stood fiddle-addling at a glass, smirking at my own 
likeness, all for my own pleasure." 

Osborne reddened, and was on the point of letting fiy some caustic 
remark on his father’s dress at the present moment ; but he contented 
himself with saying, in a low voice, — ^ 

My mother always expected us all to dress for dinner. 1 got into 
the habit of doing it to please her, and I keep it up now." Indeed, he 
had a certain kind of feeling of loyalty to her memory in keeping up all 
the little domestic habits and customs she had instituted or preferred. 
But the contrast which the squire thought was implied by Osborne’s 
remark, put him beside himself. 

And I, too, try to attend to her wishes. I do : and in more impor- 
tant things. I did when she was alive ; and 1 do so now." 

1 never said you did not," sud Osborne, astonished at his father’s 
passionate words and manner. 

** Yea, you did, air. You meant it. I could see by your looks. I 
saw you look at my morning-coat. At any rate, 1 never neglected any 
wish of hers in her lifetime. If she’d wished me to go to school again 

and learn my A, B, C, I would. By I would ; and 1 wouldn’t 

have gone playing me, and loungizig away my time, for fear of vexing and 

disappointing her. Yet some folks older than schoolboys ’’ The squire 

choked here ; but though the words would not come his passion did not 
diminish. Fll not have you casting up your mother's wishes to me, 
air. You, who went near to break her heart at last ! " 

Oabome was strongly templed to get up and leave the room. Perhaps 
it would have been better if he had; it might then have brought about 
an explanation, and a reconciliation between father and eon. But he 
thought he did well in aitting atill and appearing to take no notice. This 
indiShrenoe to what he was saying i^peared «to annoy the aqnire still 
mor% and he htpL on grumbling and talking to himself till Oabonie, 
unable to bear jt any longari aaM, very qnielly, but very bitterly — 

** I am only a cauaa cf biitatiiQn to you, and home is no longer hooia 
to me^ but a plapi ia wbicli I am In be cctitrotlnd in trifles, and acoMad 
abominfleaailfl wefoachil^ Putmeina wajofnmkingaltvingflv 
myniUMhat much your nUNt aou haa a right to qak cf youl-l will than 
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leave this house, and you shall be no longer vexed by my dress, or my 
, >v»ant of punctuality.” 

« You make your request pretty much as another, son did long ago : 

< Give me the portion that falleth to me.* But I don't think what he did 
with hik money, is much encouragement for me to — ** Then the 
thought of how little he could give his son his ^ portion/ or any part* of 
it, stopped the' squire. 

Osborne took up the speech. 

“ I’m as ready as any man to earn my living ; only the preparation 
for any profession will cost money, and money I haven’t got.” 

“ No more have I,” said the squire, shortly. 

‘‘ What is to be done then ? ” said Osborne, only half believing his 
father’s words. 

“Why, you must learn to stop at home, and not take expensive 
journeys ; and you must redeem your tailor’s bill. I don’t ask you to 
help me in the management of the land — you’re far too fine a gentleman 
for that ; but if you can’t earn money, at least you needn’t spend it.” 

“ I’ve told you I’m willing enough to earn money,” cried Osborne, 
passionately at last. “ But how am I to do it ? You really are very 
unreasonable, sir.” 

“ Am I ? ” said the squire— cooling in manner, though not in temper, 
as Osborne grew warm. “ But I don’t set up for being reasonable : men 
who have to pay away money that they haven’t got for their extrava- 
gant sons, aren’t likely to be reasonable. There’s two things you’ve gone 
and done which put me beside myself, when I think of them : you’ve 
turned out next door to a dunce at college, when your poor mother thought 
so much of you — and when you might have pleased and gratified her so if 
you chose — and, well ! I wont say what the other thing is.” 

“ Tell me, sir,” said Osborne, almost breathless with the idea that his 
father had discovered his secret marriage ; but the father was thinking of 
the money-lenders, who were calculating how soon Osborne would come 
into the estate. 

“ No ! ” said the squire. “ I know what I know ; and I’m not going 
to tell you how I know it. Only, I’ll just say this— your inends no more 
know a piece of good timber when they see it than you or I know how 
)ou oould earn five pounds if it waa to keep you from starving. Now, 
there's Roger — ^we none of us made an ado about him ; hut he’ll have hts 
fcdlowahip now FU warrant* him, and be a bishop, or a dianoellor, or 
something, before we’ve found out he’s clever — ^we’ve been so much taken 
up think^ about you. I don’t know whal’a oome over me to spesk of 
‘ we’— « we* in thk way,” said he, suddenly droppii^ his voioe,— n change 
^ voice aa aad as tad conld be. oi^t to sqr ^ 1 S ’ it will be *1 ’ Ihr 
*w€nnofe in this worUL** 

He got up and kft die room In qoiek haste, kaoekiii^ over hki end 

^tteppngtoplokitiip. Osbontis, wi^i was ahtfaic and 
with Us handy m he had been dcni^ ftr mme leohed up it the 
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and then rose as quickly and hurried after his father, only in time to hear 
the Rtudy-door locked on the inside the moment he reached it. 

Osborne returned into the dining-room chagrined and sorrowful. But' 
he was always sensitive to any omission of the usual observances, which 
might excite remark ; and even with his heavy heart he was careful to 
pick up the fallen chair, and restore it to its place near the bottom of the 
table ; and aflemards so to disturb the dishes as to make it appear that 
they had been touched, before ringing for Robinson. When the latter 
came in, followed by Thomas, Osborne thought it necessary to say to him 
that his father was not well, and had gone into the study; and that ho 
himself wanted no dessert, but would have a cup of coffee in the drawing- 
room. The old butler sent Thomas out of the room, and came up confi- 
dentially to Osborne. 

“ I thought master wasn’t justly himself, Mr. Osborne, before dinner. 
And therefore I made excuses for him — I did. He spoke to Thomas 
about the fire, sir, which is a thing I could in nowise put up with, unless 
by reason qf sickness, which I am always ready to make allowances for.” 

Why shouldn’t my father speak to Thomas ? ” said Osborne. “ But, 
perhaps, he spoke angrily, I daresay ; for I’m sure he’s not well.” 

“No, Mr. Osborne, it wasn’t that. I myself am given to anger ; and 
I’m blessed with as good health as any man in my years. Besides, anger’s 
a good thing fbr Thomas. He needs a deal of it. But it should come 
from the right quarter— and that is mo myself, Mr. Osborne. I know my 
place, and 1 know my rights and duties as well as any butler that lives. 
And it’s my duty to scold Thomas, and not mcuiter’s. Master ought to 
have said, * Robinson ! you must speak to Thomas about letting out the 
fire,' and I’d ha’ given it him well, — as I shall do now, for that matter. 
But os 1 said before, I make excuses for master, as being in mental distress 
and bodily ill-health ; so I’ve brought myself round not to give warning, 
aa I should ha’ d( ne, for certiun, under happier circumstances.” 

“ Really, Robinson, 1 think it’s all great nonsense,” said Osborne, 
weary of the long story the butler had told him, and to which he had not 
half attended. “ What in the world does it signify whether my father 
apeaks to you or to Thomas 7 Bring me coffee in the drawing-room, and 
don’t trouble your head any more about scolding Thomas.” 

Robinaon went away offended at his grievance being called nonsense. 
He kept mattering to himself in the intervals of scolding Thomas, and 
saying,— “ Things is a deal dianged since poor missis went. I don’t 
wonder master fi^ela it, tor I'm sure I do. She was a lady who had 
alwaya a t^eooming respect for a butler’s position, and could have under- 
aloodi bow be ni^t ho tiurt in his mind. She’d never W called his 
dalioittes of nonaenae — ^not Ae ; no more would Mr. Roger. He’s 

a neriy youaig gentieman, and over-fond of bringing dirty, alimy creatures 
into lb« bouse; but bt'i always a kind word for a man who is hurt in bis 
mind. Be^d cbesr'up ike aqiiire, and kesp him foom feting ao ctoss and 
witlbL t tidili itr. 1^1^ waa*bere| f d^^ 
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The poor squire, shut up with his grief and his ill-teuiper as well, in 
(he dingy, dreary study in which he daily spent fnore and more of his 
indoor life, turned over his cares and troubles till he was as bewildered 
with the process as a squirrel must be in going round in a cage. He had 
out day-books and ledgers, and was calculating up back-rents ; and every 
time the suni-totals came to different amounts. He could have cried like 
a child over his sums; he was worn out and weary, angry and disap- 
pointed. He closed his books at last with a bang. 

** I’m getting old,” he said, “ and my head’s less clear than it used to 
be. I think sorrow for her has dazed me. I never was much to boast on ; 
but she thought a deal of me — bless her ! She’d never let me call myself 
stupid ; but, for all that, I am stupid. Osborne ought to help me. He’s 
had money enough spent on his learning ; but instead, he comes down 
dressed like a popinjay, and never troubles his head to think how I’m to 
pay his debts. I wish I’d told him to earn his living as a dancing-master,” 
said the squire, with a sad smile at his own wit. “ He’s dressed for all 
the world like one. And how he’s spent the money no one knows I 
Perhaps Roger will turn up some day with a heap of creditors ^t his heels. 
No, he won’t — not Roger ; he may be slow, but he’s steady, is old Roger. 
1 wish he was here. He’s not the eldest son, but he’d take an interest in 
the estate ; and he’d do up these weary accounts for me. I wish Roger 
was here ! ” 


CHAPTER xxin. 

Osborne Hamlet reviews his Position. 

Osborne had his solitary cup of coffee in the drawing-room. He was 
very unhappy too, after his fashion. He stood on the hearth-rug pon- 
dering over his situation. He was not exactly aware how hardly his 
father was pressed for ready -money ; the squire had never spoken to him 
on the subject without being angry ; and many of his loose contradictory 
f^tements — ^all of which, however contradictory they might appear, had 
their basis in truth — were set down by his son to the exaggeration of 
passion. But it was uncomfortable enough to a young man of Osborne’s 
age to feel himself continually hampered for want of a five-pound note, 
i'he principal supplies for the liberal — almost luxurious table at the Hall, 
<^nie off the estate ; so that there was no appearance of poverty as for as 
the household went ; and aa long as Osborne was content at home, he had 
^erything be could wish for ; but he had a wife elsewhere — he wanted 
to see her continuaUj-— and that necessitated journeys. She, poor thing I 
^ to be Bupported : where was die money for the journeys and tor 
AimAs’s modeet wants to come from ? That was the puszle in Osbcme’e 
mind just now. While b# had been at college his allowan co - h eir of the 
Hmakya-— had been three hundred, while Roger had to be content with a 
^ituidied Itm. The payment of these annual sums had given die eqnim 4 

IT—* 
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good deal of trouble ; J^ut he thought of it as a merely temporary incon* 
venience; perhaps unreasonably thought so. Osborne was to do great 
things ; take high honours, get a fellowship, mai»ry a long-descende'd 
heiress, live in some of the many uninhabited rooms at the Hall, and help 
the squire in the management of the estate that would some time be his. 
Eoger was to be a clergyman ; steady, slow Roger was just fitted for that, 
and when he declined entering the Church, preferring a life of more 
activity and adventure, Roger was to be anything ; he was useful and prac- 
tical, and fit for all the employments from which Osborne was shut out by 
his fastidiousness, and his (pseudo) genius; so it was well he was an 
eldest son, for ho would never have done to struggle through the world ; 
and as for his settling down to a profession, it would be like cutting blocks 
with a razor ! And now here was Osborne, living at home, but longing 
to be elsewhere ; his allowance stopped in reality ; indeed the punctual 
payment of it during the last year or two had been owing to his mother’s 
exertions ; but nothing had been said about its present cessation by cither 
father or sin : money matters were too sore a subject between them. 
Every now and then the squire threw him a ten-pound note or so ; but 
the sort of suppressed growl with which they were given, and the entire 
uncertainty ns to when he might receive them, rendered any calculation 
based upon their receipt exceedingly vague and uncertain. 

What in the world con I do to secure an income ? ” thought Osborne, 
os he stood on the hearth-rug, his back to a blazing fire, his cup of coficc 
sent up in the rare old china that had belonged to the Hall for generations; 
his dress finished, as dress of Osborne's could hardly fail to be. One could 
hardly have thought that this elegant young man, standing there in tlie 
midst of comfort that verged on luxury, should have been turning over 
that one groat problem in his mind ; but so it was. What can 1 do to 
be sure of a present income ? Things cannot go on as they are. I should 
need support for two or throe years, oven if 1 entered myself at the 
Temple, or Lincoln’s Inn. It would be impossible to live on my pay in 
the army ; besides, 1 should hate that profession. In fact, there are evils 
attending all professions — I couldn't bring myself to be^me a member of 
any I've ever heard of. Perhaps Fm more fitted to lake orders* than 
anything else, but to be oompelled to write weekly sermons whether one 
had anything to lay or not, and, probably, doomed only to associate 
with people below one iu refinement and education 1 Tet poor Aim^ 
muat have money. 1 can’t bear to oompare our dinners here, overloaded 
with joint! and game and iweeta, as Dawson will persist in sending them 
np» with Aimde's two Utile muUon-diops. Yet what would my fitber say 
if he knew Pd married a Frenchwoman ? In hit present mood he'd 
disinheril me| if that is possible; and he'd speak about her in a^way 
I oouldn*! itand. A Roman CathoUo, too I W^U, 1 don't lepmit ii."* Fd 
do it again. Only if my mother had been in good health, if she eouM 
have hesard my story, and known Aimde ! As it is^ I most keep it 
seorel ; but where to get money ? Where to get money t ** 
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Then he bethought him of his poems — would they sell, and bring him 
in money ? In spite of Milton, he thought they might ; and he went to 
fetch his MSS. out of his room. He sate down near the fire, trying to 
study them with a critical eye, to represent public opinion as far as he 
could. He had changed his style since the Mrs. Hemans* days. He was 
essentially imitative in his poetic faculty ; and of late he had followed the 
lead of a popular writer of sonnets. He turned his poems over : they were 
almost equivalent to an autobiographical passage in his life. Arranging 
them in their order, they came as follows : — 

“ To Aim^e, Walking with a Little Child.” 

To Aimee, Singing at her Work.” 

“ To Aim^e, turning away from me while I told my Love.” 

“Aimde’s Confession.” 

“ Aim4e in Despair.” 

“ The Foreign Land in which my Aimee dwells.” 

The Wedding Ring.” 

The Wife.” 

When he came to this last sonnet he put down his bundle of papers and 
began to think. “ The wife.” Yes, and a French wife ; and a Roman 
Catholic wife — and a wife who might be said to have been in service I 
And his father’s hatred of the French, both collectively and individually 
—collectively, as tumultuous brutal ruffians, who murdered their king, 
and committed all kinds of bloody atrocities : individually, as represented 
by “Boney,” and the various caricatures of Johnny Crapaud” that had 
been in full circulation about five-and-twenty years before this time — 
whan the squire had been young and capable of receiving impressions. 
As for the form of religion in which Mrs. Osborne Hamley had been 
brought up, it is enough to say that Catholic emancipation had begun to be 
talked about by some politicians, and that the sullen roar of the majority 
of Englishmen, at the bare idea of it, was surging in the distance with 
Mninous threatenings ; the very mention of such a measure before the 
•<|uire was, as Osborne well knew, like shaking a red flag before a bull. 

And then he considered that if Aimee had had the unspeakable, the 
mcomparable blessing of being bom of English parents^ in the very heart 
of England — ^Warwickshire, for instance — and had never heard of priests, 
or mass, or confession, or the Pope, or Guy Fawkes, but had been bom, 
^ptized, and bred in the Church of England, without having ever seen tho 
outside of a dissenting meeting-house, or a papist chapel — even with all 
these advantages, her having been a (what was the equivalent for ** bonne” 

^ngliah 7 nursery-governess was a term hardly invented) nursery-maid, 
wages paid down once a quarter, liable to be dismissed at a month’s 
and having her tea and sugar doled out to her, would be a diode 
I ^ his fiither^s old ancestral pride that he would hardly ever get over. 

** If he saw her ! ” thought Osborne. If he could but see her i 
I if the eqwize were to see Aim4e, he would also bear her speak her 
I broken Englitb— -prcckms to her husband, as it was in it that she 
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had conlesMd brokenly with her English tongue, that she loved him 
soundly with her French heart — ^and Squire Hamley piqued himself on 
being a good hater of the French. She would make such a loving, 
aweet, docile little daughter to my father — she would go as near as any 
one could towards filling up the blank void in this house, if he could but 
have her ; but he won't ; he never would ; and he shan't have the oppor- 
tunity of scouting her. l’’et if I called her “ Lucy ” in these sonnets ; and 
if they made a great effect — were praised in Blackwood and the Quarterly 
—and all the world was agog to find out the author ; and 1 told him my 
secret — I could if I were successful — think then he would ask who Lucy 
was, and I could tell him all then. If — how 1 hate ‘ ifs.' ^ If me no 
ifs.' My life has been based on ‘ whens ; ' and first they have turned 
to ‘ ifs,’ and then they have vanished away. It was ‘ when Osborne gets 
honours,’ and then ‘ if Osborne,' and then a failure altogether. 1 said 
to Aim4e, ‘ When my mother sees you,' and now it is * If my father saw 
her,' with a very faint prospect of its ever coming to pass.” So he let the 
evening hours How on and disappear in reveries like these ; winding ii]) 
with a sudden determination to try the fate of his poems with a publislK r, 
with the direct expectation of getting money for them, and an ulterior 
fancy that, if successful, they might work wonders with his father. 

When Roger came home Osborne did not let a day pass before telling 
his brother of his plans, lie never did conceal anything long from Roger ; 
the feminine part of his character made him always desirous of a con- 
fidant, and as sweet sympathy as he could extract. But Roger's opinion 
had no effect on Osborne's actions ; and Roger knew this full well, bo 
when Osborne begun with — “ 1 want youi* advice on a plan 1 have got in 
my head," Roger replied: ** Some one told me that the Duke of Welling- 
ton's maxim was never to give advice unless he could enforce its being 
carried into efieot ; now 1 can't do that ; and you know, old boy, you 
don't follow out my advice when you’ve got it." 

" Not always, 1 know. Nut when it does not agree with my own 
opinion. You are thiukbig about this concealment of my marriage ; hut 
you're not up in all the ^tjpt^yances. You know Low fully I meant to 
have done it, if there had kcil neeu that row about my debts ; and then 
my inotlier'a illness and deaili. And now you've no conception how my 
liuher is changed — how irritable he has become ! Wait till you've been 
at home i week 1 . Robinson, Moi^un — ^it'a the same with them all ; but 
worst ojr all with me I " 

Poor lUlow 1 " said Roger ; 1 thought he looked terribly changed \ 

alinitikeii| and hia ruddinem of com|dexioD altered." 

^ Why, he hardly takes half die exercise he used to do, ao it^ ^ 
wonder, lie has Uiroed away all the men off the new works, which wd 
to be audi ea inlennl to him i and because the roan cob stumbled with 
him cue day, and nearly threw him, he won^ ride it ; and yet he wou"^ 
•ell it end buy enother, which would be the sensible plea ; m theie sr« 
Iwo eld horses eeiing thmr he a d s off, whUh he is conmanlly tddnf 
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about money and expense. And that brings me to what I was going 
to say. I’m desperately hard up for money, and so Tve been col- 
lecting my poems — weeding them well, you know — agoing over them 
quite critically, in fact; and I want to ki^ow if you think Deighton 
would publish them. You’ve a name in Cambridge, you know ; and I 
daresay he would look at them if you offered them to him.” 

I can but try,” said Roger ; “ but I’m afraid you won’t get much 
by them.” 

I don’t expect much. I’m a new man, and must make my name. I 
should be content with a hundred. If I’d a hundred pounds I’d set myself 
1o do something. I might keep myself and Aim4e by my writings while 
I studied for the bar ; or, if the worst came to the worst, a hundred 
pounds would take ua to Australia.” 

“ Australia I Why, Osborne, what could you do there ? And leave 
iny lather I I hope you’ll never get your hundred pounds, if that’s the 
use you’ie to make of it! Why, you’d break the squire’s heart.” 

“ It might have done once,” said Osborne, gloomily, “ but it would 
not now. He looks at me askance, and shies away from conversation with 
me. Let me alone for noticing and feeling this kind of thing. It’s this 
very susceptibility to outward things that gives me what faculty I have ; 
and it seems to me as if my bread, and my wife’s too, were to depend 
tq^on it. You’ll soon see for yourself the terms which I am on with 
my father I ” 

Roger did soon see. Ilis father had slipped into a habit of silence at 
meal-limes — a habit which Osborne, who was troubled and anxious 
enough for his own part, had not striven to break. Father and son sate 
togetlier, and exchanged all the necessary speeches connected with the 
occasion civilly enough ; but it was a relief to them when their intercourse 
Was over, aud they separated — the lather to brood over his sorrow and his 
disap] >ointment, which were real aud deep enough, and the injury he had 
received from Lis boy, which w^as exaggemted in his mind by his ignorance 
of tile actual steps Osborne had taken to raise money. If the money- 
lenders had calculated the chances of his lalber's liie or death in making 
their bargain, Osborne himself had thought only of how soon and how 
easily he could get the money requisite for clearing him from all imperious 
elaims at Cambridge, and for enabling him to follow Aim^ to her home 
in Alsace, and for the subseqsient marriage. Aa yet, ^oger had never seen 
his brother’s wife; indeed, he Lad only been taken into Osborne’s full 
cuuddeuce after all was decided in whidh Lis advice could Lave been 
useful And now, in the enforced separation, Oabome’s whole thought, 
Loth the poetical and practical aides of his mind, ran upon the little wife 
^ho was her lonely days in fannhoose lodgings, wondering when 

her bridffpuom husband would come to her next. With such an^en* 
irnwring subject it was, perhaps, no wonder that he unocniacioiialy nq;Ieeted 
his fSoher; but it was none the leas smI at the time, and to be in 

its oofunquencee. 
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^ I may come in and have a pipe with you, sir, mayn’t 1? ” said Roger, 
that first evening, pushing gently against the study-door, which his father 
held only half open. 

“ You’ll not like it,” said the squire, still holding the door against 
him, but speaking in a relenting tone. The tobacco I use isn’t what 
young men like. Better go and have a cigar with Osborne.” 

“ No. I want to sit with you, and I can stand pretty strong tobacco.” 

Roger pushed in, the resistance slowly giving way before him. 

It will make your clothes smell. You’ll have to borrow Osborne’s 
scents to sweeten yourself,” said the squire, grimly, at the same time 
pushing a short smart amber-mouthed pipe to his son. 

‘‘No; I’ll have a churchwarden. Why, father, do you think I’m 
a baby to put up with a doll’s-head like this ? ” looking at the carving 
upon it. 

The squire was pleased in his heart, though he did not choose to show it. 
He only said, “ Osborne brought it me when he came back from Germany. 
That's three years ago.” And then for some time they smoked in silence. 
But the voluntary companionship of his son was very soothing to the 
squire, though not a word might be said. The next speech he made 
showed the direction of his thoughts; indeed his words were always a 
transparent medium through which the current might be seen. 

“ A deal of a man’s life comes and goes in three years — I’ve found that 
out.” And he puffed away at his pipe again. While Roger was tuniing 
over in his mind what answ^cr to make to this truism, the squire again 
stopped his smoking and spoke. 

“ I remember when there was all that fuss about the Prince of Wales 
being made Regent, I road somewhere— I daresay it was in a newspaper — 
that kings and their Iieirs-apparent were always on bad terms. Osborne 
was quite a little chap then : he used to go out riding with me on White 
Surrey ; you won’t remember the pony ure called White Surrey ? ” 

** I romeniber it ; but I thought it a tail horse in those days.” 

“ Ah ! that was because you were such a small lad, you know. I 
had seven lioraes in the stable then — ^not counting the farm-horses. I don't 
recollect having a care then, mcept — she was always delicate, you know. 
But what a beautiful boy Osbortle was ! He was always dressed in black 
velvet — ^it was a foppery, but it wasn't my doing, and it was all right, 
I'm sure. He's a handsome fellow now, bat the sunshine has gone out 
of his face.” 

“ He’s a good deal troubled about tliis money,, and the anxiety be has 
given you,” Mid Roger, racier taking his brother's feelings for granted. 

^‘Not he,” aaid the aquire, taking the pipe out of his mouth, and 
hilling the bowl ao sbaridy against the hob that it broke in pieces. 
“ There ! But never mind I I say, not he, Roger ! Ile’a none troubled 
about the montqf. Il'a easy getting monqr firom Jews if you'ie the 
eldeU MO, and the heir. They just aak, ‘ How old ia your Ather, and 
has he haB a atroke, or a fit? ’ and it's aeltled out of hand, and then they 
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come prowling about a place, and running down the. timber and land 

Don’t let us speak of him ; it’s no good, Roger. He and I are out of 
tune, and it seems to me as if only God Almighty could put us to rights. 
It's thinking- of how he grieved her at last that makes me so bitter with 
him. And yet there’s a deal of good in him,! and he’s so quick and 
clever, if only he’d give his mind to things. Now, you were always slow, 
Roger — all your masters used to say so.” 

Roger laughed a little — 

“ Yes ; I’d many a nickname at school for my slowness,” said he. 

“ Never mind 1 ” said the squire, consolingly. “ I’m sure I don’t. If 
you were a clever fellow hke Osborne yonder, you’d be all for caring for 
books and "svriting, and you’d perhaps find it as dull as he does to keep 
company with a bumpkin-squire Jones like me. Yet I daresay they 
tliink a deal of you at Cambridge,” said he, after a pause, ** since you’ve 
got this fine wranglership ; I’d nearly forgotten that — the news came at 
such a miserable time.” 

“ Well, yes ! They’re always proud of the senior wrangler of the 
year up at Cambridge. Next year I must abdicate.” 

The squire sat and gazed into the embers, still holding his useless 
jiipc-stem. At last he said, in a low voice, as if scarcely aware he had 
got a listener, — ** I used to write to her when she was away in London, 
and tell her the home news. But no letter will reach her now I Nothing 
reaches her 1 ” 

Roger started up. 

“ Where’s the tobacco-box, father ? Let me fill you another pipe I ’* 
and when he had done so, he stooped over his father and stroked his 
cheek. The squire shook his head. 

You’ve only just come home, lad. You don’t know me, as I am 
now-a-daysl Ask Robinson — ^I won’t have you asking Osborne, he 
ought to keep it to himself — but any of the servants will tell you I’m not 
like the same man for getting into passions with them. I used to be 
reckoned a good master, but that is past now ! Osborne was once a little 
hoy, and she was once alive — and I was once a good master — a good 
master — ^yes ! It is all past now.” 

He took up his pipe, and began to smoke afresh, and Roger, after a 
lilcnce of some minutes, began a long story about some Cambridge man’s 
misadventure on tlie hunting-field, telling it with such humour that the 
«iuire was beguiled into hearty laughing. When they rose to g^to bod 
his father said to Roger, — 

^ Well, we*Te had a pleasant evening — at least, I have. But perhapa 
you have not ; for I’m but poor company now, I know.” 

I don’t know when Tve passed a happier evening, father,” said 
Bpgor. And he wpoke truly, though he did not trouble himself t6 find 
out the eauae of hia happineta. 


17-5 



O wild raring west winds .... 

Oh ! where do ye rise from, and where do ye die ? 

The question which is put in these lines is one which has posed the 
ingenuity of all who have ever thought on it ; and though theories have 
repeatedly been propounded to answer it, yet one and all fail, and we 
again recur to the words of Him who knew all things and said, The wind 
bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but const not 
tell whence it cometh or whither it goeth.” 

However, though we cannot assign exactly the source whence the 
winds rise or the goal to which they tend, the labours of meteorologists 
have been so far successful as to enable us to understand the causes of the 
great currents of air, and even to map out the winds which prevail ut 
diiTerent seasons in the various quarters of the globe. The problem which 
has thus been solved is one vastly more simple than that of saying why 
the wind changes on any particular day, or at what spot on the earth's 
surface a [^articular current begins or ends. Were these questions solved, 
there would be an end to all uncertainty about weather. There need be 
no ibar that the farmer would lose his crops owing to the change of 
weather, if the advent of every shower had been foretold by an Unerriug 
guide, and tlie precise day of the break in the weather predicted weeks 
and mouths before. This is the ]ioiut on which weather-prophets — 
** astro-meteorologists they call themselves uow-a-days — still venture 
tljeir predictions, undismayed by their reported and glaring failures. It 
has been well remarked that not one of these prophets foretold tlic dry 
weather which lasted fur so many weeks during the last summer ; yet, even 
at the present day, there are people who look to tlie almanacks to see what 
wcutUicr is to be expected at u given date ; and even the prophecies o)' 
** Old Moore " hnd, or used to find within a very few years, an ample 
credence. In fact, if vre are to believe tlie opinions propounded by the 
positive philoeopbere of the presimt day, we must admit that it is a^urvi 
to plaoe any limits on the possibility of predicting natural phenomena, 
inasmuch as all operations of nature obey fixed and unalterable laws, 
which %re all discoverable by the unaided mind of man. 

True aoienoe, we may venture to say, is more modest than these 
gentleaien would have us to think it *, and though in the particular 
bnupiob of knowledge of which we are how treating, daily proplieciei 
(or **fbreoam%^ as Admiral Fitamy is oarefiil to call them,) of weather 
appear in the newsp^iefa, yet theee ate not announced dogmiatioally, and 
no atlompl ia made in them to Ibreteii weather Ibr more than lhrqr*et^t 
hours ia advaaoe. We are not goingto discuss the question of sioilBS and 
iienn^sigaals at present, so we shall prooesd to the subjeol in hand— the 
oidiaaiy windHnirrsnte of the earth; and in (q[>eskiag exf these AsU 
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confine ourselves as far as possible to well-known fuid recorded facti, 
biinging in each case the best evidence which we can adduce to support 
the theories which thay be broached. 

What*. then, our readers will ask, is the cause of the winds? The 
simple answer is — the Sun. Let us see, now, how this indefatigable agent, 
who appears to do almost everything on the surface of the earth, from 
painting pictures to driving steam-engines, as George Stephenson used to 
maintain that he did, is able to raise the wind. 

If you light a fire in a room, and afterwards stop up every chink by 
which air can gain access to the fire, except the chimney, the fire will go 
out in a short time. Again, if a lamp is burning on the table, and you 
stop up the chimney at the top, the lamp will go out at once. The reason 
of this is that the fiame, in each case, attracts the air, and if either the 
supply of air is cut off below, or its escape above is checked, the fiame 
cannot go on burning. This explanation, however, does not bear to be 
pushed too far. The reason that the fire goes out if the supply of air is 
cut off is, that the fiame, so to speak, feeds on air; while the sun cannot be 
said, in any sense, to be dependent on the earth’s atmosphere for the fuel 
for his fire. We have chosen the illustration of the flame, because the 
facts are so well known. If, instead of a lamp in the middle of a room, 
we were to hang up a large mass of iron, heated, we should find that 
currents of uir set in from all sides, rose up above it, and spread out when 
they reached the ceiling, descending again along the walls. The existence 
of these currents may be easily proved by sprinkling a handful of fine 
chafif about in the room. What is the reason of the circulation thus pro- 
duced ? The iron, imless it be extremely hot, as it is when melted by 
Mr. Bessemer’s process, does not require the air in order to keep up its 
heat ; and, in fact, the constant supply of Ifesh air cools it, as the metal 
gives away its own heat to the air as fast as the particles of the latter 
come in contact with it. Why, then, do the currents arise ? Because 
the air, when heated, expands or gets lighter, and rises, leaving an empty 
space, or vacuum, where it was before. Then the* surrounding cold air 
being elastic, forces itself into the open space, and gets heated in its turn. 

From this tve cun see that there w'ill be a constant tendency in tlie air 
to flow towards that point on the earth's surface where the temperature is 
highest — or, all other things being equal, to that point where the sun may 
be at that moment in the zenith. Accordingly, if the eartli's surface were 
either entirely dry land, or entirely water, and tlxe sun were continually 
in the plane of the equator, we should expect to find the direction of the 
great wind-currents permanent and tmchaDge(t.throughuat the year. The 
true state of the case is, however, that these conditiotis are rtry far from 
being fulfilled. Every one knows that the sun is not always immeiliatdy 
over the equator, but that he is at the tropic of Cancer in June, and at 
the tropic of Gapiioom in December, passing the equator twice cnreiy year 
at the equinoxes. Here, then, we have one cause which diatarhi the 
regular flow of the wind-cutsenta. The effect of this knmtcrialljiitfiriaaed 
by the extraneiy a it i ti ai y way ia wLkh the diy land haa been diatri* 
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buted over the globe. The Northern hemisphere contains the whole of 
Europe, Asia, and North America, the greater part of Africa, and a 
portion of South America ; while in the Southern hemisphere we only 
find the remaining portions of the two last-named continents, with 
Australia and some of the large islands in its vicinity. Accordingly, 
during our summer there is a much greater area of dry land exposed to 
the nearly vertical rays of ihe sun than is the case during our winter. 

Let us see for a moment how this cause acts in modifying the direction 
of the wind-currents. We shall find it eauer to make this intelligible if 
we take an illustration from observed facts. It takes about five times as 
much heat to raise a ton weight of water through a certain range of 
temperature, as it does to produce the same effect in the case of a ton of 
rock. Again, the tendency of a surface of dry land to give out heat, and 
consequently to warm the air above it, and cause it to rise, is very much 
greater than that of a surface of water of equal area. Hence we can at 
once see the cause of the local winds which arc felt every day in calm 
weather in islands situated in hot climates. During the day the island 
becomes very hot, and thus what the French call a courant ascendant " 
is set in operation. The air above the land gets hot and rises, while the 
colder air which is on the sea all round it flows in to fill its place, and is 
felt as a cool sea-breeze. During the night these conditions are exactly 
reversed : the land can no longer get any heat from the sun, as he has set, 
while it is still nearly ao liberal in parting with its acquired heat as it was 
before. Accordingly, it soon becomes cooler than the sea in its neigh- 
bourhood ; and the air, instead of rising up over it, sinks do^vn upon it, 
and fiows out to sea, producing a land-wind. 

These conditions ore, apparently, nearly exactly fulfilled in the region 
of the monsoons, with the exception that the change of wind takes place 
at intervals of six months, and not every twelve hours. In tliis district — 
which extends over Uie southern portion of Asia and the Indian Ocean — 
the wind for Imlf tho year blows from one point, and for the other half 
from that which is directly opposite. The winds are North-east and 
South-west in Hindustan ; and in Java, at tlic other side of the equator, 
tlicy arc South-east and North-west. The cause of the winds— monsoons 
they are called, ih>m an Arabic word, mousim, meaning season — ^is not 
quite so easily explained, that of the ordinary land and sea breezes to 
which we have just rewaid- Their origin is to bo sought for in the 
tconperate zone, and no| Wtween the tropica. The reason of this is that 
tlie districts towards whiah the air is sucked in are not those which are 
absolutely holiest, but those where the rare&ction of the air is greatest. 
When Ihe air beoMnea fighier it is said to be rarefied, and this rare&clkMi 
ought mipaimUy to be greatest where the temperature is highest. This 
would be the ease if tihe air were the cmly oonmitnent of our atmeepbere. 
There is, however, important dirturbiiig agent to be taken into 

coaaUeiatioii, tis. Mueous vapour. There » always, when it la not 
adiiall^ lainiug, a |j^antt^ of wat^ rang from tho aurfima of the aea 
and from etoiy expqaad waieiHnr^MM^ and nuagiing with the air. Thai 
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water is perfectly invisible : as it is in the form of vapour, it is true 
steam, and its presence only becomes visible when it is condensed so as to 
form a cloud« The hotter the air is, the more of this aqueous vapour is it 
able to hold in the invisible condition. 

We shall natufally expect to find a greater amount of this steam in 
the air at places situated near the coast, than at those in the interior of 
continents, and this is actually the case. The amount of ratefaction which 
the dry air on the sea-coast of Hindustan undergoes in summer, is partially 
compensated for by the increased tension of the aqueous vapour, whose pre- 
sence in the air is due to the action of the sun's heat on the surface of the 
Indian Ocean. In the interior of Asia there is no great body of water to be 
found, and the winds from the south lose most of the moisture which they con- 
tain in passing over the Himalayas. Accordingly the air here is extremely 
dry, and a compensation, similar to that which is observed in Hindustan, 
cannot take place. It is towards this district that the wind is sucked in, 
and the attraction is sufficient to draw a portion of the South-east trade- 
wind across the line into the Northern hemisphere. In our winter the 
region where the rarefaction is greatest is the continent of Australia ; and 
accordingly, in its turn, it sucks the North-enst trade-wind of the Northern 
hemisphere across the equator. Thus we see that in the region which 
extends from the coast of Australia to the centre of Asia wc have mon- 
soons, or winds which change regularly every six months. As to the 
directions of the different monsoons, we shall discuss them when wx have 
disposed of the trade-winds — which ought by rights, as Professor Dove 
observes, rather to be considered as an imperfectly developed monsoon, 
tlian the latter to be held as a modification of the former. 

The origin of the trade-winds is to be sought for, as before, in the 
licating power of the sun, and their direction is a result of the figure of the 
earth, and of its motion on its axis. When the air at the equator rises, 
that in higher latitudes on either side flows in, and would be felt as a 
North wind or as a South wind respectively, if the earth's motion on its 
axis did not affect it. The figure of the earth is pretty nearly that of a 
sphere, and, as it revolves round its axis, it is evident that those points 
on its surface, which are situated at the greatest distance from the axis, 
^ill have to travel over a greater distance in the same time than those 
vhich are near it. Thus, for instance, London, which is nearly under the 
parallel of 50^, has only to travel about three-fiflhs of the distance which 
a place like Quito, situated under the equator, has to travel in the same 
time. A person situated in London is carried, imperceptibly to himseU^ 
fy the motion of the earth, through 15,000 miles towards the eastward in 
the twenty-fimr hottrs ; while another at Quito is carried through 25,000 
tuilci in the same time. Accordingly, if the Londoner, preserviog hisown 
me of motion, were euddenly transferred to Quito, he would be left 
10,000 miles b^ind the other in the coarse of the twenJj-foiir hoaisi or 
^ould appour to be moving in the opposite direction, from East to Weet, at 
the rale of aboni 400 miles sa hour. Tbe CMe would just as if o 
wore to bo thnnfn into a xailwajcairiage which was moving at fiall 
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fipeed; he Would appear to bis fellow-passengers to be moving in tbe 
opposite direction to them, while in reality the motion of progression was 
in the ttain, not in the person who was thrown into it. The air is trans* 
ferred from high to low latitudes, but this change is gradual, and the 
earth, accordingly, by means of the force of friction, is able to retard 
its relative velocity before it reaches the tropics, so that its actual velocity, 
though still considerable, is far below 400 miles an hour. 

This wind comes &om high latitudes, and becomes more and more 
easterly, reaching Us as a nearly true North-east wind ; and as it gets into 
lower latitudes becoming more and more nearly East, and forming a belt 
of North-east vrind all round the earth on the Northern side of the equator. 
In the Southern hemisphere, there is a similar belt of permanent winds, 
which are, of course, South-easterly instead of North-easterly. These 
belts are not always at equal distances at each side of the equator, as 
their position is dependent on the situation of the zone of niaftimum 
temperature for the time being. When we reach the actual district where 
the air rises, we find the easterly direction of the wind no longer so 
remarkable, as has been noticed by Basil Hall and others. The reason ia, 
that by the time that the air reaches the district where it rises, it has 
obtained by means of its Irictiuu with the earth's surface a rate of motion 
round the earth's axis, nearly equal to that of the earth's surface itself. 

The trado-wind zones, called, by the Si>aniards, the Ladies' Sea ’* — 
Kl Golfo dt las Datnaa — because havigatiou on a sea where the wind 
never changed was so easy, sliift their position according to the apparent 
motion of tlie sun in the ecliptic. In the Atlantic the North-east trade 
begins in summer in the latitude of the Azures ; in winter it commences 
to tlie south of the Canaries. 

In tlie actual trade-wind zones rain very seldom falls, any more tliaii 
it does in these countries when the East wind bus well set in. The reason 
of this is, Uiat tlie air on its passage from high to low latitudes is con- 
tinually becoming warmer and w^armer. According os its temperature 
risea, its povrer of dissolving (so to speak) water increases also, and so it 
ia conaUmtJy increasing its burden of W’ater until it reaches the end of its 
journey, where it rises into tlic higher regions of the atmosphere, and 
there is suddenly cooled. The chilling process condenses, to a great extent, 
the aqueous vapour ddMiined in the trade-wind air, and causes it to fall in 
oonataat diaohargea of heavy itun. Throughout the tropics the rainj 
aeaaou ooincidea with that }ieriod at which Uic sun is in the zenith, and in 
this region the heavieai rainfidi on the globe is observed. The wettest 
plaea in tbe world, Cbenmpoonjee, ia aituated in the Coa^a Hills, about 
S60 milea KoithHMHa of Calcutta, just outaide the torrid zone. There the 
ralufidl ia upwards of 600 inches in the year, or twenty times as much as 
it ia on tbe Weal ooaala of BooUand and Ireland. However, in such 
ealfWM cases aa^ttuSi there are odm* carcomstancea to be taken into con- 
iMeiaiioiii sneb m tbs poailion of tbe locality as rogaxda mountain ebainS} 
wbieb sMiyeaiamllmcloiidi w one partioular wpolim 

ToMtan «» ^wiad; Whwliw iiir nM «t tfw viurtodal 
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the trade-wind zone, it flows away above the lower trade-wind current. 
The existence of an upper current .in the tropics is Well known. Volcanic 
ashes, which have fallen in several of the West; Indian Islands on several 
occasioni^. have been traced to volcanoes which lay to the westward of the 
locality where the ashes fell, at a time when there was no West wind 
blowing at the sea-level. To take a recent instance : ashes fell at Kingston, 
Jamaica, in the year 1835, and !it is satisfactorily proved that they had 
been ejected from the volcano of Coseguina, on the Pacific shore of Central 
America, and must consequently have been borne to the Eastward by an 
upper current counter to the direction of the easterly winds Which were 
blowing at the time at the sea-level. 

Captain Maury supposes that when the air rises, at either side of the 
equator, it crosses over into the opposite hemisphere, so that there is a 
constant intSerchange of nir going on between the Northern and Southern 
hemispheres. This he has hardly sufficiently proved, and his views are 
not generally accepted. One of the arguments on which he lays great 
stress in support of his theory is, that on certain occasions dust has fallen 
in various ptu'is of Western Europe, and that in it there have been dis- 
covered microscopical animals similar to those which are found in South 
America. This appears to be scaicely an incontrovertible proof; os 
Admiral Fitzroy observes : — Certainly such insects may be found in 
Brazil ; but does it follow that they are not also in Africa under nearly 
the same parallels?” 

This counter-current, or “ anti-trade,” as Sir J. Herschel has called it, 
is at a high level in the atmosphere between the tropics, far above the 
top of tlie highest mountains; but at the exterior edge of the ttode-Wind 
zone, it descends to the surface of the ground. The Canary Islands are 
situated close to this edge, and accordingly we find that there is always a 
Westerly wind at the summit of the Peak of Teneriffe, while the wind at 
the sea*lcvel, in the same island, is easterly throughout the summer 
mouths. Professor Piuzzi Smith, who lived for some time on the top of 
that mountain making astronomical observations, has recorded some very 
interesting details of the conflicts between the two currents, which he was 
able to observe accurately from his elevated position. In winter the trade- 
wind zone is situated to the south of its summer position in latitude, aUd 
St this season the South-west wind b felt at the sea-level in the Cannry 
Islands, ftimibr facts to thesehave been observed in other localities where 
there are high mountains situated on the edge of the trade-wind zone, as, 
for instance, Mouna Loa in the Sandwrich Islands. There can therelblw 
be no doubt that the warm moist West wind which b felt so generally in 
the temperate zones, b really the air retoming to the Poles fiioin the 
aqoator, which b— now a South-west direction on its telurti 

journey, o#mg to conditions the reverse of those wbicli iinpested to il n 
^'orA-eaii motion on its way towards the equator. Thb, is Snr 
fhioth-Wist wind, whidt b so prevalsttt in the North Atlenlio Oeeen ihil 
the voyege iiom Europe to America b not unfrequently ealled die 
lrip,inoQttl»-dirihioihm to Ihedown-hlU These etc the 
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“ brave West wind*” of Maury, whose refreshing action on the soil he 
never tires of recapitulating. 

The South-west monsoons of Hindustan, which blow from May to 
October, and the North-west monsoons of the Java seas, which are felt 
between November and April, owe their westerly motion to a cause 
similar to that of the anti-trades which we have just described. To take 
the case of the monsoons of Hindustan : we have seen above how the 
rarefaction of the air in Central Asia attracts the South-east trade-wind of 
the Southern hemisphere across the equator. This air, when it moves 
from the equator into higher latitudes, brings with it the rate of motion, 
to the eastward, of the equatorial regions which it has lately left, and is 
felt as a South-west wind. Accordingly, the directions of the monsoons 
are thus accounted for. In the winter months the true North-east trade- 
wind is felt in Hindustan ; while in the summer months its place is taken 
by the South-east trade of the Southern hemisphere, making its appearance 
as the South-west monsoon. In Java, conditions exactly converse to these 
ore in operation, and the winds arc South-east from April to November, 
and North-west during the rest of the year. 

The change of one monsoon to the other is always accompanied by 
rough weather, called in some places the “ breaking- out ” of the monsoon; 
just as with us the equinox, or change of the season from summer to winter, 
and vies versd^ is marked by Windy 'weather,’’ or “ Equinoctial gales.” 

The question may, however, well be asked, why there are no monsoons 
in the Atlantic Ocean ? 

In the *first place, the amount of rarefaction which the air in Africa and 
in Brasil undergoes, in the respective hot seasons of those regions, is far 
lets oonsidorable than that which is observed in Asia and Australia at the 
corresponding seasons. 

Secondly, in tlic case of the Atlantic Ocean, the two districts towards 
which tlie air is attracted are situated within tlie torrid zone, while in the 
Indian Ocean they are quite outside the tropics, and in the temperate 
zones. Accordingly, even if the suction of tlie air across the equator did 
take place to the same extent in the former case as in the latter, the 
extreme contrast in direction between the two moDsoons would not be 
perceptible to the mine extent, owing to tht fact that the same amount of 
weeting could not be imiiarted to the wind, because it had not to travel 
into each high latiludee on either aide of the equator. A tendency to the 
production of the phenomenon of the monsoons is observable along the 
ooait of Guinea, where winds irom the South and South-west are very 
genemUy Mt. These winds are not really the South-east trade-wind, 
which hat been attraoted morose the line into the Northern bemiqdiere- 
Thigr oqghl rather to be conoidered as of the eame nature as the land end 
oea breeeei beiwe referre d to, einoe we ind it to be very genaraDj the 
eeee^ lhal in wgm oUmatee the ordinaiy wiod-enmnte undergo a 
dedee ri en to a greater or lees extent along a ooBat*line audi aa that of 
Qiiinea, BraaU, or the North of Australia. 

Oar teadars ayqr psshaia adk why it is, that when we all^ that the 
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whole of the winds of the globe owe their origin to a regular circulation 
of the air from the Polar regions to -the equator, and back again, we do 
not find more definite traces of such a circulation in the winds of our 
own latitudes 7 The answer to this is, that the traces of this circulation 
are easily discovei^ble if we only know how. to look for them. In the 
Mediterranean Sea, situated near the Northern edge of the trade-wind 
zone, the contrast between the equatorial and Polar currents of air is very 
decidedly marked. The two conflicting winds are known under various 
names in different parts of the district. The Polar current, on its way to 
join the trade-wind, is termed the Tramontane,’* in other parts the 
“ Bora,” the “ Maestral,” &c. ; while the return trade-wind bringing rain 
is well known under the name of the Sirocco.” In Switzerland the same 
wind is called the “ Fohn,” and is a warm wind, which causes the ice and 
snow to melt rapidly, and constantly brings with it heavy rain. 

In these latitudes, the contrast is not so very striking, but even here 
every one knows that the only winds which last for more than a day or 
two at a time are the North-east and the South-west winds, the former 
of which is dry and cold, the latter moist and warm. The difference 
between these winds is much more noticeable in winter than in summer, 
inasmuch as in the latter season Hussia and the Northern part of Asia 
enjoy, relatively to the British islands, a much higher temperature than 
is the case in winter ; so that, the air which moves from those regions 
during the summer months docs not come to us from a climate which is 
colder than our own, but from one which is warmer. 

So far, then, we have attempted to trace the ordinary wind-currents, 
but as yet there are very many questions connected therewith which are 
not quite sufficiently explained. To mention one of these, we hear from 
many observers on the late Arctic expeditions, that the most marked 
characteristic of the winds in the neighbourhood of Baffin’s Bay, is the 
great predominance of North-westerly winds. It is not as yet decided, 
nor can it ever be satisfactorily decided, how fur to the northward and 
westward this phenomenon is noticeable. The question then is, Whence 
does this North-west wind come ? 

As to the causes of the sudden changes of wind, and of storms, they 
are as yet shrouded in mystery, and we cannot have much expectation 
tliat in our lifetime at least much will be done to unravel the web. 
Meteorology is a very young science — if it deserves the title of soienoe 
St all — and until observations for a long series of years shall hare been 
made at many stations, we ahall not be in the possesnon of trustworthy fiiets 
on which to ground our reasoning. It is merely shoving the difficult a 
Btep farther off to assign these irregular variations to atmospheric wares. 
It will be time enoogfa to reason accurately about the weather and its 
changes^ when we aaoertain what these atmoi^hcric wares are, and what 
causes them. Until the ** astro-meteorologisto*’ will tell us the principles 
on wbkt their ealeiiktioiis are baaed, we must decline to receire their 
ptedictioiis aa worthy of any credence whaterer. 
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An old man's tale, a tale for men grey-hair’d. 
Who wear, thro* second childhood, to the liord. 


*Tis two- and -thirty eummers since I came 
To school the village lads of Inverglen. 

My lather was a shepherd old and poor, 

W'ho, dwelling 'uiong the clouds on norland hills, 

His tartan plaidie on, and by li^s side 

His shoep-dog running, redden’d with the winds 

'J'hat wliistle saltJy south from Polar seas : 

1 follow’d in his footsteps when a boy, 

And knew by heart the mountains round our honie ; 
Hut when I went to Kdinglass, to learn 
At college there, 1 looked about the place, 

Aud heard the murmur of the busy streets 

Around me, in a dream ; — and only saw 

The clouds that sui»w around the mountain tops, 

Tiie mists that chase the phantom of the mouu 
In lonely iiiouittaiu turiiA, — ^und heard the while. 

Not footsteps sounding hollow to aud fro, 

Hut wduds sough-sougliuig thro* the woods of pine. 
Time jjaased ; and day by da 3 ’ those sights and sounds 
Grew fuiater,— <ill tliey troubled me no more. 

O Willie, Willie, are 3 'ou sleeping sound ? 

And can you feel tlie stone that 1 Lave placed 
Yonder above you ? Are you dead, my doo ? 

Or did you aee the shining Hand that parts 
The clouds above, and becks tlie bounie birds. 

Until they wing away, and human eyes, 

Thai watch them till they vanish in the blue, 

Uroop and gt^w tearful T Ay, 1 ken, 1 ken, 

X*m talking fidlj* but 1 loved the child 1 
He was tiba bmveai aoho i ar in the school t 
He came to teach the very ckMuinie — 

Af«^ with ny lyait Icoka and aleepy haatt I 
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O well I mind tlie day his mother brought 
Her tiny trembling tot with yellow hair, 

Her tiny poor-clad tot bix summers old, 

' And left him seated lonely on a form 
Before my desk. He neither wept nor gloom'd ; 

But waited silently, with shoeless feet 
Swinging above the door ; in wonder eyed 
The maps upon the walls, the big black board, 

The slates and books and copies, and my own 
Gray hose and clumpy boots ; last, fixing gaze 
Upon a monster spider's- web that filled 
One corner of the whitewash’d ceiling, watch'd 
The speckled traitor jump and jink about, 

Till he forgot my unfamiliar eyes. 

Weary and strange and old. ‘‘ Come here, my bairn ! ” 

And timid as a lamb he seedled up. 

What do they call ye ? ” ‘‘ Willie,” coo'd the wean, 

Up-peeping slyly, scraping with his feet. 

I put my hand uj)on his yellow hair, 

And cheer’d him kindly. Then I bade him lift 
The small black bell that stands behind the door 
And ring the shouting laddies from their play. 

“ Kun, Willie I ” And he ran, and eyed the bell. 

Stoop'd o'er it, seemed afraid that it would bite. 

Then grasped it firm, and as it jingled gave 
A timid cry — next laughed to hear the sound — 

And ran full merry to the door and rang, 

And rang, and rang, while lights of music lit 
His pallid cheek, till, shouting, panting hard, 

In run the big rough laddies from their play. 

Then rapping sharply on the desk I drove 
The laddies to their seats, and beckon'd up 
The stranger — smiling, bade him seat himstsif 
And hearken to the rest. Two weary hours 
Buzz-buzz, boom-boom, went on the noise of school, 

'W'hile Willie sat ly gi listen’d open-mouth'd ; 

Till school was over, and the big and small 
Flew home in fiocks. But Willie stayed behind. 

1 beckon'd to the mannoch with a smile, 

And took him on my knee and crack'd and talk'd* 

First, he was timid ; next, grew bashful ; next. 

He warm'd and told me stories of his home. 

Ills father, mother, listen, brothers, all ; 

A»d how, srhen strong and big, he meant to buy 
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A gig to drive his iather to the kirk ; 

And how he longed to be a dominie : 
Such simple prattle as 1 plainly see 
You smile at. But to little children God 
Has given wisdom and mysterious power 
Which beat the mathematics. Queurere 
Verum in Mylvia Academic Sir, 

Is meet for men who can alford to dwell 
For ever in a garden, reading books 
Of morals and the logic. Good and well 1 
Give me such tiny truths as only bloom 
Like red-tipt gowans at the hallanstone, 
Or kindle softly, flashing bright at times, 
In fufiing cottage fires ! 


The laddie still 
Was seated on my knee, when at the door 
We heard a 8crape>scrape>Bcraping : Willie prick’d 
llis ears and listen’d, then he clapt his hands — 

** Hey I Donald, Donald, Donald ! ” [See ! the rogue 
Looks up and blinks his eyes — he knows his name 1] 
Hey, Donald, Donald I’’ Willie cried. At that, 

I taw bcneatli me, at the door, a Dog— 

The very collie dozing at your feet, 

His nose between his paws, his eyes half closed. 

At sight of Willie, with a joyful bark 
He leapt and gamboll’d, eyeing me the wliilc 
In queer suspicioti ; and Uie mannoch peeped 
Into my face, while patting Donald’s back — 

It’s Donald ! he has come to take me home ! ” 

An old man’s tsle, a tale for men gray -hair'd, 

Who wear, thro’ second childhood, to the grave I 
I’ll hasten on. Thenoeforward Willie came 
Daily to school, and daily to the door 
Camt Donald trotting ; and they homeward went 
Together— Willie walking slow but sure, 

And Donsld trotting sagely by his side. 

[Ay, Donald, he if dead ! be stiU, old man !] 

What link existed, human or divine, 

Between the tiny lot aix summers old. 

And ytmder lift of mine upon the hills 

Among the mists and stonna ? ’tis strange, *tis strange I 

But when I litbk’d on WUUe’e ftoe, it seemed 

That 1 had known it in tome heenteous lift 
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That 1 had left behind me in the north. 

This fancy grew and grew, till oft I sat — 

The school buzz-buzzing round me — and would seem 
'To be among the mists, the tracks of rain, 

Nearling the hueless silence of the snow. 

Slowly and surely I began to feel 
That I was all alone in all the world, 

And that my mother and my father slept 
Far, far away, in some forgotten kirk — 

Remember'd but in dreams. Alone at nights, 

I read my Bible more and Euclid less. 

For, mind you, like my betters, I had been 
Half scoffer, half believer ; on the whole, 

I thought the life beyond a useless di-eam, 

Best left alone, and shut my eyes to things 
That puzzled mathematics. But at last 
When Willie Baird and I grew friends, and thoughts 
Came to me ftom beyond my father's grave, 

I found 'twas pleasant late at e'en to read 
My Bible — haply, only just to pick 
Some easy chapter for my pet to learn — 

Yet night by night my soul was guided on 
Like a blind man some angel hand convoys. 

I cannot frame in speech the thoughts that filled 
This grey old brow, the feelings dim and warm 
Tliat sooth'd the throbbings of this weary heart ! 

But when I placed my hand on Willie's head, 

Warm sunshine tingled from the yellow hair 
Thro’ trembling fingers to my blood within ; 

And when I looked in Willie's stainless eyes 
I saw the empty ether floating gray 
O'er shadowy mountains murmuring low witli winds ; 
And often when, in his old-fashion'd way, 

He question’d me, I seemed to hear a voice 
From far away, that mingled with the cries 
Haunting the regionf where the round red sun 
Is all alone with God among the snow. 

Who made the stars? and if within his hand 
He caught and held one, would his fingers bum ? 

If I, the grsy-hair'd dominie, was dug 
From out a ca bb age garden su^ as he 
Was found in 7 if, when bigger, he would wear 
Gray homespun hose and eJumij boots like mine. 
And have a ho us e to dweO in eU alone ? 
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ThuB 'wotild lie gueation^ aeated on lajr knee, 

While Donald (wheeaht, old man 1) stretched fy&rt limbs 
Under my chair, contented, Open-mouth*d 
He hearken’d to the tales I loved to tell 
About Sir William Wallace and the Bruce, 

And the sweet Jady on the Scottish throne, 

Whose crown was colder than a l)and of ice, 

Yet seem’d a sunny crown whene’er she smiled ; 

With many tales of genii, giants, dwarfs, 

And little folk, that play at jing-fi-ring 
On beds of harebells ’neatb the silver morn ; 

Stories and rhymes and songs of Wonder-land ; 

How Tammas Ercildoune in Eldand dwelt, 

How Galloway’s mermaid comb’d her golden hair, 

How Tammas Thumb stuck in the spider’s- web. 

And fought and fought, a needle for his sword. 

Dying liis weapon in the crimson blood 
Of the foul traitor with the poison’d fangs ! 

And when we read the Holy Book, the child 
"Would think and think o’er parts he loved the best ; 

The draught of fish, the Child that sat so wise 
In the g-eat Temple, Herod’s cruel law 
To slay the weans, or— oflencst of all — 

The crucifixion of the Good Kind Man 
Who loved the weans and was a wean himself. 

He speir’d of death ; and were the sleepers cold 
Down in the dark wet earth ? and was it God 
Tlint put the grass and flowers in the kirk-yard ? 

What kind of dwelling-place waa heaven above? 

And was it full of flowers? and were there schools 
And dominies there ? and was it fur away ? 

Then, with a look that made your eyes grow dim, 
Clasping his Wee white hands round Donald’s neck, 

** Do doggies gang to heaven ? ” he would ask ; 

Would Donald gang ? ” and keek’d in Donald’s face, 
While Donald blink’d with meditative gaxe, 

Aa if he knew full hrawly what we said. 

And ponder’d o’er it, wiser far than we. 

But how I answer'd, how explain'd, these things, 

I know not. OB I eould not spesk at all. 

Yet every question made me think of things 
Foigottsfo, pussled ao, and when I etrove 
To reason pussled me so much the more, 

Thai, ^ ^ winds, I went 

onward lo the msik In Willie's way. 
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Took most for granted, laid down premises 
Of Faith, imagined, gave my wit the reins, 

And oft on nights at e’en, to my surprise, 

Felt palpably an angel’s glowing face 
Glimmering down upon me, while mine eyes 
Dimm’d their old orbs with tears that came unbid 
To bear the glory of the light they saw. 

So summer passed. Yon chestnut at the door 
Scatter’d its burnish’d leaves and made a sound 
Of wind among its branches. Every day 
Came Willie, seldom going home again 
Till near the sunset : wet or dry he came : 

Oft in the rainy weather carrying 
A big umbrella, under which he walked — 

A little fairy in a parachute, 

Blown hither, thither, at the wind’s wild will. 
Pleased was my heart to see his pallid cheeks 
Were gathering rosy-posies, that his e 3 »'es 
Were softer and less sad. Then, with a gust. 

Old Winter tumbled shrieking from the hills, 

11 is white hair blowing in the wind. 

The house 

AVhere Willie’s mother lives is scarce a mil© 

From yonder hallan, if you take a cut 
Before you reach the village, crossing o’er 
Green meadows till you reach the road again ; 

But he who thither goes along the road 
Loses a reaper’s mile. The summer long 
Wee Willie came and went across tho fields : 

He loved the smell of flowers and grass, the sight 
Of cows and sheep, the changing stalks of wlieat, 

And he was weak and small. When winter came, 
Still caring not a straw for wind or rain 
Came Willie and the collie; till by night 
Down fell the snow, and fell three nights and days. 
Then ceased. The ground was white and ankle-deep 
The window of the siihool was threaded o*er 
With flowers of hueless ice — Frost’s unseen hands 
Prick’d yon from head to foot with tingling heat ; 
The shouting uzehins, yonder on the green. 

Played snowballs. In the school a cheery fire 
Was kindled every day, and cveiy day 
When Willie came he had the w a r m est seat. 

And eveiy day old Donald, |ninetiiAl, camo 
To join m alUf labour in iM lowe. 
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Three days and nights the snow had mistily fall'n. 
It lay long miles along the country-side, 

White, awful, silent. In the keen cold air 
There was a hush, a sleepless silentness. 

And mid it all, upraising eyes, you felt 

God’s breath upon your face ; and in your blood, 

Though you were cold to touch, was flaming fire, 

Such as within the bowels of the earth 

Burnt at the bones of ice, and wreath’d them roimd 

With grass ungrown. 


One day in school I saw. 

Through threaded window-panes, soft, snowy flakes. 
Swim with unquiet motion, mistily, slowly, 

At intervals ; but when the boys were gone. 

And in ran Donald with a dripping nose. 

The air was clc^ and gray as glass. An hour 
Sat Willie, Donald, and myself around 
The murmuring fire, and then with tender hand 
I wrapt a comforter round Willie’s throat, 

Button’d his coat around him close and warm, 
off he ran with Donald, happy-eyed, 

And merry, leaving fairy prints of feet 
Behind him on the snow. I watch’d them fade 
Round the white curve, and, turning wuth a sigh, 
Came in to sort the room and smoke a pipe 
Before tlie fire. Here, dreamingly and alone, 

1 mi and smoked, and in the fire saw clear 
The norland mountains, white and cold with snow, 
That crumbled silently, and moved, and changed,— 
When suddenly the air grew sick and dark. 

And fi’om th# distance came a hollow sound, 

A murmur Blee the moan of far-off seas. 

I started to my Yeet, look’d out, and knew 
The winter wind was whistling from the clouds 
To lash tlMl anow-olothed plain, and to myself 
I propheided a storm before the night. 

Then with an icj pain, an eldritch gleam, 

1 thought of Willie; but 1 oheerM luy heart. 

He’s home, and with his mother, long ere this ! ** 
While dms I stood the hollow murmur grew 
Deeper, the wold grew darker, and the snow 
Rush’d downward, whirling in a shadowy mast. 

1 walked to yonder doer and €|ieaed it. 

Whirr 1 the wind swung it from me with a dangt 
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And in upon me with an iron-like crash 

Swoop’d in the drift. With pinch’d sharp face I gazed 

Out on the storm I Dark, dark was all I A mist, 

A blinding, whirling mist, of chilly snow, 

The* falling and the driven; for the wind 
Swept round and round in clouds upon the earth, 

And birm’d the deathly drifl aloft with moans, 

Till all was swooning darkness. Far above 
A voice was shrieking, like a human cry. 

I closed the door, and turn’d me to the fire, 

With something on my heart — a load — a sense 
Of an impending pain. Down the broad lum 
Came melting flakes that hiss’d upon the coal ; 

Under my eyelids blew the blinding smoke. 

And for a time 1 sat like one bewitch’d, 

Still as a stone. The lonely room grew dark, 

The flickering fire threw phantoms of the snow 
Along the floor and on the walls around. 

The melancholy ticking of the clock 
Was like the beating of my heart. But, hush 1 
Above the moaning of the wind I heard 
A quick scrape-scraping at the door ; my heart 
Stood still and listened ; and with that there rose 
An awBome howl, shrill as a dying screech, 

And scrape-scrape-Bcrape, the sound beyond the door ! 

1 could not think — I could not breathe — a dark. 

Awful foreboding gript me like a hand, 

As opening the door I gazed straight out. 

Saw nothing, till I felt against my knees 
Something that moved and heard a moaning sound — 
Then, panting, moaning, o’er the threshold leapt 
Donald the dog, alone, and white with snow. 

Down, Donald ! down, old man I Sir, look at him ! 
I swear he knows the meaning of thy words. 

And tho’ he cannot speak, his heart is full I 
See, now 1 see, noW*l he puts bis cold black nose 
Into my and whines ! he knows, he knows ! 
Would speak, and cannot, but he minds that night ! 

The tcRor of my heart seem’d choking me : 

Dumbly I started and wildty at the dog. 

Who gased into my fime and whined and moan'd. 
Loop’d at the door, then touched me with his pew% 
And lastly, gript my coat between his teeth, 
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An3 pulled and pulled — ^whiles growling, whining whiles — 
Till fairly madden'd, in bewilder’d fear, 

I let him drag me through the banging door 
Out to the whirling storm. Bareheaded, wild. 

The wind and snoW-drid beating on my face, 

Blowing me hither, thither, with the dog, 

I dashed along the road. What followed seemed 
An eerie, eerie dream 1 a world of snow, 

A sky of wind, a whirling howling mist 
Which swam around with hundred sickly eyes ; 

And Donald dragging, dragging, beaten, bruised, 

Leading me on to something that 1 feared — 

An awful something, and I knew not what 1 
On, on, and further on, and still the snow 
Whirling, the tempest moaning 1 Then 1 mind 
Of groping, groping in the shadowy light, 

And Donald by me burrowing with his nose 
And whining. Next a darkness, blank and deep 1 
But then I mind of tearing thro’ the storm. 

Stumbling and tripping, blind and deaf and dumb, 

And holding to my heart an icy load 
1 clutch'd with freezing fingers. Far away — 

It seem’d long miles on miles away — I saw 
A yellow light — unto that light I tore— 

And last, remember opening a door 
And fidling, dazzled by a blinding gleam 
Of human faces and a flatning fire, 

And with a crash of voices in my ears 
Fading away into a world of enow. 

When I awaken’d to myself, I lay 
In my own bed at home. I started up 
As from an evil dream and look’d around, 

And to my dde came one, a neighbour’s wife, 

Mother to two young lads I taught in school. 

With hollow, hollow voioa 1 question'd her, 

And soon knew all : how a leng night had passed 
Since, with a lllUeti laddie ia my arms, 

I alasibled horror-etrioken, swooning, wild, 

Into a ploai^esan'a cottage : at my side. 

My coat between his teeth, a dog ; and how 
Seneelem and eoU I AIL Thence, when the storm 
Had pa m e d away, they bore aw to my heme. 

I liatna^ dumbly, ealehiny at she aeumi 
Bia when Ite woman misiliMi'd WilUa'a aam% 

And I wee lhar’d So phnae &a theeyht that loaii 
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She the Question in my t^rless eye& 
And told me — ^he Was dead. 


’twould weary you 

To tell the thoughts, the fancies, and the dreams 
That weigh’d upon me, ere 1 rose in bed, 

But little harm’d, and sent the wife away, 

Rose, slowly drest, took up my staff and wont 
To Willie’s mother’s cottage. As I walked, 
Though ^11 the air was calm and cold and still, 
The blowing wind and dazzled snow were yet 
Around about. I was bewilder’d like ! 

Ere I had time to think 1 found myself 
Beside a truckle bed, and at my side 
A weeping woman. And I clench’d my hands, 
And look’d on Willie, who had gone to sleep. 


In death-gown white, lay Willie fast asleep, 
His blue eyes closed, his tiny fingers clench’d, 

His lips apart a wee as if he breath’d, 

His yellow hair kaim’d back, and on his face 
A smile — yet not a smile — a dim pale light 
Such as the Snow keeps in its own soft wings. 

Ay, he had gone to sleep, and he was sound ! 

And by the bed lay Donald watching still, 

And when I look’d, he whined, but did not move. 


I turn’d in silence, with my nails stuck deep 
In my clench’d palms; but in my heart of hearts 
I prayed to God. In Willie’s mother’s face 
There was a cold and silent bitterness — 

I saw it plain, but saw it in a dream, 

And cared not. So I went my way, as grim 
As one who holds his breath to slay himself. 
What followed that is vague as was the rest : 

A winter day, a landscape hush’d in snow, 

A weary wind, a horrid whiteness borne 
On a man’s shoulder, ^spes in black, o’er all 
The solemn clanging of an iron bell. 

And lastly me and Donald standing both 
Beside a tiny mound of fresh- heap’d earth. 

And while around the snow began to fril 
liistiiy, softly, thro* the iey air, 

St ane anodier, domb and okL 
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And “Willie’s dead ! — that’s all I comprehend— 
Aj, bonnie Willie Baird has gone before : 

The school, the tempest, and the eerie pain. 

Seem but a dream, — and I am weary like. 

1 begged old Donald hard — they gave him me— ^ 
And we have lived together in this house 
Lrong years with no companions. There’s no need 
Of speech between us. Hero we dumbly bide. 
But know each other’s sorrow, — and we both 
Feel weary. When the nights are long and cold. 
And snow is falling as it falleth now. 

And wintry winds are moaning, here I dream 
Of Willie and the unfamiliar life 
I left behind me on the norland hills ! 

Do doggies gang to heaven ?” Willie asked, 
What learned Solomon of modern days 
Gan answer that? Yet here at nights I sit. 
Heading the Book, with Donald at my side ; 

And stooping, with the Book upon my knee, 

I sometimes gaze in Donald’s patient eyes — 

So sad, BO human, though he cannot speak^- 
Aod think he knows that Willie is at peace, 

Far far away beyond the norland hills. 

Beyond the silence of the untrodden snow. 



On the 9tb October we were assembled, as usual, before dawn in the 
General^B ante-room in the Royal Palace of Caserta, sipping our coffee, 
and awaiting his coming, when a gentleman of some fifty years of age 
requested to be admitted to his presence. At that moment Ghiribaldi 
entered, dressed in his poncho, with his foulard on his shoulders ; and the 
gentleman pouncing on him, began, — Signor Dictator, I cannot make 
up my mind to return to Bojano without the asked-for aid.’* 

Why, you told me yesterday that you had three thousand patriots 
armed and ready ; surely these will suffice to quell reaction, and hinder it 
from spreading. A freed country ought to be able to preserve its freedom. 
You are major of the National Guard of the province — head the three 
thousand yoixrself I ” 

Without the presence of your soldiers, without the leadership and 
authority of officers of your suite, and of the bravest of these, 1 could do 
nothing with them.” 

Were I to send battalions and officers every time a cry of fear reaches 
me from the Neapolitan provinces, Xerxes’ army would not suffice. Defend 
yourselves by yourselves, I repeat.” 

** Tour refusal, Eccellenza, will cost you the territories of Molise and 
Matese, and very probably, the Abruzzi”* 

“ Your pertinacity will cost me my patience ! ” 

Thrusting his hat over his eyes, the General cut short the conversation 
by moving towards the staircase ; the gentleman followed, keeping a little 
behind to the left, stretching out his neck as if to examine the General’s 
profile, and seize the first opportunity of returning to the charge. As we 
Inched the court-yard the General stopped so suddenly that the gentleman 
found himself a step ahead. 

“ Get my apy-glass, Basso.” 

I have it, Generale ! ” 

Grant me a little indulgence,” chimed in the undatmted petitioner. 

Place yourself in my position ; the welfare of my country makes me 

importunate. You, who are a patriot d pnbrt, can make allowance ” 

** I have no time now, at any rate. You may return this evening.” 
The gentleman diasppeared ; and taking the train to Santa Maria, we 
pr oc e ed ed in a carriage to Sant Angelo, and on foot climbed the steep 
mountain aide. This was our daily pilgrimage. Ffcm the topmost peak 
^ Sant Angelo, Garibaldi, with a^noua care, watched the cnemy’a 
^^^^’vements, and the pamage acrom the river in cider to fihtg 

Ouftm and Gatte, dnida the Booihoa umj^ and eoaqaar 
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it — to-day on the Voltumo, to-morrow on the Garigliano. Our appear- 
ance on the summit that morning was hailed by a more than usually 
rigorous salute from howitzers, cannons, and carbines. "On the opposite 
side of the Volturno, which runs at the foot of the mountain, the enemy 
had planted two howitzers to our left, two rifled cannon in front, and 
sharpshooters behind the earthworks thrown up along the river. Later 
in the day a sharp skirmish took place between the outposts inside the 
Capuan gates, and after a long series of assaults and retreats, which we 
watched from our pinnacle — whence Qaribaldi sent orders and aid — ^we 
suddenly saw the enemy in full flight tqwards the bastions before the red 
shirts, who followed in hot pureuiti and made their own the line pf out- 
posts which the royalists had hitherto occupied. This fact oonfinned 
xny hopes of a speedy siege of Oapua, as the lines just wpn rendered the 
approach loss difflcult ; and in the evening — gathered as usual in our 
room adjoining the GencraVs — ^N., M., Z., C. and myself discussed, as a 
certaintyi the long-desired event. In the midst of our conversation 
entered Colonel P. — his eyes sparkling, his step so jaunty that it was 
evident he came to announce news pleasant to himself. Now P. was for 
the time being head of the Staff, and being an ardent partisan pf the House 
of Savoy and restricted liberty, it troubled him exceedingly that men of 
republican opinions should bo near the general, to whom he was sincerely 
attached, and would fain have cured of his democratic tendencies. Hence 
C. and myself were perpetual eyesores to him, and consequently came in 
for more than our due share of night-watches and other disagreeables. 
He was paiuiionatcly fond of political discussions, and frequented our circle 
with praiseworthy constancy in the hopes of making converts to his creed. 
His ideas were quite original, as he owed nothing to literature. The Italian 
that lie spoke was mixed with Genoese, the syntax was all his own — tenses, 
genders, and numbers gave him no concern — his orders of the day were 
orthographical curiosities, his own name being minus one of the g's to 
which it was entitled. So what with the di^rence in our politics and 
the half suspicion that we were always quiasing him, there was such a gulf 
between us that it was imjxunible that tidings acceptable to him should be 
pleasant to us. 

We had not much time to speculate, for, in jocund tonea, be infomied 
us that the ** gentleman of Bojauo " had induced the General to giant the 
aid imfdqred; that Nullo was to head the expedition, oomposed of two 
battalions of yoluntaers and twelve mounted guides, while Captain 2^ and 
myself wepe to go as aides-de-camp- The snapping of a Tiolin-striog, in Uie 
midst of a motive, could not have oflended the ear more than 

did this annonneemenl. Capua besieged by our oomradea, while wa vers 
oa the banaa mala of the Apmointa giving chase to outlawed pufmat* ^ 
A phtaSaat proapeot tr%» and atiU mote painful was the separMioib 
cm so abort a from Gar{bal<^ Tbs thom was ours, the itiss waa 
P/i, who rahbed hit haada with gks at the tboaght of having mmfifwi 
ail Cfia laatpamily, ftma the OeMriTf aide. 
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Major C.y in a corner of the room with Mifigon, hia orderly^ 

frie»4i cpwade, fuad fellow-citizen, now turned to ns, end Tvith effiWH 
tionate and persuasive words tried tp reconcile us to our fate. Cheer 
up, lads 1 wbat iHUst be, must \ you*ll be back in time for Capua, take 
my word for it;” • 

“ Bravo, C. \ ” said Colonel P., who did not seem to have observed 
liim before ; that^s good advice, and Pm sure you'll be glad to bear that 
the Genei'al assented to my proposal that you should accompany them P* 

C. started as though he had been shot, drew himself bolt upright, 
then sank back into his chair, and turning hU languid eyes on his 
faithful Achates, murmured, — Cih Mingon 1 ” and Mingon — Sangue 
di Signor ! ” 

The irresistible hilarity produced by this picture was balsam to the 
wound inflicted on us by P., and in C.'s company, the expedition looked 
less gloomy. He was a universal favourite, though we did laugh at him 
unmercifully. A twenty years' conspirator, now an exile, now a prisoner ; 
a soldier in all the wars of Italian independence, member of the Homan 
Constituent Assembly — he possessed our affection and esteem, but gravity 
was out of the question ; and now, as he rose and slowly advanced towards 
us with the evident intention of addressing the colonel, we watched open* 
mouthed. Placing himself right in front of P. — Really,” he began, ** I— 
can scarcely tell — I don't know whether I make my meaning clear — it is 
unjust — that is — I go of course — still it seems to me — just for the sake of 
the thing — suppose you had proposed yourself it seems, if I don't mistake^ 

good occasion to distinguish yourself — discipline of course Gib Mingon, 

let's go to bed.” And he left the room, and we followed, our irritatinn 
returning with double force as we found ourselves alone. 

I found Pietro Bergamo, my orderly, awaiting orders. Have the 
horses saddled by six, put my railway rug imder the saddle, and hire a 
good two-horse carriage for the same hour.” And so saying, 1 flung myself 
on the bed, and slept till dawn, when we started for Maddaloni, where 
the two battalions were stationed. 

Raw recruits, who had never seen fire, their appearance did not 
offer much chance of a brilliant undertaking. If 1 had but half the 
number of our Lombards,” sighed Nullo, as he started them on their 
march for Bojano. 

We followed in the carriage. The Matese and Molise distrieU on the 
opposite slopes of the Apenninse — which we crossed till we reached 
Cumpobesso, and reerossed to gain Bojano— form the undent countiy of 
that warhke and formidable race which humbled Rome in the prondeet 
days of the republic. Laying aaide the cares of war, we loosened the reiiie 
ef ouf imiy nation more than once dosing the jonmey, which seemed 
omra like in aroluBnkgieil pilgriintgi^heiirJi militerj nnirofa. BaUang 
up onr msmories of Livy, Micali, and Niefanihr, we knit together legends 
^ tradilionsy reoonatnicled cities, temples, lews, end ineliiiilioiis^ end 
ooUoeated them on the herren end desolete crsde ef those morniteinSi 
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bounded by Campania, Puglia, Lucania, where once two millions of 
SaamiteB flourished, and where now scarcely half a million of cafones * 
drag on a miserable existence. 1 maintained that, despiCe their degene- 
racy, these cafones were the direct descendants of the Samnites. Z., 
just fresh from college, deluged us with erudition to proTe the impos- 
sibility of my theory. Nullo gravely listened, or interposed some drily 
comic sentence in Bergamasco ; while G,, as usual, kept us in a constant 
roar, and to revenge himself, often tamed the laugh on me for what he 
called my inexhaustible store of ** analogous facts.*’ 

Arrived at Ponte Landolfo, the tax-gatherer, a warm partisan of the 
new order of things, welcomed us to his house, and gave us some very 
clear notions of the actual state of affairs. Isemia, he infoimed us, was 
occupied by two thousand royal soldiers and gendarmes; round this 
nucleus two or three thousand cafones had clustered, extending their 
operations some twenty miles from the centre. Divided into squadrons 
headed by gendarmes, they kept the mountain sand sent emissaries into 
the remotest village to organize fresh squadrons — who carried on 
at the same time the culture of their lands. Tliese,” said our host, 
are the most formidable ; when you come upon them busy with their 
pickaxes and spades, you would not suspect them of sinister designs ; but 
be on your guard, for at a given signal they will muster by paths 
unknown save to themselves, and fall upon you in large and well- 
oiganized bands. Have you cannon 7 ” “ No.” Then you must 

procure a couple. That alone intimidates them.” So much did he insist 
on this as an absolute necessity, that Nullo ordered me to return to 
Caierta and ask Garibaldi for the cannon. Convinced of the futility 
of auoh a request, I obeyed, went, argued, pleaded, demonstrated the 
neonssity, and returned without tlie cannon. 

At Bojano, a town twenty miles from Iscmla, instead of the three 
thourand armed patriots promised by the ‘‘gentleman" whom we had 
caught in the act of escaping to Naples, and had forced to precede us, with 
great difliculty wo muttered thirty of the National Guaj^. Even these 
he reftised to lead, alleging that “ it was below the dignity of a major to 
assume the command of thirty men.” On the morrow we proceed 
towards Isernia, unearthed a band of cafones who had entrenched them- 
selves in Cantalupo, and at two p.v. reached Castel-Petroso, a village 
perched on the summit of the mountain, which we found literally deserted. 
Miyor C., mindflil of the tax-gatherer s warning, propoeed that we should 
halt ‘‘No,” laid Nolle; “we will go on to PeCtorano, that Tillage on 
the ereet of that oone-like mountain yotider, which ia but two miles from 
bernia. 1 hear that Scott ia marching from Capua with ibur thousand 
men ; we mui* fling ouraelvea ou the enemy before their reinforcements 
reach them. Bejano forma our natural basis of operationa. If they menace 

• O^iieure n i foi— i faifanacd us, U the name given to ths tiSkn of foe 

fs ts shm i wi, to ths jeoprisiom. 
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our flank we can transport it thence to Castel di Sangro, and form the 
Piedmontese vanguard ; if attacked on our front with irresistible force, we 
can still return to Bojano, making a stand at Gastel-Petroso/’ 

After a short discussion, this go-ahead doctrine of course prevailed, 
and we went on. tb a Httle inn at the foot of the mountain of Pettorano. 
Here I gave my horse an ample feed of corn, with a sort of presentiment 
that I should stand in need of his best services. At four p.m. we entered 
Pettorano. From Cantalupo to Pettorano runs a steep Alpine gorge, some 
thirteen miles in length, convergent as far as Castel-Petroso, where it is 
crossed by the highroad ; then running parallel on one side to Pettorano, 
on the other to Carpinone. Here it widens into the valley where Isemia 
is situate, overlooked by the mountain of Pettorano, on which we stood, on 
one side, and on the other by Carpinone. Sending Major C. back to 
the inn with sixty men, giving half a battalion to Z., with which to man 
the heights of Carpinone, Nullo ordered me to range 600 on the hills of 
Pettorano, which extends one of its spurs towards Isernia. This done, I 
threw out half a company across the gorge to keep open the communica- 
tions between myself and Z. At half-past four, the evening’s manoeuvres 
from Isemia commenced. A battalion of gendarmes marched along the 
highroad and the lateral fields, accompanied by half a squadron of cavalry 
and a flock of cafones. 

In order to animate our men, Nullo bid me collect the guides and our 
orderlies. We were eighteen in all. Descending from Pettorano, we were 
joined by Major C. and Mingon, and gallopped towards the enemy along 
the highroad. Our soldiers posted at Carpinone clapped their hands, and 
cries of enthusiasm echoed by those at Pettorano rent the air as we 
dashed into the midst of the royalists, who gave way in disorder. ‘‘ Turn 
back ! turn back ! Cafones on the mountain ! ” suddenly shouted our men 
from Carpinone ; but we continued to diarge, when we were greeted on 
our flank by a volley of musketry from the farthest slope of Pettorano, where 
1 had posted 200 men. NuUo was at a loss to understand how that 
important position had been taken without a struggle, and fearing to lose 
Pettorano, decided on returning to the town. Meanwhile, a sharp conflict 
mged between our horsemen and the cafones, who, hidden beliind the 
trees, peppered us at a few paces’ distance. Ensign Bettoni, wounded in 
the Ic^, was carried back to our little ambulance at the inn, while we, 
spurring our horses up the olive slopes, fell on the cafones with swords 
sod revolvers, and, with the assistance of some of the soldiers, who 
descended from Carpinone, and the half company thrown across the gorge, 
■oooeeded in rooting them. Nullo, leaving me with these to punme them, 
tetumed with the major and the guides to Pettorano, bidding me act as 
oremnataiioes Aould dictate. With 150 soldiers I pursued the fugitives : 
^rtpuke of the gendarmes, our daring charge, the retreat of the eafimea, 
^ our hot pursuit, had disorganised the enemy’s ranks. Yet twice 
^ freed about, and attempted to make a stand, but our men repulsed 
froi at the point of the bsyonet, and succeeded in detaching a poftie% 

18 — « 
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from tke h^q bod^, ^hoi by the h^hro^, I^erpia. | wfU3 leiQpted 

to enter ^ith them, but, uncertain as to tbe spir^f of inhabitfi^t^ IM^ 
unwilling to put mj men to too i^yere a te$t» 1 decided on talking pqcises- 
aipn of the line of hills which boipda the plains and overhangs beroia. 
On my right the highroad branching leads here to Isernia, there fo Castel 
di Sangro ; and I felt satisfied with my decision, because, having cleared it 
of the enemy, 1 had rendered it possible for Nullo to carry out his idea of 
changing his base of operations if necessary. 

Evening was now drawing nigh, and I had received no further instruc- 
tions from Nullo— so leaving a captain in command, 1 resolved to ride 
back apd acquaint him with the position of affairs. A continued mrash of 
musketry from Pettorano disturbed my ride, but I concluded that our 
recruits were, as usual, wasting their powder and shot ; and gainiug the 
road, I met, about a mile from the inn, a squadron of our some 

provision waggons. They seemed disorganized and confused, and insisted 
that we were beaten by the royalists. 1 reassured them by asserting that 
it was we who had repulsed the enemy, and that the day was ours. Just 
where the road, after winding from tlie base of Pettorano to the left and 
crossing the gorge, winds to the right at the foot of Carpinone, and thence 
keeps straight on to Castel- Pet roso, groans as of dying men mot my ear, 
and by the light of the stars 1 could distinguish some dark masses on the 
white stony road. Dismountiug, 1 found a heap of dead and dying, who 
I concluded must have fallen in our recent combat. I knelt by the 
sufferers, promised to send succour and transports, but for all answer the 
death-rattle sounded in my car. Continuing my ride, similar sights 
recurring, I l>egan to think t^iat some fresh and terrible conflict must have 
taken place while 1 had been leading the van towards Isernia. Burning 
with anxiety I reached the inn, knocked, shouted, entered, ran from room 
to room : the place was deserted. ** So ! *' 1 thought, “ the host has fled, 
and all our people must be in Pettorano ; but it's strange that th^ have 
not left a picket nor even a sentinel on guard.'^ Then I lecroi^ the 
road, and commoncod die ascent towards Pettorano, ebaaing away the 
gloomy thuugbta which were gathering. Half-way up the hill I met a 
•hepberd with hU flock, just returning from the ac^acent pastures, who tp 
all my inquiries returned a sullen ** I know nothing,'* and turned on hit 
heel, llaatening op wit)if Inoreaaing anxiety, a peasant descending orosaad 
my path, god cocking my revolver, I asked, — 

Are you from Pettorano 7 " 

** SUnignore." 

** Are our Garibaldiansi the red durlib there 7 '* 

«No.” 

** NoT Tell ms the Iruthi or PU eend a bolkl down jour thmal." 
Ij^tgnon^ the jtUpgti ia fuU dw aoldiai* iad gaodwroiM «f Kwf 
FruMcMo, who arc M|iag and dtiakiiif 
" Bat vhari «M tba GcribcUiua T " 

''BwfMliiM wd d aiwif d by ih» aoMiawi — d inlwlMtiiHt MbMi* 
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beiare 4i|rk ^ horsemen retreated by the main road in the direction of 
Bqjano, i^d the foot soldiers took to the moun^ip^.” 

These woxds, coupled with the absence of instructions irom NpUo— the 
dead gnd dying* left on the road, the musketiy heard, the deserted inn— cpp- 
firmed my woi^st fears'; still I continued, — Where are the cafongs 7 ” 

<< Encamped on the mountains along the road between Pettorano and 
Castel-Petroso.” 

“ How many ? ” 

<< I don't know their precise numbers ; but from two to three thopsandj 
certainly.” 

You are deceiving me. I shall have to kill you. Precede pip to 
Pettorgno.” 

** Stop ! ” cried the man. 1 assure you I have told the truth, apd 
that you are going to certain death. Had I wished to deceive you, I 
should say let us go.” 

Go yourself, then, and verify, and swear to me on the host to return 
and tell the truth ; then I will give you two crowns.” 

He swore and went, and in about twenty minutes returned to confirpi 
the terrible story. Giving him the two crowns, 1 shook his hand and 
thanked him, marvelling at my luck in having fallen in with an honest 
cafone. He counselled me to abandon my horse, and follow the mountaip 
paths to Bojano ; but anxious only for the soldiers confided to me, I rode 
back towards Isemia. At no great distance I met them terrified, dia- 
organized, diminished. They informed me that shortly after my depar- 
ture an overwhelming force had appeared, driving them from the hills, 
and pursuing them fer nearly two miles. Vainly I endeavoured to induce 
them to accompany me ; natives of Malise and Matese, they knew the 
mountain paths towards Bojano, and I alone pursued the highrcMpi, A 
damp, foul miasma rose from the marshes in the gorge ; and as I had 
been suffering £ix>m malignant fever since September, I took the pre- 
caution to take my railway rug from under the saddle, and use it as 
a cloak. A mile farther on, I saw a huge black mass, resembling 
a harrioade, but as it moved, 1 concluded it must be a detachment of 
the enemy. Presently 1 heard the Chi va Ik 7 ” and replying, ** Viyg 
I'ltalia 1 ” q>uiTed my horse into a gallop. ** Halt, halt, we are friends 1 ” 
end I came up with gome of our own disbanded troops ; while feom g 
ledge some six feet above the road a cry of, ^‘Ah, Signor Padrone! 
Padrone mio I ” was accompamed by the descent of g horse and rider — 
which feat, strange to say, was accomplished without any broken bones. 
Ciingiiig to me, with a voice broken by emotion, Pietro, my orderly, 
(fer it waa he,) eould only exefeim, Signor Alberto, my master, aUTg I 
Ah, now I am happy 1 ” 

AUowuig them to indulge in their fevonrite habit of ■ p eak i ng i4i a| 
c^uoe, 1 preaeatlj indnoed them to talk one at a time. Some of ttlfl% 

>t mema, had been on the heights of Pettorano, some gt the inn : pieirn 
hid renmined with the staff Whife the fndacmei and cafenea Wmn 
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marduDg from Jsernia on our front in a semicircle — the left wing touching 
the mountain of Carpinone, the right resting on the slopes of Pettorano, 
the centre figuring in second line — it seems that a second corps of gen- 
darmes, issuing from the opposite gate of Isemia, had, hy secret paths, 
gained Pettorano, and were sustained in their entrance hy the right wing 
of the first corps. The position was easily taken during our cavaliy 
charge, for the raw troops, between two fires, and in the absence of ofiicers 
who would have kept them to their duty, fied precipitately. They were 
unable to descend to the main road and join their comrades, l^cause 
three thousand cafones — ^who had gathered from the farther slopes of the 
double line of mountains — occupied the space between them. Hence the 
disorderly band, menaced on every side, had scrambled up to a crag in 
the fiiint hope of gaining a place of safety. Meanwhile Nullo and his suite 
were returning to Pettorano, but on reaching the inn had found it occu- 
pied by a strong band of gendarmes and cafones, who from the windows 
and garden shot at them with murderous efiect. The sixty ousted 
from the inn had fought valiantly to open out for themselves a path, 
but failing, sought to join the men still encamped at Carpinone. Nullo, 
Major G., and six guides, left alone, spurred their horses into the enemy *8 
midst, and by dint of superhuman efibrts made themselves a passage; 
but farther on they had come upon the three thousand cafones, and no 
one knew what their fate had been. Pietro, separated from them in the 
fray, had led his horse up the mountain side, and over bluffs and crags had 
managed to reach the spot where I found him. The horror of our position 
did not oonrist in the prospect of almost certain death, but in the mode 
thereof: for the cafones gave no quarter, and whoever fell into their hands, 
even if wounded, was slowly tortured to death. 

During the recital 1 had weighed probabilities and taken my resolve. 

Surrounded os we arc,*’ I began, ** by an enemy who outnumbers us a 
hundred times, surrender is useless, as surrender means torture and death : 
moreover, Garibaldians never surrender. We are lost, but it remains to us 
to suffer with honour or with infamy. The enemy by this time has gained 
Oastel-Petroao, where he will await the fugitive remnants of our legion to 
slaughter them at dawn. This desperate state of affairs ought at least to 
inspire us with the<oo«inge of despair. 1 propose that we force our 
pamage to Castel-Petroso with the bayonet I will head the column. 
United and reaolute, some of ua may come out alive. The peth of 
honour ia alao the only chance of eafety. Avanti ! 

Wanned by my speech, they fell into their ranks and followed mCt 
though eomewhat ibwly ; and after a short march, we came on a carriage 
upesi by tfie roadaide. It waa the one I had hired at Caserta. The ooaeh- 
man waa wridiing ia the agonies of death ; and at a little distance were 
•evind coarpese oompletelj stripped. We eimek a light, and recognised 
Bettoni, of Grenona, wounded in the mocning ; Lavagnolo, of Udina ; 
both guidai ; one of the in%{or*a oiderliea, and aeveral otbera whom I ^ 
wft know^HiU hashed lo pieoet wt A odd aleeL 
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This sad spectacle had a most disaniznating effect on our little band ; 
still they kept on : I exhausting my eloquence, and Pietro occasionally 
assisting me with the butt-end of his musket. As we neared Castel-Petroso 
we could see- lights in the windows. Built near the summit of the moun- 
tain, it is a long winding town, with the highroad running through. And 
here two thousand cafones were entrenched. At a sudden turn in the 
ascent we were greeted by a shower of stones. My men halted, while I 
replied to the enemy’s “ Chi va Ik 7 ” “ Viva Garibaldi ; ” which answer was 
hailed by a musket-shot, that served as a summons to the entire band. 
“ Avanti per I’ltalia 1 ” I shouted, placing myself at the head of the column ; 
but a fresh hailstorm made them halt, a gunshot dispersed them, and 
Pietro and I were left alone. 

“ Are you coming, Pietro ? ” 

am here, Padrone.” And with a mental adieu to my wife, I 
spurred my horse into a gallop. 

The enemy, lining the mountain ridge that overhangs the town from 
end to end, awaited us with pointed guns. A volley of shots greeted our 
entrance, and on turning round a shower of balls fell close to us. Pietro, 
who rode at my left, thought proper to wheel to my right, and, in effecting 
this manoeuvre, knocked my foot out of the stirrup ; nor did he better his 
own condition, as the balls now whistled on all sides, and one continued jet 
of burning cartridges flew across us. In addition to the constant turnings, a 
steep descent compelled us to slacken our pace, and gave the enemy a 
better chance. Ever impatient of fire, my horse, probably penetrated 
with the gravity of the situation, had put on his considering cap, and flew 
onward swift as an arrow. Pietro kept his sword unsheathed, I my 
revolver at full-cock, in case of a direct assault on the road ; while with the 
hand that held the reins I grasped my railway rug, balancing it on the 
horse’s neck, as though the possibility of fever even then had a greater 
hold upon my imagination than the almost certainty of instant death. The 
cafones, enraged at their failure, redoubled their efforts, accompanying 
their shots with diabolic shouts ; and I distinctly heard women’s voices. 

Towards the end of the town the road opens out into a semicircle, then 
winds up another mountain, and here the fire dackened. A dead horse 
encumbered the path. Pietro passed without difficulty, but my more sen- 
■itive steed drew back, shied, and reared. The enemy rushed after us, and 
thundered away madly. At last the logic of spurs overcame the senti- 
mentality of the ill-advised beast, who bounded over the carcase, thus 
nving my life and his own, and by degrees we ont-distanced our aswilants. 

** Per Dio 1 ” exclaimed Pietro, I shouldn’t have peifixrmed that ftafc 
by your side^ Padrone.” 

We lit our dgars, still on the look-out : the thought of our own nfrtj 
^bittered by the remembranoe of our murdered oomrades, our ignomiieo 
of the &te of the remainder, and the certain^ of defeat— an experienoeai 
to ua as it was bitter. 

We reached Bojano after inidnigh^ and disniaatiting at the house of the 
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“ m in M w i| opism lr«99n»i}t))f7 «pec 

w ^ ipyiksiQp, « WB^e officera ? ” I 

]E[e painted to a door — whicB I entered, and fona^i -iVTiI/o and Spttpcwa 
ailing]/ in bed. Tfe regarded each other as apparitipaa The major ia<j 
juBt gone to Oampobasso to telegraph to the Dictator ; of Z. pothing waa 
known ; half of the guides had perished, a^d bi^ a dend^F portion of the 
column had as jet reached Bojauo. ^'4>n hour before aunset/’ continued 
Nullo, surrounded on all sides, we fought our waj through our assailants 
in front of the inn, kept the highroad, under a rattling fire ten paces from 
us, for fire consecutiye miles, trampling under our horses’ hoots and 
wounding all who attempted to cross our path* The infamous assassins 
cut to pieces Bettoni, Lavagnolo, and one or two others of our wounded, 
together with C.’s orderly (not Mingon), who aeoomjpanied them in the 
ambulance carriage.” 

‘‘We came upon them stripped and left upon the road.” 

“ Mori,” he went on, “ had his horse killed under him, and just as he 
was seizing another by the tail he was hewn down and stoned to death. 
Our little band fought calmly and bravely ; but so fearful were the odds 
that even now it seems fabulous that any should have escaped.” 

“ I wonder,” said I, “ that the cunning boors did not barricade the 
streets ; I expect that we owe our safety to this omission, and to their 
eagerness to kill only the riders, and spare the horses ; also because the 
rapidity of our course hindered them from taking proper aim.” 

“ They killed my horse at any rate,” said Sottocasa — “ just outside 
Castel-Vetroso — and 1 fell with my leg under his belly. There 1 lay for some 
time, watching the cafones oome and go, kill the fallen, and lie in ambush 
for fresh victims. At last tlm poor beast rolled over in his death- 
struggles, and I dragged out my bruised and benumbed limbs, and crawled 
to the edge of the valley, and then on here.” 

It was now my turn to recount my adventures, and we could not resist 
a laugh over my imaginary despatch to Nullo, — “ Tks enmg repulssd to 
Jserniat hagkis oocupisd kg our men, the road open to Castel di Saagro" 
At two a.11. we bade each other good*night. After failing sixteen hours 
in the saddle, we needed no rocking. J fell asleep on the sofa in the act 
of undressing, and in the meming found one leg stiU booted and trowaeted. 
During the night fresh airtrab, and at noon, to our great joy, Caplaiii A 
made his appan^ranoe. Taking fifty men, the remnanta of the half hallidioii 
with which he had garroMMiiid Garpinone, ha had attempted to join the staf 
dorii^ their oonfliot in ftom of the inn. Failing in Ihia, he fo^t hiaway 
to an iaaooeewhle peek s and duHng the night, by dint of akilfol evoln- 
tiona and repeated aktrmishei, through woods and valleja, rooks and BMmn* 
tain oieatSi aiaooeadad in gnidihg oboni twe^tUida in arfbl^ to Bcgami. 

At two FJi. Nullo iwfiowod hfo dbrankan hnttaliona: two bmdiod 
wera nuwdag at t he |Ni||i!ioel|iewd lew of Ike fiviirtion ofteoia dotnokad foww 
Um Dientor'a Staff 

♦ • • • 
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Why i^e fi^l Batting w ftr off? ” mi ihe piptijl^ to N., M*, Z., C. 
and my^, Bfiated bottom of the dumpT-tlkb^e gt Cawrt^ the daj 

after our return from the unsoccessful ei^pedition tp Isemia. Dii^usted 
'svith the fulsome importunity of certain officers in scrambling for the 
places near him, we invariably chose the farthest ; but at his invita- 
tion, we moved up. “ Come, I want to hear all about laerpia,” be con- 
tinued. And knowing him to be impatient of long speeches, I told the 
story in the fewest possible words, C. helping me out by his original way 
of showing up the comic parts of the tragedy. The general had, as a 
matter of course, received a regular report from NuUo, the chief of the 
expedition ; but he chose to take that opportunity pf showing that he was 
satisfied with our conduct, vanquished though we were. 

“ It was thus the Eoman Senate went to meet Varrone defeated %t 
Canns, and congratulate him on not despairing of the republic,” 1 said. 

“ An analogous fact,” whispered C. 

“ Your ill-fortune,” observed Marquis T., “ has been atoned for by 
the victor of hlacerone, whom our General, in bis late proc^mation, bid us 
welcome as a brother.” 

“ Let us hope that he won’t turn out to be Abel’s brother,” I rejoined. 

“ There s )’our unfailing spice of republican spite.” 

“ That’s as it may be ; but you can’t deny that this way pf entering 
your house without knocking at the door, coupled with the manifesto of 
the King of Piedmont to the people of the Two Sicilies, is an insult to the 
Dictator and to the populations freed by him. The King admits that he 
has neither been summoned by the one nor the other, but simply by a few 
municipalities and aristocrats, to restore order.” 

“ Farini wrote the manifesto,” said Garibaldi, rising to put an end to 
the discussion, which was growing warm ; and the I(ing, in good faith, 
must have signed without reading it.” 

On the following morning an aide-de-camp informed Garibaldi that 
Bixio’s division awaited him in the palace court-yard. He descended, 
and we followed to listen to the report of the doings of that valorous 
division in the decisive battle of the 1st October. Drawn up in battalions, 
they covered half of the immense cortile ; Garibaldi and Bixio, with their 
reapeptive staff, forming a fine group in the front. I was ordered to read 
the report, but my voice could not be heard beyond the second battalion : 

BO the stentorian lungs of a brother officer were called in requisition. At 
first listened with little interest to the usual accounts of special deed^ 
of valour commented on and praised ; but when the p^ was turned, and 
We heard the names of five officers branded as cowards, we werp seised 
^ith painful stupor. Bqt three of the five were present end these w^ 
<»derad (o the front. seemed to n»e that |he physical action of 
thouai^d qyff bent on thein must pefrriQf and n>Dt them to the spot ; aod 
to Uiej ospiejap, all in the prime of youth, mj hnees trembled end my heat^ 
heat with ouch Tiolenoe that I was fiweed to lean upon my sword. X^nnar? 
Mge of the weakness human nature, the belief that a midden panip inajf 
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assail even a brave man, the solemnity of the punishment, the inflexible 
severity of Garibaldis face and bearing, filled me with anguish and pity. 
Better to die a thousand deaths than live to hear Garibaldi's lips pro- 
nounce the words, You are a coward. Yet the puni^ment was as 
necessary as it was terrible. Absolute silence reigned for a few seconds 
as the three culprits stood before him and the awestruck battalions. Then 
turning from them with a lightning flash of scorn, he said to the marquis, 
Take away their swords," and to Nuilo, “ Strip them of the emblems 
of their rank." T. disarmed them, while Nullo flung the tom silver 
bi^ids to the ground. And the trio stood motionless, while Garibaldi, 
inspired by the situation, harangued the entire division with antique 
eloquence. Then turning to the three petrifactions, his hand uplifted 
as though invoking curses on their heads, he said, you, nothing 

is left but to beg for a musket and get killed in the foremost ranks." 
On the morrow their names, dishonoured for ever, were published in the 
official gazette. 

The sensatiiins left by that painful scene lasted for days — prolonged as 
they were by a repetition, with less imposing forms, in the Dictator's 
apartment, whence he expelled several officers who had fled from Caserta 
at the sudden irruption of the Bourbon column which we had separated 
from the main body in Caserta Vecchia, on the 2nd October. 

On the evening of the 25th, Colonel P. said to me : — At dawn we 
cross the Yolturno. You will hold yourself at my disposition." 

** Detached from Garibaldt ? " 

“ Detached from Garibaldi," he repeated, with evident gusto, knowing 
how unpalatable were his words. 

The night was pitch-dark, and it was with the utmost difficulty that, 
scrambling through the vineyards where the Milan and Eber's brigades 
bivouacked, I sucoeeded in grouping them acoordiijg to P.'s instructions, and 
guided the former up to the column commanded by Pietro Balsami. He 
then bid me return, and guide Eber to the opposite bank of the Yolturno. 

^ You had better keep to the road," I said, at parting; <*the dykes 
ore deep and treacherous." 

I know the ground," he answered, and kept his path along the fields. 

I returned to Eber, and with ordered arms we waited till dawn for the 
passage of Bixio's divisioii, which was to cross before us. Worn out with 
fktigoe I fell asleep in the saddle, and would have given a Peru fer six 
feat of earth on which to lie. 1 dosed, nodded, and woke with a start, 
only to nod and dose off again; and finally, not awakening in time, feond 
mjaalf rolling in the dust During that oampaign I had, like moet of my 
ooottadesii been aoorohed by the Calabrian aun during day, fiman by 
sdgbt on the aurnmit of tha Apanninao, fiunishad, athint, and irrhtT««**d 
by marohaa ; but 1 came to the eonelunon that of all physical pcivatkms 
want of sleep k the moot ^intolerable. The ealutary fell wdbsiied wm 
iheroegUy, and 1 was off the dual when my wife ofipmni m the 

ioad| aooompanying a Umt. 
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“ A patient already ? ” I asked. 

"Tee; Colonel P.” 

“ Colonel P. r* I cried ; “ why, what has happened ? ” And hastening 
to the litter 1 ' had great .difficulty in recognizing in the inanimate mass, 
the torn and swollen face, the form and features of the unfortunate head of 
the Staff, and I felt smitten with remorse at haying tormented him so often. 

He was crossing the fields,’* answered my wife, and fell into a deep 
ditch hidden by brambles. There seems little hope of saving him. We 
are sending him back to the hospital of Santa Maria. I suppose the 
Dictator expects a battle ; he has given such unusually precise orders for 
the general ambulance to cross the Yoltumo.” 

“ A bad omen,” thought I, for the so^ong-desired passage of the 
river. Let us hope that the Garibaldian army will not fall into the 
bramble-hidden pit dug for it by the pioneers of the Sardinian king.” 

On either side of the Volturno the country is furrowed by dyke-like 
roads, which wind like arteries through the plain, and centering in 
Capua, had greatly facilitated the enemy’s movements. H was precisely 
by one of these arteries that a band of royalists, escaping the notice of 
Medici’s division, gained the summit of Mount Angelo on the 1st October, 
and made a formidable attack on Garibaldi’s rear while he was engaged 
with another column in front. Any other captain would have been taken 
prisoner, and the bare possibility paled the cheeks of his soldiers; but their 
fears were soon calmed by the General himself, who, turning on them his 
reassuring smile, said quietly, Those men are our prisoners.” By a flank 
movement, assisted by the preconcerted arrival of one of Sacchi’s brigades 
from San Leuccio, he compelled the rash band to recede farther and further 
from their own lines, and on the morrow to lay down their arms. 

When it came to our turn to take our place in the general march, I, 
in my quality of guide and staff officer, rode at the left of Brigadier £., 
and the first question he put to me was— 

“ Where is the bridge ? ” 

** The bridge ! ” thought I to myself ; “ yes, there most be a bridge— 
but where 7 ” The rear of Bixio’s division was already out of sight, for 
the road which we were ascending, winding round the base of St. Angelo, 
fdiut out the view of the tract of country lying below, and no one had 
^er told me that there was a bridge — much leas where. Either I mnst 
oonfea my ignorance, and submit to become ridiculous in my doable quali^ 
of staff captain and guide, or T must make a guem. And if, after aU, 
there were no bridge 7 I must pass for an ignoramus, or a liar. Neither 
one nor the other, suggeeted my master. Lord Bacon. Indnetion will help 
me out of this mesa. The river is crossed : therefore a bridige there must 
^ On yonder bank there is no ngn of the enemy ; on this side, as fiv as 

can readh, no trace of our army : therelbre the bridge most be situate 
predaelj where the mountidn hides the banks. These rdleotioiii made in 
the twinkfing of an eye, I nfSkdf pointing downwards— 

The bridge is there I " 
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After this Baconic affirmation, I felt dead thqq ll)i?e i bi|t |p less 
than ten minutes the road descending brought us in sight of the bridge — 
at which I» like the wise men when they saw the star, rejoiced with 
exceeding great joy, The bridge — ^pUnnod by Colonel B., a French- 
man — ^had been built by the soldiciw of the British legion, oyer boats 
of unequal height, so that it presented an irregnUr surface; while 
the ill-joined planks shook under the horses’ hooj^ and the men's feet. 
Only a yard wide, we were forced tp cross it in single file, and it seemed 
as if each wave would carry it awsy entirely, so piteously did it shake 
and creak. Two bogts quietly flogted from under it, gud presently the 
end planks gave way — so that B.’s engineering skill was in constant 
requisition throughout the day ; while the long lank structure itself 
provoked the mirth of the whole army. As we reached the opposite bank, 
my mission oompletod, 1 spurred on my horse to rejoin the Glenergl, who 
wgg some miles ahead of us. The enemy, garrisoning Ggpua with 10,000 
men, had retreated on the Garigliano. A general belief prevailed that in 
the intervening plain the final battle was to be given by the Northern and 
Southern grmiea united, that Garibaldi and the King were to meet on the 
field, and that the formo* was to present the latte> with the crown of the 
Two Sicilies. Such was the poetic programme of the day ; but in genei-al 
our soldiers, seger to measure tlieir strength with that of the regular army, 
oared little for the dramatic meeting of the two personages. 

We were proceeding slowly along the narrow embankment, crowded 
with troops who were wild wiUi joy from having gt length set foot on the so- 
long^contested shore, when we were told that General BiniOi thrown from 
his horse, bad broken bis log ; and as we reached a point where three roads 
met, we found him seated on tlio ground, his head bandaged, his face 
swollen and bloody, while g surgeon was setting hi| broken leg. Game 
to the backbone, he was assisting the dector widi the most perfect sgng- 
fVoid — his only lament being tliat the accident would prevent bis fighting 
—and cautioning the bystanders to conceal his state firom his wife. It 
appeared that, Garibaldi having ordered the arrest of a p-iest suspected as 
a apy, Bixio, unmindful of his rank, dashed after the fugitive ; and taming 
from the emhankosent into a ngrrow paved path, his horse, impetuous as 
ita rider, had sUppadi,and falUgg on its fiank, Bixio keeping io the 
saddle, had dashed his head against the wall and broken his leg in the 
stirrup. This diaailar was the priest's salvation : it was the second accident 
of the day. Later, a Genoese ekarpsbooler killed hie comrade accidentallji 
and two of tha Sng liah legicn were aerioosly wounded by the aocidenUd 
diaabaiga of a gum 

^ A day of ill omon ewon ftsr Iho unpnyudioed,” said I to C,, who 
node by iny sidob ^ ^ If the fbwb won't oat they may drink,* wga Appio 
Puloro'a vapiy, oanaint the abstomioos birds to be thrown into the sea; 
and daspiia the pao di m iom of ibo augur ho gave hatMa to Him O srth a* 

gimana, and was dihwNl Tou laugh, ink eaio ** ((X was alreg^F ^ ^ 

brand grin at the * eualegoua fact'), but both livy 1^ Mag^^ 
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the CQiwuJ ; mai if we dpn’t giv§ tp Ae PtU projfaorticationB 

of to-day, apd retwp to p^^campment on ijie other eide of the VoUurno 
—if we ipsiet op thp fowle dripking aippe they won’t eat — we ahfdi ioee 
the battle with the Sardinian king,” 

With thc.Pqurbon, you mean.” 

No, no I With the Sardinian king, who comea to OQoabat ua.” 

<< With carnal weapons ? ” * 

With politioal weapons first, and with carnal ones if these fail. We are 
now about to sign our act of abdication, and it is too soon for Italian liberty, 
and will proye a aerious obstacle to the triumph of Italian democracy,” 

We were skirting one of the chains of mountains, with the river to 
our left, while to our right stretched the plain, commanded by Capua, 
designated as the theatre of the final battle. The Dictator ordered me to 
ascend to the summit of the mountain, to ascertain whether any traces of 
the epemy were visible in the surrounding valleys. Many such precap- 
tions did he take during the day. Cautious as ever, he did not seem 
inspired with his usual daring. It was not our Garibaldi of Palermo and 
the Volturno, but Garibaldi the King’s lieutenant ; he was executing, not 
creating — shading a sketch that was not his own. 

Accompanied by a Hungarian captain and four of his soldiers, w^ rude 
nlong the mountain summits, from crest to crest, parallel with the march 
of our army, but could descry neither friend nor foe ; no traces of bpman 
habitation gladdened us even in the valleys. It was ppst noon, and we 
had not broken our fast; the long ride, the rarefied air sharpened our 
appetites. As yet ^he Hungarians and I, ignorant of each other’s language, 
liad not exchanged a syllable — when suddenly, at the sight of a monastery 
at the bend of a hilh I broke the tedious silence, exclaiming, Elien, Lajos 
Kossuth ! ” and at the sound of their native topgue and the name of 
Kossuth, my mute and famished companions gratefully echoed} “ Elien.” J 
must confess that an evviva to Kossuth did not; form part of my pro- 
gramme, but these were the only words I knew of Hungarian. Then, 
remembering that the Magyar captain, in his quality of gentleman, was 
sure to know Latin, I pointed to the monastery, and said, in Macaronic 
phrase : Monad illi cenaeo dabuut nobis panem^ casmm vitmmjue " — and he 
— fames nostra est magm-' I consoled mysplf that in point of 
Utinity the Magyar and myself were on a par. We fbqpd tan mopkf at 
dinner ; they welcomed us cordially, and made ps take thfdr placet ; helped 
us to smoking boiled beef, chestnuts and wine, apd ordered a generous 
feed of com ibr our horses. When tb^ fina cravings of hupger were 
sppeaaed, and the wine had wanned our cheeks and cant, we began to talk 
et random on theology, monks, and nuns » the johy friari did not item at 
sU soandaliaed at my heterodox opinions, but joined ia the joke% a||4 
laughed at the alluaicfis to their equivocal life. 

eony Ibr you,” I «ud tq the pper, ^ but jour r^l^ will foon 
come to an end.” 

^^Indeadr cindaiiimd a y aui« loonk, Ipt ly ^ 
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the prior cut him diort hj sending him to his cell ; then turning uneasily 
to me, he asked — Has the Dictator issued any decree conj^ming us 7 No 7 
Wdl,ihen, we have nothing to fear, for what Gkudbaldi, who abhors priests 
and Mars, has not done, will certainly not be effected by the scion of the 
pious house of Savoy, who is about to take possession of the realm.** 

To the evident truth spoken by the prior, there was no reply, and 
taking leave of each other at the convent gates, we parted good friends. 

The rest of the day was spent in assiduous peregrinations with the 
General to study the ground, reconnoitre the enemy’s movements, and 
guess at his intentions. From the lateral path winding round the hills we 
pushed our explorations along the military road that leads from Capua to 
Oaeta, up to the ramparts of the former city. 

In the evening we pitched our tent round a straw-rick. Our horses 
were worn out, and not a drop of water could we find. Up rose the 
General, saying, We must go in search ; ** and following his example, 
we each led our horse by the bridle, and staggering through the darkness, 
over uneven roads, sought vainly for the coveted stream. After going 
backwards and forwards for some time, I said to Nullo, I see plainly 
that without Moses* rod our horses will pass the night athirst.” 

** Moses is there,” he answered, pointing to Garibaldi, and he will 
find the rod.” 

A little farther on, at the foot of a steep ravine, we found a muddy 
pool, and here the poor beasts slaked their thirst. Returning to the straw- 
rick, I shook down the best bed 1 could under the circumstances, an I had 
just lain down, when my wife arrived, thoroughly exhausted with the 
sixteen miles on foot, which, after recrossing the Volturno with the 
wounded Dixio, riie had made to join us ; so my shakedown was trans- 
ibrmed into a nuptial couch. Garibaldi, stretched at full length near us, 
was questioning the quartermaster-general about the supplies, concerning 
which he did not seem best pleased. 

** And the Britisli l^on,” he asked, ** are they provided 7 ” 

“ 1 sent my best purveyor to Colonel P.,** replied A., ** but he dis- 
mimed him, saying that he preferred retaining his independence.” 

Then let them lire on thrir independence.” 

**P.*a legionaries live by the dsase; they have already killed more 
than a hundred pigs.” 

Wild boars, you mean 7” 

^ No, Generale ; I mean pigs taken from the peasants, who clamour in 
their own nolqy fashion for payment” 

And paid th^ moirl be,” were the last words I heard as I fell asleep. 
But war ia Ml peaoe, and in leaa than an hour the General's rolea, calling 
ma by nama, witti tha idd of my wifiils elbow, made me atari to my fent 
and by dieer ioroa of habit reply, ^ I am at yoor aervio^ Genenl I " 

** Saddle your borto, and go in aeardi of the Milan brigade^ whhdi in 
and alalion it on onr left” 

Bnvyigginy doipiag oomndii^ T monnled, and the intenaa ooU tons 
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bringing me to my senses, I began to think where the missing brigade could 
be, and when found, where 1 was to station it 7 A staff officer ought cer- 
tainly to know which was the left of head-quarters, but I did not ; nor do 
1 think any of my fellow-officers were wiser, since the General*s habit of 
keeping his own counsel reduced his staff to mere orderlies. Substituting 
hypothesis for knowledge, and remembering that the military road from 
Capua to Gaeta had been the objccdve point of our manmiiyres during the 
day, it seemed rational to suppose that we were encamped parallel to it and 
to the mountain line, and presuming our head-quarters to be in the centre, 
the left must of necessity be in the direction of the town of Pignattoni, 
towards the Volturno. Having thus constructed the order of batUe in my 
head, as best I could, I gallopped on, now across fields, now along the road, 
trusting more to my horse's discernment than to my own, so pitch-dark 
was the night. Not that I regretted the obscurity, for 1 thought it just as 
likely that I should fall in with a Bourbon patrol as with our own men. 
And when at length the clattering of horses' hoofs became audible, I stood 
still, and awaited the new comers with revolver at full cock, greeting them 
as they approached with a Cki va la f They gave the pass- word, and 1 
rode up to them. It was the Milan brigade, and guiding them to the 
appointed spot, 1 went to inform the General. Fortunately, I had stumbled 
on the veritable left, and, perhaps by way of recompence, he gave me a 
piece of roast lamb; but sleep was more imperious than hunger, so 
putting the lamb in my pocket, 1 sank down at once on my bed. 

Alas 1 my slumbers were again disturbed by loud voices and the 
rustling of straw close to my head. 

That's one of my delectable countrymen," said my wife ; a certain 
L. J. come here to collect materials for a lecture. He has been clamour- 
ing for a ladder ; what he can want it for he only knows.” 

In the morning our curiosity was satisfied. John Bull, unable to find 
ciise on a shakedown good enough for the Dictator and his Staff, had 
climbed up to the flat top of the straw-rick, and pulled the ladder up after 
him lest any one else diould be tempted to share his couch. 

At dawn I was ordered to move the Genoese sharpshooters to the 
van, and see them in march along the road to Teano. Arrived at a spot 
where a branch road leads off to the right, I let the troops proceed, and 
halting with Nullo in an old tumble-down house, we fratenally shared the 
voast lamb which had greased my pockets. Soon a company of Piedmontese 
lancers came up, and then we knew that the was approaduBg. Nullo 
had visited flnring the night, the bearer of a despatch from the 
General ; his Majesty, dcerciTiding firasn his bed, received him in dressing- 
P>wn, dippers^ snd nightcap* 

Crossing t^ fields, where the foundations of a railroad had been dqg^ 
hiked at a hnl where three roeds met, to await Garibaldi. Cammg 
from Venafto, the Nortlieni army drfled towards Tesno, and the band of 
ngimmit, itaslf from the firont^ took up a fiank positkwiy to 

their puMoa widi the usual martial m ndc , and then file in Id the 
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tsf intar^ciion of tlie two roads wad ; a 

i^iO eottiige ahd a few poplars omalnonted it. Ploijgbed fields, trees 
it trare intervals, and filddd intumn Tines, studded th^ tedious plains. 
Garibaldi did not tarrj long, and dismounting, he atood gating with 
iVidOht satisfaction on the troops. ThO Army General Della Rocca 
advanced courteously. A few officers greeted him With beaming fkces; 
but the greater part passed on With the prescribed salute, unconscious of, 
or indiffisrent to the presence of the Liberator of the TWo Sicilies. Indeed 
an impartial observer of the respective physiognomies Would have taken 
th(^m for .the liberators and him ibr the liberated. Presently the drums 
beat, and the musicians struck up the royal march. 

“ It is the King,” said General Della Rocca. The King I the King ! 
burst from cVety lip. A group of carabineers on horse, forming the body- 
guard, armed with swords, handcufis, and thumb-screws, announced the 
presence of the Sardinian monarch. The King, in general's unifbrm, rode 
a piebald Arab, and behind him came a long train of generals, chamber- 
lains, and orderlies : Fanti the Minister of War, and Farini viceroy of 
Naples m pedtore : who was wrapped in and embarrassed by a large 
military tunic. All Wete alike adverse to Garibaldi — to this plebeian 
donor of a realuii The Dictator's appearance was singular that morning. 
Under hit little pbrk*pie hat he had tied his fbulard, to protect his ears 
fVom the molvA^dew — ao that when he lifted his hat to the King the 
handkerchief rftttihMl Ithuited under his chin. The King held out his 
hand, saying,-—** Ah ! Uddid, caTo Garibaldi ; come state 7 " 

** Bene, Maestk ; e Lei 7 " 

** Benino 1 

Rainng his voice, and turning to Uie Crowd, the Dictator cried, ** Hail 
to the King of Italy 1 ^ and all reaponded, ** Viva il R& ! '' 

Moving on one side to allow the troops to pass, the King and the 
Dictator chatted together fbr a fkw minutes. I happened to be close to 
them, and I confess that I Was Curious to hear for the first time in my life 
a king's discourse— to Judge for myself whether lofty sentiments would 
oorrespond with the grandllir of the situation. Campanian soil — Capna at 
hsnd-^sdes of llanoibataud Roman consuls — ^the meeting of the armies 
of Oastelfidarde and MaiUidoiil— the eve of battle — presenoo of the oon- 
queiiog priuoe and of thu tlaii df the people, donor of a realm— -ccmtact of 
the red shirt and royal pturple — truk^ntialiou of a petty king hitc tiie 
Ming of Italy— all oomIbllMri id render the aituation truly epie. 

The King tatteed of tiie Ibii weather and of the bad roads, Interrupting 
tkni WB ver s sIkai lo admiittiiter gnifP teptooft and liianual checks to his 
and seitliis aloeit tiiou tiny rods on, Garibaldi at the ISh%1i Mt, 
gel 4 Ibw paoea h d ht h l, iAe Sa r din ia n and Oaribaldisn atalF pell- 
igDl ImieooneaohlliaaNi^ lohia own eentre-jn one tine dM» leodeai 
tel ehfahs la the 1%# %lililld unitesae Ahting with |ftld, eOvwr, 
TarTiiw TTITH" Biti Itt tlM utilm MrVil^ 

eiewrtiwii ef iMMg gtiiliur, ergg thi mrnUm *di||ht 
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of the sttiilipttiolii bf^ak&dt which the royal cookl had gohe to prepare 
at Teaao. 

Meanwhile the clash of anna, the ehinitig plumed and helmets, had 
attracted all the peasants of the environs, who hailed Garibaldi with their 
usual enthusiasei. He was at his wits’ end to direct their attention from 
himself tO the King, and keeping his horse a few paces behind, he cried, 
with an imperious gesture, “ This is Vittorio Emmanuele, the King, yottr 
King, the King of Italy. Viva il R6 I ” The peasants stared and listened : 
then, not understanding the tenor of his speech, again sht>n^, ViVa 
Galibardo 1” The poor General was on the rack, and knowing how dear 
to princes is applause, and how much his popularity irritated the King, 
would have given a second kingdom to wring from the lips of those unso- 
phisticated boors an evviva to the King of Italy, who ended the question 
by spurring his horse into a gallop. We of course gallopped after him ; 
and even Farini, grasping his saddle, careless of reins or stirrups, gallopped 
too, his trowsers working gradually upwards until his knees were left 
bare. Fortunately for him, the King reined in his horse as soon as the 
boors were passed, and the future viceroy had time to adjust his tTbWsers, 
smooth down his tunic. Set his hat Straight, and Wipe the perspiration 
from his brow. 

Arrived at the bridge which crosses the little stream near Teano, 1 
MW Garibaldi lift his hat to the King, and take the toad leading Soh)S8 
country, while his Majesty crossed the bridge. Thus they parted at right 
angles, the royalists following the King, we Garibaldi. He dismounted at 
a little village, and led his horse into an outhouse on the road. Miss., 
Nullo, Z., and myself, posted our horses on an adjacent mound, and looked 
at each other in blank amazement. Entering the outhouse, I ibund the 
General standing by a barrel, on Which his orderly had laid the breakfast, 
i-e. a piece of bread and cheese and a glass of water, which as soon as he 
had drunk, he spat out, saying, There must be a dead animal at the 
bottom of the well.” Slowly and silently we retraced oUr steps to Calvi, 
near the Voltumo. Garibaldi’s countenance was full of melancholy sweet- 
ness; nem did I feel drawn to him with such tenderness. 

Halting at Calvi, be amuiged his 10,000 men wirii pemploacions study : 
one Wing loWatda Cascione— <-the other towards Bpahmlsi; Sle front eonreig- 
ing to Um road which leads through Bt. Agata to the bridge of Oarigliano : 
and apedt the remainder of the day iu minute personal elcplorations. 

In the evening he fined his head-quarten in a little ehureh near the 
town of OaM*u^e suhoundlng Urn, sitting 6r lying on the stmw. Pre- 
■ently a depulaliaii of SieHtms arrived, and enlivened the mute aoene with 
dicbsjtteddtodMsimdm^^ TlM<n»tioBaOftheMnoiqrlalandetsseiit 
me to aleepfand when they tsoh their depsTtare the aUeneewoke mej end 
just diat moment the general was informed that a squadrou of dm 
miSBqr*8 eavefaj was advancing fiiU gallop towards the church. 

^To honei &,** he eried, and drive them back*’’ 

Proud of the honour co nfc riedy hofdng to renew ^ of Onwio 
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Cbcli^ lai^Wlhad m a trice; bat eerexol mjccfiuadei wbo||^^ 
enda^i «ad who probably bekoged to tbat bietorioal Bchool wbo contider 
flip Coclilo imd Oortius fictions belonging to the podic age Borne, 
HiOtight it better to aooqtapanj me. two, then three, till I Ibiuid 

ihyaelf at the head of that little band of daring ones whom Garibaldi calls 
^ my brare oompanioiis^’* while at oar beds followed officers and soldiers 
of tte line, so th^y instead of the one cboaeni we 8^ out fifiy strong* Leav- 
ing the sentinels of onr outposts bdiind ns, we rode on, hoping tor some 
dsring enterprise as the sound of horses* hoofii approsdhed. The infantry 
spread orer the fields, while we, keeping to the road, advsnoed, prepared 
to charge with swords and revolvers. On we dadi, crying— Halt ! 
halt 1 lay down yoor arms ! ** and the waggoners, terrified but obedient, 
laid down their whips and stopped a cart laden with bricks and drawn by 
four horses ! We gaae and gaze, but we can make nothing of them but 
biidoi. Chdly we started, glum we returned. 

On the imorrow, a little after dawn, we heard the cannon on the 
Garigliano. My wifis cams in to ask for orders for the ambulance. 
** ffignora,** said Garibaldi, in aeoenta aomewhat stem and emphatic, 
** my wounded are on the other ride of the Voltumo.*’ We stood mute 
and expectant, wondering to whom this reply alluded ; and as hia face 
gradually put on a milder aad more resigned ^prearion of sorrow, he 
e^l^le^l, ss^ll^j^ ci hamto nusto alia coda *’ — (‘* Thej 

him man na to tint $i|M^ ^ undentood what it waa that had dis- 

tntbad tba Migelifl uadadijmt ^ ntondng, which 1 had ielt coidd not 
hwM wwh ad fhnn tha priana’a intirtMniity. 

]4ilw. tin Xing rods paat our linaa opto thaVoItnzna Oolonel Desza, 

haad of Bixio’a ataff, did tha honouia of tlio oarnp. Indead the Gari- 
bakUan gonatab and manj GaribaUhai affiaaia viad with aaoh othar in 
pajfatg hoBU^ to tha tiaiiig aon, aShcding a by 90 naaaa edifying p*-- 
to a atodwt of athioa. 

At two AJi.on the 7th Noraoiber^thraaliitadaatrii ^ drew up before 
tha gate of tha Botal daUa Br a t t ^na ht Ni^laa At a qnarter paat two 
tin doora of tha fctfaMatj||Bad, aad Garibaldi, Ifaaolli, aad Baiw drore 
off; Trao^lfiaaH^NwByQtlN^BMioaBdmyad^ihllowadhitheoliMr 
twa. At tlto iaiy ^ SiSNjlilaHto aw aaland a boat, aad aooa dtooried 
ftaaithapoKthawapoMW^pfoaf tha Bhaat obBrioua aad aaleip ia the 
anna of bar aaw lanK. TatSflv two ato att a had abpaad aiaea ai^ 
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bim out through the open hall-door, as it had drawn his friend out 
before him. He ran briskly down the steps, humming the burden of 
one of the old vagabond tunes which he had danced to long since, in 
the old vagabond time. Even the memories of his wretched childhood 
took their colour, on that happy morning, from the bright medium 
through which he looked back at them. If I waa not out of practice,” 
he thought to himself, as he leant on the fence and looked over at the 
park, could try some of my old tumbling tricks on that delicious 
grass.'’ He turned ; noticed two of the servants talking together near the 
shrubbery, and asked for news of the jjoaster of the house. The men 
pointed with a smile in the direction of the gardens ; Mr. Armadale had 
gone that way more than an hour since, and had met (as had been re- 
ported) with Miss Milroy in the groimds. Midwinter followed the path 
through the shrubbery, but, on reaching the flower-garden, stopped, con- 
sidered a little, and retraced his steps. If Allan has met with the young 
lady,” he said to himself, Allan doesn’t want me.” He laughed as he 
drew that inevitable inference, and turned considerately to explore the 
beauties of Thorpe- Ambrose on the other side of the house. 

Passing the angle of the front wall of the building, he descended some 
steps, advanced along a paved walk, turned another angle, and found him- 
self in a strip of garden aground at the back of the house. Behind him was 
a row of small rooms situated on the level of the servants’ offices. Jn front 
of him, on the farther side of the little garden, rose a wall, screened by a 
laurel hedge, and having a door at one end of it, leading past the stables 
to a gate that opened on the high road. Perceiving that he had only dis- 
covered, thus far, the shorter way to the house, used by the servants and 
tradespeople. Midwinter turned back again, and looked in at the window 
of one of the rooms on the basement story as he passed it. Were these 
the servants’ offices ? No; the offices were apparently in some other part 
of the ground-floor; the window he had looked in at was the window of a 
lumber-room. The next two rooms in the row were both empty. Thu 
fourth window, when he approached it, pieeented a little variiety. It served 
also as a door ; and it stood open to t^ garden at thet momenl 

Attracted by the book-ebdvee whiph ^)ie aotioed on ppm ^ the walls, 
Midwinter stepped into the roon^ not 

detain him knig ; nglanoe at their baoka wee enoit^i^l^out Hdtiag them 
down. The Weverley Novels, Tales by Miae EdgaaRMp^ >7 Miss 
Edgeworth's mlUBy foUowcra, the Fbestia of Hm. odd 

volumea ef the illneiimted gift-books of the period, oompoiedthe faeik of 
the little library. Midwinter turned la keve the room, when an object 
on oneeide of the windew, which he had not preyfoualy noticed, caught 
hie alteolten and leopiwd hii^ It wasaitatiieltemaadingcn ah^^ 
a redneed ooff of t h e fomowe Kiobe of the Horence Mueeom. Beglanced 
from the elalmsite to the window, with a eu dde n doubt wUoh aot hie hbait 
thichbiiig fret, It was a Ftendi window; and the atatnetlo wee w his 
kft hand of he etood befoiu it Ho loohad out with a which 
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he had not lelt yet. The view before him was the view of a lawn and 
garden. For a moment his mind struggled blindly to escape the con- 
clusion which had seized it — and struggled in vain. Here, close round 
him and dole before, him ; here, forcing him mercilessly back from the 
happy present to the horrible past, was the room that ijlan had seen in 
the Second Vision of the Dream. • * 

He waited, thinking and looking round him while he thought. There 
was wonderfully little disturbance in his iace and manner ; he looked steadily 
from one to the other of the few objects in the room, as if the discoyery of 
it had saddened rather than surprised him. Matting of some foreign sort 
covered the floor. Two cane chairs and a plain table oomprised the whole 
of the furniture. The walls were plainly papered, and bare — broken to the 
eye in one place by a door leading into the interior of the house ; in another, 
by a small stove ; in a third, by the book-shelves which Midwinter had 
already noticed. He returned to the books ; and, this time, he took some 
of them down from the shelves. 

The first that he opene/i contained lines in a woman's handwriting, 
traced in ink that had faded with time. He read the inscription — Jane 
Armadale, from her beloved father. Thorpe- Ambrose, October, 1828.” 
In the second, third, and fourth volum^ that he opened, the same inscrip- 
tion reappeared. His previous knowledge of dates and persons helped 
him to 8raw the true inference from what he saw. The books must have 
belonged to Allan’s mother ; and she must have inscribed them with her 
name, in the interval of time between her return to Thorpe- Ambrose from 
Madeira, and the birth of her son. Midwinter passed on to a volume on 
another shelf — one of a series containing the writings of Mrs. Hemans. In 
this case, the blank leaf at the beginning of the book was filled on both 
sides with a copy of verses, the writing being still in Mrs. Armadale’s 
hand. The verses were headed, Farewell to Thorpe- Ambrose,” and 
were dated ** March, 1829 ” — two months only after Allan had been bom. 

Entirely without merit in itself, the only interest of the little poem 
was in the domestic story that it told. The very room in which 
Midwinter then stood was described— with the view on the garden, the 
window mode to open on it, the book -shelves, the Niobe, and other more 
perishable ornaments which Time had destroyed. Here, at vatiaace with 
iier brodimi alFriwlcipg from her friends, the widow of the murdered man 
had, on her own aeknowledgmeotf secluded herself, vithont other comfort 
then the love and forgivenees of her father, until her fluid was bom. 
'Ibe ihiheris mercy and the fiuher’s recent death filled many verses**-* 
happily too vagne in their oommonpleoe ezpraerion of penitence and 
dtspair, to give any hint of the marringe-atoiy in Maddm to any reader 
who hwked at them ignorant of the truth. A peseiDg reference to the 
writer^ eatrangement from her surviving relatives, and to her appeoaebiog 
depannie from Thorpe- Ambroee, frliowed. Lem eame the amertfon of 
the awthei^e molution to eepamte herself from eU her old eemietiensi 
to keve beUed her erety p o asse ri o ^ even to the meet trifling tbigg dm 
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had, that could remind her of the miserable past ; and to date her new 
life in the future from the birthday of the child who hqfl been spared to 
console her — who was now the one earthly object that could still speak to 
her of love and hope. So the old story of passionate feeling that finds 
comfort in phrases rather than not find comfort at all, was told once again. 
So the poem in the faded ink faded «way to its end. 

Midwinter put the book back with a heavy sigh, and opened no other 
volume on the shelves. ** Here in the country-house, or there on board 
the Wreck,” he said bitterly, “ the traces of my father’s crime follow me, go 
where I may.” He advanced towards the window — stopped and looked 
back into the lonely neglected little room. Is this chance ? ” he asked 
himself. “ The place where his mother suffered is the place he sees in 
tlie Dream ; and the first morning in the new house is the morning that 
reveals it, not to litm, but to me. Oh, Allan 1 Allan 1 how will it end?” 

The thought had barely passed through his mind before he heard 
Allan’s voice, from the paved walk at the side of the house, calling to him 
by his name. He hastily stepped out into^he garden. At the same 
moment Allan came running round the corner, full of voluble apologies 
for having forgotten, in the society of his new neighbours, what was due 
to the laws of hospitality and the claims of his friend. 

I really haven’t missed you,” said Midwinter ; and I am very, 
very glad to hear that the new neighbours have produced such a pleasant 
impression on you already.” 

He tried, as he spoke, to lead the way back by the outside of the 
house ; but Allan’s flighty attention had been caught by the open window 
and the lonely little room. He stepped in immediately. Midwinter 
followed, and watched him in breathless anxiety, as he looked round. 
Not the slightest recollection of the Dream troubled Allan’s easy mind. 
Not the alightest reference to it fell from the silent lips of his ixieud. 

Exactly the sort of place 1 should have expected you to hit on !” 
exclaimed Allan gaily. ** Small and snug and unpretending. I know 
you, Master Midwinter I You’ll be slipping off here, when the coimty 
families come visiting— and I rather think, on those dreadful occasions 
you won't find me far behind you. What’s the matter ? You look ill and 
out of spirita. Hungiy 7 Of course you are I unpardonable of me to 
have kept you waitiiig— thia door leads somewheie, 1 suppose; let's try s 
^rt cut into the heuas. Don't be afraid of my not keejnng you com- 
pany at breakfast 1 didn't eit much at the cottage— I feasted my eyes 
on Miss Milroy, as the poeti my. Oh, the darling I the darling! she 
tuma you topay^turvy (ha moment you look at her. As for her fether; 
wail till yon see hia wonderibl dock I It'a twice the siae of the femoos 
eloek at Straabnig, and the moat tremendoua striker ever heard yet in the 
memoiy of man r 

Singing the praiaaa of hia new ftienda in this atmin, at the lop of hts 
voioii Allan hvilTied Midwimer along the atone pamagni on the bnasmool 
Sow whWh led, aa ha had rightly jifamd, Id a alairoaae ooumnaientiig 
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^viih the hall. They passed the senrants’ offices on the way. At the 
sight of the cook and the roaring fire, disclosed through the open kitchen 
door, Allan's mind went off at a tangent, and Allan's dignity scattered 
itself to the ffiur winds of heaven, as usual. 

“ Aha, Mrs. Gripper ; there you are with your pots and pans, and 
your burning fiery furnace ! One 1\^ need be Shadrach, Meshech, and 
the other fellow, to stand over that. Breakfast as soon as ever you like. 
Eggs, sausages, bacon, kidneys, marmalade, watercresses, coffee, and so 
forth. My friend and I belong to the select few whom it's a perfect 
privilege to cook for. Voluptuaries, Mrs. Gripper, voluptuaries, both of 
us. You'll see," continued Allan, as they went on towards the stairs, 
I shall make that worthy creature young again ; I'm better than a 
doctor for Mrs. Gripper. When she laughs she shakes her fat sides ; and 
when she shakes her fat sides she exerts her muscular ^stem ; and when 
she exerts her muscular system — Ha ! here's Susan again. Don't 
s([ueezc yourself fiat against the banisters, my dear; if you don't mind 
hustling me on the stairs, 1 rather like hustling you. She looks like a 
full-blown rose when she blushes, doesn't she ? Stop, Susan ! I've some 
orders to give. Be very particular with Mr. Midwinter's room : shake up 
his bed like mad, and dust his furniture till those nice round arms of 
yours ache again. Nonsense, my dear fellow I I'm not too familiar with 
them ; I'm only keeping them up to their work. Now then, Richard I 
where do we breakfast ? Oh, here. Between ourselves. Midwinter, these 
splendid rooms of mine are a size too large for me ; I don't feel as if I 
should ever be on intimate terms with my own furniture. My views in 
life are of the snug and slovenly sort — a kitchen chair, you know, and a 
low ceiling. Man wants but little here below, and wants that little long. 
Tliat's not exactly the right quotation ; but it expresses my meaning, and 
we’ll lot alone correcting it till the next opportunity." 

**I beg your pardon," interposed Midwinter, ‘‘here is something 
waiting for you which you have not noticed yet." 

As he spoke, he pointed a little impatiently to a letter lying on the 
breakfaet-table. He could conceal the ominous discovery wliich he had 
ntade that morning, from Allan's knowledge ; but he could not conquer 
the Latent distrust of circumstances which was now roused again in his 
(uperstitiouB nature — the instinctive suspicion of everything that happened, 
uo matter how common or how trifling the event, on the first memorable 
day when the new life began in the new house. 

Allan ran his eye over the letter, and tossed it across the table to his 
friend. “ 1 can't make head or tail of it," he said ; “ can you ?" 

Midwinter read the letter slowly, aloud. “ Sir, — trust you will 
pardon the liberty I take in sending these few lines to wait your arrival 
St Thoipe-Ambroee. In the event of circumatanoea not disposing you to 

place your law-boaness In the hands of Mr. Dsrch " He snddenlj 

stof^ied gt point, and oonsidered a little. 

^ Darob is our friend the lawyer," amd Allan, snpposii^ Midwinter 
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hlid forgotten the nam6. Don't you remember dur spinning the half. 
Ctotrn on the cabin table, when 1 got the two offers^ for the cottage ? 
Heads, the major ; tails, the lawyer. This is the lawyer.” 

Without making any reply, Midwinter resumed reading the letter. 

In the event of circumstances not disposing you to place your law- 
business in the hands of Mr. Darch, I beg to say that I shall be happy to 
take charge of your interests, if you feel willing to honour me with your 
confidence. Enclosing a reference (should you desire it) to my agents in 
London, and again apologizing for this intrusion, I beg to remain. Sir, 
respectfully yours, A. Pedgift, Sekr.” 

“Circumstances?” repeated Midwinter, as he laid the letter down. 
“ What circumstances can possibly indispose you to give your law- 
business to Mr. Darch ? ” 

Nothing can indispose me,” said Allan. “ Besides being the family 
lawyer here, Darch was the first to write me word at Paris of my coming 
in for my fortune ; and, if 1 have got any business to give, of course he 
ought to have it.” * 

Midwinter still looked distrustfully at the open letter on the table. 
“ I am sadly afraid, Allan, there is something wrong already,” he said. 
“ This man would never have ventured on the application he has made to 
you, unless he had some good reason for believing it would succeed. If 
you wish to put yourself right at starting, you will send to Mr. Darch 
this morning, to tell him you are here, and you will take no notice for the 
present of Mr. Pedgifl's letter.” 

Before more could be said on cither side, the footman made his 
appearance wuth the breakfast tray. He was followed, after an interval, by 
the butler — a man of the essentially confidential kind, with a modulated 
voice, a courtly manner, and a bulbous nose. Anybody but Allan would 
have seen in liis face that he had come into the having a special 
communication to make to his master. ‘ Allan, who saw nothing under the 
surface, and whoso head w^as running on the lawyer's letter, stopped him 
bluntly witji the point-blank question ; — “ Who’s Mr, Pedgift ? ” 

The butler’s sources of local knowledge opened confidentially on the 
instant. Mr. Pedgift vras the second of the two lawyers in the town. 
Not so long-establidied, not so w'ealthy, not so universally looked-up-to as 
old Hr. Darob. Not doing the buaneas of the highest people in the 
county, and not mixing freely with *the best society, like old Mr. Darch. 
A veiy suffioient man, in hk way, nevjirtheless. Known as a perfectly 
competent and respectable practitioner all round the neighbourhood. In 
short, profbsrionslly next beat to Mr. Darch ; and penonally superior to 
him Of ^ expression might be permitted) in this respect — thit Darch 
was a Cruify One, and Ped|gift wasn't. « 

Baring imparted this inftmnatioii, the butler, taking a wise adrantsgs 
of his portion, glided widiout a rnmnent's stoppige, from hb. Pe4gift*s 
dmaelsr to the Inrinesi that had bronghl him into the brealAiMoiMn. 
Ihe M Msu Mse r Jkiidil was near al hai^i and ^ tenants were eoeas- 
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tomed to have a week's notice of the rent-di |7 dinner. With this 
necessity pressing, and with no orders given as yet, and no steward in 
office at Thorpe- Ambrose, it appeared desirable that some confidential 
person should bring the matter forward. The butler was that confidential 
person ; and he now* ventured accordingly to trouble his master on the 
subject. 

At this point, Allan opened his lips to interrupt, and was himself 
interrupted before he could utter a word. 

“ Wait ! ” interposed Midwinter, seeing in Allan’s face that he was in 
danger of being publicly announced in the capacity of steward. Wait ! ” 
he repeated eagerly, “ till I can speak to you first.” 

The butler’s courtly manner remained alike unruffled by Midwinter’s 
sudden interference and by his own dismissal from the scene. ' l^Tothing 
but the mounting colour in his bulbous nose betrayed the sense of injury 
that animated him as he withdrew. Mr. Armadale’s chance of regaling 
his friend and himself that day with the best wine in the cellar, trembled 
in the balance, as the butler took his way back to the basement story. 

This is beyond a joke, Allan,” said Midwinter, when they were 
alone. Somebody must meet your tenants on the rent-day who is 
really fit to take the steward’s place. With the best will in the world to 
learn, it is impossible for me to master the business at a week’s notice. 
Don’t, pray don’t let your anxiety for my welfare put you in a false 
position with other people ! I should never forgive myself if I was the 
unlucky cause ” 

“ Gently, gently I ” cried Allan, amazed at his friend’s extraordinary 
earnestness. “ If I write to London by to-night’s post for the man who 
came down here before, will that satisfy you ? ” 

Midwinter shook his head. Our time is short,” he said ; and the 
man may not be at liberty. Why not try in the neighbourhood first ? 
You were going to write to Mr. Darch. Send at once, and see if he can’t 
help us between this and post- time.” 

Allan withdrew to a side-table on which writing materials were placed. 

You shall breakfast in peace, you old fidget,” be replied — and addressed 
himself forthwith to Mr. Darch, with his usual Spartan brevity of epi- 
stolary expression. Dear Sir, — Here 1 am, bog and baggage. Will you 
kindly oblige me by being my lawyer? I ask this, because 1 want to 
consult you at once. Please look in in the course of the day, and stop to 
dinner if you possibly can. Ttoxan truly, Allah Arxadalx.” Having 
read this composition aloud with unconcealed admiration of hii own 
rapidity of literary execution, Allan addressed the letter to Mr. Darch, 
.and rang the bell. Here, Richard, take this at once, and wait for an 
answer. And, I say, if there’s any news aturing in the town, pick it up 
and bring it back with you. See how I manage my servants I” eontinned 
Allan, joining his friend at the breakfiut-table. " See how I adapt niyaslf 
to my new daties ! 1 haven’t been down here one dear day yet^ and Pm 
taking an intereat In the nrighbonrhood •bwdy.’’ 
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Breakfast OTer, tke two friends went out to idle away the morning 
under the shade of a tree in the park. Noon came, and Richard never 
appeared. One o’clock struck, and still there were no sighs of an answer 
ftom Mr. Darch. Midwinter’s patience was not proof agaiiftt the delay. 
He left Allan dozing on the grass, and went to the house to make 
inquiries. The town was described as little more than two miles distant ; 
but the day of the week happened to be market-day, and Richard was 
being detained no doubt by some of the many acquaintances whom he 
would be sure to meet with on that occasion. i 

Half an hour later, the truant messenger returned, and was sent out to 
report himself to his master under the tree in the park. 

Any answer from Mr. Darch ? ” asked Midwinter, seeing that Allan 
was too lazy to put the question for himself. 

“ Mr. Darch was engaged, sir. 1 was desired to say that he would 
send an answer.” 

“ Any news in the town?” inquired Allan, drowsily, without troubling 
himself to open his eyes. 

No, sir; nothing in particular.” 

Observing the man suspiciously as he made that reply, Midwinter 
detected in his face that he was not speaking the truth. He was plainly 
embarrassed, and plainly relieved when his master’s silence allowed him 
to withdraw. After a little consideration, Midwinter followed, and over- 
took the retreating servant on the drive before the house. 

** Richard,” he said quietly, if 1 was to guess that there ts some news 
in the town, and that you don’t like telling it to your master, should I be 
guenipg the truth 7 ” 

The man started and changed colour. I don’t know how you have 
found it out, air,” he said ; ** but 1 can’t deny you have guessed right.” 

** If you will let me hear what the news is, 1 will take the responsibility 
on myself of telling Mr. Armadale.” 

After some little hesitation, and some distrustful consideration on bis 
aide, of Midwinter’s face, Richard at lust prevailed on himself to repeat 
what he had heard that day in the town. 

The news of Allan’s sudden appearance at Tliorpo-Ambrose had 

t receded the aervant'e arrival at his destination by some hours. Wherever 
e went, he found his master the subject of public discussion. The 
opinion of Allan’s conduct among the leading townspeople, the resident 
gentry of the neighbourhood, and the principal tenanta on the estate, was 
unanimously unfavourable. Only the day before, the committee for 
managing the publio reception of the new squi^ had sketched the progress 
of the procession; had tattled the serious question of the trium|foal arches ; 
and had ^pppointed a oompetent peraon to solicit aubacriptions for the 
flags, die flowers, the feaitingt the fireworks, and the band. In leas than 
a wettk more, the monsy could have been collected, and the rector would 
have written to Armadale to fix tbe day. And now, by Allan’s own 
act, the publio wdeome waiting to honour him, had been cast bade con* 
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temptuously in the public teeth ! Every body took for granted (what was 
unfortunately true) that he had received private information of the con- 
templated prigeedings. Everybody declared that he had purposely stolen 
into hia own fiouse like a thief in the night (so the phrase ran), to escape 
accepting the offered mvilitics of his neighbours. In brief, the sensitive 
self-importance of the little town was wounded to the quick; and of 
Allan’s once enviable position in the estimation' of the neighbourhood not 
a vestige remained. 

For a moment, Midwinter faced the messenger of evil tidings in silent 
distress. That moment past, the sense of Allan’s critical position roused 
him, now the evil was known, to seek the remedy. 

“ Has the little you have seen of your master, Richard, inclined you to 
like him?” he asked. 

This time, the man answered without hesitation, A pleasanter and 
kinder gentleman than Mr. Armadale no one could wish to serve.” 

“ If you think that,” pursued Midwinter, “ you won’t object to give 
me some information which will help your master to set himself right with 
his neighbours. Come into the house.” 

He led the way into the library, and, after asking the necessary ques- 
tions, took down in writing a list of tlie names and addresses of the most 
influential persons living in the town and its neighbourhood. This done, 
he rang the bell for the head footman, having previously sent Richard 
with a message to the stables, directing an open carriage to be ready in an 
hour’s time. 

“ When the late Mr. Blanchard went out to make calls in the neigh- 
bourhood, it was your place to go with him, was it not?” he asked, %hen 
the upper servant appeared. “ Voiy well. Be ready in an hour’s time, 
if you please, to go out with Mr. Armadale.” Having given that order, 
he left the house again on his way back to Allan, with the visiting list in 
his hand. He smiled a little sadly as he descended the steps. Wlio 
vould have imagined,” he thought, “that my footboy’s experience of the 
ways of gentlefolks, would be worth looking back at one day for Allan’s 
sake?’* 

The object of the popular odium lay innocently slumbering on the 
grass, with his garden hat over his nose, his waistcoat unbuttoned, and his 
trousers wrinkled half way up his outstretched legs. Midwinter roused 
him without hesitation, and remorselessly repeated the servant’s newt. 

Allan accepted the disclosure thus forced on him without the slightest 
disturbance of temper. “ Oh, hang ’em I ” was all he said. “ Let’s have 
bother cigar.” Midwinter took the cigar out of his hand, and, 

^ his treating the matter seriously, told him in plain words that he must 

himself right with his offend^ neighbours by calling on them per- 
^otrnllj to make his apolegies. Allan aat up on the gnus in aatooishment; 
his qret opened wide in incredulons dismay. Did Midwinter positively 
farang him into a “ chimn^-pot hat,” a nicely brushed frock- 
ooat, and a dean pair of gloves 7 Was it aeUially in conte m pla t ion to 
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shut him VLp In a cairiage, with his footman on the box and his card-case 
in his hand, and send him round from house to houae, to tell a pack 
<si fools that he begged their pardon for not letting them jhake a public 
ahow of him ? If anything so outrageously absurd as^this was really to be 
dene, it could not be done that day, at any rate. He had promised to go 
back to the charming Milroy at the cottage and to take Midwinte/with 
him. What earthly need had he of the good opinion of the resident 
gentry ? The only friends he wanted were the friends he had got already. 
Let the whole neighbourhood turn its back on him if it liked — back or 
face the Squire of Thorpe- Ambrose didn^t care two straws about it. 

After allowing him to run on in this way until his whole stock of 
objections was exhausted. Midwinter wisely tried his personal influence 
next. He took Allan affectionately by the hand. I am going to ask a 
gr^t favour,** he said. “ If you won’t call on these people for your own 
sake, will you call on Uiem to please me ?** 

Allan delivered himself of a groan of despair, stared in mute surprise 
at the anxious face of his friend, and good-humouredly gave way. As 
Midwinter took his arm, and led him back to the house, he looked round 
with rueful eyes at the cattle hard by, placidly whisking their tails in the 
pleasant shade. Don’t mention it in the neighbourhood,” he said ; I 
should like to change places with one of my own cows.” 

Midwinter lefl him to dress, engaging to return when the carriage 
was at the door. Allan’s toilette did not promise to be a speedy one. He 
began it by reading his own visiting cards ; and he advanced it a second 
stage by looking into his wardrobe, and devoting the resident gentry to 
the infernal regions. Before he could discover any third means of delay- 
ing his own proceedings, the necessary pretext was unexpectedly supplied 
by Richard’s appearance with a note in his hand. The messenger had 
just called witli Mr. Dardi’s answer. Allan briskly shut up the ward- 
robe, and gave his whole attention to the lawyer’s letter. The lawyer’s 
letter rewarded him by the following lines ; — 

** Sir,— I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your favour of to-day’s 
date, honouring me with two proposals, namely, one inviting me to act as 
your legal adviser, and OHi inviting me to pay you a visit at your house. 
In reference to the first proposal, I beg permission to decline it with 
thanks. With regard to the second proposal, I have to inform you that 
oircumatanoea have oome to my knowle^ rdating id the letting of the 
ootUge itt Thorpe- Ambroae, which render it impossible for roe ^n justice 
to mysslO to accept your > invitation. I have ascertiuned, air, that vaj 
ofifhr reached you at the same time as M^or Milroy*s; and that, with 
both propolals thus before you, you ^ve the prefersnoe to a tots! 
stranger, who ad dres sed you through a house-agent, over a man who had 
Jaithfolly served your telativea for two generations, and who had besn the 
firet pereem fo ^ of the most important event in your lift, iitor 
thb sfominen bf jUm eetimafo of what is due to tho’daiiiis of 
oouitssy and oonunon juatioa, I cannot iaiter myasif that I p ossasi eagr 
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of the qualitieB 'which would fit me to take mj place on the list of your 
friends. — remain, sir, your obedient servant, James Dauch.” 

Stop Itie messenger ! " cried Allan, leaping to his feet,, his ruddy 
face aflame with indignation. Give me pen, ink and paper ! By the 
Lord Hany, they’re a nice set of people in these parts 5 the whole neigh- 
bourhood is in a conspiracy to bully me I ” He snatched up the pen 
in a fine frenzy of epistolary inspiration. Sir, — despise you and your 

letter. ” At that point the pen made a blot, and the writer was 

seized 'with a momentary hesitation. ‘‘Too sifong,” he thought; “1*11 
give it to the lawyer in his own cool and cutting style.” He began again 
on a clean sheet of paper. “ Sir,— You remind me of an Irish bull. 
I mean that stoiy in Joe Miller, where Pat remarked, in the h<wring of 
a wag hard by, that ‘ the reciprocity was all on one side.* Your reci- 
procity is all on one side. You take the privilege of refusing to be my 
lawyer, and then you complain of my taking the privilege of refusing to 
be your landlord.” He paused fondly over those last words. “ Neat ! *’ 
he thought. “ Argument and hard hitting both in one. I wonder where 
my knack of writing comes from ? ” He went on, and finished the letter 
in two more sentences. “ As for your casting my invitation back in my 
teeth, I beg to inform you my teeth are none the worse for it. I am 
equally glad to have nothing to say to you, either in the capacity of 
a friend or a tenant, — Allan Armadale.” He nodded exultingly at his 
own composition, as he addressed it and sent it down to the messenger. 
“ Darch’s hide must be a thick one,’* he said, “ if he doesn’t feel that I ” 

The sound of wheels outside suddenly recalled him to the business of 
the day. There was the carriage waiting to take him on his round of 
visits ; and there was Midwinter at his post, pacing to and fro on the 
drive. “ Read that,” cried Allan, throwing out the lawyer’s letter ; 
“ I’ve written him back a smasher.” 

He bustled away to the wardrobe to get his coat. There was a 
wonderful change in him ; he felt little or no reluctance to pay the 
visits now. The pleasurable excitement of answering Mr. Darch had 
put him in a fine aggressive frame of mind for asserting himself in the 
neighbourhood. “ Whatever else they may say of me, they shan’t say 
I was afraid to face them.” Heated r^-hot with that idea, he seized his 
hat and gloves, and, hurrying out of the room, met Midwinter in the 
corridor with the lawyer’s letter in his hand. 

“ Keep up your spirits ! ” cried Allan, seeing the anxiety in his 
friend’s fece, and misinterpreting the motive of it immediately. “If 
Bareh can’t be counted on to send us a helping hand into the steward’s 
oflioe, Pedgift can.” 

My dear I was not thinking of that; I was thinking of 

Mr. Dais’s letter. I don’t defend this tour-tempered man — but I am 
afraid we must admit he has some canae for comphunt Pray don^ give 
him modier ehance of putting you in the wro^g. Where h your answer 
to his letter T” 
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** Oo&e I ” replied Allan ; “ I always strike while the iron's tot— 
a word and a blow, and the blow first, that's my way^ Don't, there’s 
a dear good fellow, don't fidget about the steward's books and the rent- 
day. Herel here's a bunch of keys they gave me last night: one of 
them opens the room where the steward's books are; go in and read 
them till I come back. I give you my sacred word of honour I'll settle it 
all with Pedgift before you see me again." 

One moment," interposed Midwinter, stopping him resolutely on 
his way out to the carriage. I say nothing against Mr. Pedgifl's fitness 
to possess your confidence, for I know nothing to justify me in distrusting 
him. But he has not introduced himself to your notice in a veiy delicate 
way ; and he has not acknowledged (what is quite clear to my mind) 
that he knew of Mr. Darch's unfriendly feeling towards you when he 
wrote. Wait a little before you go to this stranger ; wait till we can talk 
it 8vcr together' to-night." 

“ Wait ! ” replied Allan. Haven't I told you that I always strike 
while the iron's hot ? Trust my eye for character, old boy ; I'll look 
Pedgifl through and through, and act accordingly. Don't keep me any 
longer, for heaven's sake. I'm in a fine humour for tackling the resident 
gentry ; and if I don't go at once, I'm afraid it may wear off." 

With that excellent reason for being in a hurry, Allan boisterously 
broke away. Before it was possible to stop him again, he had jumped 
into the carriage and bad left the house. 


CHAPTER IV. 

The Maech of Evekts. 

MiowiHTEa'i face darkened when the last trace of the carriage had disap- 
peared from view. ** I have done my best," he siud, as he turned back 
gloomily into the house. If Mr. Brock himself were here, Mr. Brock 
could do no morel" 

He looked at the bunch of keys which Allan had thrust into his hand, 
and a sudden longing to put himself to the test over the steward's books 
took poaseasion of hia aenaitive self-tormenting, nature. Inquiring his way 
to the room in which the varioua moveablea of the ateward'a office had 
been proviaionally placed, after the letting of the cottage, he aat down at 
tlm deak,aiid tried how hb own unaided capacity would guide him through 
the buiineaa reeorda of the Tborpe-Ambroae eatate. The recall expoced 
kb own ignoraiioe unamwerably before hia own eyea. The Ledgers 
bewildered kim$ the Lceaea, the Han% and even the CorreqpoodcDce 
iladf^ might have been writtmi, ibr all he could underptand of them, in an 
unknown tongue. , Hb memory rever te d hatterly as he left the room agam 
to hb two yearn* aoUtaiy aelf-inatnietion in the Shrewabuiy bookaeUer^a 
•hop, If I eouU only have worked at a huaincei !" he tboim^t. ^ V 
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t ooald only have known that the company of Poetfl and Philosophers was 
company too high for a vagabond like me!*’ 

He sat down alone in the great hall ; the silence of it fell heavier and 
heavier on hia sinking spirits ; the beauty of it exasperated him^ like an 
insult from a pufse-ptx>ud man. Curse the place 1 ” he said, snatching 
up his hat and stick. I like the bleakest hill-side I ever slept on, better 
than 1 like this house !” 

He impatiently descended the doorsteps, and stopped on the drive, 
considering by which direction he should leave the park for the country 
beyond. If he followed the road taken by the carriage, he might risk 
unsettling Allan by accidentally meeting him in the town. If he went 
out by the back gate, he knew his own nature well enough to doubt hia 
ability to pass the room of the dream without entering it again. Irat one 
other way remained — the way which he had taken, and then abandoned 
again, in the morning. There was no fear of disturbing Allan and the 
major's daughter now. Without further hesitation. Midwinter set forth 
through the gardens to explore the open country on that side of the estate. 

Thrown off its balance by the events of the day, his mind was full of 
that sourly-savage resistance to the inevitable self-assertion of wealth, so 
amiably deplored by the prosperous and the rich ; so bitterly familiar to 
the unfortunate and the poor. The heather-bell costs nothing ! ” he 
thought, looking contemptuously at the masses of rare and beautiful 
flowers that surrounded him ; and the buttercups and daisies are as 
bright as the best of you ! ” He followed the artfully- contrived ovals and 
squares of the Italian garden, with a vagabond indifference to the symmetry 
of their construction and the ingenuity of their design. “ How many 
pounds a foot did ym cost?” he said, looking back with scornful eyes at 
the last path as he left it. Wind away over high and low like the 
i>heep-walk on the mountain-side, if you can I ” 

He entered the shrubbery which Allan had entered before him ; crossed 
the paddock and the rustic bridge beyond; and reachecl the major’s 
cottage. His*ready mind seized the right conclusion, at the first sight of 
it ; and he stopped before the garden gate, to look at the trim little resi- 
dence which would never have been empty, and would never have been 
let, but for Allan’s ill-advised resolution to force the steward's situation on 
his friend. 

The summer affemoon was warm ; the summer air was faint and stilL 
On the upper and the lower fioor of the cottage the windows were all 
open. From one of them, on the upper story, the sound of voices was 
startlingly audible in the quiet of the park, as Midwinter paused on the 
outer side of the garden enclosure. The voice of a woman, harsh, high, 
and angrily oomplaming-^a voice with all the fi^eshness and the melody 
gone, and with nothing but the hard power of it left — ^was the diseordaatly 
predominant sound* With it, from moment to moment, there mis^gled 
^ deqwr and quieter tones, soothing and oompamkmate, of the vmoe of 
* man. Aldioiigh the distance was loo great to allow Midwinter to dif 
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titigttfldi the lirordfi that were fipoken, he felt the itopropriefy of remaining 
wi&in hearing of the Toices, and at once ettepped forweird to cdntinne his 
Urdk. At the same moment, the face of a young girl (easily recognizable 
as the fahe of Miss Milroy, from Allan^if description of her) appeared at 
the Open window of the room. Ih spite of himself, Midwinter paused to 
look at her. The expresfdon of the bright yonng face, which had smiled 
so prettily on Allan, was weary and disheartened. After looking out 
absently over the park she suddenly turned her head back into the room ; 
her attention haring been apparently struck by something that had just 
been said in it. *<Oh, mamma, mamma,’’ she exclaimed indignantly, 
“ how eah you say such things ! ” The words were spoken close to the 
window ; they reached Midwinter’s ears, and hurried him away before he 
heard more. But the self-disclosure of Major Milroy’s domestic position 
had not reached its end yet. As Midwinter turned the comer of the 
garden fhnee, a tradesman’s boy was handing a parcel in at the wicket 
gate to the woman servant. “ Well,” said the boy, with the irrepressible 
impudence of his class, '*how is the missus?” The woman lifted her 
hand to box his ears. How is the missus?” she repeated, with an angiy^ 
toss of her head as the hoy ran off. If it would only please God to take 
the missus, it would be a blessing to everybody in the house.” 

No suoh ill-omened shadow as this had passed over the bright domestic 
picture of the inhabitants of the cottage, which Allan's enthusiasm had 
painted for the contemplation of his fViend. It was plain that the secret 
of the tenants had been kept from the landlord so far. Five minutes more 
of walking brought Midwinter to the park gates. ** Am I fated to see 
nothing and bear nothing to-day which can give me heart and hope for 
the future?” he thought, as he angrily swung back the lodge gate. “ Even 
the people Allan has let the cottage to, are people whose lives are embittered 
by a household misery which it is my misfortune to have found out ! ” 

He took the first road that lay before him, and walked on, noticing 
little, immersed in his own thoughts. More than an hour passed before 
the necessity of turning bade entered his mind. As soon os the idea 
occurred to him, he opUsubad his watch, and determined to retrace hU 
steps, io as to be at the house In good time to meet Allan on his return. 
Ten tninutes of walking brougtiClitin back to a point at which three roads 
met ; and one moment’s observation of the place satisfied him thnt be had 
entirely fUled to notice, at the thbe, by which of the three roads he had 
advanced. No dgn-poid was to be seen ; the country on either side was 
Imiely and Sal, in t e r se e ted by broad drains and ditches. Cattle were 
gr d ah ig betc end tiierc; and e windmiU rose in the distance above the 
isrilird wtllcwi thil fMnged flic low horiton. But not a house was to be 
CBid not a himum cfeatiM appeared on the viflble perspeclire of any 
CM of the thtne voida. Midwinter glaneed bade in the only dBreotien 
loll in look d fl ih dlNwlksi ef the roed aleng which he had jnd been 
wiflEing- Hmm, to hh rdMK flan the of a mani advandng 
I M a i da lilia» ef whom he dodModt (da way. 
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The figure came on, clad ttom head to foot in dreary black — a moving 
blot on the bnlliant vrhite snr&ce of the Bun-brighteiied road. He was a 
lean, elderly, miserably respectable man. He trore a poor old black dress- 
coat, and a ^eap bip^n trig, tfhich made no pretence of being hiS own 
natural hair. ’ Short black trousers clung like attached old servants round 
his wiaen legs; and rusty black gaiters hid all they could of hii knobbed 
ungainly feet. Black crape added its mite to the decayed and dingy 
wretchedness of his old beaver hat ; black mohair in the obsolete form of 
a stock, drearily encircled his neck and rose as high as his haggard jaws. 
The one morsel of colour he carried about him, was a lawyer’s bag of 
blue serge as lean and limp as himself. The one attractive feature in his 
clean-shaven, weary old face, was a neat set of teeth — ^teeth (as honest 
as his wig), which said plainly to all inquiring eyes, We pass bdr nights 
on his looking-glass, and our days in his mouth.” 

All the little blood in the man’s body faintly reddened his fleshless 
cheeks as Midwinter advanced to meet him, and asked the way to Thorpe- 
Ambrose. His weak watery eyes looked hjther and thither in a bewilder- 
ment painful to see. If he had met with a lion instead of a man, and if 
the few words addressed to him had been words expressing a threat 
instead of a question, he could hardly have looked more confused and 
alarmed than he looked now. For the first time in his life, Midwinter 
saw his own shy uneasiness in the presence of strangers reflected, with 
tenfold intensity of nervous suffering, in the face of another man — ^and 
that man old enough to be his father. 

“ Which do you please to mean, sir — the Town or the House ? I beg 
your pardon for asking, but they both go by the same name in these 
parts.” 

He spoke with a timid gentleness of tone, an ingratiatory smile, and 
an anxious courtesy of manner, all distressingly suggestive of his being 
accustomed to receive rough answers in exchange for his own politeness, 
from the persons whom he habitually addressed. 

I was not aware that both the House and the Town went by the 
same name,” said Midwinter : ** I meant the House.” He Instinctively 
conquered his own shyness as he answered in those words ; speaking with 
a cordiality of manner which was very rare with him in his intercourse 
with strangers. 

The ms Ti of miserable- respectability seemed to feel the Vrarm retum of 
his own poUtenesB gratefully: he brightened and took a little courage. 
His lean forefinger pointed eagerly to the right road. “ That wi^, rir,” 
he aid, ** and when you come to two roads next, please take the left one of 
the two. I am sorry I have business the other way — mean in the town* 
I ahonld have been happy to go with you, and show you. Fine 
weather, mr, for waOdngf Ton canH mim your way tf you keep io the 
left. Oh, donU mention it I Tm afraid t have detamed yon, rir. I wUi 
you a pleasaat walk hack, and-— good momiiy.” 

By tim tim« he had maSe an end of speaking (under an tinpifliMi 
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apparently that the more he talked the more polite he would be) he had 
lost hia courage again. He darted away down hia oWn road, aa if 
Midwinter'a attempts to thank him, inyplved a series of^trials too terrible 
to confront. In two minutes more, hia black retreating Bgure had lessened 
in the distance till it looked again, what it had once looked already, a 
moTing blot on the brilliant white surface of the sun-brightened road. 

The man ran strangely in Midwinter'a thoughts while he took his way 
back to the house. He was at a loss to account for it. It never occurred 
to him that he might have been insensibly reminded of himself, when he 
saw the plain traces of past misfortune and present nervous suffering in the 
poor wretch’s face. He blindly resented his own perverse interest in this 
chance foot-passenger on the high road, as he had resented all else that 
had happened to him since the beginning of the day. Have I made 
another unlucky discovery ? " he asked himself impatiently. Shall I see 
this man again, I wonder 7 who can he be ? ” 

Time was to answer both those questions before many days more had 
passed over the inquirer's head. 

Allan had not returned when Midwinter reached the house. Nothing 
had happened but the arrival of a message of apology from the cottage. 
‘'Major Milroy's compliments, and he was sorry that Mrs. Milroy's illness 
would prevent his receiving Mr. Armadale that day." It was plain that 
Mrs. Milroy’s occasional fits of suffering (or of ill-temper) created no mere 
transitory disturbance of the tranquillity of the household. Drawing this 
natural inference, alter what ho had himself heard at the cottage nearly 
lliree hburs since. Midwinter withdrew into the library to wait patiently 
among the books until hin friend came back. 

It was past six o’clock, when the well-known hearty voice was heard 
again in the hall. Allan burst into the library, in a state of irrepressibfe 
excitement, and pushed Midwinter back unceremcaiiously into the chair 
from which he was just rising, before he could utter a word. 

“ Here's a riddle for you, old boy ! " cried Allan. “ Why am I like the 
resident manager of the Augean stable, before Herculea was called in to 
sweep the litter out? Because I have had my place to keep up, and Fve 
gone and made an infernal mess of it I Why don't you laugh 7 By 
George, he doesn’t see the point t Let’s try again. Why am 1 like the 
resident manager? — — " 

‘‘ For God’s take, Allan, be aorious for a moment ! " interposed Mid- 
winter* ^‘You don't know how anxiooi I am to hear if you have 
reoDVored the good opinkm of your neighbours.*’ 

^ That’s just what the riddle was intended to tell you t ’’ sejoined 
Allan. '' But if you wiB have it in to many words, my own impression 
is that you would have done better not to diaturb me under that t«ee in 
the peik* Fve hecn eal cul et ing it to a nicety, and I heg to iidoim yon 
that I have aunk mmetlj thine degmes lower in the ealiniatiQn vt the 
mideni gentij ainoe I had the f j ce e uie of es eieg yon hat’* 
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« You mU have youi* joke out,”^ said Midwinter, bitterly. “ Well, if 
I can't laugh, I can wait.*’ 

My dear fellow, I’m not joking ; I really mean what I say. You 
shall hear what happened — ^you*^all have a report in full of my first 
visit. It will do, I can promise you, as a sample for all the rest. Mind 
this, in the first place, Tve gone wrong, with the best possible intentions. 
When I started for these visits, I own I was angry with that old brute of 
a lawyer, and I certainly had a notion of carrying things with a high hand. 
But it wove off somehow on the road ; and the first family I called on, I 
went in as I tell you with the best possible intentions. Oh dear, dear ! 
there was the same spick-and-span reception room for me to wait in, with 
the neat conservatory beyond, which I saw again and again and again at 
every other house I went to afterwards. There was the same ohoioe 
selection of books for me to look at — a religious book, a book about the 
Duke of Wellington, a book about sporting, and a book about nothing in 
particular, beautifully illustrated with pictures. Down came papa with 
liis nice white hair, and mamma with her nice lace cap ; down came young 
blister with the pink face and the straw-coloured whiskers, and young Miss 
with the plump cheeks and the large petticoats. Don’t suppose there was 
the least unfriendliness on my side; I always began with them in the same 
way — I insisted on shaking hands all round. That staggered them to 
begin with. When I came to the sore subject next — the subject of the 
jjublic reception — I give you my word of honour I took the greatest 
possible pains with my apologies. It hadn’t the slightest effect ; they let 
my apologies in at one ear and out at the other, and then waited to hear 
more. Some men would have been disheartened: I tried another way 
with them ; I addressed myself to the master of the house, and put it 
pleasantly next. * The fact is,’ I said, ^ I wanted to escape the speechi- 
fying — ^my getting up, you know, and telling you to your face, you’re the 
best of men, and I beg to propose your health ; and you’re getting up, 
and telling me to my face, I’m the best of men, and you beg to thank me ; 
and so on, man after man, praising each other and pestering each other all 
round the table.’ That’s how I put it, in an ea^, light-handed, con- 
vincing sort of way. Do you think any of them took it in the same 
friendly spirit ? Not one ! It’s my belief they had got their speeches 
ready for the reception, with the flags and the flowers, and that th^’ie 
•ccretly angry with me for stopping their open mouths just as they were 
ready to begin. Anyway, whenever we came to the matter of the apeechi- 
(whether they touched it first or I), down I fell in their estimation 
the firrt of those three steps 1 told you of just now. Don’t eiippose I 
^de no efforts to get up again! I made desperate efforts. I found 
they were all anxious to know what sort of life I had led before I came 
in for the Tborpe-Anibrose property, and 1 did my best to aatiafy them. 
And what oune of that, do you think 7 Hang me, if I didn’t diaqipoiiil 
^hem for the second time 1 When they found out that I had actually 
been U> Etna or Harrow, or Oxford or Cambridge, they wcif 
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quite dumb with astonishment.* I :&nc 7 they thought me n sort of 
outlaw. At any rate, they all froze up again — ^and dow!f 1 fell the second 
step in their estimation. Never mind I I wasn’t to be beaten ; I had 
promised you to do my best, and I did it. I tried cheerful small-talk 
about the neighbourhood next. The women said nothing in particular ; 
the men, to my unutterable astonishment, all began to condole with me. 
I shouldn’t be able to find a pack of hounds, they said, within twenty 
miles of my house ; and they thought it only right to prepare me for the 
disgracefhliy careless manner in which the Thorpe-Ambrose fiovers had 
been preserved. 1 let them go on condoling with me, and then what do 
you think I did? I put my foot in it again. 'Oh, don’t take that to 
lieart ! ’ I said ; ' I don’t care two straws about hunting or shooting, either. 
When I meet with a bird in my walk, I can’t fbr the life of me feel eager 
to kill it^I rather like to see the bird fiying about and enjoying itself.’ 
You should have seen their faces ! They had thought me a sort of outlaw 
before ; now they evidently thought me mad. Dead silence fell upon them 
all ; and down I tumbled the third step in the general estimation. It was 
just the same at the next house, and the next, and the next. The devil 
possessed ul all, I think. ' It wmtld come out, now in one way and now 
in another, that I couldn’t make S|)ecche8 — ^that I had been brought up 
without a university education — and that I could enjoy a ride on horsc> 
back without galloping after a wretched stinking fox or a poor distracted 
little hare. Those three unlucky defects of mine are not excused, it 
seems, in a country gentleman (especially when he has dodged a public 
reception to begin with). I think I got on best, upon the whole, with the 
wives and daughters. The women and 1 always fell, sooner or later, on 
the subject of Mrs. Blanchard and her niece. We invariably agreed that 
they had done wisely in going to Florence ; and the only reason we had 
to give for our opinion was— that wo thought their mmds would be bene- 
fited after their sad bereavement, by the contemplation of the masterpieoes of 
Italian Art Every one of the ladies — solemnly declare it — at every 
bouse I went to, came sooner or later to Mrs. and Miss Blanchard's 
bereavement, and the masterpieces of Italian Art. What we should have 
done without that bright idea to hdp us, I really don’t know. The one 
pleasant thing at any of die risiU was when we all shook onr heads 
together, and declared that the* masterpieoes Would console them. At for 
the reel of it, there’s only one thing more to be said. What I might be 
in other places I don’t know — Fm the wrong roan in the wrong ph^'^ 
here. Lei me muddle on for the ftiiure in my own way, with my own 
ftw Irienda ; and ask me anything else in the worid, as long as you don't 
i4c me to make any more osHs on my neig^boura” 

With Ihal olm m cte rie tic request, Allan’s report of his exploring ex- 
Mditton among the resident gentry came to a doaa. For a moment 
MUtrlnter leanaihied nOent & ImA allowed AUaa to nm on ftom CrW 
te lant without utlering a word on hb Mm. The diaaatroiia ramll of the 
4teia uoming after had haj^pensd earlier in the day ; nadthieai- 
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etiing Allan, as it did, with fesolnsion from all local i^mpathlea at the very 
outset of his Ibcal Career — ^had broken down Midwinter’s power of resisting 
the itealthily^depressing influence of his own snperititidn. It was with an 
effort that he now looked up at Allan; it was with an effort that he roused 
himself to answer. 

“ It shall be as you wish,’* he said, quietly. ** I am sorry for what has 
happened — but I am not the less obliged to you, Allan, for haring done 
what I asked you.” 

His bead sank on his breast ; and the fatalist resignation Which had 
once already quieted him on board the Wreck, now quieted him again. 
“ What must be, tioill be,” he thought once more. What have I to do 
with the future, and what has he ? ” 

“ Cheer up I ” said Allan. ** Tour affairs are in a thriving cbhdition 
at any rate. I paid one pleasant visit in the town, which I haven’t told 
you of yet. I’ve seen Pedgifl, and Pedgift’s son, who helps him in the 
office. They’re the two jolliest lawyers I ever met with in my life — and 
what’s more, they can produce the very man you want to teach you the 
steward’s business.” 

Midwinter looked up quickly. Distrust of Allan’s discovery was 
plainly written in his face already ; but he said nothing. 

“ I thought of you,” Allan proceeded, “ as Soon its the two Pedgiils and 
1 had had a glass of wine all round to drink to our friendly connection. The 
finest dierry I ever tasted in my life ; I’ve ordered some of the same — but 
that’s not the question just now. In two words 1 told these worthy 
fellows your difficulty, and in two seconds old Pedgift understood all 
about it. * I have got the man in my office,’ he said, * and before the 
audit-day comes, I’ll place him wdth the greatest pleasure at your friend's 
disposal.’ ” 

At this last announcement. Midwinter’s distrust found its expression 
in words. He questioned Allan unsparingly. The man’s name, it appeared, 
was Bashwood. He bad been some time (how long, Allan could not 
remember) in Mr. Pedgifl’s service. He had been previously steward to a 
Norfolk gentleman (name forgotten) in the westward district of the county. 
He had lost the steward's place, through some domeatle troublei in con- 
necticm with his son, the precise nature of which Allan was not able 
to specify. Pedgift vouched for him, and Pedgifl would send him to 
Thcrpe-Ambroae two or threedays before the rent-day dinner. He could 
not be apared, for office reasons, before that time. There was no need to 
fidget about it ; Pedgifl laughed at the idea of there being any diffietdty 
with the tenanta Two or three days’ work over the stewifd's hooka 
wHh a foao to help Midwinter who praetieally understood that aort of 
thii^, would put him all light for the audit; and Bie other buskieas would 
keep tffl ailerwaidi. 

**H«ve yon Mm tiiia Mr. Badawood yourasff, Anant** iaked lOd^ 
wIbImr. alill obadnntilT on Us nardU 

wKot” stpliti AIIbi} int iNM-oat iri& dw ai fouig 
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Pedgif]^ called it. They tell me he’s a decent dderly man. A little 
broken by bis troubleSi and a little apt to be nervoua a^ confused in his 
manner with strangers ; but thoroughly competent and thoroughly to be 
depfunded on — those are Pedgifl’s own words.” 

Midwinter paused and considered a little, with a new interest in the 
subject. The strange man whom he had just heard described, and the 
strange man of whom he had asked his way where the three roads met, 
were remarkably like each other. Was this another link in the fast- 
lengthening chun of eTcnts ? Midwinter grew doubly determined to be 
careful, as the bare doubt that it might be so passed through his mind. 

When Mr. Bashwood comes,” he said, will you let me see him, 
and speak to him, before anything definite is done 7 ” 

Of course 1 will ! ” rejoined Allan. He stopped and looked at his 
watch. “And I’ll tell you what I’ll do for you, old boy, in the meantime,” 
he added ; “ I’ll introduce you to the prettiest girl in Norfolk ! There's 
just time to run over to the cottage before dinner. Come along, and be 
introduced to Miss Milroy.” 

“You can’t introduce me to Miss Milroy to-day,” replied Midwinter; 
and he repeated the message of apology which had been brought from the 
major that aflemoon. Allan was surprised and disappointed ; but he was 
not to be foiled in his resolution to advance himself in the good graces 
of the inhabitants of the cottage. After a little consideration he hit on a 
means of turning tlie present adverse circumstances to good account. “ 111 
show a proper anxiety for Mrs. Milroy's recovery,” he said gravely. 
“ I’ll send her a basket of strawberries, with my best respects, to-morrow 
morning.” 

Nothmg more happened to mark the end of that first day in the new 
house. 

The one noticeable event of the next day was another disclosure of 
Mrs. Milroy’s infinni^ of temper. Half-an-hour after Allan’s basket of 
strawberries had been deliven^ at the cottage, it was returned to him 
intact (by the hands of the invalid lady’s nurse), with a short and sharp 
message, shortly and sharply delivered. “ Mrs. Milroy’s compliments, and 
thanks. Strawberries invariably disagreed with her.” If this curionaly 
petulant acknowledgment of an act of politeneaa was intended to irritate 
Allan, it failed mtirely in aooompliahing its object. Instead of being 
oflhnded with the mother, he qrmpathixed with the danghter. “Poor 
Iktie thing/ was all he mid, “ she moat have a hard life of it with such 
a mother as that 1 ” 

He odlei at the cottage himself later in the day, bat Mim Milroy 
waa net to be sten ; she was engaged npstaira. The major leaaived hit 
viailer in Ua working apron*— ikr more deeply immersed in hia weodarfel 
ciook, and ftr leas readily eooesrible to outer influencei then Allan had 
scan him et tlndr iist intenriew. Hk manner waa aaktodeabalbiei but 
net a word nmre eouid ba exirseted from him en tba aidgaet of hia wift^ 
then Iket Ura Milroy “ had not imjmved ainee jeietrdqr^^ 
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The. two next days passed quietly and uneventfully. Allan persisted 
in making his inquiries at the cottage; but all he saw of the major's 
daughter was a glimpse of her on. one occasion, at a window on the 
bed-room flo’or.- Nothing more was heard from Mr. Pedgift; and 
Mr. Bashwood's appearance was still delayed. Midwinter declined to 
move in the matter until time enough had passed to allow of his first 
hearing from Mr. Brock, in answer to the letter whidi he had addressed 
to the rector on the night of his arrival at Thorpe- Ambrose. He was 
unusually silent and quiet, and passed most of his hours in the librafry 
among the books. The time wore on wearily. The resident gentry 
acknowledged Allan’s visit by formally leaving their cards. Nobody 
came near the house afterwards; the weather was monotonousjly fine. 
AUan grew a little restless and dissatisfied. He began to resent 
Mrs. Milroy’s illness ; he began to think regretfully of his deserted yacht. 

The next day — the twentieth — ^brought some news with it from the 
outer world. A message was delivered from Mr. Pedgifr, announcing 
that his clerk, Mr. Bashwood, would personally present himself at Thorpe- 
Ambrose on the following day ; and a letter in answer to Midwinter was 
received from Mr. Brock. 

The letter was dated the Idth, and the news which it contained raised, 
not Allan’s spirits only, but Midwinter’s as well. On the day on which 
he wrote, Mr. Brock announced that he was about to journey to London ; 
having been summoned thither on business connected with the interests 
of a sick relative, to whom he stood in the position of trustee. The busi- 
ness completed, he had good hope of finding one or other of his clerical 
friends in the metropolis who would be able and vrilling to do duty for 
him at the rectory ; and, in that case, he trusted to travel on from London 
to Thorpe- Ambrose in a week’s time or less. Under these circumstances, 
he would leave the majority of the subjects on which Midwinter had 
written to him to be discussed when they met. But as time might be of 
importance, in relation to the stewardship of the Thorpe-Ambrose estate, 
he would say at once that he saw no reason why Midwinter should not 
apply his mind to learning the steward’s duties, and should not sucoeed in 
rendering himself invaluably serviceable in that way to the interests of 
his friend. 

Leaving Midwinter reading and re-reading the rector’s cheering letter, 
as if he was bent on getting every sentence in it by heart, Allan went out 
rather earlier dian usual, to make his daily inquiry at the cottage- or, in 
plainer words, to make a fourth attempt at improving his acquaintance with 
Mki Milroy. The day had begun encouragingly, and enoousagingly it 
seemed drslinfnl to go on. When Allan turned the comer of the second 
ihruhbeiy, and entered the litOe paddock where he and the mi^or’a 
daughtnr had first met, there was Mlm Milit^ hecsslf loitaring to and ftc 
on the grass, to all appearance on the wat^ fisr soinebody. 

Bhe gnm a Mitfe stmt when Allan aifcaiad, and caaw forward without 
hiritatifin to naMt him. She waa not in her beat looks. Hm ray com<^ 





had suffered under confinemeat to the houaei and a marked 
expression of embarrassment clouded her pretty face. * 

I hardly know how to confess it, Mr. Armadale,” she said, speaking 
eagerly, before Allan could utter a word, but I certainly ventured here 
this morning, in the hope of meeting with you. l\ave been very much 
distressed — 1 have only just heard, by accident, of the manner in which 
mamma received the present of fruit you so kindly sent to her. Will you 
try to excuse her ? She has been miserably ill £)r years, and she is not 
always quite herself. After your being so very very kind to me (and to 
papa), I really could not help stealing out here in the hope of seeing you, 
and telling you how sorry 1 was. Pray forgive and forget, Mr. Armadale 
—pray do ! ” Her voice fUtered over the last words, and, in her eager- 
ness to make her mother’s peace wildi him, she laid her hand on his arm. 

Allan was himself a little confused. Her earnestness took him by 
surprise, and her evident conviction that he had been offended, honestly 
distressed him. Not knowing what else to do, he followed his instincts, 
and possessed himself of her hand to begin with. 

My dear Miss Milroy, if you say a word more you will distress me 
next,” he rejoined, unconsciously pressing her hand closer and closer, in 
the embarrassment of the moment. I never was in the least offended ; 
I made allowances — upon my honour 1 did — for poor Mrs. Milroy 's illness. 
Offended 1 ” oried Allan, reverting energetically to the old complimentary 
strain. ** I should like to have my basket of fruit sent back every day — 
if 1 ooold only be sure of its bringing you out into the paddock the first 
iking in the luorning.” 

Some of Miss Mitroy’f missing colour began to appear again in her 
dieeks. Ob» Mr« Anawiaie, there is really no end to your kindness,” 
the said; ”you don’t knew bow you relieve me!” She paused; her 
spirits rallied with as happy a readinees of ramvery as if they had been 
the aptrito of a child ; and her native brighlneif of temper sparkled again 
in her eyes, as she looked up, ebyly s toU i ng in AUan'e &ce. ** Don’t you 
think,” she asked demurelyy thit it is almost time now to let go of my 
band?” 

Their eyes mot. Allen feUowad bis instinots for the second time. 
Instead of releasing her hand, he lifted it to his lipe and kissed it. All 
the mianng tints of dm rosier eort rmnrnad to MissMilroy’s oomplexion on 
the iaatanU She s na lo htd her band aa if Allan bad homt it. 

anrt ihni’t wrong, l|r, Armadale,” dio eaid-HUEid tunied her 
head aeidf onieUy, lor aka wm pniling in spiio of hmM 

nment it as wa iNpdniir fbc^-<hr holding jour hand loo long/' 
iiMNMMd Allan* ^ An apohv Im wiong-^ 

Itea nin ncwwi w mi (dmagh not nmnj) when iho tedt inis4 swe^ 
nmdg iipasl s i iinnapimrilol^ pwaraeion* ThaswMieneor 

the oesasions. An ahmniot pwf sri tin e had hmn pmeantad lo Mias Maioyf 
mi mas emii iei d i K lfi> wmnmimaeaiaiaikir,ilml(s^ 

ell the mmmm 1 enlv ^ — ** isttU 

WWaMm fmgRs IWmanPP’ 
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lookiiig at him slyljr, yo^>e opt mWeading me. ffot that it mattery 
much now ” she added, with a aeripua diafce of bar head. If we have 
committed any improprieties, Mr. Armadale, we are not likely to have the 
opportunity of- committing many more/’ 

YouVe not going away 7 ” exclaimed Allaa in great alarm. 

<< Worse than that, Mr. Armsidale. My new goyernesa is comiog*” 
Coming 7 ’’ repeated Allan. Coming already 7 ” 

<< As good as coming, I ought to have said — only I didn^t know you 
wished me to be so very particular. We got the answers to the advertise- 
ments this morning. Papa and I opened them and read them together 
half an hour ago — and we both picked out the same letter from all the 
r( st. I picked it out, because it was so prettily expressed ; and papa 
picked it out, because the terms were so reasonable. He is going to send 
the letter up to -grandmamma in London, by to-day's post; and if she 
finds everything satisfactory, on inquiry, the governess is to be engaged. 
You don't know how dreadfuUy nervous I am getting about it already — a 
strange governess is such an awful prospect. But it is not quite so bad as 
going to school ; and I have great hopes of this new lady, because she 
rites such a nice letter ! As I said to papa, it almost recouciles me to 
her horrid, unromantic name." 

* ** What is her name 7 " asked Allan. Brown 7 Grubb 7 Scruggs 7 
Anything of that sort 7 " 

** Hush 1 hush 1 Nothing quite so horrible as that. Her name is 
(hvilt. Dreadfully unpoetical, isn't it 7 Her referenoe must be a respect- 
able person, though ; for she lives in the same part of London as grand- 
mamma. Stop, Mr. Armadale 1 we are going the wrong way. No ; 1 
can't wait to look at those lovely iowers of yours this morning — and 
(many thanks) 1 can't accept your arm. 1 have stayed here too long 
already. Papa is waiting for his breakout ; and 1 must run back every 
t'iep of the way. Thank you for making those kind allowances Ibr mamma ; 
thank you again and again — and good-by I " 

Won't you shake bands?" asked Allan. 

She gave him her hand. **No more apologies, if you plesse, Mr. 
Armadale," she said saucily. Once more their eyes met; gnd once 
more the plump dimpled little band found its way to AUnn's Ups. ** It 
uo't an apology this time 1" cried Allan, precipilately ddendiag himself. 
It's — it's a mark of respect."- 

She stsrted back a few steps, and burst out kn§^dng. ** You won’t find 
me in your grounds sgsin, Mr. Ai mad s le ," she said mssrily, tiU I have 
gut Ifiw Gwilt to take care of mel" Willi that ftnwell, she galhnmd 
tip her skirts, and ran back across the p add o c k at the top of her q w e d . 

Allan wntchiag her in ipmshlsm edmimtieB till sb# wse out of 
tight. Uk ssoond inlermw with Mim Milioy bad ptod$mi am onlHk 
<>rdbiaiy efbet on him. For the Ant time knee ho had bseomo 
Waaler of Thorpe-Ambeose^ ho was absorbed in sorieiis oonsidomtioii of 
what ha owad to hit asrw poaitiofi in life. The question w," po n dn fe i d 
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Allan, il^hether I hadn’t better aet mjeelf right with xny neighbours by 
becoming a married man ? I’ll take the day to consider; and if 1 keep in 
the same mind about it, I’ll consult Midwinter to-morrow morning.” 

When the morning came, and when Allan descended to the break&st- 
room, resolute to consult his friend on the obligations that he owed to his 
neighbours in general, a(bd to Miss Milroy in particular, no Midwinter was 
to be seen. On making inquiry it appeared that he had been observed 
in the hall ; that he had taken from the table a letter which the morning's 
post had brought to him ; and that he had gone back immediately to his 
own room. Allan at once ascended the stairs again, and knocked at hk 
friend’s door. 

May I come in?” he asked. 

Not just now,” was the answer. 

“ You have got a letter, haven’t you ? ” persisted Allan. “ Any bad 
news ? Anything wrong 7 ” 

Nothing. I’m not very well this morning. Don’t wait breakkst 
for me ; I’ll come down os soon as I can.” 

No more was said on either side. Allan returned to the breakfast- 
room a little disappointed. He had set bis heart on rushing headlong into 
his consultation with Midwinter, and here was the consultation indefinitely 
delayed. What an odd fellow he is I ” thought Allan. ** What on earth 
can he be doing, looked in there by himself? ” 

He was doing nothing. Ho was sitting by the window, with the letter 
which had reached him that morning, open in his hand. The handwriting 
was Mr. Brook’s, and the words written were these : — 

** My dear Midwinter, — I have literally only two minutes before post- 
tame to tell you that I have just met (in Kensington Gardens) with the 
woman, whom we both only know, thus fiur, as the woman with the red 
Paisley diawl. I have traced her and her companion (a respectable- 
looking elderly lady) to their residence-— after haring distinctly heard 
Allan's name mentioned between them. Depend on my not losing sight 
of the woman until 1 am mrisfied that she means no mischief at Thorpe- 
Ambrose ; and expect to bear ftom me again as soon as I know how this 
strange disoovery is to end.— Yery truly yours, Dxcmus Bmock.” 

After readily the letter ihr the acoond time Midwinter folded it up 
Iboughtfliliy , and placed it la his pocket-book, aide by side with the manu- 
aoriift uamlm of AUau’a dream. 

Tour dieooverj will not end with pou, Mr. Brock,” he said. Do 
whal yen udll with Ibe woman, when ibe time oomea the woman will be 
beiu»* 

Be Icekid for a moment in the gla m mw that be bad compomd bim- 
eiir e uBi s nlly to meet AUan^l eye and went dowaalaiie to tofte bis 
flaee ai dm bimfofiMt table. 
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There must have been many people who* thought, on glancing at the 
results of the last Census, that our countrywomen greatly need to have 
their attention drawn to certain facts which nearly concern them : and 
some recent incidents have confirmed this belief. Such facts as the 
following should not be so new or strange as we imagine they will be to 
such Englishwomen as will read what I am writing. ' 

It appears that the women of our country, above twenty years of age, 
who earn their own maintenance, are numbered by millions. One-third 
of the whole number are independent workers ; that is, they are reckoned 
over and above the shopkeepers' wives and farmers' daughters, and shoe- 
makers' and tailors' wives and children who take their share in the family 
calling. One third of our countrywomen over twenty years old, have an 
occupation of their own, and earn a subsistence for themselves, as men do. 
Moreover, of the unmarried women above the same age, three-fourths 
work for their living in this way : and when the widows are included with 
the spinsters, no less than four-fifths of the whole number are found to be 
of the self-supporting class. It seems to me that facts like these ought to 
stop some talk, and to check some feelings which abound far too much 
among us. Any pretence of horror or disgust at women having to work, 
is mere affectation in a country and time when half the women must 
work in order to live, and when one-third of them must be independent 
workers. Beside the magnitude of such facts, the pride of the minority— 
and especially of the women who really are unoccupied — appears veiy 
small indeed. Even the anxious solicitude of fathers, who dread the very 
notion of any express and definite occupation for their daughters, looks like 
a mistake when we learn how small is the proportion of women who can 
be genteel, — if gentility consists in doing nothing appreciable. The 
rerolt of such anxiety on the part of parents is too often that, on their 
death, their daughters have to try, in a feeble unprepared way, to do 
something for a living ; or, if they are left independent, to wear out a 
maiden life with such spirits as they may— devoid aa it is of natural 
objects and interests, in which the wives and mothers on the one hand, 
and the working women on the other, have the advantage of them. 
In our time, and under present circumsfances, the women of the United 
Kingdom are more numeroua than the men ; and the di^voportion is con- 
Unually on the inoresae, tnm emigration and other canses. Each eenens 
socoidii^ly exhibits a gro w in g proportion of fem al e workers, and espsoiaUy 
of indqiendciit bread-winners ; and while thk goes on, the festot nn sss of 
female adlenem, and the folly of piide in the gentility of idlenem, will 
moTS t ud VKM stiiUi^* 
toIm X L— b o. 
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“What are all these worbers doing? ” it will be asked ; “ because it still 
seems the most difficult thing in the world to provide educated women, 
or middle-class women whether educated or not, with the means of self- 
support. We are he^rt-sick of hearing of those wretched governesses, 
who, after an irksome and weary life of work, are destitute in their old 
age : some blind, some deaf, some paralytic, and a multitude diseased and 
worn out ; and scarcely one in a hundred who has earned enough to live 
upon in the barest way ; there is nothing in this to reconcile one to the 
thought of Englishwomen having to work more and more. And here are 
the Social Science reformers trying to open new employments to educated 
women. Perhaps they are right ; perhaps somebody must do it, if there 
are more and more women who must support themselves ; but, judging 
by the poor governesses, it is a dismal task and a dreary prospect.*’ 

This has hitherto been true enough, and it would be true still if 
gentlewomen must be governesses because they are poor ; or if they must 
spend their lives in trying to teach without having ever been educated 
themselves. The prospect would be dreary enough if women’s work was 
for ever to be too ill-paid to admit of a provision for infirmity and old 
age ; and if the labour of educated or middle-class women was to be the 
worst paid of all. Let us see what the workers are doing, from the 
genteelest of poor ladies down to the maid-of»al]-work and the factory girl. 

We find it roughly set down that one-fourih of our working country- 
women are engaged in business of some respectable sort, established on 
their own means : and these live by profits* Another fourth are employed 
in manofkctures or agriculture, — some getting good wages, and others 
very low ones. Another fourth are actually engaged in preparation 
of drew, in the making, mending, and washing of apparel. The 
remaining fourth are in senrioe. The dress-preparers are half a million, 
and the female servaots are somewhat more, vis. between six and seven 
hundred thousand. 

“ Where, then, are the governesses ? ” it will be adted. They are 
ranked in the last oensus with the professional clasns, and their number 
is set down li t4,770. This it prctebly less than many would espeet 
from the pfropoHien ahmye Ml of work, or giving their toil for a bare 
livingt and whan H is ossnpfrred with the quarter million of milliners 
end di smmsksri^ and evan with the humbler sempstresssa, it seems as if so 
moderale a number ought to be able to earn a oamftfrtable subsiatenoe. 1 
eon only wKf hrisfry here, dial eneh would be the prospe c t, dMlfrleBa, if the 
onAdoles frure^ ni a bo^, better qualified, and kaa eager to for any* 
iMnger nethis«liqFeiiddaflybi^ While the niere need of hiead dfives 
tmf ouudderabll f Uepsrt ieu of them into fhe frofrasion unprqmied, they 
wiH Mte in poverty nod di gr e d a ti on , and die in d aat i t ullen . 

Al lUi kekteery mtamehle; and It does not amud the mailer to 
tUafc uT fhe ifre ef w e e m n in other oeoupodena D ai r y wea m n and 
gel emm am m an enr^ age, and tm hf hf Hllle or 
uelhliiy. lioadou waa dioekod when loU hy Maos JAetl hnf lm|e e 
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proportion of female servants die in the iVorkhouse. The fate of the 
needlewomen, now that their trade is passing from them, is too familiar 
to us ; and' so is that of the dressmaker. The women engaged in some 
kinds of manufacture earn a good deal more ; but they are not usually 
qualified to handle their money wisely. They waste their pay sadly, and 
end by having nothing when they want it most. Are we then to suppose 
that no women but the capitalists can earn a comfortable independence by 
tlieif own industry? Must we stop at the class of women who have 
hhops, and farms, and keep intis and lodging-houses, and conduct some 
manufacture ? Are these all ? 

Here there always arises a cry about the enormous amounts of money 
gained by great actresses and singers, and by a few authors, llto fiict is 
indisputable : but the number is too small to render any comparison possible. 
Our maids-of-all-work are little under half a million in number ; and women 
engaged in literature were at the last census 185 ; and of these few, a large 
proportion have probably no morC money laid by than the maids-of-all- 
work. As for the actresses and opera-singers, the rich ones are even more 
scarce than the authoresses who earn their thousands upon thousands. 

What can be more disheartening than all this looks I Everybody 
secerns to feel it so. “ Here,” says one and another, ‘‘are half our country- 
women working, and so many more pressing for subsistence on any terms 
that we do not know which way to turn on their behalf. We discover 
new occupations for them ; but meantime some old one is dying out ; 
and we always have some helpless crowd on our hands, just when we had 
opened a fresh road into the industrial field. As soon as we have set one 
class telegraphing, or law-copying, or engraving, or printing, or book- 
keeping, we have ten times the number cast adrift by the sewing-machine ! 
And the whole prospect is so poor I the pay so low ! ahd so little choice 
of occupation for women, at best I All the employments natural to 
women were overstocked long ago; we are now trying an experiment 
with the admiBsihle ones, — hampered and vexed at every step by the 
jealousy and ill-will of men, who are as dead set against women doing 
anything but sewing as the Coventry men t^ho wotild not let their wives 
and dtngbters touch ribbons first or watches afterward!; or the Stafibrd- 
shire potters who will not permit the Ihmale worker! to pidnt with the 
real (for steadying the hand) which is used fay the stro n g e r ten. It teidly 
seems as if no brtneh of ifaiimle indusiry is ever to fae io paid is ftiei 
women oan fae independent for IHfa; and the whole thing it so dis- 
heartening that one i! glad to torn one’s mind from it altogether.” 

Such is the oommnn view among kind-hearted pec|>le; end ouch ii 
the too common dispoMon to dismiss the whole infajeel. Who would 
imagine that ell the time there is a vocation tor women almost entirely 
negleeled in this eOttntiy; — an oc e apation twMamg the adt an teg te 
which Adam Smiai nSpKt ma m as idtemetitea-Hif teefati tepWi iM 
peomiaty profit ^-en etepleyment nnd iatmh ed fay any juA/Utf of filing 
tuuigmM with Iffl tha bit* instiiicta of Woineii, mutetealiy hottotend^ ind 
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better paid than any other woman^s work, except, as has been said, that 
of queens and of actresses I Yet those who must know, tell us that so it 
is 2 and the veiy few who at all apprehend the magnitude of the interest 
to our countrymen, ask what can be the meaning of such an apathy as 
the women of England are showing in regard to such an opportunity as 
was never offered to them before. 

The occupation is Nursing. The opportunity consists in the fact that 
there is an immediate and urgent demand for many thousands — even tens 
of thousands— of trained nurses, while hosts of employers are ready to 
respect and cherish them, and to pay them handsomely ; and means of 
training are open to many more than show any wish to make use of the 
advantage. What can it mean ? asks one and another. We must see 
if we can make it out. 

In order to do this, I have been looking over circulars of Societies for 
the benefit of women, programmes of female occupations, sections of the 
census, treatises on Woman’s Mission, and the like ; in short, everything 
bearing on the subject of female industry in this country ; and I find 
nothing whatever about nursing or nurses, beyond a line or two in tables 
of figures, and a mere passing allusion when the occupations of women 
arc recited. This does seem strange, in days when so much has been 
preached and printed about Woman’s Mission,” and such complaints 
have been made of the poor remuneration of women’s work. It would 
seem to a simple-minded person that if a mission has been appointed to 
Woman, it is that of nursing the sick ; and that if women desire pecuniary 
independence they should qualify themselves for the employment which 
secures it. If it is not so, why is it not 7 

My own belief is that scarcely anybody in England knows anything 
whatever about what the state of things is, and what it ought to be. The 
Schools and Homes for Nurses contain women, and the Hospitals and the 
medical profession contain men, who know how we stand in regard to 
the management of the sick ; but 1 can explain the general indifierence 
only by the suppoaition of an ignorance which conceals the need, and at 
the same time perverts the whole aspect of the occupation, and gives it no 
chance with those who might be useful and happy in it. We heard a great 
deal about it daring the Crimean war ; and none were more displeased 
and grieved at the nonsense that was then talked than the devoted women 
who went to the camps and hospitals in the East, to save life and relieve 
misery as iar at thsy oould. While they were contending with the 
hardeet and most prosaic diffioaldoa, and seeing men die of sheer hunger 
and diiii thqr had little relish ibr the roma n ci n g of the day — for the 
fervouia of enthnsisata who would have gone out as heroines— or ibr the 
pramrea of their aerrios held up in novels or poems, in which the nun- 
like nurse finds her lover in a hoqiital, cures him, and goes ofiT with hioiy 
unmindfblofaUeogagements and of all duties voluntarily undertaken. We 
grew tired of hoepital-feinanfling yean ifo ; and there is reelly no sign at 
all of eur'kavii^ mot troubled ouiealvci lo inquire what the bets aio of 
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the provision for the nursing of the sick in the United Kingdom. The 
Nightingale Fund was subscribed — that was one good deed ; it was put into 
the hands of worthy trustees — ^and that was another ; but if it was inquired 
how much interest .the public, or any part of the public, takes in the work- 
ing of the institution, I fear the answer would be very mortifying. 

Before the Russian war turned the attention of the countiy upon the 
provision for the care of the wounded and sick, the number of profes- 
sional nurses in Great Britain was 25,466, besides 2,882 midwives. This 
is little more than one to every thousand of the population. And who 
were these nurses ? and what was their quality ? 

To the best of my belief the qualified nurse, trained in a hospital and 
regularly taught her business, was a personage scarcely heard of or 
imagined beyond the precincts of three or four (if so many) religious 
establishments, where ladies devoted themselves to the work in the con- 
ventual spirit : and these were of recent origin. As for the- rest, there 
was the traditional monthly nurse, and her sister of the sick-room — 
ignorant, gossiping, full of mischievous superstitions and fancies, rapacious, 
self-indulgent, and too often the foe of patient and doctor, instead of the 
best friend of both. Where the moral qualities were right, the profes- 
sional skill was rare (beyond the routine of childbed treatment). There 
were no means of education for the treatment even of fevers and the 
commonest maladies, much less of surgical cases ; and in those days the 
hired nurse was engaged as a help, as another pair of hands, rather than 
as the great means of immediate alleviation to the sufferer and of the 
readiest cure. But these superior nurses of tlieir time were few in com- 
parison with the lower sort, whose portraits we have from our novelists, 
scarcely caricatured even in Mrs, Gamp. These abounded in the towns, 
where their customers were the small shopkeepers, artisans, &c. I fear 
WQ may use the present tense in regard to these, as we may about the 
village nurses throughout the country. Women who cannot do anything 
else seem to think they may be nurses, os they used to take school-keeping 
to be their trade. If they are old and wheezy ; if, not being old, they are 
hard of hearing or have weak eyes, so as to be unfit for service, they seek 
engagements as nurses, and go the round of the village wives in their 
confinements, and are called in at the latter stage of all fi&tal illnesses 
within five miles. These arc the women who help the local ^ bone-setter*’ 
to custom, because ** doctors who are very good at physio don’t know 
anything about the bones.” These are the women who take monstrous 
liberties with the stomach of the new-born infant, and tiy a charm in 
anxious cases, because if it does no good it will do no harm,** and who 
give cordials without the doctor’s knowledge, and keep the window shut 
against his orders, and act upon their own fantastical notions of the interior 
of the human frame, ^»**^*^ of d^erring to his professtonal wisdom* 
These two cuders of nurses, with the gradations between ibem, and the 
nurses employed in the public ho^itals, make up the 25,000 recorded 
in the census of 1851. The odd hundreds would move than aooounl tat 
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tbtt ladiei <irho brined the religioiui nursing sQcieties of the day. I need 
efplAin that .the nurses whont we iqommoi^y caU ni^rsematds are 
pot included here, though they are in juxtaposition in the census returns. 
Of the 89,000 of that class of domestic senrants, or care-tahers of children, 
nearly half were between the ages of five and twenty. So much the 
worse for the children 1 ^ut that soft of nursing has no connecpon with 
my present sutgect* 

Within the last dozen years, there has been just so niuch progress 
made as to give us a little taste of the cont&rt of a trained nurse in the 
most anxious seasons of domestic life, and to make us long for more. We 
do intensely long for piore ; but at present it is not to he had. The richest 
and greatest np more depend on getting good nursing at need than the 
humblest; for the demand immeasurably exceeds the supply. There is 
event according to the census of 1861, a falling off in the supply, the 
number (including the midwifery nurses) being 27,618 to the 28,848 of ten 
years before. The lady Superintendents of the Homes and the managers 
of the Nightingale Fund are perplexed in the extreme by applications 
for nurses, on the one hand, which they cannot satisfy, and, on the other, 
by constant difiiculty in getting their number of Sisters and probationers 
filled up. If every such Home or school of nursing was full, and sent out 
its members, as fhey became qualified, to open other Homes and schools ; 
if every hospital in the countr}^ afforded the training that is given at 
St. Thomas's and King's College Hospitals, and if every pupil on leaving 
became the teacher of a body of nurses, all these supplies together would not 
meet the needs of the country and its colonies ; and yet this primary number, 
this earliest class of learners, cannot be kept up without difficulty. 

The inducements are so great that it seems that they must prevail, if 
only they could be made known. What would be the lot of a hundred 
young women, now humble governesses, say. or workers in a millinery 
house in London, if they were trsnsformed into trained nurses? As 
governesses they have, perhaps, from ten to twenty pounds a year, for 
which they do nursemaids' work as well as their own. They are expected 
to wash and dress ^he children, and take them out walking, and to mend 
their clothes, and to keep their drawers and cupboards, and to give them 
their meals. For all this they get a mare preaent subaistenoe; for their 
pay barely miffioes for their drew. Thqr have no position, no social 
consideration, no eigoynient of soeiely, no respite, and, worst of all, no 
pospeoh The milliner's lot might alnUMit be thought the better of tbs 
two, but for the peril to healthfWnd the sufiering belonging to bodily 
ailmcuts. As it i% there U for her, present ao/aiss, and a blank and dark 
ftiUire« Uowiaitwithlhslitiiiediiitrsel It is true, thess art the palmy 
days of the pro ftmi o n, but it is with these pment ^ys thet we have to 
deal;; and their bngbteilli»tuiiw are actual truths at the moneni, and sure 
leiesuameofar ageui^iiimplwoeihMl. Itia tnia,alaO|lhattheMaie 
fixieliis of wfnUmutf^ hm as eveiywhere, froin varieties of tempwr end 
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too muob of tbe liired worltiog-nursoi, and priyata emplojen who aro telfish^ 
igaoiant, ^xidf thavofore, tyraniuGal. But it is not ueoesswy to submit to 
tyranny and unreasonabWess in tho present state of the piarhet ; and the 
brighter view is the one which more truly represents the time. 

A member of the sisterhood at one of the Homes is told by the 
Superintendent that she is wanted to go here, there, or somewhere else, 
where there is illness in the house. It is for them to choose which 
engagement of several to accept If it is a smalipov case, the fee is 
probably double. At aU events, the pay is so good that the nurse may 
confidently reckon on being in a house where her personal comfort will be 
secured by the usages of the faiuily, and where cdie will have persons of 
some education and refinement to deal with. The choice is made at once, 
and she starts for her destination. She finds herself eagerly looked for 
and welcomed. Instead of being pushed aside, imposed upon and mortified, 
like the overworked governess, she* finds the whole household waiting, as 
it were, on her opinion and her advice. Perhaps It is the head of the 
fiimily who is ill. Wife, children, and servants have done what they could 
for him; but they are too anxious, tpo unassured, too inexperienced 
to judge of things rightly, and to do things well. The trained nurse will 
guide their judgments and their efforts, and t^ll them what to think and 
to do. Before she has been a quarter of an hour in the sick-room, the bed 
is more comfortable than it has been since the illness began ; somehow, the 
pillow is so placed that the head will lie easy ; and the patient says, Pon’t 
move me — let me be : in a few moments his eyes close, and presently 
he is asleep. By-and-by, he can take food — in the way she gives it. 
She knows how to make it, or have it made, and how to administer it 
without fuss and trouble. And so on, with all the bodily treatment, from 
the management of painful sores to the relief of nervous or feverish rest- 
lessness. Not less important is the relief of mind she has induced. The 
sick man reposes on her care : be asks without scruple for what he wants ; 
he takes her word for his condition ; and has one great danger the less to 
contend with ip his struggle for life. The women of the house are all 
at her bidding— only too thankful to be told what to do. The physician 
is heartily glad to see her, and enters into a partnership of confidence and 
coosoltatipn at once. This ia a somewhat different position from that of 
the humble governess or night-working milliner. And this reminds us 
of the comparative toil. 

The trained nurse imposes her own terms Ibr the hosfaanding of her 
own health. She is to be spared ell the business which can as well be 
done by servants • she is to have her meals rsgnlarlj and eomfbrtably, 
and |o take sufficient time ffir them ; and they are to be of inch 
as the exhanstion of her work renders necessery. Arrangements are ta 
be made which ■ KfM eeoitre her having sleep enoqgb, and at safe interfile; 
and she pmet have an hour in the day for going out, to refresh mind and 
body in the mm air. Dnsmeker and governess eaonol make 
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in everybody's interest, is to keep her in health. Though this is only 
^ rational prudence, it will be easily seen how it tends, With everything else, 
to enhance the social consideration which attends her office. 

If there is any hanging back in the reader's mind, at this point, any 
reluctance to regard the nurse's position as 1 represent it, it is probably 
for one of two reasons. All these advantages together will not counter- 
balance, the reader may say to himself, the painfulness and disagreeable- 
ness of the occupation. And again, there is a look of great selfishness in 
such a picture of the nurse's dignity and importance. 

As to the distastefulness of the office, — the same thing is true, in a 
far more forcible way, of the profession of the surgeon: yet we have 
surgeons enough, and always shall have. Some of us may feel or fancy 
that we had rather sweep a crossing than have to operate on the human 
frame as surgeons must : and if so, we have only to avoid that profession. 
It would be folly to go further, and wonder that we have surgeons enough, 
while the fiict is before our eyes that surgeons have a pride and pleasure 
in tlieir occupation — a pride and pleasure always increasing, long after 
the first trials of nerve have been forgotten, and the very sense of them 
lost. In the same way, if young women feel that they had rather be 
household drudges and invalid sempstresses than tend the sick, let them 
be governesses at ten or twelve pounds a year, or needlewomen in a 
millinery establishment. But they ought to be aware, not only that 
every female infant born into the world is a nurse by nature, but that 
large numbers of those infants grow up with a positive liking for any and 
all the offices of the sick-room. As one little boy will run out at the back 
door as the dentist comes in at the front to draw mamma's tooth, while 
his brother — a predestined surgeon — mounts on a chair to look into 
mamma's mouth while it is done, so one little girl will turn pale at tlic 
sight of blood, while another will positively enjoy binding up a bad cut. 
Brother or cousin has got a terrible gash in whittling at his model boat; 
and to prevent mamma being frightened, the wound is washed and bound 
up on the spot : and Uie little damsel finds herself wishing that she could 
be called to other such accidents. She is the predestined nurse. And if 
the ease is not often so clear, my reader has no right to conclude that a 
sufficient degree of readiness is not oommon ; or that much aptitude and 
relish may not exist undisoovered till the occasion arises for ascertaining 
it. A moltitude of women may find that they like the work in itself, 
however little they might have ffineied that they should ; and, for that 
maltefi it is but too certain thal weiy few have as yet thought of the case 
al all. 1 will add that, aa tlm art of nuraing advances and becomes 
dURwed, its n^mlrive features will be continually aoftened, or will even 
disappear. Skilled anniiig is no more like that of the last gtoerstion, or 
of the lower olsmes now, than St. Thomas's Hoipital is like that at 
Soulari, when the building waalull of stenches, and itt inmates were 
without diange of linen, and awaming with vennia. Thoae wonien sriio 
emnet rdiA the office of inditoing and prescnrii^ rtsnnKnwi andfreshnem 
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in the sick-room, and purification in the worst cases of wounds, may at 
least perceive and admit that this freshness and purity are a great 
amelioration of the nurse^s case, as well as of that of her patient. 

As for the appeal to selfishness with which 1 may be charged, in 
showing, as I have done, the advantages of the position of the nurse at the 
present time, my immediate object was to compare the employment with 
others to which women resort much more abundantly. If women desire 
social consideration they can have it as nurses, that is all. If they have 
higher aims, so much the better ; they can, in the same career, have their 
higher satisfaction too. In connection with both his doubts, my reader 
really should consider a little what the satisfactions of the calling are ; 
and the more carefully from his being so very ready and able to form strong 
conceptions of the disagreeable part of the work. 

It is no small satisfaction to lay the sufferer easily in bed at the 
outset ; and we may say the same of the whole round of reliefs which are 
at the command of the trained. nurse. But what must it be to save life I 
When an unskilled attendant, even the devoted wife, cannot get food into 
the mouth, and a ruder band may even rap at the teeth, and worry away 
the last remains of strength, the trained nurse may find no difficulty and 
will cause no fatigue. If, during a critical night, she gives a little 
nourishment from one five minutes to another, almost expecting that the 
breath will be gone before the next, is it not a keen pleasure to perceivf 
the breathing improve, to feel the pulse grow steadier, to see the expres- 
sion of life return to the face, and to carry on the revival till the physician 
looks at him and says, He is better ; he will do now ? ” In less extreme 
cases arc there not satisfactions as real, though less exciting? After 
hours of restlessness, and when the hope of sleep for the patient that night 
Kcxns vain, it is some comfort to try again ; to have the tempting cup or 
morsel ready in the highest style, to bathe the face and hands, to put hot 
bottles to the feet at that coldest hour of the twenty- four, and to say a few 
quiet words which shall set straight the unhinged mind ; and if there 
should be any success, if the warmth should be manifestly stealing through 
the frame, if the eyes should close before the weary question gets an 
answer, if the breathing should settle into that of sleep, is not this a 
pleasure worth having 7 is not this an employment which has its privilege? 
Is it not a blessed ffiing, when there are children down in fever, to see 
each little face brighten as the nurse comm near, and to observe how 
trustiiil and docile they aie in her bands, because she knows how to give 
them ease when no one else can? Is it not a blessing to be able to 
administer pleasures which the inexperienced dare not allow to the 
patieot, or do not think of— the strong blast of wind in ferer (which 
Would cure in fever c ase* if it oould be bad steadily), the sunlight in 
^artain ititfs of weakness, the view from the window, and the many 
^^Ukeifral changes which suit the mood of the sick ? The way in wUefa a 
skilled ttorae can ^aee fallows^ so aa to afford the exact relief which the 
patient did not know how to ask for, is sometimea like magic. To g^ve 
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ibi» cpmfprH-to prevent bed-apree; to be the firat te t)ie form of 

tbe lecondaxy illness after ferer, so aa to give tbe phjraipian the earliest 
notice; to smooth over the trying season of convalescence, which nobody 
else understands ; all this is happiness to a good nurse, more or less, in 
one way or another. Tbe patient is unspeakably grateful to her when she 
secures him a little splitude. Everybody else is afraid of bis being dull, 
or feeling neglected ; and while be longs above everything to be alone, 
one comes in as soon as another goes out, till he almost believes* bis pain 
or weakness wovild be easy to bear if they would leave him to himself, 
fie would not say so for the world ; but tbe skilled nurse does not need 
to be told. She puts the little bell by bis hand, tells him she shall be 
within call, promises that nobody ahall enter till he pleases, and keeps the 
promise. Perhaps he sleeps; if not, he has had his wish, and is soothed. 
Now, these are satisfactions which may be pure from vainglory and every 
kind of selfishness ; and they are as real as the hard work and prosaic duty 
by which they are obudned. 

One of the very greatest blessings of the ofiice is, that it leaves 
benefits behind it otherwise unattainable. It is scarcely possible that the 
house should not be a school of nursing for the time, for which every 
woman in it will be the better. Not only the ladies will gather new ideas, 
.but the servants. Tlie cook will have new notions pf aick-diet, and the 
housemaid of cleanliness in chambers, and of bed-making, and managing 
the fire. If the servants are made to wait on the nurse, as they ought to 
do to save her all unnecessary fatigue, they ought to be glad, for their 
own lakes; for her mere presence and ways teach them much that they 
did not know they were ignorant of. Under the caisting deficiency of 
nurses, it is no small service to render to society to improve the domestic 
care of the sick through hundreds of middle-class bouses. 

After all this review of the position, the speculator on the case has 
an impremion that there must be something behind — some reason yet 
unrecognised for the absence of candidates for such an employment. Are 
nurses so gratefully regarded, and ao considerately treated ? And is the 
pecuniary reward ip good as eome people tell us7 

Aa to the treatment, it varies, as I have said, with tbe eenae, temper, 
and manners of the employer. Some ladies will pay any fee to obtain s 
nureo from a Home or school, will agree to the and promise every- 
thing, and then behave as if the nurse was made of some material that 
would not wear out The promies is diat she shall have ten hours (the 
emaUesI reasonable allownnoe pomible) in the twenty-four for bed, meals, 
and the open air ; but in a little while she finds it impossible to get her 
elothes off for a wei^t together, or to leave the siok-mm for more then a 
nep when she eaugei it It is true, tbe authoritita riumld look to ttoi 
and doubtleai they do when they are appealed to ; but a humaiie nniss 
wtQ rather eompijr with hard oonditions than make diflionlties in n nenson 
of fomi^ dastrpn ; but the foot gals abroad—by her eoheeguenl enheue- 
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hj the strong demand for nure(38 from the Homea tmd scbopjsi wheii the 
nurse, just returned from the ^erel of a patient, fttigued, depreaeed, and 
almost neetfing nurfing herself, is sent out on a new dutj be&re she has 
had the long nights of sleep, and the few easy days absolutely needful to 
fit her for another charge. T'his is constantly ]^ppening. ^ The proper 
remedy is a fuller supply of skilled nurses ; but, meantime, some are con- 
tinually wearing out: and when they have to give up the vocation, and 
are seen broken down, and without means and without employment, it is 
not very surprising if observers say they had rather be governesses or 
domestic servants. The remedy for this mischief is in protecting the 
interests of the nurses by bringing thoughtless and selfish employers to 
reason, and showing them that they must take nurses on the nurses’ own 
terms, or go without. The Superintendents of the Homes and schools 
must also be more strict than some of them have been in guarding the 
rights and protecting the health of the members of their household. The 
rest must be looked for from increase of numbers in the profession. 

But about the pay ? Well 1 about the pay there seems to be great 
confusion between the old and actual, and the new and now practicable 
earnings by nursing. In the last generation it was a very common thing — 
perhaps rather the rule than the exception — for professional nurses to be 
in an almshouse, or in the workhouse, or in some way dependent op 
charity, when past work. Most of us who are not young must have heard 
physicians speak of this fact with grave concern and indignation. It is true, 
those nurses were generally poor working- women, uneducated, and unfit 
for any change of bccupation ; but then, many were of a higher order 
than this ; and they had much the same prospect before them for their 
latter years. Even so late as 1861 , it appears by the census that of the 
27,618 nurses in England and Wales, no less than 682 were in the work- 
house — that is, nearly one in forty of their number. After being dismissed 
from hospitals and lunatic asylums, and dropped from private practice, 
they were seen to sink into poverty and dependence ; and those of their 
relations and old friends who witnessed the process naturally concluded 
against the vocation. This is the impression which certainly is widely 
f>reTalent : and it may gci some way towards accounting for the slowness 
uf women in entering upon it. 

In inquiring into the more modem case, we must look at the different 
mks and orders separately. 

Of the SnperintendeDts of Homes on a religious basis we need only lay 
tliat they may be ladies of independent means, or appointed to their fane- 
tioQ by anthori^ or electioo— -in diort, by methods which have nothing to 
do with the market value of noreingeenrice. There are other establisltmeiits 
where a snperintmident or matron is the moet n ecs ee si y perwmitg*» md 
Uie meet difficult to obtain, under any indooement that can be oibrsA 
Thii doee i^pear very etrange; for not only ia this oSea one of oonridaiw 
^ digm^ and enthori^, and oflass Mgae than most fanale bteed* 
wianii^ tmisnimisi, but it at p r ese nt oommande almost waj pay. Tha 
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bluest Balaries given to women (except^ as I said before, a rare singer or 
other public performer) can be, and would eagerly be, secured to com- 
potent matrons, by dozens or scores, if they could now be had. The 
number of educated women, with some faculty for organizing and training, 
who apply for instruction for the office of matron or superintendent of 
nurses is so small that the service suffiers through the necessity of appoint- 
ing persons of inferior qualifications to the post. Yet the position would 
seem to be more desirable than that of the governess in regard to dignity 
and independence, while tliere is no comparison in the pecuniary view. 
A highly qualified matron can obtain any terms she is likely to ask al 
a time when no money can represent her value. 

The “ Sisters are some of them devoted to their work without hire 
or recompence of any kind. Some engaged in the occupation under 
a promise of a pension, sometimes fulfilled, but sometimes withdrawn on 
account of the insufficiency of the funds. Such is the statement delibe- 
rately affirmed by persons who claim to understand the case, while, on the 
other hand, persons who cannot but know the facts, declare that, even in 
the best establishments, the lack is of ** Sisters — the applicants being so 
few that the emoluments as well as the honours go a-begging. 

Next, w6 come to the class — which should so far outnumber all the 
rest — of the salaried nurses in hos]>itals and asylums, and in Homes which 
supply the demand of private practice. 

The trustees of the Nightingale Fund are well satisfied that money 
need not stand in the way of the training of any number of young women 
fur service in hospitals or anywhere else. The demand is so great that 
money for tlie purpose is always forthcoming, if the candidates cun be gut, 
alter the fund lias distributed its income. That fund at present maintains 
and trains in St. Thomas's Hospital, eighteen women between the ages of 
twenty-five and thirty -five for at least a year each. Thus far, the eager- 
ness to secure them at the year s end has been such that all have 
immediately placed, and may be considered provided for for life. As 
many more arc received as can be employed and trained in proportion to 
the number of patients ; and of these, the expenses are paid by private 
patrons. In the last rq)ort of the Nightingale Fund, it is stated the 
lowest salaiy received by any hospital nurse of their pupils is 20/. a year, 
and maintenanoe in eveiyihing but clothes. This lowest pay is oertaiuJy 
not high, being about equal to that of a provincial cook, or a good house- 
maid; but it it the lowesli while it includes an amount of personsl 
oomlbrt, and a permanetioe and security of employment, which the humble 
govemcM and the miUinar^ Joumeywoman can never hope for. Wliat 
the higher hoqdtal aalaiies are, 1 do not know. The oertainty of a 
pension tJUsr a fixed age wonM fill the Homes very eaaily, if we may judge 
by what I am told of ons^ whidi gives 201. a year after twelve years* 
sarvios, and whieh dofijiigt safe ftw want of af^dksanta. In piivale 
praetiae^ a dUUad nuiea migr svidently demand her own tarais ; and a rich 
ftsU of enlirprise lemains Ibr those who, bemg trained, b ecome 
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trainers of others in the new schools which will be rising up eveiywhere. 
It is out. of the question that the Nightingale Fund, or a few scattered 
Homes, cah send out the many thousands of skilled nurses who are wanted 
throughout the empire — from the Fraser River round io the Irrawaddy. 
What they propose, and will achieve, is to send out nurses qualified to 
form centres of schools of workers like themselves. The whole system is 
a gradation of training. The fund (or some fund somewhere) trains to its 
purposes a Mrs. Wardroper, a woman of capacity, sense, and spirit, like 
the matron at St. Thomas's Hospital. She first makes herself mistress of 
the art of nursing, and then is ready to begin her proper function as 
matron. She selects her probationers among the applicants for training at 
St. Thomas's Hospital, and they enter there under her authority. They 
have board and lodging and washing in the hospital, at the cost of the 
Nightingale Fund, for a year ; and they have a small payment in money 
quarterly, amounting for the year to lOZ., and some outer clothing ; so 
that they are free of personal cares while undergoing their training. 
They learn their duties from the matron, the Sisters, and the resident 
medical ofiicer ; and if they make proper use of their opportunities, they 
come out qualified to instruct others in their turn. It is thus that the art 
of nursing must spread, as useful arts do, through society, to its humblest 
level. In their eagerness to demand good nursing, for the public service 
or private convei'ence, the rich are now ready to pay for the necessary 
training of probationers; and at each step of the descent down to the 
workhouse, the means will spring forth as they are wanted, if only we can 
find women and girls ready to be taught. There is a striking illustration 
of our wants and our willingness, as employers, in the story of what the 
St. John's House Training Institution is doing throughout the country. 
The admirable distinction of that establishment is that^ while a religious 
society, it co-operates heartily with the great secular institution — King's 
College Hospi^ — thus strengthening the force of its religious aims by 
the best practical discipline ; and, again, carrying its religious influence 
wherever its admirable practical training opens a way to it. Last year, ten 
women of its staff were trained in the lying-in ward of the hospital, and 
also passed some time in the general wards, learning how to nufso ordinary 
medical and surgical cases. Now, what do these women, and those of each 
successive year, do next ? Some are engaged by ** The Parochial Mission 
Women and Nurses' Association." Some are salaried by benevolent indi- 
viduals in town or country, to attend the poor. Most of them go down to 
country parishes, where they practise under the sanction of the clergy- 
man, or the ladies of the neighbourhood ; and it is pleasant to hear of the 
readineM of the cottagers to pay what they can for good nursing. 

n n« thia opens a glimpse of the area of demand for trained 
nurses ; but it requires some contemplation of our whole case to utider* 
stand what the present deficiency and the ultimate prospects really are. 
As we find omielvei at the moment in the oountry parish, let ns see first 
what openings we find there. 
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mjr readen ever seen, or 'irished ^ see, a Village Hospital 7 It 
is a ll^rge apd good subject, that of the Yilluge Hospital ; but I will now 
only touch upon its main points. T^hen a rural labourer gets a cut 
with a scythe, or has an accident with his master's waggon, or the new 
Ateam-cultivator, or with horse or bull, qr if he fiills ill with fever or 
rheumatism, it is a melancholy chance for him in his home, ‘inhere there 
is no sufficient room for a sick man, nor^ quiet, nor good diet, nor skilful 
nursing. Moreover, he is probably so far away frpm the doctor that he 
cannot possibly have the attention the doctor would wish. If proper 
medicines an4 good diet are sent, there is no certainty that they will be 
properly administered. If we fancy these liabilities e^risting in several 
cases at opcei we shall Cjee the wisdpm of doing what has been done in 
certain rural districts — ^taking a small bouse, and fitting it up comfort- 
ably as a humble hospital, where the 4<><^tpr can see those particular 
patients half-a-dozen times a day more easily than he could see them 
three tiroes a week in their i^attered homes. It is found easy to make 
arrangements with the men or their employers for a small payment out 
of the weekly wages, so as to give the patients a comfortable feeling of 
having a right to the advantages of the place ; and thus they enjoy with 
a certainty impossible in their homes the good diet, the cleanliness, quiet, 
and good nursing on which their lives, or their health and strength for 
life may depend. Now, the indispensable centre of the whole scheme 
is tlie trained nurse. Bhc must be the matron, andi generally speaking, 
the nurse. When there are too many patients at once for her manage- 
ment she must have help ; and when there are none, she is the midwifery 
nyrse of the village. The mention of help brings in the consideration 
of her usefulness as instructress in her art. 

Wherever a sincere and rational efibrt has been made to train ilie 
girls in our National Schools in the arts of the household, it seems to have 
been suocessful ; and one striking instance of the sucoeas and benefit was 
published in Tke Tium, a few years 8inoe» by a clergyman in Cheshire. 
A kitchen, for the benefit of the sick and the veiy poor, was established ; 
the sufierere-HtU who needed it in a population of 4,000 — were supplied 
with the very best diet at a wondecffilly small cost, while the efai^ren 
from the school learned to oook, and mightily enjoyed the lesson. There 
seems no reeson why the other offioes due to the sick should not be 
learned by village praotioe in like manner. The girls who will marry, or 
live with their pnrenls, or go out to service, will have an inoalcalably 
better ohenoe of weUare in life for being able to oook, and to wait upon 
dhm, end to provide far booeehoM deanlineM and neatness. If, having 
learned tbeis things in the villege hospital, one or more of their number 
•konid turn out epeomOy filled Ibr the fiinotion of niiree, it will be a 
greet bteewng to ell parties. Biud lUe will he a better thing than it has 
ever been jet» when dm Jefamring dam have their own hoe|nial,eBd their 
ynung dm^tme art e h oee n to otm it, and invited to diow Ihdr eqpa* 
bilbw iw the hononrdfa and profitable celling ef fat isnse. Botthewy 
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first reqmsit^ is ^ot yet attainable. To psonde one nurfe to each village 
in the kingdom would take more than all existing institutions could 
fiimish. 1 give the case herey not in any hope that the thing can be 
done at ond^ but to show what a broad and bright road to independence 
in a new calling lies open to our country lasseSi whenever thqr can find 
the teacher needed, in every village. 

Here our thoughts are led to another great open field — our Workhouse 
infirmaries. I need only refer to the recent cases of unfortunates who 
Imve died of dirt and misery, for want of such nursing as they would have 
had in a well-managed hospital, to show what 1 mean. In our Poor- 
law Unions we baye schools, we have sick and aged people, we have 
infirmaries, and we have funds which are to maintain all the inmates, 
educate the children, and comfort the helpless and suffering. For want 
of organizing these materials into one system, we too often see the children 
wasted and lost, the sufferers miserable, and the funds comparatively 
unproductive of good. It will be far otherwise when the guardians can 
obtain a trained nurse or two for each infirmary. Then the elder girls 
can be brought in from the school, and taught the art of nursing in such 
perpetual succession as must largely affect the destinies of workhouse- 
bred women. The workhouse origin will be no longer a fatal bar to 
industry and independence, when each Union infirmary has become 4 
school of nursirg. The demand for the services of the young women 
trained there will be as eager as it now is languid. There is every 
reason to suppose that the Poor-law Board will be ready and glad to sanc- 
tion such an arrangement as this, thereby escaping ibr ever all danger of 
coroner's inquests on paupers who have died of bed-sores, or of inappro- 
priate food. The Guardians can have but one feeling about it, everylK)dy 
will think; for the material and moral economy and relief of such a 
method of managing the sick inmates must be to them as evident as it 
would be welcome. But they cannot take the first step, for want of the 
indispensable trained nurses who are not to be had. 

The case is the same, whichever way we turn. Even in our 
hospitals there are none to spare; and everywhere else, the genuine 
skilled nurse is so scarce as to be contended for by the rich, and over- 
worked till she breaks down ultimately. At the same moment, wives, 
mothers and daughters are making the discovery that they do not know 
ho|r to nurse. They bad always supposed the thing would come of itself 
when wanted; but now we bear a new tone among them. Tbsgr say 
they tremble tp think of any grave illness happening to those most dear 
to them, for they do not know a single thing about the more eiituasl 
stages of nitmiog. They baye neyer witnessed long and severe illnees; 
snd they esn only trust that, when the need arisen good eense end 
Ttgilant afiection will teach them what to do. But the experienoed 
demur to two things here said. Good sense end watchfiil eBbotmi, 
howerm oomfained with gemsral dofneatic love and goodnees, do not 
enfice to teodi the beet care of the sick; and again, to Unut that they 
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will is not all that can be done beforehand. Why do not these wives, 
mothers and daughters set to work at once and learn the art ? There 
are a hundred details which I need not indicate here which can be learned 
only by seeing the things done, by being regularly taught, and by actual 
practice. Why do not people learn them in the proper way ? Because 
it is so difficult to find a teacher, and a place to learn in. Again we 
are landed in the same difficulty; and private homes are anxious and 
troubled because there are no schools of nursing accessible, through the 
deficiency of skilled trainers in the art. 

Then there are the Colonies, and yet more, all India, with its hundreds 
of millions of inhabitants, all constantly liable to death from induced 
disease, and every species of bad nursing. India and the Colonies would 
afford a career of honour and profit to more Englishwomen than are now 
in want of employment and an income. We have heard a great deal of 
the disproportion of the sexes in many of the colonies, and of the con- 
sequent mischief to the comfort, and the morals and manners of the 
settlers ; and of course everybody feels what a good thing it would be if 
poor and dependent young women at home could be the wives of the 
involuntary bachelors at the antipodes ; but the repugnance general 
among us to sending out shiploads of young women as candidates for 
marriage, while pretending to go with other objects, has prevented any 
such extensive deportation as was taken for granted, as the next step, by 
peiaons of hardy sensibiliti^. In the midst of all this comes in the 
demand for nurses, quite apart from the bachelor question. 

We know, by a* published letter from Sydney, that^ for want of duly 
qualified monthly nurses, improper persons engross that lucrative employ- 
ment, to the serious peril of mother and infant, and sometimes even of tlie 
reputation of Uie house. It is rare luck to obtain a fit nurse on such terms 
as from 10/. to 20/. for the month, “ besides presents.” A fortune may be 
got, we also hear, by any “ sensible woman” who will go out to practise as 

the German and French women do so commonly and advantageously in 

the small way, which is as much nursing as surgery, and does not interfere 
with the doctors-- in managing leeches, blisters, vaccination, cupping, alight 
wounds and sprains, Ac. Such practitioners would be ** exceedingly well 
paid ” in the colonies where the medical men are sorely overworked. 

All this, however, oonstitotes a very slight demand in comparison 
with that which is created wherever sanitary reform is introduced, as it 
now is into India. Now that hospitals in India are to be worthy of their 
name, and of the aaaocaationa we ^ve with it, the requiaitiona aio ao vast 
that it may be more pmdent not to aute them. The demand for mid- 
wifory nurmi for the dep6u of the aoldiera* wives could not be met, if 
this were ail. But there are the three Preudential Commiaaiona, charged 
with the oare of the public health ; and they will create new atatioDa, new 
banudea and hospitab iur addien and oiviliana, bendea the vast things 
they have to do for the haalth of natives. If we couU aend out thoinanda 
ef fkilM nuraaa every year, they wouM aU be wanted, for many years to 
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come. Of course, we can do nothing of the sort. But there is one thing 
that we can do, if the rightly-endowed women can be found. We can 
create a sort of covenanted service ” of nurses in India, yhr India. We 
can (surely this must be feasible 1) send out — ^not troops of nurses in 
shiploads, who would be wanted at home if they were in existence — but 
a band of matrons and head nurses, qualified for their responsibilities and 
worthy of them, who should train women already on the spot, whether 
European or native. Among the soldiers* relatives, those of officials, those 
of the settlers, and the girls of the" schools, there must be more young 
women ready to be learners and pupil-nurses than can be taught by any 
force of instructors that we are likely to send out for years to come ; and 
now is the time for women of enterprise, of benevolence, and of an 
independent spirit, to make a grand use of the best years of their lives, to 
undertake the most splendid service ever offered to the head, hands, and 
hearts of women, and achieve an independence in a sure and speedy way, 
whether they care more or less for that object by itself. 

The case of our poor unemployed or overworked countrywomen does 
appear as astonishing as it is painful, when the particulars of tlie demands 
for the most womanly of Woman’s work are passed under such a review 
as we have now made. All reasons or excuses yet offered are trifling, or 
will presently become so, in face of such a demand as exists for nurses. 
Inconsiderate ladies, who would overwork the nurse, will soon lose the 
opportunity by b^ng left in the lurch. Institutions which would under- 
I>Hy the nurses will soon be left in the lurch also, unless they pay as 
private employers are willing to do. I believe the truth to be that, as I 
said at the outset, the cause of the anomaly is ignorance on the part of 
society generally, and of poor ladies and working won>en in particular. 
If this is true, ffie duty of all of us is plain enough. We must put an end 
to this ignorance ; we must place the case of working women in their own 
hands, by supplying them with facts, and helping them to put their know- 
ledge to use. Most of us have more or less to do with the poor children 
in the schools of our town, or village, or Union ; and some of us may 
chance to know some educated woman of sense and spirit, witli health 
and activity and no money ; and such an one may be happy and fortunate 
in a post of authority and influence, like that of matron or superintendent 
of a hospital, Home, school, or workhouse infirmary, or of a Training Insti- 
tution in old India, or in some rising colony. These, and all the grada- 
tions of women between the two, should at least hear from us what their 
chances in life really are. When we have told them, and shown them the 
evidence of what remains to be done, we shall have fewer paupers on our 
hands whom we have not the heart to put into the workhouse ; and there will 
he fewer inquefts on patients who ne^ not have sunk ; and there will be a 
rtlief to ua all from the horror and grief of knowing, as we know now, 
that men are dying by thouMnds yearly for want of that nursing whkh 
are pining and dying because they cannot give* 
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The invalid in search of a place of refuge from our English winter, at 
the tourist in quest of novelty, will do well to take his passage from 
Marseilles in one of the excellent steamers of the Mtsiogerita 
and pass a few weeks at Algiers. 

The one wi)l find, after the middle of December, when the rainy 
season is usually over, genial sunshine and a climate where the ther- 
mometer rarely falls bilow sixty ; and the other, if he can dispense with 
the social attractions of Itome or Naples, may amuse himself with the 
aspect of a town still half Oriental in its population and habits, and in 
making excursions to many scenes of Interest which are thickly scattered 
over a veiy beautiful country. Both may be comfortably lodged in 
the I16tcl de TOrient, a new hotel lately established in the first division 
of an Algerian Buc de Rivoli, which has been commenced upon the 
partly finished Boulevard de Tlmpdratrice, fronted by the harbour, 
the bay, and the snowy peaks of Atlas, instead of the gardens of the 
Tuilories. 

Hitherto, one of the chief discouragements to foreign visitors bus 
been tlic scanty supply and indifferent quality of hotel accommodation at 
Algiers— the old inns, in situation, cookery, and service being very like 
those of Leghorn, from which the stranger is always so glad to escape. 
But as building is going on here with almost Parisian activity, it is to be 
hoped that the rest of the trade will soon be willing to follow the fiur 
example act to thorn by M. Mariua of the New Hotel Company. 

The aq>6ot of Algiers from the sea has been the su^eot of so many 
eimilitudes, that list of them vrould fill a volume. It has been compared 
to a lion crouching on a hoadland, with his bead towards the shore ; to a 
awan shaking out iu feathers in the sun ; to a sail spread out to dry ; and 
to an open quany of white marble. It is, in (act, a white Bioorieh town, 
lumging on the side of a hill, fronted by a long European quarter of 
Erenob architecture, and backed by picturesque heighte, at this eetson 
brilliantly green. To this French frontege, Sir Morton Peto is engaged 
in adding a new fiiqt or boulevard, nearij a mile in length, IbUowiiig the 
bend of the barbemr and reetii^ on vaults aome of them fifty or eixqr 
feel high. It is said that his baigain with the Gavenunent ia, to do the 
entm work at hie own ooet, his payment being poseostion for nin^- 
nine years of the vanlm and the building ground on tbe land aide of 
bia boulevard. The vaulta, with their ardies open to the harbenr, 
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are, at the pointo »beve they are deepest, divided intQ three or four 
Stories, aud a oouBiderable number are already let and oopupied ae stores 
and diops. . 

The Place du Gouvemement, from which this boulevard branches, was 
built by the’ French, soon after the occupation in 1880, on the site of 
demolished streets. Open on the side of the sea, it commands a noble 
view of the bay, aud it is adorned by a few fine palm-trees and by an 
equestrian statue of the Duke of Orleans, so indifferent as to justify the 
Emperor in having sent it into exile out of the court of the Louvre. The 
Moorish quarter of the town climbs the hill behind with its steep narrow 
streets and stairs; but broad cross-streets are projected and partly com- 
menced, and, in a few years, very little of it will be left. All the houses, 
great and small, are built on one plan, round 4 central court, which is 
often supported on no more than four columns, and is only eight or ten 
feet square. The doors are sometimes approached by a descent of half-a- 
dozen steps — sometimes they are placed three feft up in the wall, with 
a small block of stone to enable those to enter who find a single step of thirty- 
six inches a feat beyond their agility. The only external ornaments of 
the architecture are the doorwaj's, which are occasionally of marble, 
neatly sculptured. 

The palace of the Bishop is the best existing example of a hand- 
some Modish house. The court and its galleries, supported on twisted 
columns of white marble, arc paved and wainscoted with tiles, which, 
however, appear to be of the indifferent modem manufacture of Valencia 
or Naples. The cedar balustrades and the doors axe grand specimens 
of intricate Oriental latticework and panelling ; the beams and the ceil- 
ings are richly carved and painted, and the plaster-work recalls that 
of the Alhambra, in its elaborate variety of design. In spite of its 
antique air, I believe the building is not older than the present century ; 
and I am told that the marble columns and pavement employed in its 
construction and in that of most other luxurious Algerine dwellings, were 
MTought in Italy. The palace of the Governor-General is a somewhat 
larger house of the same kind, but not so well preserved, and considerably 
diahgurod by incongruous additions by a French architect. It is said to 
l>e insufficient in accommodation, and a new official residence for the 
Governor it about to be built on Sir Morton Peto's new boulevard. 
Both the Bishop and the poveraor have country-houses ; the one on 
the south and the other on the north nde of the town ; and the Bishop 
rmdes constantly at his villa, only nug his Moorish palace fer his public 
receptions. 

Soeieiy here ia probably much the same as in the provincial capitab 
of France ; consisting chiefly of civil and military officiab and their 
fetnilim, with a thin sprinkling of the commercial class, and on pnblio 
ocoudons a of the native element. The Govemor-Geneial, MaiMial 
Madame k Marddiale, are hoepitabk and popnlar. They 
have cards ffir tm greM balH one of which has tbrnif taken 
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place, and they hold smaller receptions (with dancing) eveiy Monda 
The central court of the palace, pavilioned for the occasion with flag^ 
and adorned with flowers, forms a very effective ball-room ; and the 
Empire, with its fondness for show and glitter, and all that the democracy 
which it affects to represent, affects to despise, takes care that Imperial 
ball-rooms shall be well furnished with gay costumes. Besides the poly, 
chromatic soldiers, I counted half-a-dozen civil uniforms : blue and silver, 
blue and gold in various styles, blue and red, and black velvet with black 
lace. The Marshal did not wear the cuirass of gold embroidery which 
usually denotes his rank, but the plain blue coat of a general officer, with 
the red ribbon of the Legion of Honour. A good many native gentle- 
men, most of them in the snow-white bernous of Barbary, and black 
turban, sat on the sofa, or leaned against the columns. Many of them 
wore a bit of red ribbon on their white drapery, or a star indicative of 
one or the other grade in the same Legion. The salary of the Governor- 
General of Algeria sSems to be hardly on a scale equal to that of the 
other great posts of the empire, being only 125,000 francs a year ; and of 
a fifth part of that sum the present tenant is mulcted, in order to provide 
a pension for the widow of his predecessor, Marshal Pelissier. Perhaps 
there may be various other allowances attached to the office ; but 4,000/ 
a year is not a large sum to support viceroyalty in a colony where every- 
thing but the necessaries of life must come from Europe, and where every- 
thing that comes from Europe is dear. 

A ball given by the mayor a few nights ago afforded me an oppor- 
tunity of seeing something of the bourgeoisie of Algiers, of a class beneath 
that which is admitted to the more aristocratic gatherings at Government 
House. 

The II 6 tel de Ville, where it took place, is a purely modem building, 
in tlie French style, with a small inner court, filled with orange and 
banana trees. The rooms are convenient and commonplace. In addition 
to the usual stream of uniforms and crinolines which flowed past the 
mayoress, there was a considerable number of reverend codts, who ad- 
minister Mussulman justice amongst the natives, in their gigantic turbans 
of snow-white lawn, or rich cachemire. One end of the baU-room woi 
filled with a bevy of Jewesses, some in French costume, and the rest — 
perhaps a dosen, in tlieir ancient attire: usually a high-waisted gown 
of some rich embroidered stuff — though one of the dark-eyed datui*^ 
wore orimaon trimmed with white — a scarf, and a singularly ungraceful 
head-dress, oonsisting of a close black 041 , or kerchief, bound tight round 
the skull, surmounted by a smaller cap, worn at the back of the hesd. 
covered with gold coins. In qute of their fine ^es, the effect pf^' 
duced by these ladies was not pleasing ; their foreheads being geoerallr 
narrow and mean, their oompleadon mllow, and their mouths laig« 
and ooarsa. 

Algieie ia provided with a spaoioua and handsome theatre, but the com* 
panji though it reeeivea a oouaiderable eoutributiou firom the Staley doe* 
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not Bucceed in obtaining the patronage of the public, the bonae being 
seldom half full. Most of the inhabitants seem to prefer enjoying the cool 
of the evening, between seven and ten o’clock, in the Place du Gouverne- 
ment, where llie ladies gossip and the men smoke beneath the gas-lit 
jiulm-trees. 

The beautiful hills and shores round Algiers are traversed in all 
directions by excellent roads, between which run many pretty shady lanes 
and byways, affording charming rides and walks. Tolerable saddle-horses 
may be hired for five francs a day, and an open carriage with a pair of 
horses costs two francs an hour. Omnibuses ply on all the roads, and 
one of the features of Algiers is a stand of these huge vehicles, on 
which sometimes twenty or thirty may be seen at once in front of the 
tlicatre. An omnibus may be hired at the same rate as an ordinary 
caleche, which must be a convenience and an economy to the full-quivered 
paterfamilias. 

The Jardin d^Essat, about five kilometres to the south of the town, is 
one of the most interesting objects in the vicinity. It lies on both sides 
of the high-road, stretching on one side down to the sea, and on the other, 
to the ci'est of the hill which runs parallel to the shore ; and the lewer 
])ortion is historically interesting as the site where Charles V. landed ia 
1541, and whence, three days later, the shattered remains of his fieet 
carried off the shattered remains of his army. The principal features of 
the garden are two thriving avenues, each about half-a-mile long, the one 
of platanus and the other of palm, and these are intersected by a narrow 
alley of bamboos, delightful in its soft whispers and deep umbrage. 
Extensive nurseries of orange, citron, palm, and all sorts of trees suited 
to the climate of the colony, are traversed by agreeable walks, and varied 
ly pens, in which ostriches and other large birds, and several varieties of 
the antelope, are bred with apparent success. 

The upper garden commands from its walks, which are shaded by 
trees from all parts of the world, a noble view of Algiers and its bay. 
'riie extent of the whole ia about forty hectares, or one hundred acres. 
Somewhat farther on, the road ascends to the crest of the hill, and reaches 
the village of Koubs, conspicuous by its high-domed church attached to a 
Jesuits* college still in progress of erection. Two buildings, consisting 6f 
spacious and airy corridors, have been reared right and left of the church, 
and appear to be already occupied the fathers and their pupils. The 
mildness of the climate of Algiers may be estimated by the &ct that these 
galleries are each open at the end to the external air, and are further ven- 
tilated above by <^>ening8. ^Hie northern side of the buil din g 

affords one of the best views of Algiers ; the eastern nde, of a part of the 
^tvat plain of the Metidja. 

On the other, or north side of Algiers, there is also another ambitious 
^ecclesiastical still incomplete, conqncuons on a \oftj headland 

tli0 aeu— the church of Our Lady of Africa. It ia in the 
Italiaa-Gotliie style, with a tall dome and a semidroalar-doaiod apae at 
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ea<Sh of the ends. It is being built, I believe, bjr^ voluntary contribu- 
tions collected by the Bishop. The work is discontintied for the winter, 
as the keeper gravely told me, one brilliant afternoon, with the ther- 
mometer standing about seventy-five in the shade, on account of the 
“ mauvats temps' 

The vicinity of Algiers abounds in country-houses, hung upon the 
heights looking tto the sea, or nestling in the winding valleys behind them. 
The owners usually occupy them themselves during the Summer, and let 
or try to let therii to foreigners during the winter. Visited on a fine fore- 
noon in January, they appear charming reti'eats ; but during the rainy 
season, and what is called the cold season, those who have tried them as 
residences say they are apt to be damp. Communication with the towm, 
for purposes of marketing and other business, is generally rendered easy 
by the omnibuses. 

As a specimen Moorish villa, I went to the Ch&teau Didra, for- 
merly a country-house belonging to a Dey, and now the property of an 
ex-milliner of Paris and London. It is situated on the extensive table- 
land to the south of the town, and is some eight or nine kilometres 
distant from it. The exterior presents the aspect of a square white- 
washed box of two stories, flanked by lower red-tiled buildings. Crossing 
an outer atatble court, you enter one neatly paved with white marble, 
round VtMeh are built the kitchen and other offices, and from which a 
porch leads to the staircase of the principal mansion. This consists of tlic 
Usual Square court of two stories, with its double range of white columns 
and tiled galleries. Two oi* more rooms open from each gallery ; and the 
only changes which appear to have been made in them since the Dey's 
time was the addition of here and there a fire-place in the European 
fashion. A good deal of the little furniture they contained — tables, bed- 
steads, and wardrobes — were of native workmanship, and rudely painted 
in bright colours, as also were the doors and other wooden fixtures. The 
views from the small windows on one side over the undulating* table-land, 
and on the other over the plain of the Metidja and the ranges of Atlas, 
were ehamiingt and the towered top of the house commanded a idll more 
extensive prospeet, as irM as all the breeaes of heaven. By an arrange- 
tnenl not in aeeeirdatiee trith Fnmk habits, the dining-room was in the 
ontee court, and could only be readied from the house proper by erossiiig 
the court ftoin frie porch. The sharp and eivtl landlady extolled her 
dandling, ai she no doubt used to magnify the deKcats wares of her sale- 
room ; demanding tbr leave to live in it the sum of one thouMiid francs per 
montli ; but likely to be lempisd, as was privaaaly hinted to me in the 
town, by a much nnaUer aom. Tba houae is surrounded by a sfiaeions 
walled garden and orange orohnrd ; and the properly, oonasitng ef frart j 
bedarm, ykMa, as in tn idrasi aftwad, the best oranges, grapes^ silk, and 
eollon grown in Algerin. Bit ll dooi not aaj mnek hr Iho prespariiy 
of the OokMiy thnt a quite a \Ajtm in to way, smd dboai 

tma nuanreu acres ev praoiimrro nmn, anonia nave oacn 
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as I am told thej werei only two or three yearn since, for Ho more 
than 1,500Z. 

A Trappist conTent, abodt eleven miles fh>m Algiers, formed the 
object of another iiiteresting drite. Its site is on the first battle-field of 
the French, after their landing in 1890. In 1848, a gralnt of upwards of 
two thousand acres of land tras given to the Trappists, and they pitched 
their humble tent near a graceful group of palms, which still adorns 
their outer court. 

We were kept some little time waiting at the gate, because the 
brethren were in the refectory, and beguiled the time by looking at the 
chaplets of beads, medals, crucifixes, and other small articles, religious 
and secular, which the lay brother who received us was ready to sell for 
the benefit of the establishment. On the wall hung a MS. list of 
Saintes Eeliques” of which particles might also be purchased. 

When we were at last led across the outer court, at the door of the 
court proper we were eonsigned to the care of atiother brother, who led 
us round the spacious, but very plain whitewashed cloister, and showed 
us the chapel, dormitories, library, and refectory. The chap^ was tery 
simple but of a large size, and the dormitories a series of small boxes 
placed in two rows in the centre of a large room, With spaces left round 
the walls as a passage. Of these boxes there might perhaps be one 
hundred. Each box contained a bedstead, with a coarse woollen cover, 
and we saw no other article of fomitute, nor any ablutionary appliances. 
The library was a small room with two of its walls covered with bookcases. 
The books were ckiefiy religious, and looked as if they rarely left their 
shelves. In the lately vacated refectory the odour of garlic was over- 
whelming. A belated member of the eouftatemity was still at dinner. 
Ills repast seemed to consist of some kind of soup, a piece of bread, a 
lettuce, and an orange. We were then conducted through a large 
kitchen-garden, a thriving orange and citrdn orchard, and by a row of 
workshop! back to the convent. . In the parlour we were received by a 
superior fiither — the prior or sub-prior — who set before us a luncheon of 
bread and cheese and honqr, oraziges, dates, and raimns. Gape goosebetrles, 
and some exeeUenl red wine of 1864. A glass cf remaritably«fine sweet 
wine ef the Frentigium grape eoneliided the repast, in which we were 
joined by a Fieodi officer and his friend, who had been enjoying a day’s 
shooting on the lands of Zs, Ttappa. The garden of the convent and an 
exterior mulberry-plantation are surroimded by a substantial aeren-feet 
wall, enekaing also bams and other offices, to which th^ are adding 
a very large ttorehmioe for produce. The fraternity ceaaktM of about 
180 aanben. A good many of them were "poraaing tarious mstie 
oaplcyineiita i loadiag eartSi making a staek of fiiggoCs, and driving teams 
of eoNn* Thase asonaslio workmen wore tkeir ordinary brawn 
vUflIi ««• iMpad ap I* their leUhtm girdlee hy Ae theog ead ewifel 
aUah ledlee eell a "fage," aat their beede nerd ptateMed h)r 
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As drove along the high-road we met several of their carts, going 
to, and returning from a quarrj, out of which their ‘'new storehouse was 
being built. On the whole, this abode of silence and labour wore an 
aspect of prosperity and successful industry of which the adjacent villages, 
such as Gleragas on the one side, and Guyotville on the other, are wholly 
destitute. The first is an inland agricultural village ; the latter, intended 
for a colony of fishermen, is close to the sea-shore. The guide-book 
informs the inquiring tourist that Guyotville, which has been built 
about twenty years, was at first a failure ; but that Government having 
come to its aid, and taken it into its own paternal hands, it is begin- 
ning to aortir Suna aitualion penible. It is questionable whether its 
inhabitants would say as much ; their cabins, built round three sides of 
a large square, being of the most forlorn desorption — some of them in 
ruins. 1 entered one of these poor cottages, which I found full of smoke 
and with little else in it. Its mistress, a Minorcan from Mahon — ^whose 
yellow child spoke of fever — ^told me that there was not a fisherman in the 
place, but that the population lived by their labour on the coast or by 
making charcoal. 

Returning to tlic town, the museum of the products of the colony 
dosciTCB honourable mention. Besides stufied birds and beasts, there are 
fine spec^nons of the various woods and marbles of Algeria. Amongst 
the former, the cedar of Lebanon appears to attain the greatest size — and 
the Thuja articulata — the indestructible alerce of Spain, of which the 
fine old Mooririi doors and ceilings still existing at Seville, Cordova, and 
Granada, are chiefly made — seems the most beautiful and valuable. It is 
of an extremely compact grain, of great weight, takes a most beautiful 
polish, and is said to retain its original colour without change. The 
colour varies in diflferent specimens, from a dark walnut brown to a 
golden yellow, and the mottling is very rich and varied. Over the 
marbles, Uio Algerian onyx, wliich made so great a figure in the London 
Exhibition of 1862, reigns supreme. ^There is a curious assortment of 
coarse pottery from Kabylia, much of it very antique and good in form, 
and showing a rude taste for colour and ornament. The metal-work of 
Barbary, as exhibited in pitchers, coffee-pots, perfume-burners, trays, 
lamps, cups, braoelets, and brooches, isodso well worth examination. In 
the women's ornaments there is a good deal of coral used in a very effec- 
tive manner. Some of the textile manufactures, especially the carpets, 
are likewise attractive in their skilful combinations of colour. 

There is also a small museum of Roman and Moorish antiquities, 
wUcih is well worth a visit, fbr the sake of the handsome w^-pre- 
isrved Moorish house in which it is jdaoed. Fhigments of aoulpture 
and mosaic, and a Aw insoriplionsi form the principal part of the coo- 
tonla. PeriufM one of the most interesting objeots is a plaster cast taken 
firom the clay in which a Moorish Oirktaan was buried aliue in IfiM, by 
order of Alttoh Ali, the fiuMiis ekiaair and peeha of Algieia. Ibaetofy 
ia veij riroumetanliaHy told bj Dkgo Haedo^ a Spaniah hisknian, who 
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published a Ilistoria de Argal in 1612, mainly compiled from notes taken 
down from the lips of redeemed captives. He says that Geronimo (that 
being the Moor’s baptismal name) was placed alive in one of the forms 
in which '.the mud-blocks used in building were made; and he also 
indicates the side of the fort, called ‘‘ The Fort of Twenty-four Hours,” 
then in process of erection, in which the block with its human deposit 
was placed. The passage having attracted the notice of M. Verbruggen, 
keeper of the museum library, public attention was called to it in 
the local newspapers by that gentleman ; and when, some years after- 
wards, in 1853, the fort was ordered to be pulled dowm, he took steps 
>\hich led to the discovery of the skeleton. The remains of the martyr 
were transferred to the cathedral with much pomp, and they lie there 
beneath an inscription which proclaims him “ venerable,” waiting until 
miracles shall have entitled him to the higher epithet of blessed after 
which it is probable that a new S. Geronimo will be added to the 
calendar. 

The story, as related by Haedo, is in itself a very touching one ; 
and the discovery of the bones in the very spot pointed out by his 
iiurrative go.s far to prove its general correctness. While the devout hail 
\\ith pious enthusiasm the recovery of these holy relics, all lovers of 
literature ought also to regard with satisfaction an incident which is 
certainly calculated to raise the credit of the chronicler, whose book is 
now principally valuable for the account which It contains of the captivity 
of Cervantes at Algiers. 

K. 
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JJS BYfifiY-lUY STORY. 


CHAPTB» XXIV. 

Mrs. Gibson’s Little Dinner. 

jL this had taken place before 
Roger’s first meeting nvith Molly 
and Cynthia at Mias Brownings’; 
and the little dinner on the Friday 
at Mr. Gibson’s, which followed in 
due sequence. 

Mrs. Gibson intended the Ham- 
leys to find this dinner pleasant; 
and they did. Mr. Gibson was fond 
of these two young men, both for 
their parents’ sake and their own, 
for he had known them since boy- 
hood ; and to those whom he liked 
Mr. Gibson could be remarkably 
agreeable. Mrs. Gibson really gave* 
them a welcome — and cordiality in 
a hostess is a very becoming mantle 
for any oUier deficiencies there 
may be. Cynthia and Molly looked 
their best, which was all the duty 
Mrs. Gibson absolutely required of them, as she was willing enough to take 
her full share in the conversation. Osborne fell to her lot, of course, and for 
some time ho and she prattled on with all the ease of manner and commoD< 
plaoeness of meaning which go far to make the art of polite conver- 
•alion.” Roger, who ought to have made himself agfbeable to one or the 
oUier of the young ladies, was exceedingly interested in what Mr. Gibson 
was tsUiog him of a paper on. comparative osteology in some foreign 
}ounud of science, which Lord IloltiAgford was in the 'habit of forwarding 
to his frtsud the ccMmWy surgeon. Yet every now and then while he 
liitassd he caught his attention wandering to the fime of Cynthia, who 
was placed between his brother an«l Mr. Gibson. She was not parden* 
Isriy oeenpied with att en d in g |o anything diat was going on ; her eyelids 
wees careksily as she eanmbled her bread on the tablecloth, and 

fasr bsautiftil long qraladisa weie seen on the cleur tint of her oval dicck. 
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She was ihitikii^ of something dse ; Moilj was trying to understand 
with all her mtg^ Suddenly Cynthia looked up, and caught Rog^^s 
gase of intent admiration too fully for her to be unaware that he was 
staring at her. She coloured a little, but ailer the first moment of rosy 
confusion at his evident admiration of her, fiew to the attack, divert- 
ing his confusion at thus being caught, to the defence of himself from her 
accusation. 

** It is quite true ! ** she said to him. I was not attending : you see 
I don^t know even the A B C of science. But, please, don't look so 
severely at me, even if I am a dunce I ” 

“ I did not know — I did not mean to look severely, I am sure,” replied 
he, not knowing well what to say. 

“ Cynthia is not a dunce either,” said Mrs. Gibbon, afraid lest her 
daughter’s opinion of herself might be taken seriously. But I have 
always observed that some people have a talent for one thing and 
some fur another. Now Cynthia’s talents are not for science and the 
severer studies. Do you remember, love, what trouble I had to teacli you 
iht use of the globes ? ” 

“ Yes ; and I don’t know longitude from latitude now ; and I’m 
always puzzled as to which is pci*pendicular and which is horizontal.” 

Yet, I do assure you,” her mother continued, rather addressing 
herself to Osborne, “ that her memory for poetry is prodigious. I have 
heard her repeat the ‘Prisoner of Chillon ’ from beginning to end.” 

It would be rather n bore to have to hear her, 1 think,” said Mr. 
Gibson, smiling at Cyntliio, who gave him back one of her blight looka 
of mutual understanding. 

“Ah, Mr. Gibson, 1 have found out before now that you have no soul 
for poetry ; and Molly there is your own child. She reads such deep 
books — all about facts and figures : she’ll be quite a blue-stocking by 
and by.” 

“ Mamma,” said Molly, reddening, “ you think it was a deep book 
because there were the shapes of the different cells of bees in it ; but it 
was not at all deep. It was very interesting.” 

“ Never min^ MoUj,” said Osborne. “ 1 stand up fior Uue* 
(stockings !” 

“And 1 object to the distinction implied in what you say,” said 
Roger. It was not deep, eryo, it was very interesting. Now, a book 
uiay be both deep and interest^.” 

“ Oh, if you are going to chop logic and use Latin words, 1 think it is 
lime for us to leave the roon,” and Mrs. Gibson. 

“ Don’t let us run away as if we west bmlen, nunatna,” said Cynthia. 

Though it may be logic, ftnr one, can understand what Mr. Boger 
Hanley said just now ; and 1 read sene of Molly's book ; and whether it 

deep or not 1 found it very interesting-— more so than I should think 
^ * Prisoner of Chillon * neer n d ays. Fve displsced the Prisoner to 
nahe leem fi»r dnhiHrie Gilpin sa my finronrite poem.” 


21 —* 
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How could you talk such nonsense, Cynthia ? ’* said Mrs. Gibson, as 
tljje girls followed her upstairs. ‘ You know you are not a dunce. It is all 
Tery well not to be a blue-stocking, because gentle-people don’t like that 
kind of woman ; but running yourself down, and contradicting all I said 
about your liking for Byron, and poets and poetry — to Osborne Hamley 
of all men, too 1 ” 

Mrs. Gibson spoke quite crossly for her. 

^^But, mamma,*’ Cynthia replied, “I am either a dunce, or I am not. 
If I am, I did right to own it ; if I am not, he*s a dunce if he doesn't find 
out I was joking.** 

Well,” said Mrs. Gibson, a little puzzled by this speech, and wanting 
some elucidatory addition. 

** Only that if lie's a dunce his opinion of me is worth nothing. So, 
any way, it doesn't signify.” 

** You really bewilder me with your nonsense, child. Molly is worth 
twenty of you.” 

“ I quite agree with you, mamma,” said Cynthia, turning round to 
take Molly's hand. 

“Yes; but she ought not to be,” said Mrs. Gibson, still irritated, 
“ Think of the advantages you’ve had.” 

“ I’m afraid 1 had rather be a dunce than a blue-stocking,” said 
Molly ; for Uie terra had a little annoyed her, and the annoyance was 
rankling btill. 

“Hush; here they are coming: I hear the dining-room door! 1 
never meant you were a blue-stocking, dear, so don't look vexed. — 
Cynthia, my love, where did you get those lovely flowers — anemones, are 
they ? They suit your complexion so exactly.'* 

“ Come, Molly, don't look so grave and thougl*tfiiI,” exclaimed Cynthia. 
“ Don't you perceive mamma wants us to be smiling and amiable? ” 

Mr. Gibson had hud to go out to his evening round; and the young 
men were all too glad to come up into the pretty drawing-room ; the bright 
little wood fire; Ute comfortable easy chairs which, with so small a 
party, might be drawn round the hearth ; the good-natured hostess ; the 
pretty, agreeable girls. Roger aauntered up to the comer where Cynthia 
was standing, playing with a hand-screen. 

“ There is a charity ball in HoUingford soon, isn't there 7 ” asked he. 

** Yew ; on Easier Tuesdsy,” she replied. 

“ Are you going 7 I suppose you are 7 ” 

** Yes ; mamma is going to take lloUy and me.” 

“ You will ei^oy it very much— going together 7 '* 

For the fliil ttma dm^ this little cooverssuoa she gisaoed up st 
him— reel h oaee t plaeeiire ebining out of her eyes. 

^ Ym ; geiof together will make the ei^oyment of the thin^ It 
would be dull without her.** 

** You are greet friends, then f ** he asked. 

**1 never Ibooght 1 should like aay ena ao mueki— any girl 1 1 
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She put in the final reservation in all simplicity of heart ; and in all 
simplicity did he understand it. He came ever so little nearer, and 
dropped his voice a little. 

I was so anxious to know. 1 am so glad. I have often wondered 
how you two were getting on.” 

“ Have you ? ” said she, looking up again. “ At Cambridge ? You 
must be very fond of Molly ! ” 

“ Yes, I am. She was with ua so long ; and at such a time ! I look 
upon her almost as a sister.” 

“ And she is very fond of all of you. I seem to know you all from 
hearing her talk about you so much.” 

“ All of you ! ” said she, laying an emphasis on ‘ all ’ to show that it 
included the dead as well as the living. Roger was silent for a minute 
or two. 

“ I didn’t know you, even by hearsay. So you mustn’t wonder that 
I was a little afraid. But as soon as I saw you, I knew how it must be j 
and it was such a relief ! ” 

“ Cynthia," said Mrs. Gibson, who thought that the younger son had 
had quite his share of low, confidential convei^sation, come here, and 
sing tliat little French ballad to Mr. Osborne Hamley." 

“ Which do you mean, mamma? ‘ Tu t’en repentiras, Colin ?”’ 

“Yes; such a pretty, playful little warning to young men," said 
Mrs. Gibson, smiling up at Osborne. “ The refrain is — 

Tu t’en rcpcDtims, Colin, 

Tu t*on repentiras, 

Car si tu prends unc femme, Colin, 

Tu t*cn repentiras. 

Tlie advice may apply very well when there is a French wife in the case ; 
but not, I am sure, to an Englbhman who is thinking of an English 
wife." 

This choice of a song was exceedingly maUapropos^ liad Mrs. Gibson 
but known it. Osborne and Roger knowing that the wife of the former 
was a Frenchwoman, and, conacions of each other’s knowledge, felt doubly 
awkward ; while Molly was as much confused as though she herself w'ere 
secretly married. Howevfr, Cynthia carolled the aancy ditty out, and 
her mother smiled at it, in total ignorance of any application it xnighV 
hare. Osborne had instinctively gone tu stand behind Cynthia, as she sate at 
the piano, to as to be ready to turn over the leaves of her musie if she 
required it. He kept his bands in his pockets and his eyes fixed on her 
fingers ; bis oounfenanoe cknided with gravity at all the merry quips which 
she so playfully sang. Roger looked grave as well, but was much more 
his ease than his brother ; indeed, he was half-amused by the awkward- 
n e ss of the situation. He caught Molly’s troubled eyes and heighteneck 
t^hwur, and be aaw was fiBeling this coo t setemps more senoudy 

*haa she Beaded to do. He moved to a seat by her, aod half whispered, 
""Toolataa wiiinf, bit not?” 
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Molly looked up at him as he leant towards her, and replied in the 
same tone — “ Oh, I am so sorry I ” 

“ You need not be. He won’t mind it long ; and a man must take 
the consequences when he puts himself in a false position.” 

Molly could not tell what to reply to this, so she hung her head and 
kept silence. Yet she could see that Roger did not change his attitude or 
remove his hand from the back of his chair, and, impelled by curiosity to 
find out the cause of his stillness, she looked up at him at length, and saw 
his gaze fixed on the two who were near the piano. Osborne was saying 
something eagerly to Cynthia, whose grave eyes were upturned to him 
with soft intentnesi of expression, and her pretty mouth half-open, with a 
sort of impatience for him to cease speaking, that she might reply. 

“ They are talking about F ranee,” said Roger, in answer to Molly’s 
unspoken question. Osborne knows it well, and Miss Kirkpatrick has 
been at school there, you know. It sounds very interesting ; shall wc go 
nearer and hear what they are saying ? ” 

It was all very well to ask this civilly, but Molly thought it would 
have been better to wait for her answer. Instead of waiting, however, 
Roger went to the piano, and, leaning on it, appeared to join in the light 
merry talk, while he feasted his eyes as much as he dared by looking at 
Cyntliia. Molly suddenly felt os if she could scarcely keep from crying — 
A minute ago he had been so near to her, and talking so pleasantly and 
confidentially *, and now ho almost seemed as if he had forgotten her 
existence. She thought that all this was wrong; and she exaggerated 
its wrongness to herself ; “ mean,” and “ envious of Cynthia,” and “ ill- 
nattired,” and “selfish,” were the terms she kept applying to herself, 
but it did no good, she was just as naughty at the last as at the 
first. 

Mrs. Gibson broke into tlie state of things which Molly thought was to 
endure for ever. Her work had been intricate up to this time, and had 
required a great deal of counting ; so she had had no time to attend to her 
duties, one of which she always took to be to show herself to the world as 
nn impartial stepmodlcr. Cynthia had played and sung, and now she 
must give Molly bar ttim of exhibition. Cynthia’s singing and fdaying 
was light and grace&l, but anything but correct ; bat she herself was so 
ohomiing, that it was only fimatios for moatc who oared for ialee chords 
and omitted notes. Molty, on the ocmtiaiy, had an exoeUent ear, if she 
had evcor been well taught ; end both from inclination and oonscioiitiom 
poraevoranoe of dispositiQiif dio woidd go over an incxarract paamge for 
twenty tiiwes. But die was very diy of pleying in oompesy ; eod when 
(bleed lo do it, oho weal thron|^ h» perfrniiaiioe heavily, and hated her 
handiwork more than any one. 

*• Nov. 7 «i mwl pfaqr a Uttla, Holly,” nid Hn. Oitam ; **pla7 
diM iMMtifcl piiM of Kalkbraaaar'i, daar ” 

IMI^ looM vpat hmr Hn pa iiHii i r witi> h— anhiag «7«i; batitaa^ 
liron^i out another form of roqneai. Mill man IS* a ftanMad. 
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Go at once, my dear. You may not play it quite rightly ; and I 
know you are very nervous ; but you’re quite amongst friends.” 

• So there was a disturbance made in the little group at the piano, and 
Molly sate down to her martyrdom. 

“ Please, go away ! ” said she to Osborne, who was standing behind 
her ready to turn over. “ I can quite well do it for myself*. And oh I if 
you would but talk 1 ” 

Osborne remained where he was in spite of her appeal, and gave her 
what little approviil she got ; for Mrs. Gibson, exhausted by her previous 
labour of counting her stitches, fell asleep in her comfortable sofa-comer 
near the fire ; and Koger, who began at first to talk a little in compliance 
with Molly’s request, found his iete-^tete with Cynthia so agreeable, that 
Molly lost her place several times in trying to catch a sudden glimpse of 
Cynthia sitting at her work, and llogcr by her, intent on catching her low 
replies to whnt he was saying. 

“ There, now I’ve done ! ” said Molly, standing up quickly as soon as 
she had finished the eighteen dreary pages ; and I think I will never sit 
down to play again ! ” 

Osborne laughed at her vehemence. Cynthia began to take some 
part in what was being said, and thus made the conversation general. 
M'-g. Gibson wakened up gracefully, as was her way of doing all things, 
and slid iuto the subjects they were talking about so easily, that she 
almost succeeded in making them believe she had never been asleep 
at nil. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

IIOLLIXGFORD IN A BuSTLE. 

All Ilolliugfon] felt as if there was a great deal to be done before 
Easter this year. There was Easter proper, which always required new 
clothing of some kind, for fear of certain consequences from little birds, 
who were supposed to resent the impiety of those who do not wear some 
new article of dress on £aster-day. And most ladies considered it wiser 
that the little birds should see the new article for themselves, and not 
have to take it upon tnuA, as they would have to do if it were msrelj a 
pocket-handkerchief^ or a petticosC, or any article of under-clothing. So 
piety demanded a new bonnet, or a new gown; and was barely satia- 
ted with an Eastor pain of gloves. MisH Bose was genendly vsiy 
just before Easter in Hoilingford. Then this year there was the 
chanty ball. Ashcombe, Hollingford, and Corebam were three neigb- 
towns, of about the nune number of popniatioa, lysm at the 
iIm equMistewt eomers of a triaqgle. In imitalioa of graalar oitiso 
their ibstivals, ihoM three towns had qgrsed to have an annual buH 
^ ^ bMCtuf the oem^ hoqutal to be heU in turn at cadi phMa; 
^ Hnili u g h ri ho the plaM this yaar. 
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It was a fine time for hospitality, and every house of any pre- 
tension was as full as it could hold, and flys were engaged long months 
before. 

If Mrs. Gibson could have asked Osborne, or in default, Roger 
Hamley to go to the ball with them and to sleep at their house, — or if, 
indeed, she could have picked up any stray scion of a “county family” 
to whom such an offer would have been a convenience, she would have 
restored her own dressing-room to its former use as the spare-room, with 
pleasuie. But she did not think it was worth her while to put herself out 
for any of the humdrum and ill-dressed women who had been her former 
acquaintance at Ashcombe. For Mr. Preston it might have been worth 
while to give up her room, considering him in the light of a handsome 
and prosperous young roan, and a good dancer besides. But there were 
more lights in which he was to be viewed. Mr. Gibson, who really 
wanted to return the hospitality shown to him by Mr. Preston at the 
time of his marriage, had yet an instinctive distaste to the man, which no 
wish of freeing himself from obligation, nor even the more worthy feeling 
of hospitality, could overcome. Mrs. Gibson had some old grudges of 
her own against him, but she was not one to retain angry feelings, or be 
very active in her retaliation ; she was afraid of Mr. Preston, and admired 
him at the same time. It was awkward too — so she said — to go into a 
ball-room witliout any gentleman at all, and Mr. Gibson was so uncertain ! 
On the whole — partly for this last-given reason, and partly because con- 
ciliation was the best policy, Mrs. Gibson was slightly in favour of 
inviting Mr. Presten to be tlieir guest. But as soon as Cynthia heard 
the question discussed — or rather, as soon as she heard it discussed in 
Mr. Gibson's absence, she said that if Mr. Preston came to be their 
visitor on the occasion, slie for one w^ould not go to the bail at all. She 
did not speak witli vehemence or in anger ; but witli such quiet resolu- 
tion tlmt Molly looked up in surpriae. She saw that Cynthia was keeping 
her eyes fixed on her work, and that olie had no intention of meeting any 
one's gnse, or giving any further explanation. Mrs. Giboon, too, looked 
perplexed, and once or twioe seemed on the point of asking some question ; 
but ohe woe not angry aa Holly bod fully expected. She watched Cynthia 
fbrtively and in aihim ibr a minute or two, and tlien said that tiher all 
die could not conTfAtintly give up her drenong-room ; and altogether, they 
had better oaj no more about it So no stranger was invited to stay at 
Mr. Gibaon^s at the time of the ball ; but Mro. Gibson openly spoke of 
her regret at the unavoidable inhoapitality, and hoped that they might 
be able to build an additkm to their house bdbre the triennial Holling* 

Another cause of unusual bustle at Ucdliogibrd this Easter was the 
expected returu of the ftmily to the TouPti% alter their uausually tong 
ahocoee. Mr Shecpshaiika might be seen Uuttisf up and down on his 
staabold ecib, spaakiiv to alleutave msaous, ptaslsrsn, and ghmisrs about 
ptatlhg evetythii^— ^ the bulsMa al l eas t a b o ut the mmgm bekstgiof 
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to ** my lord,” in perfect repair. Lord Cumnor owned the greater part of 
the town ; and those who lived under other landlords, or in houses of their 
owr^ were- stirred up by the dread of contrast to do up their dwellings. 
So the ladders of whitewashers and painters were sadly in the way of 
the ladies tripping daintily along to make their purchases, and holding 
their gowns up in a bunch behind, after a fashion quite gone out in these 
days. The housekeeper and steward from the Towers might also be seen 
coming in to give orders at the various shops ; and stopping here and 
there at those kept by favourites, to avail themselves of the eagerly- 
tendered refreshments. 

Lady Harriet came to call on her old governess the day after the 
arrival of the family at the Towers. Molly and Cynthia were out walking 
when she came — doing some errands for Mrs. Gibson, who had a secret 
idea that Lady Harriet would call at the particular time she did, and had 
a not uncommon wish to talk to her ladyship without the corrective 
presence of any member of her own family. 

Mrs. Gibson did not give Molly the message of remembrance that 
Lady Harriet had left for her ; but she imparted various pieces of news 
relating to the Towers with great animation and interest. The Duchess 
of Menteith and her daughter, Lady Alice, were coming to the Towers ; 
V )uld be there the day of the ball ; would come to the ball ; and the 
^lenteith diamonds were famous. That was piece of news the first. The 
second was that ever so many gentlemen were coming to the Towers — 
some English, some French. This piece of news would have come first in 
order of importance had there been much probability of their being 
d.incing men, and, as such, possible partners at the coming ball. But 
Lady Harriet had spoken of them as Lord Hollingford's friends, useless 
scientific men in all probability. Then, finally, Mrs. Gibson was to go to 
the Towers next day to lunch ; Lady Cumnor bad written a little note by 
Lady Harriet to beg her to come; if Mrs. Gibson could manage to find 
her way to the Towers, one of the carriages in use should bring her back 
to her own home in the course of the afternoon. 

** The dear countess ! ” said Mrs. Gibson, with soft affection. It was 
a soliloquy, uttered after a minute's pause, at the end of all this infor- 
matioii. 

And all the rest of that day her conversation had an aristocratic 
perfume hanging about it. One of the few books she had brought with 
her into Mr. Gibsou’s house was bound in pink, and in it she studied 
” Menceith, Duke of, Adolphus Geoi^e,” 4;c. Ac., till she was fully up in 
aU the duchesses ccmnections, and probable interests. Mr. Gibson made 
hit mouth up into a droU whistle when be came home at night, and ibiiiid 
hinttelf in a Towers* atmoqdiere. Midly saw the shade of aonoyanoe 
throi^ the droUeiy ; ahe was beginning to see it cAener than she liked; 
^ that die icasoiied upon it, or that she eonsoioosly tiaced the annoy** 
to its eMiree t hot die eonld not hdp feeling uneasy in hmdf when 
■fco knew her fether was in the least put ont. 
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Of counie a fly was ordered for Mrs. Gibson. In the early afternoon 
flhe came home. If she had been disappointed in her interview with the 
countess she never told her woe, nor revealed the fact that when she first 
arrived at the Towers she had to wait for an hour in Lady Cumnor s 
morning-room, uncheered by any companionship save that of her old 
friend Mrs. Bradley, till suddenly, Lady Harriet coming in, she exclaimed. 

Wljy, Clare ! you dear woman ! are you here all alone ? Does mamma 
know ? And, after a little more affectionate conversation, she rushed to 
find her ladyship, perfectly aware of the fact, but too deep in giving the 
duchess the benefit of her wisdom and experience in trousseaux to be at 
all aware of the length of time Mrs. Gibson had been passing in patient 
solitude. At lunch Mrs. Gibson was secretly hurt by my lord's supposing 
it to be her dinner, and calling out his urgent hospitality from the very 
bottom of the table, giving as a reason for it, that she must remember 
it was her dinner. In vain she piped out in her soft, high voice, Oh, 
my lord ! I never eat meat in the middle of the day ; I can hardly eat 
anything at lunch.” Her voice was lost, and the duchess might go away 
with the idea tliat the llollingford doctor's wife dined early ; that is to 
say, if her grace ever condescended to have any idea on the subject at all ; 
which pre8Up]>oso8 that alie was cognizant of the fact of there being 
11 doctor lit llollingford, and that he liad a wife, and that his wife >vrs the 
pretty, faded, elegant- looking woman sending away her plate of untested 
food — food that she longc^l to cat, for she was really desperately hungry 
after her drive and her solitude. 

And then, after lunch, there did come a tete-a-tete with Lady Cumnor, 
which was conducted after Uiia wise 

** W ell, Clare ! 1 am really glad to aee you. 1 once thought I should 
never get back to the Towera, but here 1 am I There was such a clever 
man at Bath — a Doctor Soape — be cured mo at lastp— quite set me up. 1 
really tiiink if ever 1 am ill again 1 tdiali send for him : it is such a thing 
to find a really devar medical man. Oh, by the way, 1 always forget 
yoifve married Mr. Gibeon— of ccmrac he is very clever, and all that. 
(The carriage to the door in ten niiuntea, Brown, and desire Bradley tu 
bring my things down.) What was 1 aakingyou 7 Oh ! bow do you get on 
with the stcp-daughler. She seemi^ to me to be a young lady with a pretty 
alubbom will of her own. I put a letter for the post down aomfewherc. 
and 1 CMmnal think where; do help me to look for it, there's a good 
woman. Jiua ran to my room, and aee if Brown oan find it, for it is of 
great oomOqtienoe.^ 

Off went hire. Oibaea rather unwillingly; fiir there were teveFsl 
thinie she bad wanted to ffwak about, and die had not beard half of what 
dbo had aapoceal to learn of the fianily foaH|i. But ail chance waa gone ; 
fbr whoa she came back Bom her kruatlem omad, Lady Cumnor and the 
dubhom were in tbU talk. Lady Cuamor with the miming letter In her 
hamL which ebe was uaing wmietMi^ like a haloa to oalsioe bar wordn 
^ Every iota from Parii I fivmjMi-lal*' 
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Ladj Cumnor iras too much of a lady not to apologize for uselesB 
trouble, but they were nearly the last words she spoke to Mrs. Gibson, 
for she had to go out and drive with the duchess ; and the brougham to 
take Clare ** (ns she persisted in calling Mrs. Gibson) back to Holling* 
ford, followed the carriage to the door. Lady Harriet came away from her 
entourage of young men and young ladies all prepared for some walking 
expedition to wish Mrs. Gibson good-by. 

We shall see you at the ball,” she said. You’ll be there with your 

girls, of course, and I must have a little talk with you there ; with all 
these visitors in the house, it has been impossible to see anything of you 
to-day, you know,” 

Such were the f.icts, but rose-colour was the medium through which 
they were seen by Mrs. Gibson’s household listeners on her return. 

*• There are many visitors staying at the Towers — oh, yes 1 a great 
nruiy : the duchess and Lady Alice, and Mr. and Mrs. Grey, and I.fOrd 
Albert Monson and his sister, and my o’d friend Captain James of the 
rduc.s — many more, in fact. But of course I preferred going to Lady 
C'limiiorV own room, where I could see her and Lady Harriet quietly, and 
where we were not disturbed by the bustle downstairs. Of course we 
w(Te obliged to go down to lunch, and then I saw my old friends, tod 
i ‘iicA^cd plcasiint acfiuaiutanccs. But I really could hardly get any 
connected conversation with any one. Lord Cumnor seemed so delighted 
to sec me there again ; though there were six or seven between us, he was 
always interrupting with some civil or kind spoech especially addressed to 
UH*. And after lunch Lady Cumnor asked me all sorts of questions about 
i!iy new Life with as much interest as if I had been her dauglvter. To be 
sure, when tlie duchess came in we had to leave off, and talk about the 
trtaiHseau she is preparing for Lady Alice. Lady Harriet made such a 
{foint of our meeting at the boll : she is such a good, affceti<»uite creature, 
IS Lady Harriet 1 

This last was said in a tone of meditative appreciation. 

The afternoon of the day on which the ball was to take place, a 
»er\ant rode over from Hamley w'ith two lovely nosegays, with the 
Mr. Hamleys’ ooinpliments to Miss Gibson and Miss Kirkpatrick/’ 
Cynthia was the first to receive them. She came dancing into the 
drawing-room, fiourishing* the flowers about in either hand, and denoed 
up to Molly, who was trying to settle to her reeding, by way of peming 
the time away till the evening cane. 

Look, Holly, look f Here are bouquets for ns t Long life to tho 
gtrera ! ” 

Whomtlicy from? ’’ asked Midly,talung bold of one, and eoHuniiiing 
tt with tender delight el its bemty. 

^ Who from? Why, thetwopn^gomorHasBleya^ tobesorn! bit 

Dot a pretty •iteniMMir*' 

How kind of Aen !** said Molly. 

* rn sum H k Osborne who thought of it. He has been to mdi 
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abroad, where it is such a common compliment to send bouquets to 
young ladies.’* 

I don’t see why you should think it is Osborne’s thought ! ” said 
Molly, reddening a little. Mr. Roger Hamley used to gather nosegays 
constantly for his mother, and sometimes for me.” 

“ Well, never mind whose thought it was, or who gathered them ; weVc 
got the flowers, and that’s enough. Molly, I’m sure these red flowers will 
just match your coral necklace and bracelets,” said Cynthia, pulling out 
soma camellias, then a rare kind of flower. 

“ Oh, please, don’t 1 ” exclaimed Molly. “ Don’t you see how care- 
fully the colours are arranged — ^they have taken such pains ; please, 
don’t.” 

Nonsense I ” said Cynthia, continuing to pull them out ; see, here 
are quite enough. I’ll make you a little coronet of them — sewn on black 
velvet, which will never be seen — just as they do in France ^ ” 

Oh, I am so sorry 1 It is quite spoilt,” said Molly. 

“ Never mind I I’ll take this spoilt bouquet ; I can make it up again 
just as prettily as ever ; and you shall have this, which has never been 
touched.” Cynthia went on arranging the crimson buds and flowers to 
her taste. Molly said nothing, but kept on watching Cynthia’s nimble 
Angers tying up the wreath. 

** There,” said Cynthia, at last, when that is sewn on black velvet, to 
keep the flowers from dying, you’ll see how pretty it will look. And 
there are enough red flowers in this untouched nosegay to carry out 
the idea \ " 

“ Thank you” (very slowly). “ But shan’t you mind having only tlie 

wreoks of the other ? ” 

*‘Not I ; rod flowers would not go wiiu my pink dress.” 

But— I daresay (liey arranged each nosegay so carefully ! ” 

** Perhaps they did. But I never would allow sentiment to inter- 
fere with my choice of colours; and pink does tie one down. Now 
you, in white muslin, just tipped witli crimson, like a dai^, may wear 
anything.” 

Cynthia took the utmost pains in dressing Molly, leaving the clever 
housemaid to her mother’s exclusive service. Mrs. Gibson was more 
anxious about her attire than was either of the girls ; it had given her 
oooasion for deep thought and not a few sighs. Her deliberation had 
ended in her wearing her pearl-grey mtin wedding-gown, with a profusion 
of laoe, and while and coloured lilacs. Cynthia was the one who took the 
aAur die most lightly. Molly looked upon the ceremony of dressing for 
a first ball as rather a serious ceremony ; certainly as an anxious proceed- 
ing. Cynthia was almost as anxious as bertelf ; only Molly wanted her 
appearance to be ocneot and un not iced ; and Cynt^ was desirous of 
a^ng off Molly’s father peculiar charms— her crcam«eolottred dtin, her 
proAiaicii of curly black hair, her beautiful long-dieped cye% widi their 
shy, loving expremioii. Cynthia took up so much tuns in drsering Molly 
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to her mind, that she herself had to perform her toilette in a hurry. 
Molly, ready dressed, sate on a low chair in Cynthia’s room, watching the 
pretty cre^iture’s rapid movements, as she stood in her petticoat before the 
glads, doing up her hair, with quick certainty of effect. At length, Molly 
heaved a long sigh, and said, — 

“ I should like to be pretty !” 

** Why, Molly,” said Cynthia, turning round with an exclamation on 
the tip of her tongue ; but when she caught the innocent, wistful look 
on Molly’s face, she instinctively checked what she was going to say, 
and, half-smiling to her own reflection in the glass, she said, — The 
French girls would tell you to believe that you were pretty would make 
you so.” 

Molly paused before replying, — 

I su[ipose they would mean that if you knew you were pretty, you 
would never think about your looks ; you would be so certain of being 
liked, and that it is caring ” 

“ Listen ! that’s eight o’clock striking. Don’t trouble yourself with 
trying to interpret a French girl’s meaning, but help me on with my 
frock, there’s a dear one.” 

The two girls were dressed, and were standing over the dre waiting 

the carriage in Cynthia’s room, when Maria (Betty’s successor) came 
hurr}ing into the room. Maria had been officiating as maid to Mrs 
Cfibson, but bhc had had intervals of leisure, in which she had rushed 
up^tairs, and, under the pretence of offering her services, she had seen the 
\ ( ling ladies’ dresses, and the sight of so many nice clothes had sent her 
iiito a state of excitement which made her think nothing of rushing 
ujibtairs for the twentieth time, with a nosegay still more beautiful than 
ilie two previous ones. 

Here, Miss Kirkpatrick ! No, it’s not for you, miss I ** as Molly, 
Uing nearer to the door, offered to take it and pass it to Cynthia. 
” It’s fur Miss Kirkpatrick ; and there’s a note for her beaides 1 ” 

Cynthia said nothing, but took the note and the flowers. She held 
the note so that Molly could read it at the same time she did. 

I Mmd jroo some flowers ; and yon most allow mo to daim the first dance after 
Iliac o’clock, before which time I fear I cannot arrive. — C. P. 

*‘AMioisit?’’asked Molly. 

Cynthia looked extremely irritated, indignant, perplexed— what was 
It turned her eheek so pale, and made her eyes to full of Are ? 

It is Mr. Preston,” said she, in answer to Molly. I shall not 
4ance with him ; and here go his flowera— ” 

Into the very middle of the embers, which she immediately stimd 
4own upon |]|q bcantiltii ahining petals as if she wished to annihilate 
them as soon as posnble. Her voice had never been taised ; it was as 
as usual ; nor, thooirh her movements were pramni enoo^ ware 
hasty or violent. 
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Oh 1 ” fiaid Molly, ‘those beautiful flowero ! We might have put 
them in irater.*’ 

** No,” said Cynthia ; “ it’s best to destroy them. We don’t want them ; 
and I can’t bear to be reminded of that man.” 

“ It was an impertinent familiar note,” said Molly. “ What right 
liad ho to express himself in that way — ^no beginning, no end, and 
only initials. Did you know him well when you were at Aahcombe, 
Cynthia ? ” 

“ Oh, don’t let us think any more about him,” replied Cynthia. “ It 
is quite enough to spoil any pleasure at the \^\i to think that he will be 
there. But 1 hope I shall get engaged before he comes, so that 1 can’t 
dance with him — and don’t you, either ! ” 

There 1 they are calling for us,” exclaimed Molly, and with quick 
step, yet careful of ^cir draperies, they made their way downstairs to tlic 
place where Mr. and Mrs. Gibson awaited them. Yes : Mr. Gibson was 
going ; even if he had to leave them afterwards to attend to any pro* 
fesaonal call. And Molly suddenly began to admire her Either as a 
handsome man, when she saw him now, in full evening attire. Mrs. 
Gibson, too — how pretty she was 1 In short, it was true that no betU^r- 
looking a party than these four people entered the HoUingford bxdl-rooin 
that evening. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

A Charity Ball. 

At the present time there are few at a public ball besides the 

dancers and their chaperones, or relations in some degree interefted in 
them. Hut in the days when Molly and Cynthia were young — before 
railroads wore, and before their conaeqaences, the excursion-trains, which 
take every one op to Lcaidoii now-a-days, there to sec their fill of gay 
crowds and fine dreseeai |e go to an annual diarity-ball, even though ali 
thought of dancing had paseed by years ago, and without any of the 
responsibilities of a chaperone, was a very allowable and favourite piece of 
dissipation to all the hlndiy old maids who thronged the country towns 
England. They aired tlicir old laec and their beet dresses ; they saw 
tbq arialoeratifi mapiifii of tbo ccnantiy side; they goesipped with their 
col*vmla, and apoeohiiafi on ika fomanoas of the young around them in e 
omiona yet friiorily spirit. The Mias Bruwnioga would have thought 
themselves sadly defirauded of the gayest event of the year, if anything 
hod p re eun ud tiadr attending the oharity-ball, and Mias Browning would 
km Imn iiriigimnt» llam Phedw aggrieved, had Aef not been asked to 
Aakoaiuhe awi Cofekim, by ftieiidi at emdi plaea, who had, like ihem* 
goM t hr eugh the daneusg alage of lUe aeme fiee-ond-twenlgr yean beAwA 
but who liked Mill to haunt the aoenea of their former eojoyaaeut, nod see 
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a younger generation dance on regardless of their doom.” They had 
come in one of the two sedan-chairs that yet lingered in use at Rolling- 
ibjid ; such a night as this brought a regular harrest of gains to the two 
old 'men who, in what was called the town’s livery,” trotted backwards 
and forwards with their many loads of ladies and finery. There were 
some postchaises, and some “fiys,” but after mature deliberation Miss 
Browning had decided to keep to the more comfortable custom of the 
sedan-chair ; “which,” as she said to Miss Piper, one of her vitotors, 
“came into the parlour, and got full of the warm air, and nipped you 
up, and carried you tight and cosy into another warm room, where you 
could walk out without having to show your legs by going up steps, or 
down stei)s.” Of course only one could go at a time ; but here again a 
little of Miss Browning’s good management arranged everything so very 
nicely, ns Miss Ilomblower (their other visitor) remarked. She went 
first, and remained in the warm cloak-room until her hostess followed ; 
and then the two ladies went anu-in-arm into the ball-room, finding out 
convenient scats whence they could watch the arrivals and speak to their 
passing friends, until Miss Phosbe and Miss Piper entered, and came 
to take possession of the seats reserved for them by Miss Browning’s 
<are. These two younger ladies came in, also arm-in-arm, but with 
a certain timid flurry in look and movement very different from the 
composed dignity of their seniors (by two or three years). When all 
lour were once more assembled together, they took breath, and began 
to converse. 

“ Upon my word, I really do think this is a better room than our 
Ashcombe Court-house ! ” 

“ And how prettily it is decorated ! ” piped out Miss Piper. “ How 
wvll the roses are made ! But you all have such taste at Iloliingford.” 

“ 'fere's Mrs. Dempster,” cried Miss Homblowcr ; “ she said she and 
her two daughters were asked to stay at Mr. Sheepshanks’. Mr. Preston 
was to be there, too ; but I suppose they could not all come at once. 
Look ! and there is young Roscoc, our new doctor. I declare it seems 
as if all Ashcombe were here. Mr. Roscoe ! Mr. Roscoe I come here 
and let me introduce you to Miss Browning, the friends we arc staying 
^th. We think very highly of our young doctor, I can osbutc you, Mias 
Browning.” 

Mr. Roscoe bowed, and sinipered at hearing his own praises. Bui 
Miss Browning had no notion of having any doctor praised, who had 
come to settle on the very verge of Mr. Gibson’s piacUce, so she said to 
Miiis Homblower, — 

” Ton must be glad, I am sure, to have somebody you can call in, it 
Jon are in any sudden hurry, or for things that are too trifling to trouble 
Mr. Gibson about ; and 1 shonld think Mr. Roscoe would feel it a great 
Advantege to profit, as be wiB nstuimlly hsve the opportunity of doings by 
^tassBng Mr. Gibson’s *ill 

^^v^^bably l|r. Roscoe would have felt more aggrieved by dijs wptttA 
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than he really was, if his attentioD had not been called off jost then by the 
entrance of the very Mr. Gibson vho tvaa being spoken of. Almost before 
Miss Browning had ended her severe and depreciatory remarks, he had 
asked his friend Miss Hornblower, — 

Who is that lovely girl in pink, just come in? ’’ 

“ Why, that’s Cynthia Kirkpatrick 1 ” said Miss Hornblower, taking up 
a ponderous gold eyeglass to make sure of her fact. How she has 
grown I To be sure it is two or three years since she left Ashcombe — 
blie was very pretty then — people did say Mr. Preston admired her very 
much ; but she was so young 1 ” 

“ Can you introduce me ? ” asked the impatient young surgeon. I 
should like to ask her to dance.” 

When Miss Hornblower returned from her greeting to her former 
acquaintance, Mrs. Gibson, and had accomplished the introduction which 
Mr. Roscoo had requested, she began her little confidences to Miss 
Drowning. 

**Wcll, to be sure! How condescending we are! I remember the 
time when Mrs. Kirk])atrick wore old black silks, and was thankful and 
civil as became her place as a schoolmistress, and as having to earn her 
bread. And now she is in a satin ; and she speaks to me as if slie just 
could recollect who 1 was, if she tried very hard 1 It isn’t so long ago 
since Mrs. Dempster came to consult me as to whether Mrs. Kirkpatrick 
would bo C)irendcd, if she sent her a new breadth for her lilac silk-gown, 
in place of one that had been spoilt by Mrs. Dempster’s servant spilling 
Uie cufieo over it the night before ; and she took it and w^as thankful, for 
all tdie s dressed in pearl-grey satin now 1 And she would liave been glad 
enough to marry Mr, Preston in those days.” 

“ I thought you said he admired her daughter,” put in Miss Browning 
to her irritated frieud. 

** Well ! perhaps 1 did, and perhaps it was so ; I um sure I c^’t tell ; 
he was a great deal at the house. Miss Dixon keeps a school in the same 
house now, and 1 am sure she does it a great deal better.” 

** 'J’hc earl and the countess are veiy fond of Mrs. Gibson,” said 
Miss Browning. ** 1 know, fox Lady Harriet told us when she came to 
drink tea with us last autumn ; and they desired Mr. Preston to be veiy 
atloutive to her when she lived at Ashoombe.” 

*^For goodness’ sake don’t go and repeat what Pre been saying about 
Mr. Preston and Mrs. Kirkpatrick to her ladyship. One may be mistaken, 
and you know I only said ^ people talked about iL* ” • 

Miss Hornblower was evidently alarmed lest her gossip should be 
Dspealod to tbe Lady Harriet^ who appeared to be on such an intimate 
ftoting with her Hcdlingibr^ friends. Kor did Mias Browning duvipate 
the iUuiioD. Lady Harriet had drunk tea with them, and might do it 
egaift ; and, at any riHs the little fr^bt she had put het friend into was 
not a bed letmu for that praise of Mr. Boaooe^ whidi had offaoded 
Mies Bfowuittg’i loyalty to Mr. Gibson. 
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Mean'while Miss Piper and Miss Phccbe, who had not the character of 
esprit-forts to maintain, talked of the dresses of the people present, 
beginning .by complimenting each other. 

“ivhat a lovely turban you have got on, Miss Piper, if I may be 
allowed to say so : so becoming to your complexion ! ** 

** Do you think so ? ” said Miss Piper, with ill-concealeci gratification ; 
it was something to have a “ complexion ” at forty-five. I got it at 
Brown's, at Sonierton, for this very ball. I thought I must have some- 
thing to set off m}' gown, which isn’t quite so new ns it once was ; and I 
have no handsome jewellery like you” — looking with admiring eyes at 
a large miniature set round with pearls, which served as a shield to 
Mjs*' Pha'he’s breast. 

“ It is handsome,” that lady replied. “ It is a likeness of my dear 
mc»thcT ; Dorothy ha*' got my father on. The miniatures were both taken 
at the same time ; and just about then my uncle died and left us each a 
legacy of fifty pounds, which we agreed to spend on the setting of our 
luiuiatuics. But because they are so valuiible Dorothy always keeps 
them locked up with the best silver, and hides the box somewhere ; she 
never ^\ill tell me where, because she says Pve such weak nerves, and 
that if a burglar, wdth a loaded pistol at my head, were to ask me where 
we kept our plate and jewels, I should be sure to tell him ; and she saj's, 
tor her |)art, she would never think of revealing under any circumstancoL 
( rm 8UI c I hope she won’t be tried.) But that’s the reason 1 don’t wear 
It often ; it’s only the second time I’ve had it on ; and I can’t even get at 
It. and look at it, which I should like to do. 1 shouldn’t have bad it on 
to-night, but that Dorothy gave it out to me, saying it was but a proper 
c('inpiiment to pay to the Duchess of Menteith, who is to be here in all 
livr diamonds.” 

Dear-ah-mc ! Is she really ! Do you know I never saw a duchew 
before.” And Miss Piper drew herself up and craned her neck, as if 
resolved to “ behave herself properly,” as she had been taught to do at 
boarding-school thirty years before, in the presence of “ her grace.” Bj- 
and-by she said to Miss Phoebe, with a sudden jerk out of position, — 

** Look, look ! that’s our Mr. Cholmley, the magistrate (he was the great 
i&an of Coreham), and that’# Mrs. Cholmley in red satin, and Mr. George 
and Mr. Harry from Oxford, 1 do declare ; and Miss Cholmley, and pretty 
Mias Sophy. 1 diould like to go and speak to them, but then it’s so 
formidable crossing a room without a gcnileman. And there is Coxc the 
butcher and his wife 1 Why, all Cor^m seems to be here 1 And how 
Mrs. Coxe can afford such a gown 1 can’t make out for one, for I know 
C^ixe bad some difficulty in paying for the last sheep he bought of my 
brother.” 

Just at this mennent the band, consisting of two riolios, a harp, and an 
ekurionet, baring finished their tuning, and brought Ihemaslres 
•s nearly into aeeord as was possible, struck up a brisk eountry-danco, and 
routneta quickly took tbeir placet. Mrs. Gibson was secretly a littio 
▼eu XL— no. 64. 22. 
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annoyed at Cynthia’s being one of those to stand np in this early dance, 
the performers in m hich were principally the punctual plebeians of Hoi* 
lingford, who, when a ball was fixed to begin at eight, had no notion of 
being laUT, and so losing part of the amusement for which they had paid 
their money. She imparted some of her feelings to Molly, sitting by her, 
longing to dance, and beating time to the spirited music with one of her 
j)retty little feet. 

“ Your dear papa is always so very punctual ! To-night it seems 
almost a pity, for we really arc here before there is any one come that 
we know.” 

‘‘ Oh ! I see so many people here that I know. There are Mr. and 
Mrs. Smeaton, and that nice good-tempered daughter.” 

“ Oh ! booksellers and butchers if you will.” 

Papa has found a great many friends to talk to.” 

“ Patients, my dear — ^liardly friends. There are some nice-looking 
people here,” catching her eye on the Cliolmleys ; “ but I daresay they have 
driven over fiom the neighbourhood of Ashcombe or Coreham, and have 
hardly calculated how sfx'n they would get here. I wonder when the 
Towers party will come. Ah 1 there’s Mr. Ashton, and Mr. Preston 
Come, the room is beginning to fill.” 

So it was, for this was to be a very good ball, people said ; and a 
large party from the Towers was coming, and a duchess in diamonds 
among the number. Every great house in the district was expected to be 
full of guests on these occasions ; but, at this early hour, the townspeople 
had the floor almost entirely to themselves ; the county magnates came 
dropping in later ; ond chiefest among them all was the lord-lieutenant 
from the Towers. But to-night they were unusually late, and the aristo- 
cratic ozone being aliseut from the atniosphcre, there was a flatneos about 
the dancing of all those who oouaiderLd ihemaelTes above the plebeian 
ranks of tlie tradeipeoplc. The} , however, enjoyed themselvee thoroughly, 
and sprang and pounded till their eyes sparkled and their cheeks glowed 
wjtli exerdse and excitement. Some of the more prudent parents, mindful 
of the next day’s dutiea, began to consider at what hour they ought to go 
home ; but with all there was an expressed or unexpressed curiosity to see 
the duoheaa and her diamonds ; for the Mcnteilh diamonds were famous 
in higher circies than that now a s sem bled ; and their fame had trickled 
down to it through the medium of ladies'-maids and hoiiMkeepeit- 
Mr. Gibson had had to leave the ball*room for a time, aa he had antiet- 
|MUcd, but he was to retu rn to hit wife as soon as his duties weiv 
aooosn|dlilMd ; and, in hia abasnee, Mrs. Gibaon kege hsraalf a littia ak»of 
from t^MisiBitniuinga and of her anqiiainmnaeulm wouM uilltagly 
have entered into oonvenation with her, with the view of attaching hanelf 
lo Uie sksita of the Towors’ party, ^hea they should asaka thair appear- 
auee. If Cjmlhia would not be ee veiy tuady in a ngs gtti g hameif lo every 
pn e riMt pe rt ni r irlri j — 

Obgriag al Ae Tearare who would be on tha kak-oiit fiir piu tty girie: and 
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who could tell to what a dance would lead ? Molly, too, though a less 
good dancer than Cynthia, and, irom her timidity, less graceful and easy, 
wM becoming engaged pretty deeply ; and, it must be Confessed, she was 
longing to' dance er^ry dance, no matter with whom. Even she might 
not be available for the more aristocratic partners Mrs. Gib&on anticipated. 
8be was feeling very much annoyed with the whole proceedings of the 
evening when was aware of some one standing by her ; and, turning a 
little to one side, she saw Mr. Preston keeping guard, as it were, over the 
seats which Molly and Cynthia had just quitted. He was looking so 
black that, if their ej^cs had not met, Mrs. Gibson would have preferred 
not speaking to him ; as it was, she thought it unavoidable. 

“ The rooms are not well-lighted to-night, are they, Mr. Preston ? ” 
No,” said he ; but who could light such dingy old paint as this, 
loaded with evergreens, too, which always darken a room.” 

“And the company, too ! I always think that freshness and bril- 
liancy of dress go as iar as anything to brighten up a room* Look what 
a set of j>cople arc here : the greater partr of the women are dressed in 
dark silks, really only fit for a morning. The place will be quite different, 
hy and by, when the county families arc in a little more force.” 

Mr. Preston made no reply. He had put his glass in his eye, appa- 
rently for the purpose of catching the dancers. If its exact direction could 
have been ascertained, it would have been found that he was looking 
intently and angrily at a flying figure in pink muslin : many a one was 
gazing at Cynthia with intentness besides himself, but no one in anger. 
Mrs. Gibson was not so fine an observer as to read all this ; but here was 
a gentlemanly and handsome young man, to whom she could prattle, 
instead of either joining herself on to objeotionable people, or sitting all 
forlum until the Towers' party came. So she went on with her small 
remarks. 

“ You are not dancing, Mr. Preston ! ” 

“ No I The partner 1 bad engaged has made some mistake. 1 am 
waiting to have an explanation with her.” 

Mrs. Gibson was sUenL An uncomfortable tide of recolleciioDa 
appeared to eomc over her ; she, like Mr. Prestcgi, watched Cynthia ; the 
4aD6e was ended, and ahe wjM walking round the toom in may unooncem 
u to what might await her. Presently her partiier, Mr. Barry Cholmley, 
brought her back to her seat She took that vacant next to Mr. Preston, 
leaving that by her mother for Molly’s ocenpatioo. The latter retomad a 
afterwards to her place. Cynthia aeemed entisely tmoonasions of 
Mr. Preaton’s Dfaghhourhood. Mrs. Gibson leaned ftwwards, and said to 
her dai^htor, — 

Your Iasi partnar wmagaatiamaUf my dear. Ton ane impi ev ia f in 
your salartinin. 1 asatty mm ***^"*r* of you ba fesa , ftgnaui^imHiy witfi 
eladc* MoUji do j»a knaar arhon jau hmr* ban dancing 
*nkr Ihaunft— dontheiatbaCawiwmbBobarflar." 

b»Mi« ■omUnpm^thnboahaJlMMbMB 

»— t 
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'wanting to hear about,” said Mollj, eagerly, but with a spice of malice in 
her mind. He really was very pleasant, mamma,” she added ; ‘‘ and he 
looks quite a gentleman, and dances beautifully 1 ” 

“ Very well. But remember if you go on this way you will have to 
shake hands over the counter to-morrow morning with some of your 
partners of to-night,” said Mrs. Gibson, coldly. 

But I really don’t know how to refuse when people are introduced to me 
and ask me, and 1 am longing to dance. You know to-night it is a charity- 
ball, and papa said everybody danced with everybody,” said Molly, in a 
pleading tone of voice ; for she could not quite and entirely enjoy herself 
if she was out of harmony with any one. What reply Mrs. Gibson 
would have made to this speech cannot now be ascertained, for, before 
she could make reply, Mr. Preston stepped a little forwards, and said, 
in a tone which he meant to be icily indifferent, but which trembled 
with anger, — 

“ If Miss Gibson finds any difficulty in refusing a partner, she has 
only to apply to Miss Kirkpatrick for instructions.” 

Cynthia lifted up her beautiful eyes, and, fixing them on Mr. Preston’s 
face, said, very quietly, as if only stating a matter of fact, — 

** You forget, I think, Mr. Preston : Miss Gibson implied that »he 
wished to dance with the person who asked her — that makes all the 
difference. I can’t instruct her how to act in tliat difficulty.” 

And to the rest of this little conversation, Cynthia appeared to lend 
no car; and she was almost directly claimed by her next partner. 
Mr. Preston to<»k the seat now left empty much to Molly’s annoyance. 
At first she fcfircd lest he should be going to ask her to dance ; but, 
instead, ho p\it out his hand for Cynthia’s nosegay, which she had left on 
rising, entrusted to Molly. It had suffered considerably from the heat of 
the room, and was no longer full and fresh ; not so much so as Molly’s, 
which had not, in Uie first instance, boon pulled to pieces in picking out 
the scarlet flowers which now adorned Molly's hair, and which had since 
been cherished with more care. Enough, however, remained of Cynthia • 
to show very distinctly that it was not the one Mr. Preston had sent ; and 
it was perhaps to convinoe himself of this, that he rudely asked to examine 
iU But Molly, fiiithful to what she imagined would be Cynthia’s wish, 
refused to allow him to touch it ; she only held it a little nearer. 

** Mia Kirkpatrick has not done me Uie honour of wearing the bouquet 
I sent her, 1 see. She received it, 1 suppose, and mj note 7 ” 

Tes,” said Molly, rather intimidat^ by the tone in which this was 
aid. ^ But we had already accepted these two noa^ys.” 

Ilia. Gibson was just the persoo to come to the rescue with her 
hmjti wevda on such an occasion as the preant She evidently was 
ratlar allraid of Mr. Praion, and wished to keep at peaee with him. 

Ob, yea, we were m aotry 1 Of course, 1 donH mean to ay ve 
conM be sony Ibr any one'b kindn e a ; bat two andi lovely noamay* 
had beat aaol fiem Hamlcy Hall — you may aa how beaaiiftil 1^ 
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what Molly holds in her hand — and they had come before yours, 
Mr, Preston.** 

* I should h<ave felt honoured if you had accepted of mine, since the 
young ladies weie so well provided for. I was at some pains in selecting 
the flowers at Green’s ; I think I may say it was rather more recherche 
than that of Miss Kirkpatrick *s, which Miss Gibson holds so tenderly and 
tecurely in her hand.** 

“ Oh, because Cynthia would take out the most effective flowers to put 
in my hair I ’’ exclaimed Molly, eagerly. 

“Did she ? ” said Mr. Preston, with a certain accent of pleasure in his 
voice, as though he w’cre glad she set so little store by the nosegay ; and 
he w’alked ofl* to stand behind Cynthia in the quadrille that was being 
danced ; and Molly saw him making her reply to him — against her will, 
Molly was sure. But, somehow, his face and manner implied power 
over 1 h‘v. She looked grave, deaf, indifferent, indignant, defiant ; but, 
after a half- whispered speech to Cynthia, at the conclusion of the 
(laiK'i*, blie evidently threw him an impatient consent to what he was 
asking, for he walked off with a disagreeable smile of satisfaction on his 
Inndsoine face. 

Ail this Lime the murmurs were spreading at the lateness of the party 
from the Towers, and i)erson after person came up to Mrs. Gibson as if she 
were the accredited authority as to tlie earl and countess’s plans. In one 
ht“iise this was flattering ; but then the acknowledgment of common igno- 
lai.ee and wonder reduced her to the level of the inquirers. Mrs. Good- 
« .icugli felt lierself particularly aggrieved ; she had had lier sj)ectacles on 
lor the laht hour and a half, in order to be ready for the- sight the very first 
miuuic any one from the Towers appeared at the door. 

“1 hud a headache,*’ she complained, “and I should have sent my 
iii^-my, and never stirred out o’ doors to-night ; for I’ve seen a many of 
the.se here balls, and my lord and my lady too, >vhen they were better 
>*oith looking at nor they are now; but everyone was talking of the 
duchcbs, and the duchess and Iier diamonds, and I thought 1 shouldn’t 
like to be behindhand, and never ha’ seen neither the duchess nor her 
liumoiids ; BO I'lii here, and coal and candlelight wasting away at home, 
fur 1 told .Sally to sit up for me ; and, above every tiling, 1 cannot abide 
1 u>ok it from my mother, who was such a one against waste us 
you ue\cr see now-a-days. She was a manager, if ever there was a one; 

brouglit up nine children on less lh.in any one else could do. I’ll be 
U»uud. Why ! She wouldn’t let us be extravagant — not even in the 
uiatter of colds. Whenever any on us had got a pretty bad cold, she took 
iiie opportunity and cut our hair ; for she said, said she, it was of no use 
^vitig two colds when one would do — and cutting of our hair was sure to 
give us a cold. But, for all that, I wish the duchess would come.” 

^ Ah 1 but ian<^ what it is to me,” sighed out Mrs. Gibson ; ** so 
as 1 bave been without seeing the dear family — and seeing so little 
them the other day when I was at the Towers (for the duchess would 
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have my opinion on Lady Alice’s trousseau, and kept asking me 
so many questions it took up all the time) — and Lady Harriet’s last 
words were a happy anticipation of our meeting to-night. It’s nearly 
twelve o’clock.” 

Every one of any pretensions to gentility was painfully affected by the 
absence of the family from the Towers ; the very fiddlers seemed unwilling 
to begin playing a dance that might be interrupted by the entrance of the 
great folks. Miss Phoebe Browning had apologized for them — Miss Brown- 
ing had blamed them with calm dignity ; it was only the butchers and 
bakers and candlesdck-maken who rather enjoyed the absence of restraint, 
and were happy and hilarious. 

At last, there was a rumbling, and a rushing, and a whispering, and 
the music stopped, so the dancers were obliged to do so too, and in came 
Lord Cuinnor in his state dress, with a fat, middle-aged woman on his 
arm ; she was dressed almost like a girl — ^in a sprigged muslin, with 
natural flowers in her hair, but not a vestige of a jewel or a diamond. 
Yet it must be the duchess ; but what was a duchess without diamonds ? — 
and in a dress which farmer Hodson’s daughter might have worn 1 Was 
it the duchesH? Could it be the duchess? The little crowd of inquirers 
around Mrs. Gibson thickened, to hear her confirm their disappointing 
surmise. Ailer the duchess came Lady Cumnor, looking likeX«ady Macbeth 
in black velvet — a cloud upon her brow, made more conspicuous by the 
lines of age rapidly gathering on her haiidsomo face ; and Lady Harriet, 
and oilier ladies, amongst whom there was one dressed so like the duchess 
as to suggest the idea of a sister rather than a daughter, as ftir as dress 
want. Tliere was Lord llollingford, plain in face, awkward in person, 
gentlcniaiily in manner ; and half-a-dozen younger men. Lord Albert 
Monson, Oaptaio James, and others of their age and standing, who came 
in looking anytliing if not critical. This long-expectod party swept up to 
the seats i\«sorTed for them at the head of tire room, apparently regardless 
of the interruption Uiey caused ; for the dancers stood aside, and almost 
dispanied back to their aeata, and when ** Money-musk ” struck up again, 
not hall the former aot of people stood up to finish the dance. 

Lady llarriel, who woa rather different to Mias Piper, and no more 
minded oroaaing the room alone than if tlie lookera-on were so many 
cw^jbbagea, aped the Gibson party pretty quickly out, and came aeross 
to Uieau 

** Hera wa are at laii. lluw d’ye do, dear I Why, little one (to Molly)* 
how nice yon’ra looking ! Aren’t wa sbaniaihlly late ? ” 

** Oh 1 il’a only jnat past twelve/' said Mrs. Gibson ; ** mad I daremj 
yon dined vety kaa^” 

** It wna net that ; it wna that ill-mannered woman, who went to hsr 
own room eAsr we ooane om from dinner, and she and Lady Aiioe atnysd 
there inv i in hl a , tiU we Ihoiight they ware putting om eamn np^endid attire 
—-en thqr enght in hnee done— end at half^paat Ion whan momma otni np 
m Ihom in my lha oanriggoa woro at the doer, the diwhian eont down fiw 
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ftome beef-tea, and at lost appeared it Venfant as you see her. Mamina is 
so angry with her, and some of the others are annoyed at not coming 
e^lier, and one or two are giving themselves airs about coming at all. 
Papa is the only one who is not affected by it.” Then turning to Molly 
Lady Harriet asked,— 

** Have you been dancing much, Mias Gibson ? ” 

Yes ; not every dance, but nearly all.” 

It was a simple question enough ; but Lady Harriet's speaking at all 
to Molly had become to Mrs. Gibson almost like shaking a red rag at a 
bull ; it was the one thing sure to put her out of temper. But she would 
not have shown this to Lady Harriet for the world ; only she contrived 
to baffle any endeavours at further conversation between the two, by 
placing herself between Lady Harriet and Molly, whom the former asked 
to sit down in the ab<ent Cynthia's room. 

“ I won’t go back to those people, I am so road with them ; and, besides, 
I hardly saw you the other day, and I must have some gossip witli you.” 
So site sat down by Mrs. Gibson, and ns Mrs. Goodenough ailerwards 
('xj)refised it, “ looked like anybody else.” Mrs. Goodenough said this to 
excuse herself for a little misadventure slie fell into. She had taken a 
deliberate survey of the grandees at the upper end of the room, spectacles 
i.n nose, and had inquired, in no very measured voice, who everybody 
was, from Mr. Sheepshanks, my lord’s agent, and her very good ncigh- 
Ujur, who in vain tried to clieck her loud ardour for information by 
rejilying to her in whispers. But she was rather deaf as well as blind, 
so his low tones only brought upon him fresh inquiries. Now, satisfied 
as fur as she could be, and on her way to departure, and the extinguishing 
cT fire and candlelight, she stopjied opposite to Mrs. Gibson, and thus 
addressed her by way of renewal of their former subject of con- 
versation, — 

” Sneh a shabby thing for a duchess 1 never saw ; not a bit of a 
<hamond near lier. They’re none of them worth looking at except the 
countess, and she’s always a personable woman, and not so lusty as she 
was. But they’re not worth waiting up fur till this time o’ night.” 

There was a moment’s paufM?. Tlien Lady Harriet put her hand out, 
and said, — 

You don’t remember me, but I know you from having seen you at 
tl»e Toweia. Lady Cumnor is a good deal thinner than she was, but 
we hope her health ie butler for it.” 

” It's Lady Harriet,”, mid Mrs. Gibson to UnL Goodenough, in 
dism^. 

Deary me, yom* ladyship ! 1 hope I’ve given no offence ! But, 
you s e e that is to say, your ladyship sues, that it’s late hooza for looh 
folks at me, and 1 only suyed out of my bed to see the duobaae, and 1 
sheTd come in diemonda and a ootooet; and it pula one out et my 
^ to be ^BinmosDteA in the only chance I’ni like to have at m Aaan 
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I’m put out too,” said Lady Harriet. I wanted to have come early, 
and here we arc as late as this. I’m so cross and ill-tempered, I should 
be glad to hide myself in bed as soon as you will do.” 

She said this so sweetly that Mrs. Goodenough relaxed into a smile, 
and her crabbedness into a compliment. 

“ I don’t believe as ever your ladyship can be cross and ill-tempered 
witli that pretty face. I’m an old woman, so you must let me say so.” 
Lady Harriet stood up, and made a low curtsey. Then holding out her 
hand, she said, — 

“ I won’t keep you up any longer ; but I'll promise one thing 
in return for your pretty speech : if ever I am a duchess, I’ll come 
and show myself to you in nil my robes and gewgaws. Good-night, 
madam I ” 

“ Ther(‘ ! I knew how it would be 1 ” said she, not resuming her seat. 
“ And on the eve of a county election loo.” 

Oh ! you must not take old Mrs. Goodenough as a specimen, dear 
I>ady Harriet. She is always a grumbler ! I am sure no one else would 
coinplnin of your all being as late as you liked,” said Mrs. Gibson. 

“ What do you say, Molly ? ” said Lady Harriet, suddenly turning her 
ryes on Mtdly’s face. Don’t you think we’ve lost some of our popularit), 
— which at tins time means votes — by coming so late. Come, answer 
me I you used to be a famous little truth-teller.” 

“1 don’t know about popularity or votes,*’ said Molly, rather unwil- 
lingly. I think many people were sorry you did not come sooner; 

and isn’t that rather a proof of popularity ? ” she added. 

“ Tlml’s a very neat and diplomatic answer,” said Lady Harriet, 
■miling, and tapping Molly’s cheek with her fan. 

** Molly knows nothing about it,” said Mrs. Gibson, a little off her 
guard. “ It would be very im]>crtinent if she or any one else quebtioned 
Lady Ciimiior’s pcrA*ct right to come w'hen she chose.” 

“Well, nil 1 know is, 1 must go back to mamma now; but I sliall 
make another raid into these regions by-and-by, and you must keep a 

place for me. Ah ! there are Miaa Brownings ; you see I don't forget 

my litwoii, Miss Gibson.” 

“ Molly, I cannot have you spe^aking so to Lady Harriet,” s.iid 
Mrs. Gibson, ns soon as she waa left alone with her step-daughter. 
“ You w^uld never have known her at all if it had not been for me, and 
don’t Iw always putting yourself into our conversation.” 

“ But I must s|Mbak if she aaka me questiona," jdcaded Molly. 

“ Well ! if you must, you niiut, I acknowledge. I’m candid about 
that at any rate. Bui there's no need for you to set up to have an opinion 
at your age.” 

“ I don't know how to help it,” said Molly. 

** She’s iueh a whimsioil pcfton ; look there, if she's net talking to 
Itini Phad>e ; and Miss Pharte ii so wt*nk alie’ll be easily kd away into 
fluMjying she k hand and glove nilli Lady iJarriet If there k one tiling 
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I hate more than another, it is the tiding to make out an intimacy with 
great people.” 

Molly felt innocent enough, 50 she offered no justification of herself, 
and ‘made no reply. Indeed she was more occupied in watching Cynthia. 
She could not understand the change that seemed to have come over the 
latter. She was dancing, it was true, with the same lightness and grace 
:is before, but the smooth bounding motion as of a feather blown onwards 
by the wind was gone. She was convei^i^g with her partner, but 
without the soft animation that usv«lly dione out upon her countenance. 
And wlien she was brouglit back to her seat Molly noticed her changed 
colour, and her dreamily abstracted eyes. 

What is the matter, Cynthia ? ” asked she, in a very low voice. 

“ Nothing,” said Cynthia, suddenly looking up, and in an accent of 
'i\liat was in her, sh^irpness. “ Why should there be? ” 

“ I don’t know ; but you look different to what you did — tired or 
honicthing.” 

“ There is nothing the matter, or, if there is, don’t talk about it. It is 
all } f>ur fancy.” 

This w'us a rather contradictory speech, to be interpreted by intuition 
rat]j( r than by I< gic. Molly understood that Cynthia wished for quietness 
a. id hiUnce. But what was her surprise, after the speeches that had 
jiihsed before, and the implication of Cynthia’s whole manner to Mr. 
I’le^ton, to sec him come up, and, without a word, ofler his arm to 
( }nthia and lead her off to dance. It appeared to stiike Mrs. Gibson as 
iiu thing remaiknble, for, forgetting her late passage at arms with Molly, 
\e asked, w’cmderingly, as if almost distrusting the evidence of her 

h Cynthia going to dance with Mr. Preston? ” 

Molly had scarcely time to answer before she herself was led off by her 
jartner. She could hardly attend to him or to the figures of the quadrille 
^ r watching for Cynthia among the moving forms. 

Once she caught a glimpse of her standing still — downcast — listening 
to Mr. Preston’s eager speech. Again she was walking languidly among 
the dancers, almost as if she took no notice of those around her. When 
^he and Molly joined eacji other again, the shade on Cynthia’s face had 
diejH.>ned to gloom. But, at the same time, if a physiognomist had studied 
her expression, he would liave read in it defiance and anger, and perhaps 
aliio a little jierplexity. While this quadrille had been going on, Lady 
1 (arriet had been speaking to her brother. 

HoUingford ! ” she said, laying her hand on Lis arm, and drawing 
ium a little apart from the welUbom crowd amid which he stood, silent 
iitod abstracted, “ yon don’t know how these good people here have been 
hurt and disappointed with our being so late, and with the ducheM*a 
tiiiiculotis siuiplicitj of dress.” 

** Why should ih^ mind it?” asked he, taking advantage of her beiiig 
CM of breath with eegemeis. 
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Ob, don't be so yrise and stupid ; don’t yon see, we’re a sbow and u 
spectacle — ^it’s Uke having a pantomime with harlequin and columbine in 
plain dotbes.’’ 

I don’t understand bow ” he began. 

Then take it upon trust. Th^ really are a little disappointed, 
whether they ore logical or not in being so, and we must try and make it 
up to them ; for one thing, because I can’t bear our vassals to look dis- 
satisfied and disloyal, and then there’s the election in June^” 

I really would as soon be out of the House as in it.” 

Nonsense ; it would grieve papa beyond measure — but there is no 
time to talk about that now. You must go and dance with some of the 
townspeople, and I’ll ask Sheepshanks to introduce me to a respectable 
young farmer. Can't you get Captain James to make himself useful? 
There he goes with Lady Alice ! If I don’t get him introduced to the 
ugliest tailor’s daughter I can find for the next dance ! ” She put her arm 
in her brother’s as she spoke, as if to lead him to some partner. He 
resisted, however — resisted piteously. 

“ Pray don’t, Iliirriet. You know I can’t dance. 1 hate it; I always 
did. I don’t know how to get through a quadrille.” 

It’s a country dance ! ” said she, resolutely. 

It’s all the same. And what shall I say to my partner 7 1 haven’t 
a notion ; 1 sHall have no subject in common. Speak of being disappointed, 
they’ll be ten times more disappointed when they find 1 can neither dance 
nor talk ! ” 

“ I’ll be merciful ; don’t be so cowardly. In their eyes n lord may 
dance like a bear— as some lords not very far from me are— if he likes, 
and lliey’ll take it for grace. And you shall begin with Molly Gibson, 
your friend the doctor’s daughter. She’s a good, simple, inteliigent little 
girl, which you’ll think a groat deal more of, 1 suppose, than of the 
frivolous fact of her being very pretty. Clare! will }ou allow me to 
inti'CKluco iiiy hrollicr to Miss Gibson 7 he hopes to engage her for this 
dance. Lord Hullingford, Miss Gibssn 1 ” 

Poor Lord HolUngford ! there was nothing for it but for him to fi>]low 
his sister’s very explicit lead, and Molly and he polked off to their places, 
each bsartily widiing thw dance together well over. Lady Harriet fiew 
off to Mr. Sheepshanks to secure her respectable young farmer, and Mrs- 
GIImmiii remained alone, wiping that Lady Cunmor would aetxl one of her 
attendant gentleincii for her. It would be so much more agreeable to be 
sitting even at the iag*end of nobility than here on a bench with eveiy- 
body ) hopsag that every^bodj would eee Molly daaemg away with a lord, 
yol eoxod that tho ohaneo had to befidksi that MoUj inrtead of Cynthia 
wm the young lad^ su^M ont; wmideiiiig ifsinifdici^ of dress was now 
beaomo th# htgheat Miion, and pendeHng on the psarihili^ ofdereriy 
inducing Lady Uarrisl to introduce Lord Albert lisnaen lo bar own 

Molly found Lord UoDiogford, Ui%wtae and laifd 


Laid Bsiiiagfcfdt 
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stnmgety stapkl in understanding the mystery of Cross hands and back 
again, down the middle and up again/’ He was constantly getting hold 
of the wrong hands, and at constantly stopping when he had returned to 
his' place, quite unaware that the duties of society and the laws of the 
game required that he should go on capmng till he had arrived at the 
bottom of the room. IIo perceived that he had performed his pai*t very 
badly, and apologized to Molly when once ^hey had arrived at that haven 
of comparative peace, and he expressed hia regret so simply and heartily 
tliat she felt at her ease with him ^'^t onoe, especially when he had confided 
to her his reluctance at having to dance at all, and his only doing it under 
his sister’s compulsion. To Molly he was an elderly widower, almost as 
old as her father, and by-and-by they got into very pleasant conversation. 
She learnt from him that Hoger Hamley had just been publishing a 
paper in some scientific periodical, which had excited considerable 
attention, as it was intended to confute some theory of a great French 
physiologist, and Roger’s article proved the writer to be possessed of 
a most unusual amount of knowledge on the subject. This piece of news 
was of great interest to Molly, and, in her questions, she herself evinced so 
much intelligence, and a mind so well prepared for the reception of infor- 
mation, that J.iord Hollingford at any rate would have felt his quest of 
|)opularity a very easy affair indeed, if he might have gone on talking 
quietly to Molly during the rest of the evening. When he took her back 
to her plaoe, he found Mr. Gibson there, and fell into talk with him, 
until Lady Harriet once more came to stir him up to liis duties. Before 
very long, however, he returned to Mr. Gibson’s side, and began telling 
him of this paper of Roger llamley’s, of which Mr. Gibson had not yet 
heard. In the midst of their conversation, as they stood close by Mrs. 
Gibson, Lord Hollingford saw Molly in the distance, and interrupted him- 
Kdf to say, What a charming little lady tlmt daughter of yours is 1 Most 
girls of her age arc so difficult to talk to; but she is intelligent and full 
of intercut in all sorts of sensible things ; well read, too — she was up in 
Lt Jitfjne Animal — and very pretty I ” 

Mr. Gibson bowed, much pleased at such a compliment from such 
a man, was he lord or not. It is very likely that if Molly had been a 
stupid listener. Lord HoUingford would not have discovered her beauty, 
the converse might be asserted— if she luid not been young and pretty he 
would not have exerted himself to talk on scientific subjects in a manner 
which she could understand. But in whatever manner Molly Itad won hts 
approbation and admiration, there was no doubt that she had earned it 
somehow. And, when die next returned to her place, Mrs. Giljson greeted 
her with sod words and a gracious smile ; for it does not require much 
f'saaoniog power to discover that if it is a very fine thing to be mother- 
in-law to a very magnificent three-tailed bashaw, it pre-sapposca that the 
wile who makes the connection between the two parties is in harmony 
with her mother. And so fiir had Mrs. Gibson's thoughts wandered into 
She oalj wished that the happy chance had fallen to Cyittbja*s 
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iQSte.'id of to Molly's lot. But Molly was a docile, sweet creature, 
Tery pretty, and remarkably intelligent, as my lord had said. It was 
a pity that Cynthia preferred making millinery to reading; but per- 
haps that could be rectified. And there was Lord Cumnor coming to 
speak to her, and Lady Cumnor nodding to her, and indicating a place 
by her side. 

It was not an unsatisfactory ball upon the whole to Mrs. Gibson, 
although she paid the usual penalty for sitting up beyond her usual hour 
in perpetual glare and movement. The next morning she awoke irritable 
and fatigued ; and a little of the same feeling oppressed both Cynthia and 
Molly. The former was lounging in the window- scat, holding a three- 
days-old newspaper in her hand, which she was making a pretence of 
reading, when she w^as startled by her mother’s saying, — 

‘‘ Cynthia I can’t you take up a book and improve yourself. I am 
sure your conversation will never be worth listening to, unless you read 
something better than newspapers. Why don’t you keep up your French ? 
There 'vviis some French book that Molly was reading — Le Eigne 
Anitnnl^ 1 think.” 

** No ! I never read it ! ” said Molly, blushing. Mr. Roger Ilamley 
sometimes read pieces out of it when 1 w'as first at the Hall, and told me 
what it was about.” 

“ Oh 1 well. Then I suppose I w^as mistaken. But it comes to all 
the same thing. Cyntliia, you really must learn to settle yourself to some 
improving rcuuling every luoniing.” 

Kathor to Molly's surprise, Cynthia did not repl^ a word ; but duti- 
fully went and brouglit down from a’liong her Boulogne school-books, 

Stick de Louie XIV, But after awhile Molly saw that this “im- 
proving reading” was just as much n nu re excuse for Cynthia’s thinking 
her own thoughts us tlie news])aper had lK*en. 
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The collier captain is going fast off the stag® 1 There is a shadow already 
on the slides. Steam, all-power^'^l steam, is driving him away. He has 
stood long and battled manfully, but it needs no prophetic eye to see on 
which side the victory will ultimately incline. Let us stop him for a moment. 

Generally above the average height, but always with broad shoulders, 
or, as he would express it, “ plenty of beam,’' the old captain of the collier 
may be seen in Thames Street, or on Tower Hill, making his way, slowly 
and deliberately, to some office in that neighbourhood. His vessel, the 
Njpnph^ vc*ry full-bodied, and by no means prepossessing in appearance, is 
in the pool. “ Coals and gravel ” and “gravel and coals,” alternately, are 
the only visitors she receives. She is one of a class numbering 7,000 or 
t<,000, always employed in bringing comfort to the fire-side. Their ton- 
nage varies from 90 to 600 N. N. measurement, the average number 
being of the burden of 200 or 250 tons. The tonnage is not, however, the 
ixtcnt of their carrying capacity. This varies according to the sliape of 
the vessel a«d the description of coal with which it is loaded, but it is 
always far in excess of the actual tonnage. Thus a vessel measuring 
260 tons calculated according to the rules prescribed by the Merchant 
Shipping Act, has been known to carry upwards of 4.00 tons of coals. 

Very few vessels are built purposely for this trade. The history of 
the building, career, and conversion of many of them to their present use 
would be highly entertaining. One, in bygone days, has been a fruiterer, 
and dashed home from St. Michael’s through the foaming Bay of Biscay 
with the first cargo of oranges ; another has brought gold-dust and palm- 
oil from the western coast of Africa, until Lloyd’s surveyor intimated that 
a considerable outlay would be necessary previously to another voyage ; 
whilst a third, built by easy-going Dutchmen, struck on a sand in the 
Cliannel and was savecl firom an ignominious end only to be bought as 
a wreck by old Captain Pottle, and repaired and renovated in order that 
his son might attain the proud position of “ master of a collier.” 

The individuality, therefore, so to speak, of the veasel is maintained ; 
but there are many points of similarity in each, partaking sometimes of a * 
negative rather than of a positive character. Thus the fruiterer loses her 
at once, the West Afncan ito taunt topmasts and long yards, and 
the Dutchman that pleasant house on deck where liis crew slept in 
^c%htfttl prazimi^ to other. Then the masts are seldom dean ; the 
are not white, and as a pdnt of podtiTe resemblanee the “ pompe ** 
ere fteqoeatly going. In a collier having only ballast, a few feet of water 
^ not ihoqglii of mudi consequence, unices it rises to the ^ flocnr ** of the 
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fillip, when the insouciance with which this inveterate habit of the ship is 
regarded, is for the moment laid aside, and the pumps arc manned. A 
second point of resemblance is the jaunty air they assume when damaged, 
and as they generally meet with some mishaps on their voyage to or from 
the North, this similaTr; ia most obvious. To meet a collier without a 
hole or patch in her sails, or jib-boom gone, or railing or bulwark “ carried 
away,” is a rare sight. Captains of other vessels would have the damages 
repaired at once, but with the collier this matter is postponed until his 
arrival at home. 

Then no other vessels are subject to such changes of depression and 
elevation as the collier. When loaded she is uncomfortably close to the 
water, and if there be much oe&jiA terribly wet and unpleasantly dangerous. 
There is no buoyancy whatever in her. Instead of rising gently to the 
approaching wave, she plunges under it, and half drowns a man who may 
happen to be on the bowsprit before she recovers from the shock. K at 
anchor, and the weather be stormy, she is nearly as bad, and rides bows 
under.” When in baUast,” she is perhaps the most unwieldy machine 
afloat. It is true that, with a fair wind, she will sail tolerably well, but 
the sea must not be rough or she will roll so much as to endanger the 
safety of the masts. In dne weather, and with a tide running strongly in her 
fiivour, the light collier will imitate the manoeuvre of working to wind- 
ward.” It is at best, however, only a burlesque^ as a spectator who on 
shore watches one of them will readily perceive. It is the tide which is 
really drifting the vessel against the wind, very much in llie same way as 
they are frequently seen dropping down ” the Thames. But if a strong 
wind, or a summer's breese, spring up, the light collier is no bad example 
of the folly of appearing great wiiliout an adequate substructure of ability 
or oharooter at the drst wamirg of the impending change the bird must 
bo stripped of its plumage, and trust for safety to a rusty chain. The wind 
is blowing on the shore, or towards a sand : all depends on the chain. 

In other vessels pkoed in an emergency of that character the s^s are 
reefed and ready to bo hoiatod, so os to enable the ship to gain an offipg, 
bat with the light collier this is impiaoticsble. If sails were loosed she 
would be on her beom-onds, or perhaps oapsioe altogether. All that ean 
be done is to watch the chain, and, like those of old, pray for daylight.” 

Then the light ooliier is oubjeot to much osprioe about turning round, 
or coming about,” and not unfrequontly ‘^jibs” sltoythar, and much 
and dolinate handling are required to induoea oomplianoe with 
the oapinui^ wkh. Ho, good honost man, never hlaiaoi the ship ; the 
amadidaoi the hoUn down” at the ngkt time, is the ezonas he 
wiUnwlBO. 

^9Dho vamal is pmb a ps taokiiti between a land and the shore, with a 
sIWBg ebb tide in her foaeur, and tbe saptaio baiag anvMwm to mahaibo 
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obedience to the governing povfer. The captain glances upwards. Hard 
down, I say/' is shouted. Hard it is, sir,’* replies the man who is steer- 
ing ; and as he speaks he gives an extra tug at <me of the spokes in the 
'wheel, to show that he is right. The master waits a moment, then says, 
“She won’t come round; we must fill on her again. Up helm.” So 
the fat face of the Ilappff Family is turned away from the wind in 
order to give her breath, and perhaps induce a better frame of mind. 
But the coaxing is useless. From a staid matron apparently dreading a 
pirouette, she now seems given to flirtation, and elated by the attention of 
a puff, runs away from her chaperon, and is hard and fast in ^tlic 

sand before the helm can be firmly put down again. And this is the 
cause of the paragraph which will appear in the shipping intelligence of 
The Times on the following morning: — “Yarmouth, January 13. Fine. 
Wind N.E. The Happy Family^ in working through the Roads, missed 
stays, and went ashore on the Scroby. Assisted off by beachmen, and towed 
into harbour. Seems much strained, and must go on slip for repairs.” 

Characterized by good nature and simplicity, the collier captain passes 
liis life in dangers and difficulties. There is no six weeks* run for him 
with a fair wind and neither sheet nor tack** altered, no getting into 
the “ trades,** and no pleasant passengers to wile away the time in calms. 
There is one exception, perhaps — his dog, and that he values. It caught 
n thief who had entered his cabin, and it jumped overboard in a heavy sea 
after his hat. Besides, his children play with him when he is at home, 
and if they venture too far in the surf its great shaggy head is soon close 
to them, and they are pulled, half in earnest half in sport, on the dry land. 
To watch the gambols of his childrra and dog is the highest enjoyment he 
knows. 

When freights arc high, and the captain is part owner, he has been 
known to build a bouse, but then he excuses the expenditure on the 
ground that if “ anything should happen to him his family won’t be turned 
adrift.** The builder designs the house, but two things are indispensable 
— a bay window, in order that there may be a “ good look-out,* ’ and cup- 
boards, or “ locker| ” as Captain Pottle terms them, innde. “ They are so 
handy, sir, for stowing things sway,** was the apokgetical remark made 
by that worthy man as we ex p r o aa e d surprise at the numher of brass 
buttons and handies ahiiring in each corner of the room. They doubtlesa 
>’c<uind him of shnihir receptacles in the cabin of his abip, where he and 
the “mate** have passed many hoan together, sometiiaea in pl eaaa n t talk, 
*wctimn in anxknia debate as to their propin<{nity to a sand when the 
^ baa been ihiek and so VUDblCa 

Baidet tfte iMte, tbem are sndfy in s eoliMr of SOO taM Ifaiw 
•ble aaoMB ud two ^imstieei, jmamgK «f whom i» d»riBn t>| | 
“ boTf" and wfaat tiwt boy don » naiMliomb Ho i* oosmoanpattal 
^fibeyl^ and swto, and tbe mmmb OMt bbodiaBee fisn bin 

too. BbloalwiyotraBiod. g osoof *>«M> no nw isn d nrf tofU 
or wopo non be wwli Ae bej «» bold esbbe ead of 
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If any halliard is jammed in a block, or any confusion in the ropes aloft, 
the “ boy ” is sent up at once either to “ cast off” the knot or repoii; what 
is the matter. The captain wants him in the cabin, the cook in the galley, 
the mate on deck, and the three able seamen close to the precise spot where 
they happen to be. He is sent up to unroll the “ burgee,” which is foul ; 
down in the forepeak for a coil of rope. It is “ Figaro qud, Figaro la, 
Figaro sii, Figaro giii.” And “ where’s that boy ?” ‘* bless that boy!” 
** that boy’s no use at all ! ” are exclamations which add considerable 
piquancy to the conversation of a collier’s crew. But when danger comes 
and the boat is launched off the deck of the foundering ship, the “boy” is 
put first into it ; or if a rope is the only means of communication between 
a stranded vessel and the shore, some strong man may go first to see that 
“ all is right,” but the boy is the second. 

The boys who determine on a seafaring life are sometimes country lads, 
tired of the plough, very difficult to teach, and frequently very obstinate ; 
boys from towns with a great deal of low cunning and a hazy notion of 
the rights of property ; and boys who have relatives at sea, and who are 
disagreeable by continually making invidious comparisons between their 
master and others, or their fellow-beainen and friends. Perhaps, too, they 
are natives of the place whence the vessel hails, and are well up” in all 
the local gossip of the port. If so, that boy will render every crew 
discontented. The best apprentices are the boys from the diffeient Unions. 
Their habits are generally clean and tidy ; they arc sufficiently educated 
to amuse themselves during their leisure haul's by reading, and if not 
spoilt by the mistaken kindness of their friends in enticing them from tlie 
iffiip when in harbour, make good seamen. But tlic lads too frequently 
yield to the temptation unwisely presented to them, and it requires great 
tact to keep them steadily to their duties. 

The captain, mate, three men, the apprentice and the boy, do not lead 
idle lives. There are fourteen sails to be hoisted, reefed, stowed and 
hauled about, besides those set in light weather on booms projecting from 
tlie yards, and called studding-sails. 

Under ordlnarv oircumstaoces, nine out of the fourteen sails would be 
kept set during the night. The crew would be divided into two watches, 
one half being at rest. Excluding, therefore, the boy and the man who is 
steering, there ore otiy two men to shifl these nine sails from time to ume 
as exigencies require. And it must be remembered that the ropes are not 
made of Manila hempii neilher are there patent blocks. No wonder Umt 
the oaptein is frequendj on deck daring the whole night. On him rests 
the wMe responsibility of the lives of hi m s elf and crew, and the safety 
of the d&ip. Bia perila are numerous, and beset him at every step. 

Hpin a collision when at asa, and in bays and riven be is sobject to the 
•aiae cwttlty- So an marinen generally : but there is one kind <*1 
oolladkm of which he is fteqaently the violimi and generally from vemels 
of hia own chaimoler, mA It mm in this wise Let no aasnme that the 
wind has been blowi^ in a paiticnkr direction frw aome dayS| and tfaM o 
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large number of vessels have been windbouiid. At length it shifts, and 
all move off as quickly as possible, and with varying speed hasten on their 
voyage. But the wind dies away, the ebb-tide is running fast; and the 
whole “ fleet,” as it is sometimes called, must anchor. This they 
accordingly do, and it follows that some are, more or less, in dangerous 
proximity to each other. The chain attached to the anchor, and made 
fast through a hawse-pipe to the bow or forepart of the vessel, acts as a 
pivot on which it swings, and the wind and tide, each in its turn, cause 
the vessel to move on this pivot, sometimes to the extent of a fourth part of a 
circle. Hence it follows that if three or four vessels be moored abreast 
of each other, they arc very likely, whilst waltzing in this manner, to foul 
each other. To prevent this, an able master will endeavour to make his 
vessel “lie with a sheer.” This is done by putting his helm to port or 
starboard, just as the sea-room on either side may warrant. If the tiller or 
helm be put to the starboard, the rudder is moved to the port-side of 
tlie ship, and the tide impinging on it with velocity drives the stern in the 
contrary direction, t.e. to starboard, as far as the force of the wind will 
permit ; and it is no uncommon thing, assuming the wind to be blowing, 
and the tide to be running from north to south, to see ships at anchor 
with their bows or foreparts directed towards the north-west or north-east. 
Great care is required in watching the vessel in this position, lest it should 
full off or “ break its sheer.” If it do so, and the wind be strong, the ship 
ct>mes smashing round, driven by the combined force of the wind and tide, 
into its next neighbour. 

As many as five vessels have been disabled or damaged by one 
breaking her sheer. The prolonged suspense of this sort of collision can 
Bcs.cely be exaggerated. It is different to the thundering crash caused 
by two vessels meeting each other “end on,” the hasty scramble from the 
linking ship, or the “cita mors” which unfortunately overtakes some. 
1'I»e chances arc that here the yards and running rigging become inter- 
laced in a maze of confusion, whilst the liulls are battering each other to 
pieces. Ropes are cut remorselessly, chains unshackled, spars sent adrift, 
and every conceivable effort made to cause a separation. These are often 
successful, and if, as sometimes happens, the wind has changed during the 
coliition, an energetic captain will order his men to “clear away the 
wreck,” and refusing all assistance from sympathizing beachmen, soil away 
for his port of destination, rather proud than otherwise that his crippled 
condition makes him the cynosure of nautical eyes on board the different 
craft he meets. 

To this kind of collision he is also subject when riding at anchor in 
his favourite spots in the Thames, as Sea Reach and Bugsby's Iloht. 
opposing him, however, to have weighed bis anchor, and managed, wi& 
the aid of a waterman, to get down the river with the Ion only of hit 
joUj^boat, which was being towed behind him, and, at he says in hia 
hater to the owner, was cut in two by Citizen boat No. 20, he has still 
mneh to think about 
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Between the Thames and Flamhorough Head, a distance in round 
numbers, of 200 miles only, there are 41 distinct sands, exclusive of those 
lying in inlets, such as the “Wash ” and the “ Humber,” and of “ points,” 
or nesses,” jutting from the coast into the sea. They vary in length from 
one mile to fifteen. One is shaped like a crocodile, another is round and 
plump as a porpoise, whilst a third will have an elbow or hook at its 
termination as if resolutely bent on catching its prey; and all form most 
uncomfortable resting-places for tired colliers. Over these 200 miles some- 
thing like 5,000 colliers are continually passing. 

In addition to the 5,000 colliers there arc steamers and schooners from 
Scotland, Humber keels employed in the grain-trade, timber-ships from 
the Baltic, Dutchmen with oil-cake, Prussians with corn, vessels carrying 
fish from the Dogger Bank, fleets of luggers engaged in the herring and 
mackerel fisheries, and the ubiquitous barge. 

During the night, whether sailing or at anchor, all these vessels must 
exhibit lights, and it can easily be imagined, therefore, how, in foggy 
weather, or with sleet and snow driven by a strong north-east wind into 
his eyes, the captain may easily fall into an error respecting the position 
or character of a Jiglit when first seen. The Trinity Board have, by 
making some lights revolve, and others Hash red or green, done all that 
science and care can effect to make them easily recognizable; but when 
a man has been on deck for a night and a day, and the second night find<; 
him still there, with his vessel labouring under double-reefed topsails, and 
the pump at work during every watch, he is entitled to some considera- 
tion if his faculties are not just then of that liigh order which is considered 
the standard of nautical intelligence. 

It is almost remarkable, considering the number of coasting-vesseK 
annually wrecked, how few are lost in consequence of an error of this 
luiture. The gales of the last two months have made dreadful havoc 
amongst shipping, but we do not, at the moment, remember an instance of 
the destruction of a vessel from the cause we are now considering. Tfie 
loss of the unfortunate Friendship is, no doubt, attributable to the same 
cause as that of the steamer Stanley — the want of a leading light intr 
Shields Harbour. Now that vessels drawing ten or twelve fbet of water 
can enter the Tyne at low water, a light of the kind indicated is sbso- 
lufeiy necessary. Nothing indeed should be left undone which would 
either sKord guidance or succour to the hardy mariners who brave tbe 
l^inter's tempests on our perilous coast. 

' - The captain of the collier is fiuthful to death. When, at last, hU bod> 
is washed ashore, the ship's accounts and papers are always found securtdy 
Imttoaed in the breast pocket of his pea-jacket. In the fearfiil gale of 
December hitl, a captain lost his life entirely in consequence of this atten- 
fioB to duly. 

We eo^ nanale many, veiy many epaodes illustrative of the loss ^ 
cdUeft and the men who navigate dbem; but we will eooteutomelveiwiib 
one, whieh, if written in a work of fiction, would be styled **fer*fttdicd.'" 
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The owner of the ElUn lived on the banks of a river. His residence 
was distant from the sea about five miles. The captain of the Ellen was 
a serious and well-disposed man, and out of his earnings supported a 
widowed mother and a sister. The Ellen was chartered to Wales for 
coals to be brought to the port to which she belonged. Before she 
rounded the Land’s End she had been in collision twice and driven 
through stress of weather into Torbay. 

She sailed from Milford Haven on the 18th of November, but was 
compelled to return on the following day. The captain writes of himself 
and fellow-coasters: — heavy gale from W.S.W. ; forced to beai- up. 
(rot in all safe; thick with rain at 2 a.m. At daylight there was nothing 
to see but wrecks and ships dismasted. A large full-rigged ship drove 
on the shore.” Then on the 22nd of November he makes another trial 
and reaches St. Ann’s Light, but is again compelled to put back. He 
informs his owner of his return, accompanying the communication with 
this remark : — “ I must thank God that we are here safe, as there has 
been much destruction amongst shipping.” He begins to grow dispirited 
lest his owner should think he is not exerting himself, and on the 24th ho 
wrote : — “ I am nearly distracted to think I have been here so long.” 
I'wo days afterwards he writes that he has been driven back with sixty 
or seventy others, and concludes : — “ I hope, please God, we shall soon 
liave a start of wind, so that we may make our voyage.” Strong winds 
<]ctained him in the haven till the middle of December, and on the 2l8t 
of that month he was heard of as being in the Downs. 

A few days after the receipt of this intelligence, the owner was walking 
< 0 tlie beach, or hardway, at the mouth of the river whither the Ellen 
wjis bound, occasionally looking seaward in anticipation of descrying her, 
wlien he happened to see a mast which had been towed in by a smack on 
the previous tide. He looked at it, and thought it resembled the main- 
ma>it of liis ship. His suspicions w'ere confirmed by a further examination. 
There was the mast whole. It had not been cut away for the preserva- 
tion of the ship. No. The Ellen must have struck on some sand and 
l^een entirely breken up, or the mast could not have been washed out of 
her. Nothing has since been heard of her fate. Pieces of wreck, including 
her name, have been washed ashore, and that is all. 
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Most of our readers have probably spent pleasant hours by the brilliant 
shores of Lake Leman, and know by experience that every refinement of onr 
latest civilization, with few of its drawbacks, meets the crowd that loiters 
along the waterside from Geneva to Montreux. Society breakfasts, reads 
the papers, dresses, dines, and gossips, as well under the shadow of Mont 
Blanc as in London or Paris, with the added charm of mountain air and 
scenery. The very comfort, however, of his modem surroundings may 
set the traveller thinking of the time not so veiy long ago when the dark 
mountain district of the Chablais that rises abruptly before him on tlie 
Savoy side of the lake was accounted by those learned in such matters, 
the fatherland of wizards, from whence they descended in swaims to 
devastate the plains of France and Germany. ** Au pays de Savoie,” says 
Lambert Danneau, who wrote in 1579, “ et aux environs, les sorciers 
sent si ('^pais qu'on nc peut les d^nicher quoiqu^on 8*en fasse une diligent e 
inquisition et encore une plus rigourcuse justice, et qu’on ait brClle en un 
an jusqu'k quatre vingts en une seule ville do cette contree lil.” 

“ This is our sorcery ! ” the modern traveller will say triumphantly 
as the express dashes by the waterside, drawing its white pennant of 
steam athwart the sombre slopes of the Jura. If he have in his hours of 
idloiicsa made acquaintance with any of the Middle Age trials for witchcraft, 
ha may summon the thought of Boguet, that terrible enemy of sorcerers, 
who laboured to cleanse the Jura range from loupgarous and wizards by 
flames worse tlian those of Uieir lord Satan. Three hundred thousand 
sworn soldiera of the Devil he declared to exist in France, bound to the 
enemy by infernal s|»ella and pacta. Yet how small a force that woul'J 
bo to mec«t our modern magicians I How that instrument of bygone 
auperstition would, we think, have recoiled before the marvels of our 
acicnee ! We may have cholera and influenza, but surely we hope the 
epidemic demono].uithy of the fifteenth, aixteentli, and aeveoteenth centuries 
baa disappeared before civilization. 

Our readers will be aUrded to hear, nevcrtbelesa, that what our 
anceatora believed to be true demoniacal jxissefliiioo still exists ; nor are 
its phenomena yet explained by science. In fiice of the classic ground 
where Gibbon and Rouaaeau lived, there it a mountain valley about niin* 
hours* walk from the lake aide, where posaemioii ” hat existed for tlw 
last eight years in an epidemic Ibnn. 

Stalling from Thonoii, and foUowing the oourae of the river Dranse, s 
good walker reaches in fire hours the ruins of the Abbey d*Aulpht 
fbtinded in 1107, and uniil the law oentury a proaperona Qelcreidki coo- 
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Xnunity. Legends say that St. Coluniba formed the first Christian settle- 
ment in the valley, and there stemmed the Burgundian heathendom. Two 
hours farther of rough char road the parish of Morzine opens in the form 
of a shell, round which rise high mountains, thickly wooded, that close in 
the village to the south. 

Except that it is out of the way of travellers, there is little difference in 
the circumstances of Morzine to those of the other Savoyard valleys. The 
life and customs of its inhabitants are those of similarly isolated districts. 
Its people are even counted rich in contrast with the people of other com- 
munes in Haute Savoie. The parish numbers over two thousand souls, who 
are chiefly occupied in herding cattle, and are almost nomad in their habits, 
moving from pasture to pasture with their flocks as summertide ebbs and 
flows. The principal hamlet is about three thousand feet above sea-level; 
not so high as Chamouni, but the climate is more severe, for the valley 
oi)eiis to the north, and admits chiefly the “ bise,” a wind that acts notably 
c»n the nervous system wherever it prevails. South winds and heat bring 
clouds that hang sluggishly about the pine-forests and limestone crags, and 
keep the valley chill, so that no fruit-trees and few vegetables thrive 
there ; yet the health of the people is not deteriorated. Hardly any fevers 
prevail; there is no cretinism, and the goitre never assumes large dimen- 
sions. Though marriages within degrees prohibited by the Roman Catholic 
Church are in large proportion, there are hardly any deaf and dumb, or 
blind or deformed persons. The villagers are intelligent, and their honest, 
flunk, and religious character strikes strangers who come among them. 
l)r. CoDstans, the Government commissioner, sent to investigate the 
epidemic that has now distracted Morzine for eight years, says of the 
I»opulation — “ Ils ont un air grave ct s^rieux qui semble un reflet de 
I'fipre nature qui les entoure, et qui leur imprime une sorte de cachet 
particulicr qui les ferait prendre pour les membres d’une vaste com- 
munaut^ rcligieusc ; leur existence en effet difi^re peu de celle d*un 
couvent.’* 

There was little then in the circumstances of the place or people 
except perhaps the dominance of religious ideas to account for the events 
that startled the medical and religious world of France. The parish 
priest, though he may have had some old-fashioned notions, had proved 
himself for many years a good and respectable pastor. Since 1707 there 
had been no talk of sorcery. Tradition reported that in that year Morzine 
ked been afflicted by spell^ but that was an idea of the past. Year after 
year the young men emigrated to the plains in search of work, and brought 
back to their homes a fiiir share of money and new lights. The eUers 
M their fiodu and cultivated their coarse and scanty oats and rya; 
the women ^ore many children $ the parish was quiet and noted for 
the intdligeao. and aober piety of its oonununi^. The wont laid of 
tiw paopla was, that they lorcd lawtnit^ and were obstinate in their 
<lttarrebi. 

la the epring of 1857, the TiUa($e being in ite vanal qaietnde, Peronno 
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Tavernier, a child ten years old, was engaged in eager preparation 
for her first communion. She was exceedingly intelligent and sweet- 
tempered, and a sort of favour had been made in admitting her sooner 
than her comrades of the same age, to the mystery of the Eucharist, 
lieligious thoughts occupied her, she says, night and day, and she could 
speak of little but her joy in the prospect of the event that was at hand. 
One day, it was the 14th of March, as she came out of church after con- 
fession, she saw a little girl fall into the river, and felt strange fright and 
uneasiness at the sight. A few hours afterwards, as she sat at school, 
she suddenly sank down on the bench, and had to be carried home, where 
she remained as one dead for some houi's. Three or four days later the 
same thing happened to her in church, and afterwards, the attacks 
recurred frequently wherever she might be. Again in April, as she and 
another child, Marie Plagnat, kept their goats on the hill-side, they were 
both found insensible, clasped in each other's arms. They were carried 
home, and after an hour, Peronne awoke and asked for bread, wliicli, 
however, she could not eat. After that the seizures became frequent, 
and both children were attacked five or six times a day. Symptoms that 
strangely impressed the bystanders begun to manifest themselves. The 
little girls in their trance used to raise tlieir eyes to heaven ; they some- 
times stretched out their hands, and appeared to receive a letter. Hy 
turns it seemed to give pleasure and to excite horror. Then they made 
as if they refolded the letter, and returned it to the invisible messengei. 
On awakening they declared that they had heard from the blessed Virgin, 
who had shown them a beautiful paradise. When the missive, as they 
aonieticnes averred, came from hell, Peronne used to complain with terrt.>r 
of serpents that were twisted round her hat. Day by d^iy the attackn 
became moi'e remarkable. The children In^gan to gesticulate, to speak 
incoherently, to utter oaths, and blaspheme all they had been taught to 
1 ‘evere. Their limbs were oonvulsed, so that three men could not hold 
Peronne in her fits, lii their trances they accused men in the villsgt* 
of having bewitched them. Among oilier predictions, they announce 1 
Ibat two othetr girla, and PiraiBii'a father would be seized as they weie, 
and that he would die. Tlmir predictions were fulfilled. 

The next remarkablo tmm tras that of Julienne Plagnat, a girl oi 
lilleen. One day, as ah* Has out, she fell a auddeu pain in her right leg. 
above the kuee ; ahe MkM ibr the oauae, and fiiund a severe cut ocrosft 
lior tliigh. A ooDvulabn Ibllowed, and from that day alia was coostantly 
attoolied ; ahe deelaivd herself to be p o ss e med of eeven devils, and loi i 
tholr namee, which coneaponded with the names of men who bad died iu 
the ndghboiurhood. lihe foretold that there would be many nffliolad iu 
the village. Ucr fidber telates that, having naked her duiid| one of her 
attaoka how die had out her leg, a devil mnsweredr-* 

^ 1 out it with my hatchet.*' 

••Who— you?*' 

•• Ten. 1| the womliuau." 
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For twelve days many remedies were tried to heal the soroi but none 
.succeeded, till at last the devil spoke again. 

Too many things have been done for the girl ; do nothing more, 
and in forty-eight hours the wound will heal/* AAer the time given there 
was no trace of the wound. 

In the beginning of June, Joseph Tavernier, brother of the first child 
attacked, fell ill. He was a healthy intelligent boy of twelve, and the 
premonitory symptoms of pain, loss of appetite, and restlessness that 
frequently warned others, did not show themselves before he was seized. 
One day he suddenly seemed scared as one astonished ; he took a edok, 
and going into the middle of a stream close by, he beat the water, and 
turned over the stones for a quarter of an hour. He allowed himself to 
be led home afterwards without resistance. Another day, returning from 
his lather’s funeral, whose death our readers will remember had been 
predicted by one of the “ possessed,” the boy had an attack of the nameless 
disorder that was rapidly becoming epidemic. Under its iniiuence he 
ran up a pine-tree about eighty feet high. He is said to have turned 
down the top shoot, and to have stood on it head downwards, singing and 
gesticulating. Suddenly he recovered his usual consciousness, and terrified 
at his position he cried out for help. Ilis elder brother called out — 
Devil, enter again quickly into this child, that he may be able to come 
down." At once the attack recommenced, the boy seemed to lose fear, 
and came down head foreinobt as a squirrel might do. We have said 
that his fatlier's death, and that he should die by the malefice of a 
^u^cc^e^, had been foretold. Tavernier, however, had no fit of actual 
tNjnvulsions. He became melancholy, and complained that when he was 
hungry and tried to eat, the devil prevented him from lifting food to his 
mouth. He closed his teeth when others tried to feed him. After three 
months he became like a skeleton and died. 

One by one fresh cases appeared, more or less different in their pheno- 
mena, but tending further to representation of demoniacal possession as it 
is described in the ritual of the Roman Catholic Church. In eight months 
twenty-seven persons were under the iufiuence of a disease that the local 
doctors reported to bo abnormal and uoaooountable. A physician who 
went to Mondne, and observed some of the cases that had appeared at this 
epoch, relates thus an interview that he had with one of the ** possessed.*' 
We unit some details of his narrative, which are repetitions of Dootor 
Ct^nstans* observations quoted further on. 

'*The patient was about thirty years old. She was married, and 
the mother of a family. She was dark in complexion, and of a nervous 
tempetninent ; her health waa good. At the time of my visit she was 
■n^ng preparations ibr going to Sallenchei, a town at tome diitaaoii| 
where she was to be aeqiietlered. When 1 went into her room she was 
^ing over her baggie. I ^poke to her, but she did not reply ; soon after 
W heed and npper membere became oonvuleed, end she began to wpmk 
<n a jetluag way. I pinohed and pricked her nnawarea, with a lagfO 
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needle, as she leant against the table, but she gave no sign of pain. 
Presently she threw herself on the ground, and rolled about and struck 
at the furniture and floor with extraordinary violence. Her face was 
red, her throat swelled ; she seemed suffocated. I tried again if she w-ere 
sensitive to pain, but with the same result as before. She continued to 
struggle and cry out. 

‘ I am from Abondance ’ (a neighbouring parish), said the devil by 
her mouth. * 1 was cast into eternal Are for having eaten meat on a 
Friday. Yes, I am damned,* he continued. ‘ Moriuus est damnatus. 

I must torment the woman, I must drag her with me.’ Then, leaping up, 
with one bound, the woman, or rather the devil, cried out, ^ I died by 
drowning; the woman must die that way.* She rushed out to throw 
herself into the river, wdiere once before she had nearly succeeded in 
destroying herself. Three strong men could hardly hold her back, though 
in her struggles she seemed to avoid hurting tliem. At last she desisted, 
and, leaning against the table, she recommenced her abuse. ^ Ah I bearded 
wretch of a doctor,* she said, ‘you want to drive us out of the woman; 
WHi fear you not with your medicines. Come, we defy you ! See you, 
wicked unbeliever, what is wanted are prayers, and priests, and bishops, 
and pious exercises. We are live in this woman. Now there are only 
two who speak, but it will be very different when she passes into the 
country where her forefathers are buried, near the church where she 
knelt innocent : oh, there it is that we wull torment her.* The fit left her 
suddenly, at with the other woman 1 had seen, and without any pause of 
transition. She passed her hands through her hair, asked her husband to 
give her water, and drank a bowl of it. Her replies to my questions 
were simple and natural. She remembered nothing of what had taken 
place.** 

It is curious that every Friday the went to the inairc and asked .him 
for bacon, which the ate eagerly and sometimes raw. Our readers will 
remember tliat tlie devil w'ho potsessed her ha<i declared himself damned 
for having eaten meat on Friday. 

We do not dwell on Uievanoiis hallucinations that beset some even of 
those who were not convuloed among the villagers. There were women 
who wore constantly haunted by a black dog, and a girl declared that she 
saw A man cliange into a bird and fly away. Even among bystanders not 
otherwise affected, them were strange illusions. We do not doubt the 
good fiiith with which they aver that the “ possessed *' hung on the leaves 
of troea, and paased fKmi branch to branch like birds. We even believe 
that tb^ did see these wonders, so powerful is the imagination. We 
doubt not tliai io their case^ as in ao many others, belief mastered titeir 
and ibeir idea became incarnate to their obedient peroeptioas. 
Stmage power of the mind that in certain cirenmstanoes of great exalta- 
tion can produce the im p r eati ons of aighto and aounda and touches and 
smells that have no material exislenee ! But, eonfining ourselves to the 
aaisativea of phyakiaas indiued to find a natural cause for the Moraiae 
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disease, there remain enough strange phenomena to explain the terror of 

people and the action taken in the first instance by their cur^ and his 
assistants, and by even the civil authorities of the commune. We cannot 
be surprised that the villagers desired, and that their spiritual pastors 
allowed, the use of exorcisms. Pilgrimages to neighbouring shrines were 
also tried, and it is said that these remedies were in some cases successful. 
It is certain that medicine was powerless, and there is curious evidence of 
increased pain and convulsions when the simplest sedatives, the commonest 
prescriptions were employed. The people turned eagerly to the best 
means, as they supposed, of cure for the evil that had beset them. They 
demanded the rite of exorcism, not only for the ** possessed,” but for 
their cattle, their mules, and even their poultry that fell sick. There is 
a story of a pig that could not by fair or foul means be got to cross the 
village bridge until a priest came and began the ceremony of exorcism. 
The stole was laid, as directed, on the animal, which instantly became as 
docile as his owners wished. Persons at Moraine, worthy of credit, and 
not believers in demoniacal possession, assert that some cows would not 
give their milk to women who were affected by the epidemic, while to 
other liands they yielded plentifully. It is easy to imagine bow such 
incidents, trifling as they seem, added to the public ferment. We have no 
\ ery detailed account of the progress of the disorder during the languid 
tud of the Sardinian sway in Savoy. The exorcisms practised by the 
cure were forbidden by Monseigneur Kendu, the bishop of the diocese, a 
name known to Alpine explorers as that of the first intelligent observer of 
glacier motion. We can fancy the scientific prelate saying to the priest 
of Morzine, as, in the 17th century, the Cardinal de Lyon said to Barr6, 
tile cure of Chinon, Ne voyez-vous pas que quand bien m6me ces filles 
lie sentient pas poss^d^ elles croiraient Tdtre sur votre parole 7 ” But the 
Ubhop fell ill, the doctors of the neighbourhood confessed their pow'erless- 
nt^tw, and the Turin Government was deaf to any demand for medical 
inquiry. The public of Morzine, lefl to their own devices, determined on 
having a general exorcism. It was attempted with all the usual cere* 
monies. The adjurations, sufficiently fearful at any time, were being 
fervently repeated, when a terrible explosion interrupted the exorcists. 
The officiating clergy were assailed by blasphemies and invectives, and 
a scene of convulsions, equal to any recorded during the middle ageSi 
followed. 

As might have been feared, the epidemic increased npidly afler this 
attempt to stay it. The unfortunate people fell into a state of extreme 
depreteum, and the few visitors who tried to rouse them from their fear 
vert hooted as ** rouges ” or unbelievers* Convinced that the state of 
their wives and daughters resulted from the quells of sorcerers, even the 
adders of the parish began to wish the punishment of certain peraona 
they anspeeted of pacts with Satan. Four or five men had been 
by the ^ pomemed,” and at last poblio opuiioB ran so bigiii that 
dMT life of one of the supposed wiaards was in contumal danger. He was 

23—5 
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a fat elderly sboemakei’, Jeon Berger by name^ and by no means repre- 
sented the ideal sorcerer. However, on one occasion he was hunted for 
three hours by a mob armed with scythes and axes, and with great 
difficulty escaped from their fmy. A miller was also suspected of maleficc, 
and he was obliged to shut up his mill. Even the most sensible men in 
the village did not scruple to tell strangers that Morzine would have no 
peace until two or three magicians were burned on the fair green. 

The chief object of dislike W’as, however, a certain disfrocked priest, 
wdio was born at Morzine, and had earned there the worst possible 
reputation. He w^as readily fixed on as the chief and instigator of tlio 
local sorcerers. It was remembered that on the occasion of an attempt he 
had made to return to Morzine some time before the ‘‘ possession ” began, 
he had been refused admission to the parish. He had retreated tc 
Montriond, the next village, and had there begun to build a little chaptl 
by the side of a mountain lake, but he had left it unfinished and had gone 
to live near Geneva, where he made a suspicious livelihood by selling 
herl)8 and minerals from the Savoy mountains. He had been heard to 
Kny, on leaving Morzine, I leave them a thorn in their side wdiich they 
will not bo rid of easily.” His death was resolved on by the Moiziuois' 
ibr, once rid of him, they hoped to turn at its source the flood of evil that 
had come uj)on them. To effect their end they tried a spell of counter 
sorcery that sounds strangely in our modern ears. They dibcmhowelltMl 
a dog in the middle of the disfrocked abbe's ruined chapel, and taking out 
its liver they cut it in scventccMi places with a sword. They then burictl 
it with solemn maledictions. In seventeen days they expected that 
their enemy w<mld be dead, mid they would be freed from this legion <‘1* 
devils ; but, on the contrary, in wventecn days fresh cases of convulsion^ 
bn»ke out with incrt»a8<*d violence, and one woman declared that the sonl 
of the ubW had entered into her stomach and there tormented her with 
grievous clawing. 

Meantime France had annexed Savoy, and the great nation, os \m 
know, interested herself in her new province. Dr. Artbaud, a diatinguishei 
Lyons physician skilled in mental disease, was commissictned to inquirt* 
into the causes and symptoms of the Morzine epidemic. In a very interestin:; 
report he recapitulated the facta that we have rapidly sketched, and noted 
Ml chiefly remarkable and aa certainly existing: — 

The almonnal development of muscular force. 

The intellectual excitement producing marvellous lucidity of tliongl ’ 
and correotness of language. 

The cHea, blaaph<»miefi, and imprecations that increaaed at the appro:*' ^ 
of a pritjat, or at church, or during exorcisms. 

The impreasions produced at great distances on the senses. 

The deittgnation of persons who were said to esraae the disease b} 
touch or glance. 

The predietkm by the tntrk of the term of theif tUntm 

Their varkms hallucinatioat and demoniacal ddlrium. 
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The pereonation of the eril Bjarits by the patients, y/ho spoke of them- 
. selres in the third person always. 

Dr. Arthaud examined and analysed cases and tried medicines in rain. 
He went away leaving no greater consolation to the afflicted souls tlian 
that they were a prey to epidemic “ hystero-dempnopathy*’* 

But what is demonopathy the Morzinois might reasonably have asked ? 
What was it that had come to their valley ? Healthy and pious mothers, 
some with child, some nursing, uttered blasphemies and used language 
which Wapping would stare at. Respectable girls blasphemed all they 
believed most sacred. Persons notorious for devotion found that their 
lips refused to pray, and that through some mysterious influence com- 
munion was impossible. Children grew strangely and irrepressibly 
insctlcnt. A general moral disorganization had changed all the habits 
of the village. Why had this happened at Morzine ? The people of 
the neighbouring parish were entirely exempt, though its chalets wxre 
within a stone’s throw of houses that had been visited by this spiritual 
])lague. After Dr. Arthaud’s unavailing visit the attention of all who 
interest themselves in the marvellous was aroused. Believei*a in 
** Spiritism,” of whom there are more among all classes in France than 
we in England imagine, began to make Morzine a theme for their 
discourses. Men of science were interested in the facts. Writers of 
liistory, who have to explain the demonology of the past, caught at this 
reproduction of its phenomena ; and the anxious souls, who seem to think 
that Christianity needs fresh proofs, were eager to twist the events at 
Morzine each afler his fashion. 

France resolved to throw fresh floods of Parisian light on the mountain 
valley without delay. On the 2Gth of April, 18G1, Dr. Constans, iii- 
si>ect«r-general of lunatics, arrived at Morzine, determined to restore the 
due order of a Savoyard commune — 

De par §cience d£*feDse k Dien 
Do faire miracle on ce lien. 

He found a hundred and twenty cases of ** possession.” Immediately 
be applied bimseW to observe scientiGeally sixty-four of them. His 
Aooouut is detailed and interesting, and he aucoesafuUy disposes of some 
marvellous stories firmly believed by tlie people. He doea not, however, 
we think, sufficieotly account for what he himself admits, by the phyotoal 
causes he assigns. He gives us a table of the ages and circumatanoes of 
the aixty-four p(metUe§ that came under his observation. Of them three 
Were children, sixteen were married, and two were widows. Thirty were 
cf varioua ages, lh>m twenty-five to fiAy-eiglit. He puts in a different 
category four men who were attacked by very similar symptoma. Age, 
had little to do with the seixures, nor does it appear that aay 
fdijiifiBl eirenmalaBoet specially determined or alleriatod the oonriiUfe 
In eomo omm they were, it ia true^ prweded fay iatenud paia, 
>7 loak 9t appa t iM^ and dipHtira didnrhanca} bat ibe sidk imaginatioa af 

poMMMd" ptabaUp pradaeed MBMioaa dwi coaid aot ollMnriM ba 
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explained in the excellent state of their physical health. We find a 
spoonful of water producing atrocious pain.” A woman, who imagined 
herself bewitched by wine given her by one of the suspected sorcerers, for 
a year afterwards daily vomited what she declared to be the same wine, 
nor could she get rid of its taste. The “possession” appears to have 
caused impressiohs peculiar to other disorders, but we cannot find that any 
known disorder determined the “ possession.” Dr. Coiistans notes among 
other phenomena that, if questioned, the diseased persons replied to the 
thoughts which they attributed to the questions, and to the objections that 
they foresaw he would make, but their sayings were always in reference 
to their dominant idea. The spirits whom they supposed spoke by their 
mouth seem generally to have once tenanted human beings, and some- 
times related what they used to do on earth, and what they had since 
done in hell, &c. 

Dr. Constans describes as marvellous their acrobatic feats : he says, 
“ They turn over and over in one bound, and sometimes leaping like a 
steel spring let go, they fling themselves back, so that head and feet touch 
the floor together.” 

“ The attack lasts,” he continues, “ from ten minutes to half an hour; 
tlic pulse is not quickened, but rather becomes slow and weak, and the 
extremities grow cold, notwithstanding the violent blows they strike.” 
The extreme regard to decency of the women, and the absence of the 
sensual iddas which were so general in the witch sabbaths and sorceries 
of eai Her times, is remarkable. 

Dr. Constans observed that the insensibility to pain of the convulsed 
jiersons was not accompanied by general failure of perception. He, as 
well as the other physicians v^ho visited them, thrust pins under their 
nails, and in other sensitive parts of their body, without causing pain. 
At the same time the organs of sight and hearing were excited in the sick 
persons to extraordinaiy keenness. There is a ca.««c reported of one, 
who being at Genova, whither she had gone in search of cure, heard, 
at a distance of thirty-five miles at least, the bells of Morzine ringing. 
She announced tliat they sounded for the christening of the doctors 
baby, wiUiout any previous knowledge of the fact. The memory of the 
“ poaaested ” is also marvellously developed. Many of them were said to 
liave i^ken foreign languoges^some English, some German, one used 
the Auvei^at dialect of French, and another was believed to discourse in 
Arabic. It is probable that they recalled phrases that had been acci- 
dentaUy printed on their brain on some foigotten occasion, and that 
reproduoed themselves during the unnatund oondition of the fimukies in 
the “ possessed.” The invulnerableneas of their skin tras yet more extrs- 
ordmaiy ; notwithstanding the severe treatment it received in the attacks 
of Ihcae diseaasd, it was seldom bruised or out. A Geneveee daigyman 
aasiifee us that Im saw a child tea years' old fidl seventeen iSwl from a loft 
to the eioae-ftoor below vritbout tbe slightest injury. Our readers will re* 
meuib^ that a similar phencNneaen was manifestedi in a degree thal mmB 
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incredible, by the celebrated convulsionnaires of St. M4dard. It waa made a 
ground of accusation in the fifteentli and sixteenth centuries. We do not 
know that any physiological explanation has been given of it. 

The consternation that such facts created at Morzine can be imagined. 
In vain Dr. Constans — who seems to have been given absolute discre- 
tionary power by the French Government — dispersed th6 worst cases to 
hospitals in other districts; in vain he overawed the parish authorities 
by a brigade of forty gendarmes and a detachment of infantry. He 
tried the effect of their drums and fifes, and caused the cur4 to be 
changed, and threatened all who dared to have a fit in piiblib with 
punishment. Like failure followed each of his measures. During his 
presence for a few months the disease appeared to smoulder; but the 
following year fresh and furious outbreaks, suggestive of the presence ot 
yet more cruel devils, took place, to the consternation of the administra- 
tion, lay and ecclesiastical, of the Haute Savoie. The Morzinois must 
not, we. think, be accused of extraordinary scepticism if they thought that 
medicine could do little for them ; or of w'eak credulity, if they believed 
that spiritual means could best meet the spiritual evil. Several cures 
seem to have been obtained throughout the epidemic by'the use of private 
exorcisms, discouraged, it is true, by the Bishop of Annecy, but practised 
hy the Capuchins of St. Maurice. We can well believe that the fearful 
niljurations of the Ritual had power to kill or cure a convulsive patient— 
the whole ceremony is impressive even on the strongest minds; but it is 
plain that its repetition worked on the devout peasants of Morzine until 
they seem to have changed their Christian faith for a sort of demon pro- 
I^itiation. In their excitement they demanded a ** mission to revive their 
courage, and the Annecy authorities permitted one to be held in the 
aiHicted valley during the summer of 1863. As usually happened after 
any religious ceremony of a public solemn nature, fresh evil followed. 
Within a week of the sermons and public meetings presided over by the 
reverend fathers of the mission, eighty cases of convulsions were num- 
bered. The scenes that followed were more dreadful than ever. The newly 
organized authorities were powerless before an evil that seemed without 
remedy, and that might be propagated indefinitely through the nervous 
and credulous population of the Haute Savoie as the renown of it spread. 

As soon as the winter snows allowed, the pr^fet of the department 
<^atenntned to visit the scene of this disorder. In March, 1864, be went 
to Morzine, determined to try what plain speaking and common aenae 
oouki do. He called together in a room some of the women subject 
to eonvulaiona, and ezboited them quietly to try and return to t^ir 
finmer pious and regular bal^ts. They listened attentively until, at a 
moment, aome cbance wc^ excited them. They all fell into aimiil- 
^*tteoiH eoimiiaioii% and surrounding tbe prdfet, wbo, our readeis will 
k a veiy great personage in bk department, they aaadled him 
abuse, catbs, and blaapbcmkt. They kkked and struck and 
m if tbcj would tear him to picoss, and leaped with unnatural 
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strength high in the air, foaming at the mouth, and contorting their 
bodies as no one had ever seen before. The feW gendarmes present tried 
to help their pr^fet, but they were overborne* A spectator assures us 
that the women lifted these strong men as they would have lifted infant", 
and pinned them against the walls of the room, pressing their nails 
against the fteMi of the men's faces. It is singular that no scratch 
was indicted by them, notwithstanding the force they used. Their 
muscles appeared to be perfectly under the control of the will that pos- 
sessed them ; their preternatural strength seemed nicely regulated as the 
soft touch of a healthy finger* With great difficulty the pr^fet struggled 
for a time against his possessed subjects ; then, at a bound, one after 
another they all sprang through a window and disappeared. The pr<^fet 
made little delay in leaving Morsine. We have heard that the calmest 
and strongest men received an impression of singular uneasiness after 
having witnessed an attack of these convulsions. A Roman Catholic 
priest, well used to common illness, has told us that, having been present 
at a convulsion in one of the Morzine women who had come to Geneva, 
he was consciems of untiaual nervousness for some hours afterwards. 

The experience of the pr^fet did not deter Monseigneur Maginn, who 
had succeeded Rendu in the bishopric of Annecy, from visiting Morzine 
in the course of his pastoral tour. He arrived there in tlie April following 
the pr^fet’s discomfiture, with the usual suite of eoelesiastics who attend 
their chief on such occasions from parish to parish. There had been no 
oonfirmation in the valley for some years, and the bishop resolved to try 
Uie spiritual effects of that sacrament on some of the possessed." We 
may say, by the way, that the excellent and enlightened prelate had, 
throughout, discomitenanced exorcisms. lie is a man ol great firmness 
and good sense, and u]> to this date he is one of those French bishops who 
have not published, iu their dioceses, the late encyclical letter from Rome. 

Tiiere was of course a full attendance at the high-maSB he celebrated. 
Their bishop was a beloved and venerated object to the people of Morzine, 
and we can imagine the respect and awe his presence, in full pontifical 
drees, muel have cxmimanded. Much was hoped from the moral effect of 
hia visit and the infiuenoe of confirmation; but what that influence 
produoid we tmnelaie from the letter of a trustworthy specutor. It was 
published in the Uniom JdSdicaU of the second of July, 1864 s — 

98ad May, Iftei. 

^Dtat FatSNO, — 1 went, sfter all, on the first of M.,, to SM the 
eclobratod * p m iwai ' at Moraiiie ; uid 1 can nature jou 1 hare not kat 
Biy time. My imafination could nerer hare conoaivad no horrible 
n aigbt. 1 van at Moraino at baif-pasi in tbo moniiiig. 'I'he cera- 
many began nt aeren o'clodc. I had not been fire miovtce in the eburah 
whan a |MMr ynuiy girl fitU at my Set in hotribie eonmlBanai Fonr 
man wnM not hoM her. She atrvek the fioor with hur fiwi, her 
handa, and her head aa fiat aa the iwU «i m dnnn. Than aimther waa 
mtead, and again anothar. The drareh b i w a m i a pat^ bdl. Nethiiy 
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was heard but cries, blows, oaths, and blasphemies, that made one's hair 
stand on end. It was the bishop's entrance that particularly set all the 
people agog. Blows with the fist, kicks, spitting, horrible contortions, 
handfuls of hair and caps dung about, torn clothes, bleeding hands, met 
everywhere my ears and eyes. The most frightful moments were at the 
elevation of the host, and at the benediction of the holy sacrament aAer 
veepers, as well as when the bishop first appeared. It was so dreadful 
that the bystanders were all in tears. The victims of the disease, above 
a hundred in number, seemed to fall into simultaneous convulsions without 
any previous warning. The noise was perfectly infernal. Within a radius 
of two yards I counted eleven. The greater number were young girls and 
women from fifteen to thirty years old. There was a child of ten, five or 
six old women, and two men. The bishop confirmed some of them, 
w*hether they would or no. As soon as he came in front of them they 
were seized ; but by the help of the gendarmes and some men who 
assisted he put his hands on them, even in the midst of their fearful 
maledictions. * Damned carrion of a bishop,* they said, * why dost thou 
come to torment us ? * They tried to strike and bite him and to tear off 
his episcopal ring (which we have heard was actually trampled under 
fcHJt). They spit in his face ; but it was noteworthy that when the bishop 
touched their heads in confirmation they sank down, and remaifaed in a 
stu[»or that seemed like deep sleep. During tlie sermon, when any one 
was seized with a convulsion, the bishop stopped, and making the sign of 
the crow, he said, * In nomine Christi tace et obmutesce.* The effect was 
invariably good. Near me was a young and pretty woman of eighteen. 
She had been niorried a year, and had been a mother for two months. 
After having been confirmed, lying in the arms of lier lather, lier brother, 
and her husband, who all wept bitterly, she critMl out, * Ah, damned 
carrion of a bishop, thou makest me depart. I who was so liappy in this 
body on the earth. How dreadful to have to return to hell.* Then, after 
a pause, * And I, also, 1 must go. 1 must leave this fair body, w‘here I 
was so well off. But when I go, I have five more, and among them an 
old devil. It is not to-day that they will depart.* I took the woman by 
her hand, and questioned her in Latin and other languages ; but she did 
not reply. The brigadier of the gendarmes having come forward to stop 
her talking, ‘ Ah, carrion of a brigadier,’ she cried, ‘ I know thee, thou 

art an unbeliever. Thou art a Thou an mine.’ The brigadier 

turned pale, and fell back. The gendarmes were all so terrified that every 
moment they made the eign of the cnm. 

1 atayed at Moraine until Monaeigneur lell, that is to aaj, tiU half- 
past six in the evening. The poor bishop was utterly dispirited. Two 
or three * poae^d^ca * were brought to him in the sacriaty, but he ocmld do 
nothing. On ny return I found one by the side of the road. 1 qoeationed 
her also in foreign language^ but she got angry, and replied hf a handAd 
of gravel, which she fimig in my foee, ulhng me that I only went onea a 
year to aad that 1 waa a busybody.” 
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The complete failure of episcopal influence threw the Goverznneni 
back on the help of medical science. Dr. Constans had, since his flrst 
visit, published a report, in which he held out hopes of cure if his advice 
were strictly followed. He was again commissioned to do whut he could 
for Morzine. Armed with the powers of a dictator he returned there, and 
backed by a fresh detachment of sixty soldiers, a brigade of gendarmes 
and a fresh cure, he issued despotic decrees, and threatened lunatic 
asylums, and in any case deportation for the convulsed. He fined any 
person who accused others of magic, or in any way encouraged the pre^ 
valent idea of supernatural evil. He desired the cur^ to preach sermons 
against the possibility of demoniacal possession, but this order could not 
well be carried out by even the most obedient priest. 

The persons affected with fits were dispersed in every direction. Some 
were sent to asylums and hospitals, and many were simply exiled from 
the Chablais. They are not allowed to revisit even for a day their homes 
except by very special favour. The existing health of the exiles is, of 
rourhc, not well known, but we have heard of many uho have attacks 
even now when they are far from Morzine. Four or five who were unfor- 
tunately kept togetlicr in an Annecy hos]iital, set on the chajilain, a priest 
who attempted to exorcise them, and ill-treated him nfler the fashion in 
which they had dealt with his bishop. 

Whether fear Inis helped to stay the 8j)iritual plague, as undoubtedly 
fear hcl|)ed to produce it, remains to be proved ; at present the urgent 
pressure put by the French Government on the people of Morzine seems 
to have scotched the snake. There have been no cases of convulsion for 
four montlis. The soldiers have been withdrawn, much regretted by the 
villagers, to 'whom they made themselves as agreeable as Dr. Constans 
hoped they would. As wo write the brigadier of the gendarmes is on his 
way back from Grenoble, whither he had gone to be decorated for his 
courage and good conduct. The maire and the special Government com- 
miaaioner find their time hang heavy for luck of frcsli cases of the 
hystero-demonopathy.'’ Visitors to tlie place, curious of information, 
are, we think, wisely discouraged ; quacks and charlatans are not allowed 
admission to the commune. Let us hope that this summer may see no 
fresh outbreak of a disorder so dreadful, in that it appears to ** kill the 
aoul even more than it weakens the l)ody. 

We netnl not point out the salient facts of our narrative, or discuae 
the various theories that have been invented to account for them. We 
have deaeribed no incident that cannot be compared and measured with 
phenomena recorded in earlier oenturiea. It is impossible not to see the 
reacmblance of the Moraine epidemic with the demooopathy of the 
fixteeoih century, and with tlie history of the Jansenist and Cevennoi 
oonvulminairea. Some of the &cls we have related are obeerved in the 
stale of hypnotism or nervous sleep with which phyuciana arc fiuniliar. 
Tlie halliictnalions of which we have given eome instances, are too cooBmon 
to setontsh oa. But the likeness of this epidemic to others that have beeo 
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observed, does not account for its symptoms. The resemblance of its 
phenomena to some already witnessed does not, after all, explain them. 
Can physiologists give the reasons for an insensibility that is accompanied 
.by such remarkable development of muscular energy ? Can they account 
for a preternatural acuteness of the senses ; can any physical explanation 
toll us why the moral marvel exists of virtue turning to vice, and piety to 
hatie'l ol* God ? 

We have repeatedly inquired of persons familiar with the events at 
Morzine, if there could be any want of good faith in the patients whose 
symptoms contradicted received medical experience. With one accord it 
is agreed that thei‘e is no sort of acting among any of those afflicted. 
Nothing can be more terribly real than the trouble that has befallen 
them. 

The medical opinions that have as yet been pronounced on the 
Morzine evil, seem to us remarkably vague. This harlequin malady 
unites symptoms of hysteria, epilepsy, mania, and gastric disturbance ; 
and yet some principal features accompanying usually each of these 
diseases are wanting. The excellent health of the possessed ” between 
tlieir seizures seems to point out that there is no great physical mischief 
at work. A physician reports of the women whose cases he observed, 
“ They were fat and fresh-looking, enjoying to the full their physical and 
moral laculties. It was impossible on seeing them to imagine the existence 
c»f the slightest illness. 

Had we space, it would be interesting to trace the strange influence 
of credulity on our perceptions. We have related facts that have been 
solemnly attested by grave persons of good faith at Morzine. Let not our 
it uders be startled if we readily admit that such of those facts as trench 
on the supernatural, might be proved on analysis never to have had any 
existence except in the minds of those who believed they witnessed them. 
Hut “ possession is not more curious as a disease than the existence of 
tpideiuic illusions, such as we believe broke out at St. M^dard among 
tiie Camisards of the Cevennes, and now at Morzine, when a whole popula- 
tion testifies to marvels. Has this frequent disorder of human perception 
been sufficiently examfined 7 We do not set down those who believe in 
spiritist and other marvels as knaves or fools, but as victims of a very 
common disturbance of the faculties that we think deserves serious atten- 
tion from all interested in the search of truth. We need not the Morzine 
evidence to remind us that nothing is less certain than any given obser- 
vation, unless the organs of observation be specially sound and in high 
training ; and to accept any fact as certain we must have other witness to 
it than that of oar s en ses- The Cbablais epidemic leads us into questions 
that ooDoem us deeply, for it not only exhibiu carious phenomena in those 
actttally convulsed, but it also warns us of the remarkable liability to error 
of our perceptions when they are swayed by foregone conclusions. 
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Bucaccio, in painting the almost ineffable horrors of the famous plague at 
Florence, could find no horror surpassing or even equalling that involved 
in the nearly universal abandonment of the malady-stricken husbands 
by the terror-stricken wives. In his mind, this was the most appalling 
feature of the terrible visitation. How great, then, the worth of the con- 
jugal tie in the estimation of the author of the Decameron ! How large 
the value he assigned to the tender offices of woman ! We turn to the 
DBcamtron itself, in which we find limned at full length a model wife, 
according to the writer’s notions of such a piece of perfection. Such a 
real domestic treasure, we are informed, is young and beautiful in her 
person, mistress of her needle, no man-servant waiting better at her master's 
iable^ no merchant better versed in accmtnts Well might he deplore the 
fiiglit at a season of calamity of personages so invaluable as the one thus 
described, so exemplary each in attending to the wants of her master and 
his guests during their festal hours, and discharging besides the onerous 
and iin|)ortant duties attached to the dignified office of niattre d’h6tel. 
A.t the approach of the plague the menial underlings ficHl by scores ; but 
the calamity only reached its height when the wife, the chief menial of 
all, the excellent attendant on the dinner-table, the accountant so useful 
in managing the household finances, imitated the base example, and took 
to her heels ns well. 

But do not let us fall ftml of Bocaceio tnitil we have ascertained there 
have not been others who — and perhaps in a less complimentary form — 
hare depreciated quite os mnch, not to say a great deal more, the merits 
of womankind. Goldastus tells a comical story of a certain abbot who 
held women and apples in equal arersion ; in aversion so great as that 
when travelling, if at any inn he had purposed to abide he met witli 
either, on no consideratioa would he stay, but insisted on proceeding 
forthwith on his journey. This reverend fatlicr, troubled, it is clear, 
with none of Bishop Coleuso’s scruples, could not foTgive Eve her delin- 
quency, and lAted her daughters for her sake, while the very instrument 
of her temptation shared in his abhorrence. However, as his priestly 
oemdition compelled him to celibacy, the Isdii^s of his time could afford 
to tneel Ua despicable prejudice with derisive contempt. The memory 
of Ere encounters much harder uwtge ai the hands exf the Ta)miidiil»» 
who deny alte^elher die was created out of the rib of Adam, aarigning to 
her an origin infinitely less honourable. If we are to credit the Rab- 
binical writers, the rib, after haring been extracted from the side of 
the ftither of all living, was suffered to remain unuacd for a time, and 
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excited the oupidity of a mischievous, malignant monkey, ivho watch* 
ing his opportunity, snatched up the prize and hurried oflP with it at 
express speed. The angel, whose business it was to have watched the 
treasure, and who was unfortunately caught napping, hastened at a 
terrible pace in pursuit of the audacious thief, but in vain ; the 
pilferer got clear oflf with his booty, leaving, however, his ungainly 
cauc^ appendage in the hard grasp of his pursuer : it was out of his 
tail, and not the Adamite rib, that, in the belief of the Jewish doctors, 
Eve was manufactured. 

No marvel, then, that the Jew Henderson met with in liussia should 
morning, noon, and night, have returned thanks to Heaven he had not 
beeu born a woman. Few would like to trace up their pedigree to a 
monkey ; still fewer to that ungainly member of his person to which the 
Talmudists relerred the origin of Eve. The philosophers of antiquity, one 
and all, held woman in slender esteem ; but it should be remembered that 
tliose who saw in her only a development of a fish, considered also that 
man, her hereditary lord and master, had himself also an ichthyc origin, 
and that his real progenitors were finny denizens of the great dee]). 
Heretics in the early ages of the Church W’ere found who dogmatically 
denied to woman the possession of the attributes of humanity, and affirmed 
that in reality she was nothing better than a brute beast, — having, like 
home brute beasts, such as the chimpanzee and the gorilla, a certain 
liideuus resemblance to mankind, with whom she had really nothing else in 
common. Such prevalence did this monstrous doctrine acquire, that, 
m the filth century, a council of the Church was summoned at Maoon, 
loi molly to condemn it and anathematize its supporters. But even in the 
council were divines to be found who gave to the abominable heresy a 
hort of qualified approval, contending, upon whnt grounds it is useless now 
to conjecture, that the salvation which came by the cross was limited to 
uioii alone, and that for woman Christ did not die. It was only after 
long and anxious debate, this pestilent dc>gmn received its fitting censure, 
bt. Augustine's notions on the matter may be inferred from the singular 
Opinion which lie maintains in his famous treatise De Civitate Deij where 
he contends that, at \he resurrection, womankind will be wanting, but 
that all who rise will rise as males. The great logomaoh of 'Hippo, it 
M known, was largely infected with the spurious Platonism of his time, 
and bis judgment on this subject was probably influenced in some degree 
hy the teaching of Plato, that man was created double at first, and tliat 
ihe aexea being aepanited, afterwards, by an irresistible impulse, were 
ever attempting to restore th^ primitive union ; woman, since her elimi- 
nation from man, having become inferior not only to him, hut even to the 
hmtiai cnMUtoft ifeelfr Arietotie, whom iboee misogynisU the Jews used 
to elaim aa a Jew*-an honour, we will undertake to asy, he never thought 
of. Mid never would hove desired-— is still more severe on the sex. 
W omen, in his belief, was a mistake altogether. She might never to 
Wt been permitted to disgrace the earth with her presence* Bhe was 
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an incomplete, unfinished, production altogether; a bungled piece of 
goods ; a discredit to mankind amongst whom she was cast. She was 
worse than useless ; she was positively mischievous. On certain days, if 
she was abroad, the atmosphere became tainted on her appearance, liquors 
became corrupted, the milk curdled, the cream acquired the flavour of 
verjuice, the melon withered, the mirror was sullied in reflecting her 
visage, sterility followed her footsteps, animals became mad on her 
approach, and the sight of her called forth a plentiful crop of snakes. 
Much of this rhodoraontade certainly is due not to Aristotle himself, but 
to his followers ; still, his hostility to woman is an ascertained fact, and his 
disciples only improved on the doctrine of their master. 

Amauri, a famous doctor of Paris, who flourished at the beginning of 
the twelfth century, was of these disciples the most renowned, and drew 
down on himself the censure of the papal chair, then filled by Innocent III. 
His own bishop, scandalised at his heterodoxy, convoked a synod and sum- 
moned him to attend and receive the sentence it should pass on him ; but 
Amauri died before the synod had concluded its deliberations. Resolved not 
wholly to be cheated of their prey, the assembled fathers decreed that tl»c 
cor|»se of tli(‘ scandal iser of woman should forthwith be exhumed, and 
publicly ditiggcd, with every mark of indignity, through the principal 
btreets of Pjiris — a decree which was executed in its fulness, greatly, no 
doubt, to the satisfaction of the fair Parisians, who must have felt their 
wrongs xcveng(*d, and their rightful position in the order of beings effec- 
tually vindicated by the extremely decorous proceeding. Amauri « 
<leath, and his post-mortem punishment, did not, however, put an end to 
Ids heresy. He lelt behind him numerous and devoted believers in his 
doctrines, and many of these, by order of the Council of Paris, were brought 
to the stake in 121d and duly roasted alive, that men sliould know the fair 
sex was not to be dupreeiated with impunity. These Parisian theologians 
were decidedly men of gallantry, as behoved them ; and had Goldastus's 
abbot lived in their days, they would, without doubt, have subjected him 
to tlic bapihne de feu^ and very likely, with that grim pleasantry which 
used oometimet to characterise ecclesiastics addicted to the use of the 
faggot in tlie suppression of condemnable opinions, they would hare 
roasted one of his detested apples along witii him. 

But conspicuous as was Parisian gallantry on tliis interesting occasion, 
it must not be forgotten that tluit antique code, the amtume de Pan's, 
reengnised that most ungallant dogma, cfti eoUt de la barbe esi la puissance : 
a dogma inTcdving such an indignity to womanhood at huge as to 
provoke the indignation of Madame de Thou, mother of the fiunous 
hiaioHan, who was accustomed to declare, yu'e/fs attrait voloiUim dwmi 
la moiim de earn bkn pomr pemveir krt homme — a dogma worthy only of 
llahommodan barbarians, who look upcm women with contempt aod 
boards with reverence. It is ibetr oonriciioo, as we read in the memoirf 
of the Chevalier d'Avoieux, that every separate hair of la barbs has an 
angel detached lor the sole and c^pedal purpose of its protection ; and so, 
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wben your MusBulman combs his beard and some hairs chance to be 
abstracted in the process, he considerately breaks each eliminated filament, 
and carefully buries it, in order that its guardian angel may at once 
iinderstand it has no further occasion for his services. What marvel, 
then, that woman with beardless chin (though Margaret of Parma boasted 
the possession of a majestic beard, and attributed to its infiuence much of 
the yjccess of her administration of the Netherlands) should be held in 
low esteem where the beard was believed an object of angelic care and 
solicitude. Van Helmont, as we know, viewed the matter in a different 
light, and considered that the beard was given to Adam after the fall by 
way of punishment, in order that he should look as much like a beast 
ns possible. 

The verdict of mankind in general has, however, gone in favour 
of the beard, and beardless woman has been the victim of the unfor- 
tunate prejudice. It had something to do, perhaps, with the opinion, 
long entertained and supported by authorities of the greatest eminence, 
that women arc naturally given to sorcery, and that a lamiliarity witli 
the magical arts is far more common among their sex than that of the men. 
Witches, say the misogynists, are infinitely more numerous than wizards, 
and they support their position by citing the testimony of Pierre Delanjere, 
of Bordeaux, the most celebrated WTiter on demonology which the sixteenth 
century produced, fertile as it was in writers of that description. And Jean 
BfKlin, the renowned publicist, certifies to the same effect, both these 
demonographs concurring in the statement that, when once a woman 
conies to an understanding with the devil, the most disastrou?; consequences 
may be expected. It was for this reason that, in early times in England, 
tlic few married clergy were view'ed by the mass of the people with mi.xed 
fear and dislike. Being married, jt was supposed that, through the 
agency of their wives, they were ^Kuliarly subject to demoniac influ- 
ence, and therefore disqualified properly to teach and guide their flocks. 
Arehttcdogists, by scores, have lieen puzzled to explain the notion which 
long haunted the public mind in this country that it augured ill for a 
matrimonial alliance if the bride, at the wedding, did not weep profusely. 
But the rationale of tlie opinion will not remain doubtful if we recollect 
that, according to the best authorities, no witch can shed more than three 
in succession, and those she can shed only from the left eye. The 
crtpious weeping of tlie new-made wife thus gave assurance to the hua- 
Und and his friends that she at least had not previously plighted her 
troth to Satan, and was, in spite of the proclivities of her sex, no conjuror. 
In aUer-tinies, the misogynists appear to have considered tears them- 
selves as instruments whereby sorceresses strove to exercise their dia- 
bolical arts, and realize their selfish purposes. In the drama we often 
find reflected the popular sentiment, and so it may not be out of place 
bere to remark thiu, in an old play, preserved in Dodsley’s collection, a 
painted doth— ccie of thoee economical substitutes for tapestry with which 
Mir aaeortors used to cover the nakcdneai of their wails (see 11. Hm. IV^ 
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act ii. 80* i.)— IS represented as having inscribed on it these slanderous 
lines : — 

Trust not a woman when she cries, 

For she’ll pump water from her eyes 

With a wet finger, and in faster showers 

Than April when he rains down flowers. 

Although one of the dramatis personas^ who is certainly no misogynist, 
very sensibly observes, on this doggrei, Ay but, George, that painted 
cloth is worthy to be hanged for lying,” there is no doubt it gave faithful 
expression to that vulgar prejudice against womankind to which, with all 
their mock gallantry, our ancestors were prone.* 

Whilst on the subject of tears, we may remark that the antipathy of 
the Jewish professors to women is oddly enough evinced in one of their 
glosses on the Book of Genesis. In this they contend that Abraham shed 
but few tears on the death of Sarah, inasmuch as she had grown old, 
and that, as a consequence, ho was not altogether sorry to get rid of her. 
That his tears were scanty, they conclude from the fact that the letter 
Caphf which is used in describing his weeping, is a remarkably small 
letter, arid, being a small letter, could only be used with propriety in th- 
description of a small thing ; and, accordingly, the thing described beiiv 
the W’ceping, that Aveeping must have been small, as the letter certainly 
isl In their own peculiar logic, these Judaical oisuists would beat 
Suaroa to shivers I Their misogyny here exhibits itself in an aspect more 
than ordinarily revolting, for it discovers a repugnance not merely to a 
sex, but CHix'cmlly to that portion of a sex rendered venerable by age, 
and whose very weakness should most |)owcrrully attract our symjjalliieH. 
It is significant that the reverence the Jews habitually pay to gray hair*!, 
and whicli forms a conspiemms element in the national character, shouhl 
be suspended wlu*n they shadow tfa#brow' of a woman. Head what thnt 
hearty “ true-born Englishman,” Paniel Defoe, writes about old w’omeii 
in his JWf If any whimsical or ridiculous story is 
told, ’lis of an oM w'oman. If any person is awkward in his business or 
anything else, he is called an old w'oman, forsooth ! Those were brave* 
days for young people, when they would swear the old ones out of their 

* An imsginstim rontribut<v to the Amliqmariam Brperkiry pnifesses to have di^ 
noveml eomowhat aiagoUr evidetioi uf tha raparior aallaniiy of oar early aneestor* 
over their imitiadiate aucirctaMirt, and the rerival of a raspect for woman in a still latri- 
ngr. ** I have uhicrvcd.*' he sajs» ** that on most of the engraved brass-plates 
o\ cr gra^’estonos, wheiw they rvpiwsont a mao and his wife, among the ancient one*^. 
the lady takes the right hand of her husband; but in th<iie of more modem dale, thf 

himhaiid lies on the right of his wifo.** The *** reason why of this ehange hr 
svpiains hy adding that ** when the high bcaMHua pnid lo tha iHr sax began to go o«t 
of foshion, the husbands eeiird the oppoitiinliy to aiwit ihoir snpariority, and thetr 
wires wem lemorid ftom the place of bonour which the mnlB sax for many yem^ 
mainlniiiad.** Sohseqnrnily, as he tells ns, this oatrifWMis wranf wms, fa easne 
degree, rednwse d . meing Ihm ^aO pnhlie addmaea lo a mixed amaalily of Keth sexes, 

till elxty years affi, eemmeneed, * Oentiemen and Ladlml* whHs, at p r es e n t (tMX 
II U ^LnilmnndQentlenm!*** 
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lives, and get a woman hanged or burnt, only for being a little too old, 
and as a warning to all ancient persons who should dare to live longer 
.than the young ones think convenient.” Singular, indeed, it is, that these 
scribes, conversant, no doubt, with their country’s history, should have 
forgotten that “ when,” to use the language of Alfred de Vigny, ‘‘ there 
were no brave men in Israel, Deborah arose I ” 

Earlier than the days of Martial down to the vSry present, the fool’s 
BTieer, the scoff of “ shallow jesters and rash bavin wits ” have been 
levelled at woman’s vanity, her love of dress and luxury, and preference 
of outward beauty to inward excellence. Lycoris, with her tinted cheeks 
— rouge-pots have been found at Herculaneum ; -ffigle, with her false 
teeth ; Poll a burying her wrinkles beneath a layer of bean-paste ; Galla 
retiring to rest, having deposited her uprohased charms and artificial 
loveliness in a hundred boxes : — ^gibes and^taunts like these have grati- 
fied the misog}mi8t’s spite in many an age. It is in vain to remind 
the snarlers that, from the remotest antiquity, the idea of goodness 
hns always associated itself with that of beauty, and that when the 
sculptor’s chisel and the painter’s brush have been called on to imago 
vice and wickedness, they have ever represented them under the guise 
(>f physical deformity and outward hideousness. To those conversant 
with the history of art, it is unnecessary to add that, both in classical 
and raedijeval times, the artist, in representing evil demons varying in 
the degree of their malignity and diabolism, ever figured the evilest 
spirit ns the most ugly. In this, surely we discover a sufficient reason 
that woman should not be indifferent to her personal appearance When 
Ha})tista Porta, one of the most learned men of his time, had to seek a 
patron to whom to dedicate his greatest work, he chose the Cardinal 
•1. D’Este, and chose him solely because of his beauty. See in what a 
sarcastic spirit Paradin, in his Chronique de Savoye, is careful to inform 
the world, to whom it mattered not ono jot, that a certain Greek duchess 
of Vienna was not only so dainty as to suck her food through tubes of 
gold, but so anxious for her complexion bb to bathe herself frequently in 
dew ! The harsh Earl ^of Shrewsbury was content enough to play tlic 
gaoler to Mary Queen of Scots, but was evidently annoyed at her favourite 
praetioe of taking a bath of wine. In what a tone of grave irony does 
Sir Francis Knollys write to the secretary Cecil — men with hearts hard 
a** the nethep»mill8tone — how the poor Queen, a fugitive from her rebel- 
1 k»u 8 subjects, and a suppliant of her deadliest enemy, concerned herself 
on her arrival at Carlisle with the important matter of her head-dress, 
how she “ praysed Mystres Marye Ceaton ” for being “ the fynest busker, 
that is to say, the dresser of a woman's licadc or hearc, that 

is to be seen in any countryc,” and how, “every other day hitherto 
*djc bathe a new devyce of head-dressyng ! ” We find a oertaiii cele- 
brated lady — Charlotte Elizabeth of Bavaria, second Duchess of Orleans 
"-^ectadly depreciating her own outward presentment, but who believes 
•he was in earnest? Writing in 1718, she thus pictures her person, " I 
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muBt certainly be monstrous ugly. I never had a good feature. My 
eyes are small, my nose sliort, my lips broad and thin. These are not 
materials to form a beautiful face. Then, I have flabby, lank cheeks, and 
long features which suit ill with my low stature. My waist and legs are 
equally clumsy. Undoubtedly, I must appear to be an odious little wretch.’* 
This enumeration of defects is too minute and exact to permit us to 
believe the writer accounted them as such, and the catalogue appears 
to us an elaborate piece of detestable affectation. Olivia, in the 
schedule” of her charms (Twelfth Nighty act i. scene v.), is equally 
depreciatory ; but Olivia had had too recent proof of the potency of her 
beauty to doubt its reality, and had, certainly, at the time she spoke, no 
intention that its reality should be doubted by her handsome auditor. 
Was this Bavarian princess one whit more candid? 

Women’s fondness for gauds and finery has not, of course, escaped the 
notice of censorious criticism ; and the instances of its malice in this direc- 
tion are as numerous as the leaves at Valombrosa. Ilarpsfield, a sour old 
monk and chronicler, that is a recorder of incredible legends and monstrous 
lies, tells a pretty tale of a certain saint, one St. Ethelreda, better known as 
St Audrey, who died of a swelling in the throat, and piously refers the 
source of her malady to her wickedness in early life, when she was mightily 
given to the wearing of smart necklaces. The crabbed old priest did not 
know that, originally, the necklace, or collar, was only a mar*k of rank 
or distinction, and afterwards was worn as an amulet or charm against 
disease, and that it should have brought on the mumps, as he pretends, 
is nothing better than a gigantic fib. Selden, a thorough misogymist, 
as became Ins Puritanical humour, and as his Ujcov llebraica suffi- 
ciently shows, has his fling at the sex, remarking that is reason 
a man Uiat will have a wile iJiould be at tlie charge of her trinkets, and 
pay all the scores slie sets on him. 11c that will keep a monkey, it » 
fit he sliould pay for the glasses he breaks.” Bunyan said nothing worse 
than this when he disabled woman s judgment by tlie remark — Such 
a thing way happen as Uiat the woman, not the man, may be in the right, 
hut ordinarily it was otherwise.” Even Herrick, the Englisli Catullus, 
whose omalory effusions resemble honey sweetened with sugar when cha- 
racterixing womankind, could say nought U^tter of it than that it is a 
sorry mixture of gtHKl and bad, gold and dross, worthineM and worth- 
Icaanesa, fur ao are his words to be interpreted : — 

lisam of me wlua woman is, 

Somethinx made of thread and thninune, 

▲ Bsere butch all and acme ! 
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It happened to the writer of this article, not very long ago, to find himself 
in the back parlour of a celebrated dog-fancier on the Surrey side of the 
river. His object was to purchase for a country friend the ugliest, and 
croBsest, and smallest bull-dog that could be got for money. The pro- 
prietor of the establishment, however, while professing to know exactly 
the kind of dawg that was required, admitted with great candour that he 
had none such in his possession. Propitiated by his sincerity, we consented 
to order from the bar — for he kept a public-house — two glasses of brown 
fluid, of the same price as sherry, one of which we devoted to wishing 
Mr. Napper health, happiness and prosperity. He sipped sparingly the 
other in acknowledgment of our politeness ; and we then fell into conver- 
sation. Among the other claims to distinction which our host possessed, 
he evidently ranked none higher than his intimacy with the celebrated 
Mr. Calcraft; a friendship which seemed to have had its origin in the 
remarkable circumstance that the first pair of Balmoral boots which ever 
clasped the trim ankles of Mrs. Napper W'cre fasliioned by that illustrious 
artist. Kejoicing at the opportunity thus presented to us of learning some- 
thing of that public functionary's tastes, habits, and manners in private life, 
we pressed the subject iuto detail. Mr. Napper disclosed to us many par- 
ticulars of his friend's life and character which seemed to show tliat he was 
by nature of a peaceful and unoffending disposition, but which do not con- 
cern the purpose of the present article. But a trait which does concern it, 
and one on which ^Ir. Napper laid great stress, was this : that the camilex 
w^as ** excellent company," and that you might drink witli him a whole 
evening without discovering his profession. We were a good deal struck 
with the observation, though less surprised at the reticence of the 
gentleman in question than at Mr. Napper's appreciation of it. For it 
Was quite clear that he did not connect Mr. Calcraft's habitual abstiuenee 
fW>in professional topics with tlie unpleasant nature of his avocatioiis. 
Far ftx>m this — he evidently saw in it but Uie modesty of a great mao, and 
the taste of a well-bred one, who dislikes talking about himself, or making 
much of such little services as he may liave been able to render to the 
Slate. Mr. Calcraft, in short, though under strong temptation so to do, 
never ** talked shop," and herein set on example to the world, on which it 
is onr present parpose to moralise. 

It is often said that be must be a veiy stnpid man who cannot talk 
^ about hiiuael^ and the truth which is exprem^d in this saying is tha 
hm mom tkeia is for your ordinary ^otist. And where half-a-danii 
f»<wpls of diCueat professions are assembled iopAer, the record of eaok 
TOL XL— -no. C4. ** 
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man’s personal experience is not unlikely to form the best kind of conver- 
sation of which the company is capable. Again, of course, when all the 
individuals of the party are of the same profession, it is onlj*^ natural they 
should talk about it, and their tajj^ will bore nobody. But when people 
denounce the habit of talking shop, thay moan something different from 
either of these supposed cases. They are thinking of the position of some 
one or two unfortunate outsiders in a circle of professional men who persist 
in keeping the conversation to their own peculiar interests, either careless 
if the strangers are entertained with it or not, or else taking for granted 
that what is interesting to themselves must of necessity be so to other people. 

To suffer under this infliction is one of the commonest of the evils to 
which humanity in society is heir. Who does not know the symptoms which 
announce its coming ? who has not made, in his own person, frantic but 
futile efforts to arrest its course ? Say you are at a dinner-party where the 
host and a majority of the male guests are barristers. While the ladies are 
present, some attempt at general conversation will, of course, be made, and, 
in proportion to the ability and general information of the company, will 
be successful. But no sooner have they disappeared, and tlie host bustlinp 
about towards the fire, has ohsen’’ed that it is a cold night, than Jones 
sees his chance even in tliis innocent remark, and informs his neighbour 
that he hopes it will be wanner to-morrow, when he has to start on 
circuit. Quid plum ? At that magic word every tongue is unloosed. 
Feebly you murmur something about tbo hard winter, or the skating, or 
the hunting. Your words are drowned in copious reminiscences of the 
bur mess, circuit jokes, and judieiul eccentricities. The demon of shop ” 
has taken the bit between his teeth, and you might as well attempt t(* 
make an angry woman hear reason as to divert the conversation into 
other channels, Tlte reader will, ci course, understand that W'e are ver>* 
far from meaning that barristers when they form the majority of a company 
ohmys conduct themselves in this way ; wo merely moan to recall by the 
reproduction of u few of its salient features what is Uie result when they 
do. Again, take a party of clerg}’men. You try to adapt yourself to your 
company by asking the reverend gentleman opposite, who looks as if he 
would like to talk, whether he has read the Bishop of Oxford’s last spoccli ? 
Before he has time to reply, Uie woid bishop ” has acted like a charm, 
and roused the train of ideas ever uppermost in clerical minds. ** Have 
you heard,” shouts a fresh-coloured curate, from one end of the table to 
tlm oUier, “ what our bishop aiud to little Chapters the other day abo'it 
that new schoolroom he wants to build at Puddlestone ? ** In vain you tiy 
back to him of Oxford; that prelate has excommunicated j/an for the 
remaindinr of the evening. Idly you endeavour to make your tormentor* 
turn and reml each other by raising the Colenao oontroven^ : in such a 
oompany as that there will probably be no readeis, and but one opinion, ot 
the work in question. No, it is no use ; and you resign ycmrself Ibr the 
next two hoars lo mild chaff of the dkieeian — to the pcdilios of die vestry 
and the sehodlrooai — to the deep-dyed deprav^jr of Grogging who wonH 
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mnke his waggoner go to church — and the still darker wickedness of 
Gallons, who takes his wife to the public-house. 

.In exclusively rural neighbourhoods, where the guests arc chiefly 
agricultural, the same nuisance m^y be looked for. At the very first 
pause in the conversation, afler the men are left alone, is sure to come 
the ominous question, “At Oatsbro’ last Wednesday, Mr. Mangold?*’ 
“ Yes, Mr. Wurzel, I were ; I didn’t see you.” “ No, I had to look at some 
l>enst. Do you know what old Furrows got for his barley ? ” And so on to 
ilic end of the third bottle of port. It is unnecessary to multiply instances. 
Military shop about “ knapsack drill ” or Miss Velox ; sporting shop ; 
theatrical shop ; even medical shop, the least cffTensive perhaps of any, are 
all pretty much alike in this one common feature : that all deal with the 
mere niechaniciil details of the respective professions which evoke them, 
and not ith those higher interests which make all professions akin, and 
;q)])eal to feelings and opinions which are common to mankind. 

Jf A\e turn this subject round, and look at it from the other ‘side, 
0 sh.Mll get n still clearer view of the true nature of the oftence. Why 
»'honld this kind (^f talk be called “ shop ” ? Doubtless the epithet was 
•jiven to it, in the first instance, as .«^iniple slang. But is there no deeper 
piojTitty in the application of it than belongs to a mediocre witticiam ? 
i>oo^ not the reader noAV see that the word “shop,” as applied to con- 
\trsation, hears exactly the same relation to a higher order of professional 
discourfec, as the shop proper bears to commerce in its best sense? There 
IS no disgrace in keeping a shop. It is a creditable and useful occupation. 
Ntitlier is tliere anything abstractedly unworthy in the barrister’s talk 
.dioiit Mr. Baron Boozer's last joke, or what a mess poor Mr. Duffin made 
‘'this first 1)1 ief. The bishops reply to Mr. Cliapters, and the iniquities of 
^‘logginH and Gallons, may be discussed with much practical advantage 
by an aa^emhlage of clergjrmen. The price of Mr. Furrows’ barley is 
instriiclive to the fiinner. And knapsack mid crinoline mix the %ttUe with 
tlie duJve Vfiy properly for the youthful subaltern. There is nothing for 
either lawyer, parson, soldier, or farmer to be ashamed of in discussing 
these respective subjects. But what they should be aslinmed of is the 
<*blrusion of these topics upon persons not conversant with ]>rofessional 
technicalities. And they deBer\'e the ridicule which has been very freely 
showered upon them, from all time, if they imagine that ever}' one outside 
of their own profession is dying with curiosity to know something of its 
^•oniiuon everyday routine. 

Professional conversation of every kind has within itself the capacity 
^f rising into a higher region, in which it liecomes more or less catholic, 
end touches, as wc have said, emotions common to mankind* 6ufc 
nobody ^er dreams of calling this kind of oonvermtion “ shop/’ Law, 
divinicyj^ yio military art, medicine, even sgnculliire have, ibr thmr final 
objects in which the whole human race is interested ; and am, 
whm u|«oo ■ luge icale of action, concerned with thoee phe* 

XMnem which are the fuel of rouMnee and poHiy. The deaeriptiaii of » 

24— S 
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battle by one who took part in it, or a criticism, say of the American 
campaigns by some general of recognized ability ; such professional expe- 
riences as the “ diary of a late physician or a clergyman’s recital of 
deathbed scenes and strange confessions, are as interesting to one man as 
to another ; and to call them shop would be absurd. These things illus- 
trate each profession in its great ends, not in its petty means ; as it exists 
for the good of the world, not as it exists for the profit or amusement of 
individuals ; in a character, finally, which is interesting to all men, and 
which may, therefore, always speak without fear of being tiresome. 

Having thus divided professional talk into the particular and the 
technical, which is shop, and the general and architectonic, which is not, 
it remains only to apply this distinction to a subject-matter we have not 
yet introduced, namely, literature. It is needless to say that none are 
more alive than literary men to the abomination of shop ” in other 
people. May we be allowed to add that they are proportionably blind to 
it in themselves. 

Literature has this advantage overall other professions, that the catholic 
clement in it is much larger than in any of them. It appeals to the 
whole world in a way in which neither theology, nor law, nor even 
warfare ever can. These, indeed, arc but the raw materials of Literature. 
She is above them all and includes them all. What was said of philo- 
sophy — Philosophta non est docirina sed omnium doctrimirum maitr — we 
nmy say of literature in its relation to other professions as sources of con- 
versational entertainment. These become interesting to the lay listener 
exactly in proj>ortion to the wit, eloquence, or dramatic power with which 
they are handled ; in other woids, in }»ro])oition to the degree in which 
the language emplc^ 3 ’cd show's the presence of those qualities wldch con- 
stitute the excellence of literature. 

With this 6Uf)eriority over all livals in the extent of tliat higher level 
over which she can range without descending to the juirely technical 
and uiecliauical, it might be expected, perhaps, that the follow'crs ot 
literature should he less tainted with the vice cf ** shoppiness ” than 
the meiubeni of any other proft^sion. Yet that such is not the co^e 
is evidpnt not only to all iwrsons who mix much in literary society, but 
to such as do but read the daily papers. It is to be feared, indeed, that 
what ought to have been the safeguard of men of letters, has in reality 
been the occasion of their falling ; we mean thih imperial character of 
Literature, which has seduced them into fancying that tlie world may be 
aa curious to know the most trivial details which relate to her, as the 
vulgar are to loam who blacks an emperor's bools, or designs a princess's 
bdanet But the truth is, that the popular inquisitiveness, even in regard 
to Iheae last paiticubrs, has dwindled much of late years ; while with 
lagaid to litesraiure, if it exists at all, it is literary’ men who hJ^e created 
it for their own apecial profit and advantage. But whether or not it be 
oonoeded that the appetite for thta kind of abop ** is general enough to 
make the fratifioation of it profiuhle, it cannot be maintained that the 
eKce of pnnrejor is hononraUe. If the demand exist, no matter faj whom 
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created, we do not go so far as to say that tlie supply of it is a discredit- 
able pursuit in the abstract. It stands in just the same relation to good 
literature as “knapsack drill” to the campaign of Salamanca; as Groggins 
and’Gallons to theology, as Boozer and DufEn to jurisprudence. If it 
really is so, that the world, which is so intolerant of all other shop, does 
like literary shop, we cannot, we say, blame those who talk and write 
it, any more than we can the followers of any other undignified but honest 
calling. It is not, strictly speaking, the loftiest position in the world to 
be taking down the guests names at a nobleman’s party ; but it has to be 
done, to please a certain portion of the public ; and though people might 
laugh at Jenkins, they never seriously blamed him. 

But the case is somewhat different if all this time the writers of 
literary shop have been mistaken, and the world is profoundly indifferent 
to the details which these gentlemen discuss. The exact truth on this 
jK'int it W'ould be difficult to arrive at. Common sense, however, would 
indicate — if wc allow that to be our guide — that the public interest in such 
matters must be confined to the case of great men. No doubt, if tho 
world hears that a new magazine is coming out, all who care for the fact 
care also to know that a Mr. Thackeray, or a Mr. Dickens, or a Lord 
Macaulay is going to write for it. But why they should care to be told 
that Brown, Jones, and Robinson, whose names they have never even 
heard of, arc going to be contributors, we cannot tell. Mr. Thackeray 
himself has described very well in Pendennis the class of men to whom 
Brown, Jones, and Robinson belong ; established literary workmen, 
known to the profession and the trade ; scholars perhaps and gentlemen ; 
men who WTite the greater part of what the public read in the review's 
and newspapers, but who arc themselves unknown, and care very little to 
be known. Is the world at large, then, really anxious to penetrate their 
obscurity, or is it persuaded, upon reading their names in print, that 
these arc certain distinguished persons of whom it hud been disgracefully 
ignorant, and is now tliankful to be cognizant ? Wc cannot say that we 
believe in either of these two suppositions. Wc will go further and say 
we think it very doubtful if the writers who drag such names into public 
believe it themselves.** Why, then, it may be asked, do they write it, and 
why do newspaper editors and proprietors print it ? In the first place we 
must remember that such intelligence fills up but a short space of those 
columns of miscellaneous news in which it usually appears. The com- 
piler of such articles throws in a good deal which does interest the 
public, and slips in these scraps chiefiy, we think, to gratify himself. 
For, secondly, it adds greatly to his own self-esteem, to be persuaded that 
the facts which he narrates are, whatever people may think, of real and 
permanent importance* If these men whose names be mentions are really 
great men, he too, may not, alter all, be such a small one. If the most 
trifling features of literature are worthy of pnblio record, there it hope 
Air himoelf. As he cannot, for obvioua reasons, enhance his own value hj 
Sticking down xhittm beneath hhn, be has recourse to just the opffoaite 
namely, to shoving up those above him. If a man only Are fket 
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high can be made to look bIx, a man only four feet high may perhaps be 
made to look five. Some such motives as ^hese are what we think do 
unconsciously actuate many of those writers to whom we are indebted for 
that well-known species of article which we need not describe at greater 
length. It is just the old story in another shape of the man who played 
the “ Cock ” in Hamlet, 

In assigning these motives for the production of a species of journalism 
which is now growing up like a rank weed in our literature, we are far 
from imputing any special weaknees or folly to those who concoct it. 
Clergymen or barristers would like, just as well as literary men, to write 
about themselves and the doings of their own small circles. But literary 
men have the opportunity, and they have not. And wc daresay, too, 
that many a literary “ correspondent *’ merely writes about these matters 
because he is accustomed to tiilk about them ; and for no 'worse motive 
than makes any other class of men in the world talk shop. But wliat we 
wish to impress upon the literary class is that such writing is shop, and 
just the same in principle as the parish talk of parsons, or the barrack 
talk of soldiers. All tlie&e relate equally to the mechanical routine — 'we 
had almost said drudgery — of the three professions ; and contain nothing 
either to please or to improve persons who are not already familiar with 
them. Among a parly of literary men seated round a club table, or 
enjoying a tavern dinner, such talk is natural, and j^erhaj's profitable. 
But what reason there is why they should rush out, write it down, and 
print it, which would not equally justify eurates, ensigns, or lawyers in 
rushing out and priuting theirs, wc defy any mau to wiy. In a word, the 
outside public cares not fur professional topics except when they rise 
above the lower level of the worksliop into that broader region where 
they are to some extent common property. In the case of literature this 
region is wider, nud extends lower than in the case of other ])rofe8sion8. 
But literature, too, like tlicin, has its mere inechnnicjil sphere, its ** shop,” 
in fact ; and this, we say, can be interesting only to the workmen. 

We suppose it would be im|>oshihle to organize a Calcrafl club. There 
are not, we fear, a sufficient number of geutlenu^n that w'ay inclined in 
the whole kingdom, for Mr. Colcraft ever to find himself in a company 
where an allusion to the gallows would not savour of egotism. That great 
mail accordingly has learned his lesson, and now, we ore told, never 
broaches the theme, even in hU cups. And yet there would be great 
fxctiae for him if he did. For the world ia cettaiuly more curious to know 
how great murderers die than how literary gentlemen live. And ^*our 
Newgate ooirespondent ** would, we fancy, be read with an avidity which 
no one of tlie whole tribe of Puffs " has ever yet succeeded in exciting. 
However, la Ihia exalted kind of shop diHw not find its way into print, the 
queation oeours if we could not daqienae w'ith what does. It cannot do 
much good; and it certainly doea aome harm. It either interema the 
piabUe net al all, or interests them only by appealing lo a silly coiiodigr. 
And il ta unfair to mm who, never having courted publicity, suddenly 
And it llinist upon them. 
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Modern French literature ia rich in works on Roman history. The passion 
of the French people for military glory, their worahip of success, their 
inclination for rhetorical display, give them, perhaps, a special interest 
ill tracing the career of the great conquering nation of antiquity, the 
founders of the mightiest of empires, most extensive in its sway, most 
induring in its ultimate effects. Within the last twenty years there have 
appeared the monographs of Prosper Meriinee on the Social war and the 
Conspiracy of Catiline ; clear, shrewd, and accurate, and disfigured by 
none of the straining for effect which is the bane of so much French 
writing : — the brief and rapid resum4 of Roman history by Michelet, quite 
as spirited, and almost as whimsical as his later writings on many other 
subjects; — the Roman history of Duruy, which, with a few sentimen- 
talisms and other sins against what we should call good taste, is really 
a consummate model of a compact and full epitome : — the very elaborate 
and deeply learned work of Champagny on the Caesars, warped unfor- 
tunately to a theory, and resolutely presenting to us the dark side, and 
iKithiog but the dark side, of an age and a people which deserve to be 
) t'garded on every side and in every light that history and philosophy can 
hhed upon them, — as a complement and counterpart to the Caesars of 
Champagny, the “ Tacitus and his Age of Dubois- Guebnn, whose theory 
:8 precisely the opposite of Champagny^s, and sheds, with equal learning 
and with eloquence only a little inferior, a gleam of rose-colour over every 
figure and every incident of the period : — again, the light and graceful 
bketchea to which Ampere has given the title of a History of the Romans 
at Rome,'* in which the existing monuments of the ancient city are made 
to tell, as it were, their own story, not without many a touch of modern 
|>olitical innuendo : — Ihe Roman Emperors " of Zeller, an essay, if not so 
brilliant and fefoipg tip g as some, more sound, perhaps, and solid than any 
of these lastly, the valuable Picture of the Roman Empire " with 
^bhich AmM^o Thierry has crowned the aeries of histories in which be 
hat more particiilarly traced the connection of the Romans with GauL 
From this work, which is a short sketch of principles and results, the 
English raider will collect a clearer idea of the working of the Roman 
character ff^Nu many oompletc and regular narratives. 

Hueh, at least, is the series of works upon this immortal theme whieb 
wur to our reooUection when invited to consider a new aocount of the 
epoch of Roman bistoiy, introduced by a rapid review of the 
wlicr caieer ef the Ba™" people. The Emperor of the Freacb, wheee 
hwig aimouurfd and much-expected life of Julius Canar is now at hut 
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before ub, can hardly have discovered a blank to fill up in the long array 
of works above referred to, though such is commonly the excuse of a new 
author when he ventures into the field with his contribution to the stock of 
our knowledge. He is more generally impelled really by a special impulse, 
by a special attraction to his subject, by a personal conviction that he has 
something of his own to say, and a mission to go and say it. The 
Emperor does not pretend to tell us what we did not know before. The 
facts of his immediate subject lie in a comparatively narrow compass, and 
have been marshalled before us in their order by all his predecessors in 
succession ; nor does he profess to combine these clearly, more graphic 
cally than others : but he tells us plainly that he has a theory to illus- 
trate, and he suggests to us in almost every page that he has a purpose to 
advance. 

The theory which the new life of Cssar is intended to illustrate is 
indicated more or less distinctly in various passages in the body of the 
work ; yet the preface is evidently put forward with a view of explaining 
it deliberately at the outset. 

Historic truth ought to be no less sacred than religion. If the pre- 
cepts of faith raise our soul above the interests of this world, the lessons of 
history, in their turn, inspire us with the love of the beautiful and the 
just, and the hatred of whatever presents an obstacle to the progress of 
humanity. These lessons, to be profitable, require certain conditions. It 
is necessary that the facta be produced with vigorous exactness, that the 
changes, political or social, be analysed philosophically, that the exciting 
interest of the details of the lives of public men riiould not divert attention 
from the political part they played, or cause us to forget their proridenfta/ 

misaion Let us take it for granted that a great effect is always 

due to a great cause, and not to a small one ; in oilier words, an accident 
insignificant in appearahee never leads to important results without a pre- 
existing cause, which has permitted this slight accident to produce a great 
efiPecL .... If, daring nearly a thousand years, the Romans always 
came triumphant out of the severest trials and greatest perils, it is because 
there existed a general cause which made them always superior to their 
enemies, and which did not permit pertial defeats and mielbrtanes to entail 
the fall of the empire. If the Romans, after giving an example to the 
world of a people oonstituting itaelf and growing great by liberty, teemed, 
after Caaar, to throw themaelvea blindly into slavery, it ia because there 
existed a general reason which, /atahty, prevented the Republic from 
returning to the purity of iu andent inatitutioni.'’ 

We have nu^ed in italiea the two paamgea which aagm here to otm- 
Iradlet each other, and to vitiate the whole of this reaaooing. It ia nothing 
new to trace the revohitiona of empirea to the agency of a Provideace which 
diieda them Ibr its own wiae and be n e fi cent ends; it is nothing new to 
disregard all the moral evidenoe of providential derign in Am eoodiiet of 
huinan afibiris and refer their iasuea to a blind Destiny (wFortone; ilknot 
alKigether unheard of even amoa^ writers of repute and pieleiidm to 
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philosophy and logic, to jumble the two theories together, and so ring the 
changes alternately, from mere caprice or carelessness, or for the indul- 
gence of a rhetorical fancy, upon both the one and the other, to confound 
providence with fate, God wdth fortune. This is precisely what the poet 
Lucan has done in introducing the same subject — the narrative of the 
fall of the Roman commonwealth. The poet was a disciple of the 
Stoic philosophy : he was nephew and pupil of a great master of that 
school of thought ; he was versed in the logic of the declaimers, and his 
mind was stored with all the abundance of their figures and illustrations. 
He was a man of genius, an enthusiast, a fanatic, a great rhetorician if not 
a great poet ; hut he never bore the character of a great reusoner ; and of 
the causes he assigned for the terrible revolution which he undertakes to 
describe in immortal verse, the first is precisely the same confusion of fate 
and providence that is here repeated to us: — 

Invida fatorum series, summisque negatvm 
Stare diu, niinioque graves sub ponderc lapsus, 

Nec sc Roma ferens. 

It was the act of destiny, a hard and hapless law of which no account 
can be required, which suffers not anything to grow too great upon earth ; 
the same destiny which, by and by, will destroy the whole worlds and 
reduce all things again to chaos. Then follows — 

In se magna ruunt : kune numina rebus 

Crescendi posuerc niodum. 

Destiny is here transformed into deity, fate has assumed the name of pro- 
^ idence ; and this providence lapses again, in the next line, into a capricious 
fortune, which takes a spiteful pleasure in thwarting human power itself, 
and will not suffer so sAveet an enjoyment to fall to the lot of mortals 

Nec gentibuB ullis 

Commodat in populum tcirsc pelagiquc potentem 
Invidiam fortuna suain. 

The poet has bestowed upon his thesis some rhetorical embellishment, 
which is lacking to the severe prose of our philosophical historian ; but 
the confusion between fate and providence is the same in both. 

When the preface proceeds to illustrate this theory by particular 
examples, the purpose of the work that is to follow is immediately 
revealed. The preceding rcmaiks sufficiently explain the aim 1 have 
in view in writing this history. This aim is to prove that when Provi- 
dence raises up such men as Ctesar, Charlemagne, and Napoleon, it is to 
trace out to peoples the path they ought to follow ; to stamp with the seal 
of their genius a new era ; and to accomplish in a few years the labour of 
centuries. Happy the peoples who comprehend and follow them t woe to 
ihoee who miaonderstand and combat them I They do as the Jews did who 
emcified their llesaiah ; they are blind and culpable : blind, for tli^ do 
M aee the impotence of their efforts to suspend the definitive trinm^ of 
iood ; culpable, Ibr they only retard progress, by impeding its prompt and 
^tful a^catton.** 


24— fi 
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If we paused to criticize the reasoning of this passage in which the 
introduction of the sacred name seems wholly irrelevant, as well as ofTen- 
sivQ, at least to the taste of English readers, we might perhaps ask how, 
in any case, the blind can be culpable for their blindness. Of those who 
crucified the Messiah it was distinctly said, Not seeing, they did not see.” 
They shut their eyes wilfully to facta» which were patent to them, and, 
therefore, their sin remained ; but if the providential mission of the great 
human triumvirate was so equally patent and palpable, the culpability of 
their opponents should be inferred, not from their being, as the writer 
here says, blind, but from their refusing to see what was so plainly 
obtruded upon them. 

Nor does the confusion of thought end here. If Caesar and Charle- 
tnagne and Napoleon were really raised up by a manifest Providence 
to effect certain ends which it was culpable in their contemporaries to 
ignore, at what period in their respective careers was this revelation actually 
made ? Were the Romans bound to recognize the mission of Ciesur 
from the moment that he dehed the dictator, or restored the trophies of 
Marius ? Were the Saxons blind in disregarding the intimation conveyed 
by their bloixhtained fields and smoking villages of the mission of Charle> 
luagne to establish the church universal ? Was the appointed overthrow 
of feudalism, and the new dispensation of the civil code, foreshadowed to 
every plain man’s conviction by Napoleon’s victory at Marengo, or Ins 
repulse before Acre ? 

It may be now an accepted tiiiih lliut the author of the coup d'etat 
the saviour of society ; but if he had suffered the common lot of unsuc- 
cessful rebels at Strasburg or Boulogne, would mankind stand convicted 
of ciilpabK blindness in having acquiesced in his execution ? 

The confusion of tliought at which v\e here glance for a moment 
seems indeed to be cliaracteristic of die work generally. But it serves 
a purpose, and may not be wholly unconscious. The purpose of this 
remarkable book — for such with many literary and moral defects it 
undoubtedly ia^ia to explain and defend the career of the two Napoleons, 
and more especially of the later one, by its suggested analogy with that of 
JuUua Craar. From the momfot that the present Emperor of the French 
pre&rred hU claim to supreme power from his descent from his imperial 
uncle, the marked similarity of his ixisition to that of Oetavius, the 
nephew of the great Julius, and heir of his forcunea, arrested universal 
attention. That it was paramount in Louis Napoleon’s own oonsideration 
wc can have no doubt. The tide of Saviour of Society with which his 
dattereri greeted him, and to which he so complacently listened, was the 
direct applioatioii to biro of the tribute of grati^ul enthuaiaain which the 
Boroans latriahed upon the protector of the Senate, the people, and the gods 
of Koaie. A change, howerer, has come over die dream of the new 
Auguatna. The ohatihate xefurol of the Viigils and the Ltvya, the 
Laroanioea and the Thim’ ^ the restored empire, In erobelliab the oaairt 
ef their expectant aoTereigt, has peiauaded him perhapa that it is idle to 
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anticipate a rerival under his patronage of the characteristic glories of an 
Augustan age ; while at the same time the military renown which he has 
legitimately acquired by the successes gained ‘'under his auspices*’ in 
.Mexico and the Crimea, and under his direct command in Italy, have 
taught him, as we imagine, to look with some disdain on the prototype 
whose genius was eminently peacehil, and whose personal courage was 
dubious. Accordingly, it is pretty clear from the book before us that the 
Emperor wishes us to regard him as the analogue in modern history not 
so much of Octavius as of Julius Caesar himself. He intrudes himself 
into the place which was before supposed to be sacred to the first, and 
him whom we used to call the Great Napoleon. We have presented to 
us a sort of dissolving view, in which the person of the founder of the 
dynasty is insensibly displaced by that of his successor, like those inge- 
nious transformations of statuary which wc witnessed the other day in 
the magic halls of the Polytechnic. Not, however, that the first Napoleon 
IS to be altogether obliterated and extinguished by the substitution of his 
hurccssor in his room. Koman history has fortunately provided us with 
another analogue for him. Julius CsDsar, too, had an uncle, and that 
uncle was no less than the great warrior, Caius Marius, the vanquisher 
of the faithless Jugurtha, the saviour of Pome from the Cimbri and the 
I’eutons ; the ruler of the republic through seven consulships, without 
the name, but with all die power of a king or a dictator ; the assertor 
oi' great democratic principles, and oppugner of patrician privileges, the 
jiiangurator of a new era of popular sovereignty ; finally, we may add, 
as a {mrallel of our own, the refugee of u cruel fate and an ungratefiM 
conspiracy, who sought a last asylum, " like Themistocles,” on the shore 
of ‘‘ Caithage.” If then the Emperor feels it his destiny now to put off 
the robes of Octavius, and assume the sword and corselet of Julius, he has 
not left his illustrious uncle out in the cold, but ho provided him too 
with a prototype of adequate merit and distinction. And in so doing, he 
leaves the niche of the more fortunate Augustus to be filled hereafter, 
under more suspicious circumstances, by a descendant, not, we sincerely 
hope, a collateral one, of his own. 

Of the way in w^hi^ this parallel between Csssar and Napoleon, the 
elder or the younger, is suggested throughout this volume, many instances 
have been produced by the band of reviewers, under wiiose pen it baa 
fallea during the last fortnight. There is none more prominent, or, so to say, 
audacious, than the exhibition of a pretended portrait of the Boman, 
idealised not from any one bust, or from any comparison of various busts 
of Cttar, but from tlie artist's conception of the archetypal Napokonio 
tountenanoe. It is neither Cesar nor the elder Napoleon, nor the 
younger, but something of nil, not without a strong dash of Talma, 
^'adoubtedly it is a very fine figure, and if ever it is actually realised jti 
the flesh, we should perhaps be ready to admit that those who do not UX 
4awn and wemhip it are blind and culpable. At peemi, however, the 
repoMnlatioii to us cf the Napoleonic idea, so much iiriam 
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than any of its historical incarnations, serves only to remind us how fer 
the heroes whom we are invited to admire, have fallen short of the 
celestial avatar which may yet be expected to crown the edifice.” 

It is curious indeed to think that any man’s vanity should so besot 
him as to make him think, as in this case is but too apparent, that his 
personal estimation is enhanced among his fellow-men by this coaxed or 
forced assimilation of himself to any great man whatever. Is human 
nature really so fi-ivolous as to be thus deluded? Are the French 
people in particular, so shrewd in detecting absurdities and self-deceptions, 
the slaves of this trifling pretension ? Did Julius Cessar try to fancy 
himself, or to make others fancy him, like Marius, or even like Alexander ? 
No. It is the fact, and it is to the point to mention it, that iUwas not an 
uncommon vanity among Eoman conquerors to assimilate themselves to 
the Macedonian hero. Lucullus thought himself like Alexander, so did 
Pornpey, so did Crassus. Even Augustus, it is said, was not indisposed 
to the flattery of those who likened him to the champion of Western 
civilization in the face of Oriental decrepitude. But Ctesar never. In 
the perfect simplicity and absence of self-consciousness, which seems more 
perhaps than any other quality, to raise him above other heroes of history, 
Ccesar thought very little of himself, and least of all in comparison with 
any one else. Once indeed, it is said, he contrasted himself with Alexander, 
when it was brought to his mind at how early an age the Macedonian had 
established his glory, and that he himself, then mature in years, had as yet 
done nothing — neither served a consulship, nor governed a province, nor 
commanded an army. He contrasted, he did not compare himself. Even 
Augustus, who had, no doubt, many vanities and weaknesses, never 
dreamed of comparing himself with Caisar. He, too, looked to himse’f 
and relied on his own resources ; looked forward to what he should do 
himself, not backward to what another bad done before him ; he drew his 
inspiration, and the w*ord is hardly too strong for the impulse to adminis- 
tiation and constniction which animated him, from his personal examination 
of society around him, and accordingly he left a name, widely different in 
the ideas it raises in us from that of Cscsar, but not less suggestive than 
CieMir's, of an era in human history. 

When a lx>ok is put before us written by a personage so prominent 
in the drama of life, and about whose moral and intellectual cha- 
racteristics we are naturally so curious, the first reflections which occur 
to us will, of course, refer to the author personally. But we will not 
suffer ourselves to be diverted any longer from glancing at least — which 
is all we propose at present-— at the literary pretenskms of a histoiy 
which, notwithstanding the peculiar drenmstanoea attending its pnbli* 
caltOD, claims to be judged primarUj on purely literary grounds. Lei 
us put the emperor aside, and regard merely the author ; let os shesthe 
the sword and veil the soeplre, and look aimply at the book. We say 
at once that the work, as an indiemtion of iutelleetual power, is a very 
remarkable one. We do not say that the llistofy is a good one. The 
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greater part of the Tolume before us is deroted to a succinct history 
of Rome down to the era of Julius Cesar; the latter part commences the 
biography of the hero, but does not carry it beyond the period of Cesar’s 
consulship, or the early years of his yet incomplete and undetei*mined 
career. We do not say that the histoiy is a good one. In the first place, 
it is utterly, we had almost said ostentatiously, uncritical. Except on one 
or two points of very little importance, such as the settling of a date, there 
is no attempt to weigh conflicting evidence, to eliminate bad or dubious 
authority, to divine the truth of facts from the fragmentary hints which 
the wreck of time has left to us. There is no appearance of acquaintance 
(ven with the sources of doubt and suspicion about the whole of the 
earlier andjnuch even of later Roman history which have been opened to 
ns by the acuteness and criticism of modern inquirers. Niebuhr figures 
in these pages as a learned German,” along with Drumann, both learned, 
no doubt, but their respective learning bearing as much relation as that 
c*f Macaulay and Sir Cornewall Lewis. Of this last “ learned English- 
man,” who thought as deeply as he read, and of the questions he has raised 
regarding the credibility of Roman history for the first three or four 
centuries it pretends to illustrate — questions which no historian of Romo 
has henceforth a right to pass over — the writer seems altogether unoon- 
seiouH. Mommsen, who also figures as a learned German,” should have 
taught a later writer on these subjects either to omit the early history, 
and especially that of the so-called “ regal period,” altogether, or to produce 
his reasons for venturing to treat it at all. Can it be, we are tempted to 
ask, that there was a parallel to be suggested, which the author could not 
prevail upon himself to discard ; a parallel between the regal, the 
republican, and the imperial periods of Rome and those of France 1 Was 
it necessary for his theory to show from the presumed example of the 
ancient commonwealth, that the old French monarchy bad its mission and 
its destiny; that in the fulness of time, progress and society demanded the 
substitution for it of a republic, and that the republic was fated by 
Providence ” to give way in due season to that which, in both cases, was 
to be the crown and flower of civilization, the empire ? “ Rebus humanis 

iiicst quidam orbis,” said the fatalist Tacitus ; and in this instance, as in 
so many others, the imperial author of this histoiy embraces the same 
conclusion, and is at pains to show us the wheel in operation, whether it 
runs or slides or jumps in its progress. 

Again, in the political remarks which are here and there interspersed 
«kth the narrative, the political moral with which a chapter u generally 
there is aometimes a want of logical consequence which is elmoat 
BBOftifytng. In chapter iv. of the first book, under the title of ^ Mediter- 
prosperity,” we are presented with a aunrey of the material 
P*'o*pcrily and reaoorcea of the oountriee around, and the t a l a ii d a withie 
^ basin of the great inland aea which was the centre of the Oieak 
Kcman world. Such a aunrey deaerred to hold m promifunt plaee 
m any tiutarj of Room; aod Arnold, if we remember i%ht, in Us 
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biography of Augustus, had giren a more general and a more graphical 
sketch of the same subject. Napoleon goes into it more particularly, 
enumerating the cities, specifying the products, estimating the military 
and naval resources, gauging the commercial advantages of every country 
in succession, without, we must add, any discrimination of the writers 
of various ages and various degrees of authority from whom he derives 
his information. Carthage and Egypt in the south, Spain in the west, 
Italy and Greece northward, Asia Minor and Syria eastward, pass in 
review before him, and in every quarter he notes undoubted signs of 
human energy and progress, whether indicated by Josephus or Strabo, 
by Pausanias or Dionysius of Halicarnassus. 

The natural reflection, as it seems, from this survey, an<^ the obser- 
vation of the decline, more or less marked, in the prosperity of every one of 
these countries, compared with other outlying members of the human 
family, would be, that the gr^t concerns and interests of the world aie 
now carried on a vast and a distant theatre, not on an inland sea, however 
large, but on the ocean that surrounds the continents ; that, as the world 
fills up with population, its business becomes, and will continue to become, 
more and more world-wide and universal. The globe is turned inside 
out ; the activity of the world is e.xcrted on its outer margins, not in 
its interior basins. It is not likely that the shores of Carthage and 
of Spain will ever again be the scene of such commercial intercourse ns 
distinguished them in the early period <»f Greek and Koman history. But 
the eye of the Emperor glances irom the southern, the western, tlu* 
northern sliores of the great French lake, and fastens upon the eastern ; 
beholds there certain very patent signs of decay and decrepitude, and 
exclaims, — “ The remembrance of such greatness inspires a very natural 
wish, namely, that henceforth the jealousy of the (ireat Powers may no 
longer prevent the East from shaking off the du^t of twenty centuries, and 
from being born again to life and civilization ! The jealousy of the Gre^it 
Powers ! As if a decline which has dated from about dAecn hundred 
yearn ago was to be attributed to the modern theory of tlie balance ol 
power two oenturies old 1 Surely this is the vapid and aimless remark 
of a tired sehoolniaster on shutting his class-book for the day ! And yet, 
in ihe mouth of the masUsr of thirty legions, it may indicate a policy and 
a purpose. 

Nevertheless, the book is a remarkable one. It gives evidence of long 
and patient study, of oomprehensive grasp of mind, persevering research, 
■teedinem of aim. There is no traoe, as far at we can judge, of any 
(Special eramming Ibr the purpose. It bears, we think, unmistakable 
tokens of beiug the genuine worit of the author whose name k bears— 
beeie, at Icoat, in the prefime, for Ihe mi^^esty of empire, perhaps, does not 
aUow it to appoar on the ttlie*pitg«- b preeenta no appesaranoe of being 
oompDed from the hims of firfoodiy ptofeasors, or the colleciione of hiied 
asoraftarien It betrays no imitotion of, or oompetition with, any rival 
Uiloriograplm k suggesls the working of the severe ementiBc mind 
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of Italy, rather than of the brilliant theoretical genius of France. The 
author imposes a strict restraint upon himself, allows himself no pic- 
torial effects, indulges in no general views and wide speculations, 
marshals his facts in close array, devotes page after page to statistical 
details, rejoices in tracing the development of the Roman power in the 
names and situation of the colonies, in the distribution of its forces, in 
the increasing numbers of its population returns. The history might 
have been modelled on the author’s conception of the Rationarium 
Imperii, the Imperial calendar which Augustus elaborated with his own 
hand, and bequeathed as a heirloom to his successors. The style is grave,, 
compact, transparent, not unlike the style of Coesar himself in his Com- 
jnfntaries. It is the style of a man who feels himself superior to the potty 
vanity of the rhetorician, whose aim it is to instruct his reader, but who 
does not condescend to entertain him. It is the style of a monumental 
inscription, and seems to challenge the regpd, not of contemporaries, but 
of a late posterity. If such ideas as these have been in the Emperor’s 
mind, we think that ho has not been unsuccessful in giving effect to his 
(onception of the place in literature which is appropriate to his position 
111 })olitics. 

It is not till we have gone through two-thirds of the volume that we 
arrive at the hero himself. The history of Rome has been made to lead 
up to him. The constitution of the Commonwealth has been carried 
thiom^h centuries of conquests, shaded by occasional defeats, and the 
liuit of corruption and decay has been traced to seeds sown under the 
kings, and germinating, in their healthiest vigour, under the Republic. 
Ihit Roman civilization has become over-ripe, the law of its development 
liiis been accomplished. The Republic has become impossible. It is time 
I ) inaugurate the Empire. In this conclusion we are fully disposed to 
But the present volume carries the life of Caesar no farther than to 
1 iH consulship, through the first stages only of his attack on tho ruling 
urihtocracy. His views and plans are hardly yet patent to the general 
obsen er. It is easy to over-estimate the definiteness of his aims at this 
early period ; and the author seems, perhaps, inclined to over-estimate 
It. But we cannot spSak conclusively on this point till the later volumes 
of the work are before us; and it will be more interesting to the 
reader, and more respectful to its illustrious author, to defer our 
remarks on Csesar's policy, and on the view he takes of it, together with 
the compariaon he suggeeto between it and' hie own, till the wbolg is 
t ^mpleted. 
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^ dfardtnat 

BY A PROTESTANT. 


In the winter of 1830-31, the Britiah Catholics were represented at Rome 
bj Cardinal Weld, of the Welds of Lulworth Castle. His Eminence Was 
an English country gentleman, of the simplest manners, of no literary 
pretensions, of liberal politics, as were indeed all his Catholic countrymen 
in those days, and delighting to do the honours of the Eternal City to persons 
in any way connected with his family and home. It was to an intimacy 
of this kind that 1 was indebted for my introduction to the Collegw 
Ingltse^ at (hat time presided over by Dr. Wiseman. Among the 
students under his care was a young cousin of the name of Macarthy, with 
whom I soon formed a lasting friendship, and thus I was brought into 
frequent relations with the Rector of the College. These two men, 
Cardinal Wiseman, Catholic Archbishop of Westminster, and Sir Charles 
Macarthy, Governor of Ceylon, have passed away within a few months of 
each other, the younger going first; each having done, in his separate 
walk of life, that which is a man's first duty — to use the talents given to 
his charge for what he believes to be a right purpose and honestly to win 
the respect and regard of mankind. 

Tliere was then in the English College the fresh recollection of the 
grateful jubilee* that bad been held to celebrate the political emancipn> 
lion of the C^itholics of Great Britain by the long efforts and frequent 
■aorifioes of the Liberal party in Pailiamcnt ; and Dr. Wiseman was 
looked upon with little good-will by those who were content to base the 
apiritual and temporal govenunent of the world on a relation of absolute 
authority and obedience* He had withdrawn his pupils from their 
atlendanoe on the lectures at the Jesuit Collie ; and it was rumoured that 
Pope Gregory had by no means maintained the amicable feelings which 
had been manifested towards him by Pope Leo, his fast friend and 
patron. However that might be, Dr. Wiseman pursued an independent 
oouiae 01 action, and impressed on all who came within the more intimate 
airoie of hit acquaintance, his sincere desire to reconcile the liberties of 
lilsraUiro and soienos with a retpeolful recognition of his ecclesiastical 
posirion* 

His lilh and education had been aomewhat cosmopoUtaiL Some 
Oennaa liansialor of Us J/sn» had deacrihed him ia one many- 

lyUabled word as the—** FrofflMm4rtsh-fiuaUj-desoeiided-m-S|iam*bocii- 
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in-England-educated-in-Italy-coiwecrated Syrian scholar ; ” but he showed 
;no inclination to merge his British nationality in his sacerdotal or 
scholastic character. His conversation ran mainly on subjects of English 
literature ; and his greatest pleasure was to converse with his intellectual 
fellow-countrymen. He encouraged those tastes and habits among his 
pupils, as far as was consistent with the practices of a Catholic seminary. 
The books which were read aloud, according to conventual custom, during 
the noontide repast, were usually our British classics; and I remember, 
on more than one occasion of this kind, listening to a novel of Walter 
Scott’s. Dr. Cullen was at that time the rector of the Irish College ; but 
although I have met the future Catholic Primate of Ireland on high-days 
in the Hall of the Collegio Inglese^ there was little intercourse between 
the two establishments, and apparently no close intimacy between the 
heads. The two bodies always walked separately in processions at 
great church ceremonies ; and I am not aware that any of my English 
fellow-countrymen ever received such a tribute of fervid admiration as 
was paid to their Irish comrades, while, in their due turn, they were 
bearing aloft the Holy Father through the colonnades of St. Peter’s 
at the festival of Corpus Christi, when a young English lady having 
e.Tclaimed, Oh, papa ! do look at those handsome young priests ; did 
you ever see such fine eyes ? ” was dreadfully shocked by the answer of 
one of them, in an unmistakable accent — “ Thank you, Miss, for tho 
compliment.” 

Another Irish ecclesiastic, however, Dr. McIIale, Bisliop of Killala — 
Hcemed more familiar with the inmates of the Collegio Inglese ; perhaps 
from the very contrast of his character to that of the scholarly and cour- 
teous Dr. Wiseman, who used to watch the various demonstrations 
of his Hibernian zeal with considerable interest and amusement. That 
]ici8istent nationality — which during his long career as Archbishop of 
Tuam has not only alienated Dr. McHale from all social intercourse with 
the representative of British power in Ireland, but which has caused him 
to Include in one sweeping denunciation the fiercest acts of old oppressors 
and the most benevolent efibrts of modem legislators — ^the ‘thorough* 
Strafford and the gentle Carlisle — had remained unaffected by the posstre 
political attitude which was then the habit of the Boman Court — though 
oot yet elevated into a doctrine — and refiised to surrender an iota of his 
rights of resistance to civil authority. The example of Poland, just then 
succumbing after an heroic struggle to the oolosaus of the Nottb, not only 
without the active ^mpathy of the Papal power, but with the distniet 
mjunetion to her e^etiasdes to submit humbly to the schismatio 
oenqueror, waa not calenlated to assure the indepradent spirit of the 
Cehic prOtOB, who might andcipote a period when British diploma^ 
mil^ltiini against the Irish Catholic Church even her own aptritoai arms, 
•ad c oeree her to tftwdience by ultnunonUne aid. A resnlt at that Hm 
^ tto mmmHm impsobable : for who then dreamt of Iho poUtlOil d eel hiy 
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of Italy, which was quietly approaching to its dawn? Who then caied 
to» trouble the pleasant somnolence of Art and Antiquity, in which the 
princes and peoples between the Alps and the sea reposed, with any 
more serious agitation than a commentary on Dante, the merits of Santa 
Filom^na, or the respective claims of the mature Pasta and the youthful 
Grisi ? Happy days those for the tourist, whom no one troubled about lii^ 
opinions or his religion — for the archaeologist, who looked on Italy as an 
inexhaustible necropolis, and found it so — and for the collector, to whom 
every day noble poverty surrendered treasures of Art and curiosities of 
history at a moderate cost, with giallo antico not exhausted, and Consti- 
tutions undiscovered 1 

Yet, although the Protestant visitors of the English College were 
perfectly secure from any intrusive proselytism, and the only influences 
of tlie kind brought to bear were fair controversy when challenged and 
amiable inducements to see all that was best and most striking in 
the practice and symbolic action of the lioman Church, there was no 
concealment of the special interest attached to the circumstances and 
conduct of recent British converts. A Cornish baronet, far advanced in 
life, had not only lately professed himself a Roman Catholic, but, at his 
urgent desire, liad been ordained a priest. The deepest anxiety 
expressed as to his first performance of his mystical ofHce; and it ^Yas 
liitiled that a more than natural power of retentive memory was vouch- 
safed to him on the occasion. The son of Earl Spencer, who afterwards 
becanie notorious oi Brother Ignatius, was at that time a resident in the 
oollego, and his first sermon in the church set a[)art for the service.s oi 
the English Catholics, excited an intense interest among the students ; and 
here, too, the success, though not very apparent to us curious Protestants, 
was a subject of much thankfuliioss. In all such matters Dr. Wisemsu's 
interest was always aflectionate and judicious, and never provoked any 
Mmse of extravagance in the outsiders. 

Soon after the French Revolution of I8o0 a remarkable company of 
Frenchmen arrived at Itome. The Abbe Lamennais, whose pevious and 
future career 1 may assume to be generally known, came to demand 
justjoe of the chair of St. Peter against the throne of the bourgeois 
Gaiiiean king. His enterprise of opening the public education of France 
to the free oompetition of the Chur^ had been arrested by the law; and 
his young oollosgiie, the Comte de Montalcmboit, had just commenced 
bis stiango and varied public life of distractod opinion and irreconcilable 
by an eloquent and fraitlew defence of the cause at the bar oi 
the (Hmukrt den Pain* These two remarkable men were accompanied by 
Ihn AIM de Oooit and M. KiOi now welUknown throughout Europe »» 
the graeeful and pions h isto ri a n of Cbristimi Art. Lamennais, like 
Dr* WieenMUiv had reoeivod Pope Lao the TweUUi'e intellectual sympath) 
and hoomiimUe protection, and the anibor of the Emd ser 
wna known to have been deaignated at that lame ibr the kigbett dignities 
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of the Church : but another spirit now predominated in the Roman Court, 
{ind he and his lieutenants were received with more than coldness and 
disregard. It did not, perhaps, become any non-Catholic to judge the 
causes of this policy. It certainly appeared to the casual observer that 
the dominant motives of the actors in these scenes were the disinclination 
to quarrel with the representatives of a successful revolution in France, 
and an indistinct dread of the large and popular basis on which the Abbd 
Laniennais was content to rest the authority and destiny of the Catholic 
Church. It is, however, no doubt open for any believer to discern in thU 
repudiation of the future heretic and revolutionist a superior prescienco 
of the danger of giving trust or favour to a lofty intelligence liable to 
berious aberration, and a mind too haughty to be steadfast in its service 
to any external rule. Be this as it may, the immediate impression was 
eminently disagreeable. You saw a man who had grown great in the 
defence of the Church, now that he had pushed forward some theories, 
which had the acceptance of the more earnest Cath(;iic8 in Fraqce, with an 
iiieoiivenient enthusiasm, not only left unsupported in his struggle but 
ngarded with aversion. He had difficulty in even getting access to the 
Pope; and one day, when he showed some little resentnjent on this 
ore, a Moimynore superciliously observed that tlie Abbe surely did not 
V )me from a country in which his order were treated with especial respect, 
“ You are inisUiken, sir,” said Lamennais ; ** in France no one despises a 
j lubt — they reverence him, or they kill him.” 

To these missionaries of a wider and braver Catholicism Dr. Wiseman 
Iinffired a generous hospitality, which \VM thankfully received. The 
III null e jierson and phthisical constitution of Lamennais did not permit him 
to take any important part in general society ; but the charm and earnest- 
'tess of Montalembert — so French in his emotions and so English in his 
thoughts— competed with the simple, audacious spontaneity of his Breton 
< olleaguc Rio— a Christian in politics and an artist in religion — to make 
the convertiation of the decorous seminary as bright and coloured'as that 
(*f the gayest Paris drawing-room. After the publication of the Affaires 
de Rome, the breach between the Abbe Lamennais and the Churcli 
probably precluded all future intercourse between the reformer and tlic 
prelate: the host of that table rose in honourable gradation to the 
loftiest ftinctions of his profession ; and of the gueat 1 will only leeoid 
what a Flench artisan nid to me in 1848, when I asked whether be 
knew by chance where M. L 4 unennais lodged ? — “ Dans cette tnaison*^la 
!r4«-haiit— 4out pks dn eieL” 

This is not the place to praise or criticise the lectures on the Con* 
between Sdenoe and Revealed Retigicm/* which I heard delirerei 
by Dr. Wiseman in the apartmento of Cardinal Weld doriog the Lent of 
1885. Bat it Is well to remember that at that time the sol^ect wae oemv 
P«nttivdy new, and the knowledge imparted in a great dt^ree mmmdfy 
^ved fiem erigtmd soaroea. Tim matter wm not thimoemlidned tap 
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workfl, but had to be sought at first-hand. As the teleological arguments 
tvhich the Bridgwater Treatises and their successors had urged to weariness 
had not then familiarized the public mind with the connection between tlie 
truths of science and those of natural religion, so the abundant illus- 
trations which Scripture may derive from ethnology, philology, and 
archaeology were then confined to the learned, and had not been made tlie 
staple of endless Lectures, Essays, and Dictionaries. Thus these discourses 
were most interesting to all who heard them, and though, perhaps, tlie 
wide range they took created some distrust in the perfect accuracy 
of the author, yet his acknowledged eminence in one portion of Oriental 
philology fairly suggested the inference that he would not run the risk 
of careless assertions on inadequate knowledge in other portions of liis 
work. He did not give these lectures to the public till after his settle- 
ment in England, and even then with some hesitation, as the preface 
avers. In announcing the publication to a friend, he wrote : “ In a 
moment of great j^resumption, I resolved to premise to them a sonnet 
by way of dedication. I send it for your friendly inspection, requesting 
not merely that you will suggest any alteration, but that you will frankly 
say, if you think so, that it will not do. For I am far from believing 
myself anything so great ai a poet.” This was the sonnet 

Rome dive for pearls to cro^^Ti a mortnl Urow, 

Some fondly garlands wca\e to di*css the bhiino 
Of fading licauty ; so is my design, 

Learning t* enchase that lay concealed till now, 

And from kno\^m Science pluck each greenest bough ; 

But not to deck the earthly, while Divine 
Beauty and majesty, supreme as thine, 

Religion ! shall my humble gift allow. 

Thine was my childhood*g path-lamp, and the oil 
Of later watchings hath but fed the flame : 

While I, embroid'ring here with pleasant toil 
My imaged traceries around thy name, 

This banner weave, in part from hostile 8]xnl, 

And pay my fealty to thy highest claim. 

In a postscript he added, **£vcn if approved, I do not think that 
I ahall have courage to publish it.” The fnend thus appealed to may 
probably have suggested tliat the lectures would be quite as well without 
the ^^veraes dedicatory;” and 1 am not aware that they have evir 
appeared in print ; but they are pow not without a touching interest of 
their own, not only from the becoming diffidence shown by a mao who 
even then lived among much to encourage vanity and a^-oonfidence, 
bill from the aimplQ aenUment they express, and whieh bit whole 
illoatmtedL It has been stated that, shortly b^rs bia death, the CSardioal 
assembled the Chapter of his Church aromid bia bed, and eicpimaed to 
them hie ihankftilBim that he had never been troubled by any diffiooltiet 
er menial anxiety in maKers of Faith. These lectoiea eonvej procisetj 
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that impression. If Science can make itself useful and ancillary to Faith, 
so much the better for Science. As Lamennais himself once wrote, “ Le 
iiionde materiel est Dieu mis en doute: gare k celui qui se laisse prendre 1 

It was with no intention of leading a secluded or scholastic life that 
Dr. Wiseman came to England. He mixed freely in the interests and 
topics of the time, and I have just laid my hand on a letter in which he 
dcsci ibes his attendance at a great meeting for the Irish Protestant clergy. 
“ Heartily,” he writes, “ as I pity the individuals in distress, and wish 
that the triumph wdiich is achieving could be bought without inflicting 
the slightest sufiering on any human being, the tales which were unfolded 
could not but excite in my mind a feeling of self-congratulation and joy, 
in thinking that I was, perhaps, the only one in that assembled multitude 
who saw therein a stroke of retributive justice for injuries long inflicted 
under the pretence of religion. I have just come from Ireland, remember, 
from my first visit after twenty-five years, and I have warmed my 
pntiiotisin at my domestic hearth, in the hall of my forefathers, who 

HuiftTed and died for their religion. But I am getting into Mr. M ’s 

Min — alias King Cambyaes’. Mr. M. was one of the speakers, and 
L(*itainly very eloquent, but ranting and scenic.” 

Both at Oscott, where he superintended a college founded in a 
wholesome spirit of rivalry to the monopoly of Stonyhurst in the edu- 
c it ion of the Catholic gentry of England, and in his offices of Coadjutor 
and of Bishop of the London District, Dr. Wiseman extended his society 
h< \ond his co-religionists, and would in time have come to be regarded 
as any other distinguished man of letters. A decorous precedence was 
AMlliiigly given to him in Protestant houses, and he was becoming 
grailually esteemed as an author, although naturally his books were 
nceived wuth more favour and less criticism among those who sympa- 
tlnzod w'ith bis opinions and objects than by the general reader. His 
htvle never became agreeable to ordinary Englibh taste ; the foreign 
education of his young manhood damaged the force and even the correct- 
ness of his diction, and a certain natural taste for richness of form and 
coKmr encumbered his writings with superfluous epithets and imageiy. 
These defects would no doubt bare been diminished by a longer and more 
frequent intercourse with the best-instructed of his countrymen ; but in 
the yeai 1850 he returned to Rome, with the intention, it was reported, of 
taking up his abode there. I remember indeed bis saying to Us cousin 
Macarthy, who was then rising fust towards the highest grades of the 
Colonial service, When you are tired of governing in all parti of the 

World, come and visit me in my terzo piano of ” some Itonian palace 

vhich he particularly liked — 1 think it was the Colonna. But no such 
waa in store for him. He retamed to England, the first Soman 
^^^inal that had stood on British soil since Pole had died amid the 
€f Smithfield, with the misaive from the Flamii|ian gate in bis h a iid| 
the ageei of a bloodleia but not innocuous rcvolotion. 
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The btovy of the ao-called Papal Aggression has yet to bo written. The 
circumstances of the affair were crowded with misapprehension on all sidep. 
There had been much to induce the belief, on the part of the Catholics, 
that a prince of the Roman Church and Court would be received without 
disfavour in England. The Government had only lately passed an Act of 
]*arliamcnt authbrizing diplomatic relations with Rome ; and in the debate* 
on Lord Eglintoun's clause, which limited the selection of the Papal envo} s 
1o this country to laymen, it has been distinctly stated in the House of 
Lords, on the Liberal side, that there would be no objection to the presence 
of a Cardinal in England. Again, the extent and power of the High-Churcli 
jmrty that had lately developed itself at Oxford was extravaganll) 
exaggerated by the Catholics, both at home and at Rome. The entirely 
intellectual character of the movement, and the certainty of its indignant 
repulse the moment it came into contact with the habits, instincts, and 
traditions of the English people, were not perceptible to Dr. Wiscninn, 
whose recent few years of residence in his native land could not com- 
pensate for an early life of foreign impressions. How far he may linve 
been encouraged in liis notion c»f the improved feelings of this country 
towards Roman Catholicism by members of the Tractarian party, I hn^<' 
no means of knowing ; but with some of them he had friendly relation'', 
and ho had been one of the first of the authorities of his Church to approach 
them with a sympatlictic interest, and to attract them to what he believtd 
tlie only safe conclusion by a kindly appreciation of their doubts and 
difficulties. 

He had uK) had an intcr\iew and conversation with Lord John 
Ruiiell before lie led England for Italy, of wliich he always spoke as 
affording a vindication of his Aiture pr(»ccedings. Its confidential and 
private nature, he said, prevented him fiom appealing to it during hi- 
lifetime ; but he liad written a record of it, which must, some day, be 
generally known, and would s<»riuusly affect the estimate of the imprudence 
of his oondiict. If this is so, it is tlio more singular tliat the first over: 
act declaratory of opinion in high places, and premonitory of public indi^^- 
nation, should have proceeded from Lord John Rusaell. What was calit^ 
** the Durham letter '' was no doubt his personal production, and in no 
way sanctioned by his Cabinet ; but it had all the effect of a pohcicHl 
Encyclic. Looking back on the affair, after the lapse of yeara, the chief mis- 
take seema to have been the simultaneity of the new e<^csiastical arrange- 
ment and the advent of Uie Cardinal Archbiabop. Either the one or the other 
by itself would have met with the usual amount of popular critiewn as an 
nnweloonie novelty, and here died away after a nine-^ys* bluster. When 
the vivacity of public feelsi^ then aronaed is mnembered, it now seem* 
ftotunale for the rdigioua liberties of our ocNmtty that the iwne was 
wofne than the Eeeleeiaslical TiUes Bill, whieh in its result, and piohablj 
in|lpintcnt»0xnoUy comspemded wHhthe jndgmenlcf an ednsdlsjmitw^ 
drUWed by the French Higli Court against the prdalis who intertee to» 
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prominently in political concerns. It was an official 0 €nsnr% quantum 
valeat^ and nothing more. 

But on the minds of individual Catholics, especially those prominently 
engaged in the matter, the Protestant demonstration produced a sense of 
indignant surprise. There was so much to be said in their favour on 
logical grounds, and the inferences from arguments of religious freedom 
ere so patent, that the public condemnation struck them as something 
beyond the ordinary condition of public policy, and as tainted with 
personal ill-feeling and special injustice. Thus the Cardinal placed 
iiimself before his countrymen in the attitude of constant reproach for a 
giave wrong committed not only against his person and his community, 
hilt against the liberal principles of the men and the party with whom 
tlic Catholics of England had been for so long connected. His position 
among us must, in any case, have been somewhat anomalous and dis- 
('omfortable. The social rank of the Cardinalate had formed the subject 
(if dispute with half the Courts of Christendom. It had been asserted to 
he higher than that of the members of the Royal Family itself in any 
foreign country, inasmuch as every Cardinal was not only a 'prince of tlie 
Homan State, hut partieeps regni Romani^ and as such notified his accession 
to all Catholic sovereigns. And though this assumption has been rarely, if 
ever, admitted, yet it is difficult to imagine where that awful tribunal-*the 
Hoard of Green Cloth — could have decided to range the Cardinal, so as to 
ho agreeable to the feelings of the Papal Court, and even to the custom ol 
f’atholic countries, and not to shock the preci.se and liistorical gradations 
c r rank assigned to the subjects of the British Crown. But even in the 
\ arioiiB circles of private life the Cardinal was much restricted by the 
(lipnity of liis position. He had to be treated ns a Prince in a society which 
(ii^hkes ostentation and restraint, and which becomes exclusive from its 
inclination to case and equality. He did not fare better with his indivi- 
dual relations witji the Piotestant world ; they gradually became w'eaker 
even where they had been the closest ; and except on buch occasions as his 
apfiearazicc as a lecturer at the Royal Institution, his last years were passed 
in the diligent discharge of his episcopal duties, and in company where 
his intellectual as well as his social superiority remained unchallenged. 

Apart from the advantages which the internal adminutration of tlie 
Roman Catholic Churcli in this country may have derived from the change, 
it now appears very questionable whetlier the coming of Cardinal Wiseman 
not rather a subject of regret than of happy retrospect to the Catholics 
themaelvea. It began by driving out of public lile some most estimable meiii 
os the late Duke of Norfolk and Mr. Torrent M^Culiagh, who led the 
hopelem oppoeition to the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill ; it has made it next to 
uuponable, finr many years to come, for any Catholic to represent an EogUdi 
^^^^cwritnesicy ; it has embittered the iair discomton of qnemions in which 
the disdplbe snd the enstoms of the Roman Catholic Church eome into 
^"ttiael cither with the moral prejiidioes or the antdlectnal pretenaiona of 
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iheir Prolipstant fellow-countrymen ; it has reopened the ancient wounds 
of Irish party-animosity which the great common calamity of the Famine 
hud gone far to cauterize ; and it has dissociated the leading Catholics 
in England from those liberal traditions which, if unbroken, might now 
enable them to do a signal service to their age and their religion, by 
making them the mediators between the providential necessities of the 
fruitful present and the deep-rooted associations of decaying systems. 

Such might have been the function of Nicholas Wiseman, had not 
circumstances, rather than conduct, placed him in a groove in wliicli 
he was compelled to continue to the end. The supposition which I 
liave heard expressed, even by the Roman Catholic clergy, that he 
might have ascended the chair of St. Peter, after the demise of its 
present occupant, is extravagant. The Italian portion of the Conclave, 
as long at least as the temporal power is throned in the Vatican, vill 
not relax the rule, established centuries ago, to limit the selection of 
the Pope to the prelaiura of Italy ; nor is it probable that there would 
be ever such a concordance of opinion in the representatives of other 
nations as to afford any chance of breaking down this monopoly. But 
even though he had never attained any of the highest clerical digni- 
ties, Dr. Wiseman, in the ordinary course of his professibn, would have 
exercised a very wide moral influence by the general justice of his mind 
and the sweetness of his disposition. If he had to be intolerant, it was 
against the grain *, and perhaps he gladly took refuge in a somewhat 
pompous rhetoric from the necessity of plainly expressing unpalatable 
truths and hardi conclusions. Such at least is the estimate of one who 
knew him intimately for many years, and who will ever retain a pleasant 
and affectionate memory of his talents and bis virtues. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Mother Oldebbhaw on her Guard 

1 . — From Mrs. Olderahaw {Diana Street, Pindieo) to Miu Omit 
(Weet Place, Old Brampton). 

Ladies* Toilette Repositoiy, 

** Jane 20th, Si^t in the Evening. 

Y DEAR LYDIA,— About throe 
hours have paeeed, as well as I 
can remember, ainoe 1 pudied 
yon unceremoniously inside my 
house in West Place ; and, merely 
telling you to wait till you saw 
me i^n, banged the door to 
between us, and left you alone in 
the halL I knoir your oeoiittTe 
nature, 117 deai, and I am aftaid 
you have made up your ibind by 
this time that never yet was 
guest treated so abondaabi j hjf 
her boatesa aa I have tnated you. 

^ The delay that hie pretmilil 
me from expiasniiif tny atamife 
eonduel ia| believu n delay 
fi»r wUch I aas not to Umm. 
One of the iiyi*y KMle 

^Kflfettldea whidi beaet so eusmtaaDy oonddeutial n buitoms an 
^’wmad kiiu (as I hai?a dnoe dtaemrered) while we wm taUag <le ubr 
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this afternoon in Kensington Gardens. I see no chance of being able to 
get back to you for some hours to coi^e, and I have a word of very urgent 
caution for your private ear, which has been too long delayed ah*eady. 
8o I must use the spare minutes as they come, and write. 

Here is caution* the first. On no account venture outside the door 
tigain this erening ; and be very careful, while the daylight laats, not to 
show yourself at any of the front windows. I have reason to fear that a 
certain charming person now staying with me may possibly be watched. 
Don't be alarmed, and don't be impatient; you shall know why. 

‘‘ I can only explain myself by going back to our unlucky meeting 
in the gardens with that reverend gentleman who was so obliging as to 
fallow us both back to my house. 

“ It crossed my mind, just as we were close to the door, that there might 
be a motive fur the parson's anxiety to trace us home, far less creditable 
to his taste, and far more dangerous to both of us than the motive you 
supposed him to have. In plainer words, Lydia, I rather doubted whether 
you hud met with anotlicr admirer ; and I strongly suspected that you 
hud encountered another enemy instead. There was no time to tell you 
this. There was onl}' time to see you safe into the house, and to make 
sure of the parson (in case my suspicions were right) by treating him as 
he had treated us — I mean, by following him in his turn. 

I kept tome little ditta&oe behind him at first, to turn the thing over 
in my mind, and to be satisfied that my doubts were not misleading me. 
We have no concealiuenU from euoh other; and you shall know what my 
doubu wore. I wot not surprised at yovr recognizing him ; he is not at 
all a oomiQondooking old man ; and you had seen him twice in Somer- 
•etsliiro*— once when you asked your way of him to Mrs. ArmadalcH 
house; and once when you saw him again on your way baek to the 
railroad. But 1 was a little puzzled (opnsidering that you had jpur veil 
down on both those oocasiona, aiu! your vei) down also when wa 
the Gardena,) at hi§ reooguising you. I dpubted his remcmbe|i|b(lj|f your 
figure, in a aummer diesa» after be bad oiif|r aMi it in a winter dfili; and 
though we were talking when he ug, end your voioe ia ape pmong 
your mny ohanna, 1 dunhted hia fememlsmM your voice eid^ ^d 
yet 1 firii peietia^ieri thal he knew ^ Bowl * you will adk* d^» 
•a ili4Mfc: Fould have it, we w«|» » p ti |fiog ot the ftme if pmog 
Armadikt^ I firmly believe Ihot l|| Igpo |W the fim t^ 

Mm; aifikttiia he heard lAil» ffm oartainly, and fOUT 9(P^ 

parhapa, eanlHiaek to hia Whil if it did?* tip MJT my- 

Think again, Lydini and tell me i||pir IImi iman if Of ptaeildwre 
Msa. A aw M d ii k IWid»>wni net Bk4p| |i Ibwnsdidrti I 
tnm te Aiiod, Ihi vesy iiilpis#|t pflM 
niter the m n nnm in whiA^ yw 4iliW|ldi 

kdodtakwiy pdd on thpiiwdOBt of appeaiiag to her eon, weiiid be the 
•iMSmMB af Sit larietiMMS IIm wi^Stw» I*>0| *• Sm hr*VT* Sk 
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. “To« will aow understand why I left you in that estrwndy uncivil 
manner, and I may go on to wlmt happened next. 

" J followed ilw old gentleman till he turned into » quiet street, and 
ihen accosted him with respect for the Churclr written (I myself) in 
every line of my face. 

“ ‘ Will yon excuse me/ I said, ‘ if J venture to inquire, sir, wlMtber 
you recognised the lady who was walking with me when you happened to 
j)jU>s us in the Gardens 1 ’ 

« ‘ Will you excuse my asking, ma’am, why you put that question ? ’ 
was all the answer I got. 

« ‘ I will endeavour to tell you, sir,’ I said. ‘ If my friend is not an 
absolute stranger to you, I should wish to request your attention to 
a very delicate subject, connected with a lady deceased, and with her son 
who survives her/ 

“ He was staggered ; I could see that. But he was sly enough at the 
same time to hold his tongue and wait till I said something more. 

If I am wrong, sir, in thinking that you recognized my friend,’ I went 
on, ‘ I beg to apologize. But I could hardly suppose it possible that a 
gentleman in your profession would follow a lady home who was a total 
stranger to him.’ 

“ There I had him. He coloured up (fancy that, at his age I), and 
owned the truth, in defence of hut own precious character. 

“ ‘ I have met with the lady once before, and I acknowledge that I 
recognized her in the Gardens,’ he said. ‘ Yon will excuse me if 1 decliite 
euloring into the question of whether I did, or did not, purposely follow 
her home. If you wish to bo assured that your friend is not an absolute 
stranger to me, you now have that assurance ; and if you have anything 
IKiiticuIar to say to n>o, I leave you to decide whether the time has come 
ic- Hiiy ir.* 

“ Hu waited, and looked about I waited, and looked about. He said 
the straet waa hardly a fit place to apeak of a delicate iubjoct in. 1 said 
the itreet waa hardly a fit place to aj^ak of a delicate subject in. Ho 
didn’t offer to take mo tp whero he livedo I didn’t offer to taka him to 
^here I lived. Have you aver neon two atraoga cata, my dear, nose to 
noie on the tiles ? If you have, you have seen the parson and me done 
Ip Urn lUe. 

*** WelJf maanii’ be said, at last, < shall we go 04 with our eonver* 
mUoh in ppite pf circumstamm ? * 

** * Yes, sir,’ I said ; * we arc both of ii% fortunately, of an age to set 
circnmstaniwe at defianee* (I bad seen the old wret^ looking at my 

hair, and satisfying bimelf that bis character was safe if be imii 

witb me). 

** After ail tbis snapping and snarling, we came to tbe poim at last 
i b^gan telling him that I firarod bis interest in you was not of the 
fncndly aort He admitted that iuuch~-of coorae, in of bia cpwn 

9iia« iQonr» I repeated tp him evetydung you ||ad caU 

25— S 
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tnc about jour proceedings in Somersetsbire, when we first found that he 
was following us home. Don't be alarmed, mj dear — I was acting on 
principle. If you want to make a dish of lies digestible, always give it a 
garnish of truth. Well, having appealed to the reverend gentleman's 
confidence in this manner, I next declared that you had become an altered 
woman since he had seen you last. I revived that dead wretch, your 
husband (without mentioning names, of course), established him (the first 
place I thought of) in business at the Brazils, and described a letter 
which he had written, offering to forgive his erring wife, if die would 
repent and go back to him. 1 assured the parson that your husband's 
noble conduct had sofltencd your obdurate nature ; and then, thinking 1 
had produced the right impression, I came boldly to close quarters with 
him. I said, ‘ At the very time when you met us, sir, my unhappy 
friend was speaking in terms of touching self-reproach of her conduct to 
the late Mrs. Armadale. She confided to me her anxiety to make some 
atonement, if possible, to Mrs. Armadale's son ; and it is at her entreaty 
(for she cannot prevail on herself to face you) that I now beg to inquire 
whether Mr. Armadale is still in Somersetshire, and whether he would 
consent to take back in small instalments the sum of money which my 
friend acknowledges that she received by practising on Mrs. Armadale's 
fears.’ Those were my very words. A neater story (accounting so nicely 
for everything) was never told ; it was a story to melt a stone. But this 
Somersetshire parson is harder than stone itself. I blush for Atm, my 
dear, when I assure you that he was evidently insensible enough to dis- 
believe every word I said about your reformed character, your husband 
in (he Brazils, and your penitent anxiety to pay the money back. It is 
real)}' a disgrace that such a man should be in the Church ; such cunning ns 
Ilia is in the last degree unbecoming in a member of a sacred profession. 

** * Does your friend propcrse to join her husband by the next steamer ! ' 
was all he condescended to say, when 1 had done. 

I acknowledge 1 was angry. 1 snapped at him. I said — ' Yes, she 

does.’ 

** ' How am I to communicate with her 7 ’ he asked. 

I snapped at him again. * By letter — through me.’ 

* At what addresB, ma’am 7 * 

** There 1 had him onoe more. * You have found my addrem out for 
yourself air,' I said. * The direcloiy will tell you my name, if you 
wish to iad that out for yourself also ; otherwise, you are weloome to 
my card.’ 

^*Many ihanka, ma'anu If your IHend wi^es to eommuiuoale with 
Mr. Amadlde, I will give you siy card in TeHnn.* 

** * Thank you, sir/ 

*Tliank yon, ma’am.* 

^ * Good dlenioon, airw* 

* Good aftamoon, ina*kni.* 

««Sowo parted. 1 mat mj vqr to m ^priataMrt i* mj fte. tf 
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busiDess, and he went his in a huriy ; which is of itself Bus|nciouB. What 
I can*t get over, is his heartlessness. Heaven help the people who send 
for Aim to comfort them on their death-beds ! 

The next consideration is, What are we to do ? If we don’t find out 
the right way to keep this old wretch in the dark, he may be the ruin of 
ns at Thorpe- Ambrose just as we are within easy reach of our end in 
view. Wait up till I come to you, wdth my mind free, 1 hope, from the 
other difficulty which is worrying me here. Was there ever such ill-luck 
as ours ? Only think of that man deserting his congregation, and coming 
to London just at the very time when 'we have answered the advertise- 
ment, and may expect the inquiries to be made next week ! I have no 
patience with him — ^his bishop ought to interfere. 

Affectionately yours, 

MaBIA 0U)£RSUAW.” 


2 . — From Miss Gwilt to Mrs. Oldfirsliaw. 

** West Place, Jane 20th. 

“ hlv roou Old D|:ar, — IIow very little you know of my sensitive 
nature, as you call it ! Instead of feeling offended when you lefl me, 
I went to your piano, and forgot all about you till your messenger came. 
Your letter is irresistible ; I have been laughing over it till I am quite 
out of breath. Of all the absurd stories I ever read, the story you 
addressed to the Somersetshire clergyman is the most ridiculous. And 
as for your interview witli him in the street, it is a perfect sin to keep 
it to ourselves. The public ought really to enjoy it in the form of 
a farce at one of tlie theatres. 

Luckily for both of us (to come to serious matters), your messenger 
is a prudent person. He sent upstairs to know if tliere was an answer. 
In the midst of my merriment I had presence of mind enough to send 
downstairs and say, ‘ Yes.’ 

Some brute of a man says in some book which I once read, that no 
woman can ke^ two separate trains of ideas in her mind at the same 
time, 1 declare you have almost satisfied me that the man is right. 
What ! when 3'ou have escaped unnoticed to your place of business, and 
when you suspect this house to be watciied, you propose to come back 
here, and to put it in tbe parson’s power to recover the lost trace of you 1 
Wiiat madness ! Slop where you are ; and when you have got over your 
difficult at Pimlico (it is some woman’s business of course; what 
woriiea women are ! ), be so good as to read what I have got to say 
about our difficulty at Brompton. 

^ In the first place, the bouse (as you supposed) is watched. H^-an* 
hour alter you left me, loud vedeet in the street interrupted nMijft ihm 
phuio^ and I went to the window. There was a cab at the house opposites, 
where they let lodgings; and an old man, who looked like n lespeetaMe 
mvam, was wraiifUiig with tbe driver about his five. An «UMy 
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g^titlfeman came out of the house, and gtopped them. An elderiy geutle- 
man returned into the house, and. appeared eaUtiously dt ihe iVont 
drawing-room window. You know him, you worthy creature — he had 
the bad taste, some feW hours since, to doubt whether yott were telling 
him the truth. t)oit*t be afraid, he didn’t see me. When he looked up, 
after settling with the cilb -driver, I was behind the eurtaiu. 1 have been 
behind the curtain once Or twice since; and I have seen enough to 
satisfy me that he and hia servant will relieve each Other at the Window, 
so as never to lose right of yoUr house here, night or day. That the pardon 
suspects the real truth is of course impossible. But that he fifthly 
believes I mean some mischief to young Ahnadals, and that you have 
entirely confirmed him in that conviction, iS as plain aS that tWo atid 
two make four. And this has happened (as you helplessly remind me) 
just when we have answered the advertisement, and when we may expect 
the major’s inquiries to be made in a few days’ time. 

“ Surely, here is a terrible situation for two women to find themselves 
in 7 A fiddlestick’s end for the situation ! We have got an easy way out 
of it — thanks, Motlicr Oldcrshaw, to what I myself forced you to do, not 
three hours before the Somersetshire clergyman met with us. 

** Has that venomous little quarrel of ours this morning — after we had 
pounced on the major’s advertisement in the newspaper — quite slipped out 
of your memory 7 Have yott forgotten how I persisted in my opinion tint 
you were a great deal too well known in London to appear safely as 
my reference in your own name, or to receive an inquiring lady or 
gentlcuuui (as you were rash enough to propose) in your own house 7 
Do'i’t you remember what a passion you were in when I brought our 
dispute to an end by declining to stir a step in the matter, unless I could 
conclude my application to Major Milroy by referring him to an address 
at which you were totally unknown, and to a name which might be 
any tiling you pleased, os long as it was not yours 7 What a look you 
gave mo when you found there was nothing for it but to drop the w’^holc 
speculation, or to let, me liave my own way ! IIow you fumed over the 
lodging-hunting bn fhe other side of the Park ! and how you groaned 
when you came hlVtik^ |K>8sefiied of Fumiriied Apartments in respectable 
Bayswater, over tli^ wselctt expense 1 had put you to 1 What do yon 
tliink of tlioae Fuflrilbed Apartments noir, you obstinate old woman 7 
Here we are, with dtaeovery threatening us at our very door, and with 
no hope of escape unlw we can contrive to disappear from the parson 
in the dark. And there are the lodgings in Bayswatcr,^ to which no 
inquiaitlve strangers have traoed either you or me, ready and waiting 
to swallow us up— the lodgings in which we can escape all further 
molcatation, and answer the major’s inquiries at our ease. Can you tee, 
ai last, a lillh Arther than your poor old nose? It there anything 
in the world to prevent ^our safe disappearanoe tram Pimlieo io-ni^h 
and yoWr safe ertahttahiytt at the new lodgings, In die diaracter of my 
leipsdtaUs i sfe rewc s, hOr-an^hoiir afterwards? Oh, fis^ fis^ Itolher 
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Olderahaw ! Go down on your wioked old kneMi nttd Ibttnk yonr tttari ffait 
you had a she-devil like me to deal with thia morning f 

Suppose we oome now to the only diffloulty worth inentioning — my 
difficulty. Watched as 1 em in this housej hoW am I to join you without 
bringing parson or the parson's servant with me at my heels ? 

« Being to all intents a^ purposes a prisoner here, it seems to me that 
1 have no choice but to try the oM prison plan of escape — a Change of 
clothes. 1 have been looking at your housemaid. Except that we afe 
both light, her face and hair and my fhcc and hair are as unlike each 
other as possible. But she is as nearly as Can be my height and Slae ; 
and (if she only knew how to dross herself, and had Smaller feet) her 
figure is a very much better one than it ought to be for a person in her 
station in life. Mj idea is, to dress her in the clothes I Wore in 
the Gardens to-day — to send her out, with our reverend enemy in full 
pursuit of her — and, as soOn the coast is cleat; to slip away myself and 
join you. The thing would be quite impossible, Of course, if I had been 
seen with my veil Up ; but, aS events have tUmed out, it is one advantage 
of the horrible exposure which followed my marriage, that I Seldom idlow 
myself in pnblic, and never of course in such a popolous place as London, 
without wearing a tliick Veil and keeping that veil down. If the house*^ 
maid w ears my dress, I don’t really see why the honsemaid may not be 
counted on to represent me to the life. 

“ The one question is, can the woman be trusted ? If she can, Sclid 
me a lino, telling her, on your authority, that she is to place herself at lUy 
disposal. I won’t any a word till I have heard from you first. 

“ Let me have my answer to-night. As long as we were tmly talking 
about my getting the governess’s place, I was careless enough how it 
ended. But now that We have actually answered Major Mllfoy’s adver- 
tisement, I am in earnest at last. 1 mean to be Mrs. Armadale of Thorpe- 
Ambrose ; and woe to the man or woman who tries to stop me ! 

Yours, 

•‘Ltdia OWfLT. 

open toy letter again to toy (hat yoU need have no fhar of 
your messenger being followed on his return to I’lmlico. lie Will drive 
to a public-honae Where he is known, will dismiss (he cab at the dooV, 
and will go oUt again by a back Way which il only used hy the lUndlotd 
and his friends.— L. G.” 


Mrf, Oidtnhaw to J/ist OwiU, 

» Diana (Htoet, 10 C^dock. 

^ Mr ntia Lyuia, — ^T ott havs wriuen toe a heartlew letter. If you hid 
hm in toy tiyh^ pcdMcm, hsrstoed to I was When I wrolo to yod, I 
*boidd hnvn tosde knowanees Ihr toy friend When 1 feand 117 Msiid not 
ahtop to WfliiiL But Ae vice of the preaeid age fa nwtod of oBBrfdi^ 
^ twftorsmfa IttodtoUneoflifr^ Toitr mind fa Is n aid Mafa^ top 
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dear ; and you stand much in need of a good example* You shall have a 
good example— I forgive you. 

Having now relieved my minj by the performance of a good action, 
suppose I show you next (though 1 protest against the vulgarity of the 
expression) that 1 can see a little &rther than my poor old nose ? 

1 will answer your question about the housemaid first. You may 
trust her implicitly. She has had her troubles, and has learnt discretion. 
She also looks your age ; though it is only her due to say that, in this 
particular, she has some years the advantage of you. I enclose the neces- 
saiy directions which will place her entirely at your disposal. 

‘‘ And what comes next 7 Your plan for joining me at Bayswater 
comes next. It is very well, as far as it goes ; but it stands sadly in need 
of a little judicious improvement. There is a serious necessity (you 
sliall know why presently) for deceiving the parson far more completely 
than you propose to deceive him. 1 want him to see the housemaid's face 
under circumstances which will persuade him that it is.your face. And 
then, going a step farther, I want him to see the housemaid leave London, 
under the impression that he has seen you start on the first stage of your 
journey to the Brazils. He didn't believe in that journey when 1 
announced it to him this afternoon in the street. He may believe in it 
yet, ii* you follow the directions I am now going to give you. 

“ To-morrow is Saturday. Send the housemaid out in your walking 
dress of to-day, just as you propose — ^but don't stir out yourself, and don't 
go near the window. Desire the woman to keep her veil down ; to take 
half-an-hour's walk (quite unconscious, of course, of the parson or hia 
servant at her heels) ; and then to come back to you. As soon as she 
appears, send her instantly to the open window, instructing her to lift her 
veil carelessly, and look out Let her go away again after a minute or 
two, take off her bonnet and shawl, and then appear once more at the 
window, or, better still, in the balcony outside. She may show hersell 
again occasionally (not too often) later in the day. And to-morrow — qb 
we have a professional gentleman to deal with — by all means send her to 
church. If these proceedings don't persuade the parson that the house- 
inaid*s face is your face, and if they don't make him readier to believe in 
your reformed charaeter than he was when I spoke to him, I have lived 
sixty years, my loTl^ in this vale of tears to mighty little purpose. 

** The next day b Monday. I have looked at the shipping advertise- 
menta, and I find that a steamer leaves Liverpool for the Brazils on 
Tuesday. Nothing could be more oonvenient ; we will start you on yoiu 
voyage under the paraon'a own eyes. You may manage H in this way * 

** At cue o'clock send out Uie man who cleans the knives and forks to 
gel a cab ; and when he has brought it iqp to the door, let him go back 
and gel n aeoond cab, whkh he is lo watt in himaelf, round the oonier, in 
the aqnaia^ Lei the bcmamiaid (irtill in your dram) drive with the 
neoeoMiy besaai in the firet cab to the North-Weetem Bailway. When 
ibe is gonoi slip oul yourself to the cab waiting round the comer, and 
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come to me at Bayswater. They may be prepared to follow the house- 
maid's oab, because they have seen it at the door; but they won't be 
prepared to follow your cab, which has been hidden round the comer. 
When the housemaid has got to the station, and has done her best to 
disappear in the crowd (I have chosen the mixed train at 2.10, so os to 
give her every chance), you will be safe with me ; and whether they do 
or do not find out that she does not really start for Liverpool won't matter 
by that time. They will have lost all trace of you ; and they may follow 
the housemaid half over London^ if they like. She has my instructions 
(enclosed) to leave the empty boxes to find their way to the lost luggage 
office, and to go to her friends in the City, and stay there till 1 write word 
tliat I want her again. 

And what is the object of all this? My dear Lydia, the object is 
your future security (and mine). We may succeed, or we may fail in 
persuading the parson that you have actually gone to the Brazils. If we 
succeed, we are relieved of all fear of him. If we fail, he will warn young 
Armadale to be careful of a woman like my housemaid^ and not of a woman 
like you. This last gain is a very important one ; for we don't know tliat 
Mrs. Armadale may not have told him your maiden name. In that event, 
the * Miss Gwilt ' whom he will describe as having slipped through his 
fingers here, will be so entirely unlike the ^ Miss Gwilt ’ established at 
I'horpe- Ambrose, as to satisfy everybody that it is not a case of similarity 
of persons, but only a case of similarity of names. 

“ What do you say now to my improvement on your idea ? Are my 
brains not quite so addled ns you thought them when you wrote 7 Don't 
suppose I’m at all over-boastful about my own ingenuity. Cleverer 
tricks than this trick of mine are played off on the public by swindlers, 
at id are recorded in the newspapers every week. I only want to show 
) ou that my assistance is not less necessary to the success of the Arma- 
d.ile speculation now, than it was when I made our first important dis- 
coveries, by means of the harmless-looking young man and the x^rivato 
inquiry -office in Shady side Place. 

** There is isathing more to say that I know of, except that I am just 
going to start for the new lodging, with a box directed in my new name. 
The last expiring moments of Mother Oldershaw, of the Toilette £epo- 
are close at liand ; and the birth of Miss Gwilt's respectable refiifenee, 
Mrs. Mandeville, will take place in a cab in five minutes’ time. I fimey 
1 must be stiU young at heart, for I am quite in love already with my 
romantic name ; it sounds almost as pretty as Mix. Armadale of Tborpe- 
Ambroee, doesn't it 7 Good-night, my dear, and pleasant dreams^ If any 
^mdent happens between this and Monday, write to me instantly by poet. 
^ no accident happens, you will be with me in e x c ellen t tune for Ibo 
^nrliest inquiries that the migor can possibly make. My last words arc^ 
go mill and don*l Tentare near the front windows till Monday emnei. 

^ Afeotionatcly yoqr% 

* 5—1 
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CHAPTfift rt 
Midwikteb in Disguise. 

Towards noon, on the day of th6 ti^renty-first, MiS^ MUfcy Was IbitSrifig 
in the cottage gardefl — ^feleased from duty lU the stek-rOOfii by an im- 
provement in her niother^a health — when her atteUtlSii Wafi fttftaeted by 
the sound of voices in the park. One of the voices She instantly recog- 
nized as Allan's : the other was strange to her. She put aside the branches 
of a shrub near the garden palings; and peeping through, saw Allan 
approadiing the cottage gate, in company with a slim, dark, UUderdzed 
man, who was talking and laughing excitably at tbe tdp of his vdice. 
Miss Milroy ran indoors, to warn her father of Mr. Armadale's arrival, 
and to add that he wSs bringing with him & noli^ stranger, who was, in 
all probability, the friend generally reported to be staying with the squire 
at the great house. 

Had the major's daughter guessed right? Was the squire^s loud- 
tnlking, loud-laughing companion the shy, sensitive Midwinter bt other 
times? It was even so. In Allah's presence, that mornihg, an extta- 
ordinary change had passed oVer the ordinarily quiet dcmeahotir of Allan’s 
friend. 

When Midwinter had first appeared in the breakfast- room, after putting 
aside Mr. Brock’s startling letter, Allan had been too much occupied to 
pny any special attention to him. The undecided difficulty of choosing 
the day fbr the audit-dinner had pressed for a settlement once more, and 
had b^n fixed at last (under (he butler's advice) for Saturday, tlio 
twenty-eighth of the month. It was only on turning round to remind 
Midwinter of the ample space of time which the new arrangement allowed 
fbr mastering the steward’s books, that even Allan's flighty attention had 
been arrested by a mark^ change in the face that confronted him. He 
had openly noticed the change in his usual bhmt manner, and had been 
instantly rilenoed by a fretful, almost an angry, reply. The two had sat 
down tqgetbOf to breakii»t without the usual cordiaKfy ; and the meal had 
prooeoded gloomily, till Midwinter himself broke the sfience by bufsting 
into the SMnge outblWak of gaiety which had revealed in AlUn's eyes a 
new aide to the dhit‘aeter of his friend. 

As usual with most of Allan's judgments, here agun the oondfUinon was 
wrong. It was no new aide to Bf idwiateris tharacter that now presented 
itidf— -it Was only a flew aspect of the one ever-recurrii^ struggle of 
MidiHntor's Bib. 

Mtoted by A^in^l ditooveiy of (he change in hiin^ wUdh Be had 
ildfed to aee rSiebtod in hit kohing-ghuM, when he find eonaiiltod it on 
hntoliy his iMin ; Mihg Alton*s eyes sfffl thed inqoirui|^ on hk fltoPt 
and dtoodhtg the next qtatoBcoi (hel ABan^a eurionfy nl|^t put, MM- 
winter had to ttwi hilnatff to'e&oe, by niaia Ibroe, the imprankm which 
Ua emu iStored qipeoraiiQe had produoadL It was one of theoe cihrti 
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'wbicli BO iliea Bomimn to fetfolat^^ ss the men of his <j[xi!ck temper, and 
his seBsltiTe fhtnlnhie ol^nltatioii. With his whole Blind still posseated 
by the firm belief that the Fatality had taken oBS great Stop BOater to 
Allan and himself rinoe file rector’s discoretjt in Keflaingtofl Oatdens— 
with his fiiee still betnylng what he had stifihred, under the retteWfld con- 
rictkm that his hither’s deathbed warning Was now, in event after dvent, 
asserting its terrible clatm to part hhn, at any sncrlftee, from the ond 
human creature whoib he loted — with the fear still bu^ at his heart that 
the first mysterious Virfon of Allan's Dream might be & Vision itadised, 
before tiie nOW dsy that Bow saw the two Annadales together Was a diQt 
that had passed over their heads — with these triple bonds, wrought \)f his 
own snpeistition, fettering him at that moment as they had never fettered 
him yet, he mercilessly spurred his resolution to the desperate etTort of 
rivalling, in Allan’s presence, the gaiety and good spirits of Allan hitnself. 
He talked, and langhed, and heaped his plate indiscriminately from every 
dish on the bfeOkikst- table. Re made noisily merry with jests that 
had no humour, and stories that had no point. He first astonished 
Allan, then amuS^ him, then won bis essHy-encouraged OOfifideBce 
on the snhjeict of Miss Milroy. He shouted with laughter oter the 
sudden development of Allan’s views On marriage, until the servants 
downstairs began to think that their master’s strange friend hod gone 
tnad. Lastly, he hod accepted Allan’s proposal that he should be pre- 
sented to the major*8 danghtcr, and judge of her for himself, as readily — 
nay, more readily than it would have been accepted by the least diffi- 
dent man liring. There the two now stood at the Cottage gate — Mid- 
M inter's voice rising louder and louder over Allan’s — Midwintel^l dOtural 
nianner disguised (hoW madly and miserably none hut he kneW !) in a 
roarse masquenide of heddnesa — ^the outrageous, the unendurable boldness 
of a shy man. 

Th^ were rscedred in the parlour by the major’s daughter, pending 
the arrival of the major himself. 

Allan attempted to present his friend in the Usnal form. To hii 
ssUmisbmeat, Midwinter toede the words flippantly out of his llpf, Sffd 
introduced himself to Mias Milroy with a confident look; a hard MUgh, 
and a ehunay a asnm p tl on of ease which presented him at Us WorSl. HlS 
artificial spirits, fawfaed continuously into higher and higher efierVeitollM 
since the moning, were now mounting hysterically beyond hfi CWU 
^troL He hxdcad and apeke with that terrible fivedom of IhsSnoe tthicii 
is the n weanay eonoe^enee, when a diffident man has thrown off his 
^r v*> of the Very eflbit by whidi he has broken loose ftton hii 6t/n 
lie Ittvotved Um^ in a eoaftiSed medley of Opohig^ (hai 
*<*» act WMHad, and of oomplimeittB that might have oVer-ihCltMad lU 
^*7 of a aan^a. He hxAed backwards and fiwwasds ftom Mit 
•o A^ and daeiand joeooely toot ha imdaVMod Bow why Uti ftkad’f 
***!«§ walka were alwiya taken in the same diraethm. Ba Mltod hlfi 
^""■deaa tibouk hsr meffier, and out ahort ffw aaswera aba givii hha by 
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remarks on the weather. In one breath, he said she must feel the day 
insufferably hot ; and, in another^be protested that he quite envied her 
in her cool muslin dress. 

The major came in. Before he could say two words, ^lidwinter ovei-^ 
whelmed him with the same frenzy of familiarity, and the same feverish 
fluency of speech. He expressed his interest in Mrs. Milroy’s health ia 
terms which would have been exaggerated on the lips of a friend of the 
family. He overflowed into a perfect flood of apologies for disturbing 
the major at his mechanical pursuits. He quoted Allan^s extravagant 
account of the clock, and expressed his own anxiety to see it in terms 
more extravagant still. He paraded his superficial book-knowledge of tlic 
great clock at Strasbourg, with far-fetched jests on the extraordinary 
automaton figures which that clock puts in motion — on the procession of 
the twelve apostles, which walks out under the dial at noon, and on the 
toy-cock, which crows at St. Peter’s appearance — and this before a man 
*who hod studied every wheel in that complex machinery, and who had 
passed whole years of his life in trying to imitate it. hear you have 
outnnmbered the Strasbourg apostles, and outcrowed the Strasbourg cock/’ 
he exclaimed, with the tone and manner of a friend habitually privileged 
to waive all ceremony ; and I am dying, absolutely dying, major, to see 
your wonderful clock 1 ” 

Major Milroy had entered the room with his mind absorbed in his own 
mechanical contrivances as tisual. But the sudden shock of Midwinter’s 
familiarity was violent enough to recall him instantly to himself, and to 
make him master again, for tlie time, of hb social resources as a man of 
the world. 

Excuse me for interrupting you,” he said, stopping Midwinter for 
the moment, by a look of steady surprise. “ I happen to have seen the 
clock at Strasbourg ; and it sounds almost absurd in my ears (if you will 
pardon me for saying so) to put my little expeiiment in any light of com- 
parison with that wonderful achievement. There b nothing else of the 
kind like it in the world ! ” He paused, to control his own moimting 
enthusiasm ; the clock at Strasbourg was to Miyor Milroy what the name 
of Michael Angdo was to Sir Joshua Reynolds. ** Mr. Armadale’s kiuJ- 
neni has led him to exaggerate a little,” pursued the major, smiling at 
Allan, and passing over another attempt of Midwinter's to seize on the 
talk, as if no such attempt had been made. But as there does happen to 
be this one point of reeemblsnce between the great clock abroad and the 
little olodc at home, that they both show what they can do on the stroke 
of noon, and as it k elote on mrelve now, if you still wish to visit my 
wwkdiop, Mr. Midwinter, the aooner 1 show you the way to it the better.” 
He epen^ the door, and apologised to Midwinter, with marked eeeemosyf 
Ibr pteoediaf him onl of the rooin. 

do of mj friend whiqmd Allan, as be and 

ICh Mill r j 

I teill^l^lhe truth, Mr. Armadale 7 ** die whopered badu 
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“ Of course ! *’ 

<< Then I don't like hitn at all I ” 

** He’s ibe best and dearest fellow in tlie world,*’ rejoined the out- 
spoken Allan. ** You'll like him better when you know him better — I'm 
sure you will 1 ** 

Miss Milroy made a little grimace, implying supreme indifference to 
^lidwinter, and saucy surprise at Allan's earnest advocacy of the merits of 
lus friend. Has he got nothing more interesting to say to me than 
she wondered, privately, after kissing my hand twice yesterday 
morning ? ” 

They were all in the major’s workroom before Allan had the chance 
of trying a more attractive subject. There, on the top of a rough wooden 
cose, which evidently contained the machinery, was the wonderful clock. 
The dial w'as crowned by a glass pedestal placed on rockwork in curN'cd 
ebony ; and on the top of the pedestal sat the inevitable figure of Time, 
with his everlasting scythe in his hand. Below the dial was a little plat- 
form, and at either end of it rose two miniature sentry-boxes, with closed 
doors. Externally, this was all that appeared, until the magic moment 
cuinc when the clock struck twelve at noon* 

It wanted then about three minutes to twelve ; and Major Milroy seized 
the opportunity of explaining what the exhibition was to be, before the 
exhibition began. At the first words, his mind fell back again into its 
old absorption over the one employment of his life. He turned to Mid- 
w inter (who bad persisted in talking all the way from the parlour, and who 
was talking still) without a ti*acG left in his manner of the cool and cutting 
composure with which he had spoken but a few minutes before. The 
noisy, familiar man, who had been an ill-bred intruder in the parlour, 
l>eGumc a privileged guest in the workshop — for iAere he possessed the 
all-atoning social advantage of being new to the performances of the 
wonderful clock. 

“ At the first stroke of twelve, Mr. Midwinter," said the major, quite 
eagerly, “ keep your eye on the figure of Time : he will move his scythe, 
and point it downwards to tlie glass pedestal. You will next see a little 
printed card appear behind the glass, which will tell you tlie day of the 
month and the day of the week. At the last stroke of the clock. Time 
will lift his scythe again into its former position, and the chimes will 
ring a peal. The peal will be succeeded by the playing of a tune— the 
^voarite march of my old regiment — and then the final pciformanoe of 
the dock will follow. The sentry-boxes, which you may observe at eeeb 
mde, will both open at the same moment In one of them you will eee 
the aentinel appear ; and, fixim the other, a corporal and two privat«i will 
acroes the platform to relieve the guard, and will then diseppeari 
leaving the new eentind at his post 1 must ask your kind allowances finr 
^ hMl psii of the perfonnanoe. The maohineiy it a little oompliealed, 
^ there are ddecla in it wUdi I am ashamed to say 1 have nd jet 
Mireeded in ztmadjinf as I could wish* SomeUmes the figuree go aO 
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vrrong, and aometimes they go all right. I hope they may do fhoil* best 
on the occasion of your seeing them for the first thne.^ 

As the ftn^OT, posted near his dock, «dd the last words, his little 
audience of three, assettibled at the ojiposite end of the room, saw the hour- 
hand and the minute-hand on the dial point together to twelre. The first 
stroke sounded, and Time, tine tb the signal, fnored his Scythe. The day 
of the hiouth and the day at the week antiouftced themsehes la print 
thfOU^ the glass pedestal next ; Midwinter applauding their appearance 
with a noisy exaggeration of surprise, which Miss Milroy mistook for 
coarse sarcasm directed at her father’s pursuits, and which Allan (seeing 
that die was offended) attempted to moderate by touching the dhow of his 
ftiend. Heairsrtiile, the perfbrtnanees of the block went on. At file last 
stroke of twdfe. Time lifted his scythe again, the chimes tang, the march 
tune of the mi^or*8 old rc^ment feliowed ; and the crowning exhibition 
of the relief of the guard announced itself in a preliminary trembling of 
the sentiy-boxes, and a sudden disappearance of the major at the bock 
of the Clock. 

The perfhrman<5e hegsh with the opening of the sentry-box on the 
right-hand side of the platform, as punctually as CoUld be desired ; the 
door On the other side, howeter, was less tractable — it remained obstinately 
closed. Unaware Of this hItCh in the proceedings, the corporal and his 
two privates appeared in their places in a state of petfbet discipline, 
tottered out attoss the platform, all three trembling In every fimb, da^o<i 
themselves heSdlotig agSiUst the closed door on the other aide, and fhiled in 
producing the amSllest impression on the Immovable sentiy presumed to 
be within. An intermittent clicking, Sfi of the major^s keys and tools at 
work, was heard In the Machinery. The corporal and his two private*; 
suddenly returned, backwards, across the platform, and shut themssltes 
up with a bang inside their own door. Exactly at the same moment, the 
other door opened for the first time, and the provoking scntty appeared 
With the utmost delibcfattdn at his post, Waiting to be relieved, tie was 
allowed to Wait. Nothing happened In the other box but an occasional 
knocking Inside the door, as If the eorporal and his privates were liqpatient 
to be lei out The oHcking of the tnajet^s tools was heard again among 
the taichhieiy ; (he corporal ind his party, enddenly restored to liberty, 
appeared In a violent hnr^, and ^uu furiously oarm the platfbrm. Qtdck 
as they Were, bowefer, the hitheno deliberate aentiy on the olliet tide, 
now perversely fihowcfd htmsdf to be uttidker still. Me disappesmd Ifte 
Hghli^ Into hli own premtiei, the door clooed smirfiy after Idm, the 
oorpoiWl ind bis privates dadhed fiiemadvet headlong it fbr the 

s Oeond and At mi^or appearing afiaio fbuud the eomer of (he doA, 
aiitefi hte a^enoe innocMfly, **irthey wowU begood atfinal^ 
wWfiier anythli^t hadfowe 

The tolairie 4ptvd% of (he at1l!ldfl<M, ballghteilifi by 
Itfisoy V i gtttvt at (he end of it, Was an hMMblj ludkiMii Aax 

fta Viiltoit ihonSed wMi hmgiiler; and even MSii trift ill her 
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MnindAtrtaOB ftr her fatlier’s aensitive |n1d« in bitf <d«ek, eonld not 
restrain hersdf frbni jtdtting' ill tbe inenltMfit Wbyt f!b« MMItfOfbe of 
the pttfiftew bad {trerolted. But there itM litirtt* etefl to the heetioe of 
Innghter ; atid these Hfflits -wt^ts ere long so ot i tnigeotafly 0»eW< q )pe d 
one of the little party as to have the effect of alinost hMtadltfy SiieMiitg 
the other two. The toiref of Mldwiliter’s fable sjdrits flatbed dht into 
sheer delMtttn ns the {NtrfoHnatioe of the poppHs oatne to flti eild. His 
paroxysnn of langhter foltowtd each other with sueh eonttdtitd ttoleniWi 
that Miss Mllroy started hsOk ffoM bin bt slartn, atid eteli Aie patleiit 
major tarhed on him with a look which said pl^dty, Leeft fha lOeM ! 
Allan, wisely impnlsire Ihr once in Ms Hfe, eth^ MldwHittw \)j fh« utR^ 
and draped him ont by ttmifi three liito the garden, and thebod fttto tiie 
park beyond. 

“ Good heavens I what has come to you ! ” he exclaimed, aMtoko 
ing hack from the tortured face before him, as he stoppi'd and looked dose 
at it for the first time. 

For the moment. Midwinter was inCttpahle of answering. The hysto- 
rical paroxysm was passing from one extreme to the other. He leaned 
iigainst a tree, sobbing and gasping for breath, and stretched out his 
hand in mute entreaty to Allan to give him tithe, 

“You had better not have Irarsed me tbfongh tny fhvef,*' he said fliintty, 
ns soon as he cotild speak. ** Fm mad and miserahle, AHan*^! have never 
recovered It Go back, and ask them to fbf^ve the { I am adbmled to go 
nnd ask them mysdf. I catt*t tell hoW it happened — cMi only isk yottr 
pardon and theirs.” fie turned aside Ms head qnickly so as to eoneeal bb thee. 
“ Don’t stop here," he said ; “ don’t look at me — I disll soon get over it.” 
Allan still hesitated, and begged hard to be allowed to take MtU back to 
the house. It was tisdess. “ You break itiy heart with your kindness,” 
he burst ont paasionatety. For God’s sake leave we by wysrif f " 

Allan Went back to the Cottager, and jdeaded titen fbr indn^genos to 
Midwinter, wldi an eamestnew and simplicity wMtdi ndsed bitn imiuelttSfy 
in the majorb estimation, bttt wbicb totalty fltiied to produce (he aaine 
favottrable Imp i di ti on on Mias Miirt^. Little as she hersdf stnpeeted ft, 
die waa Ibnd enough of Alhm already to he jeMolOi of AUsn's fMoid; 

“ How exosstively absord ! ” she fhotight, pettitiify. *' As if MtitCr 
papa or I considered atich a person of the si^teet draseqttence ( " 

** Ton win kitidfy sQspe^ yonr epiniim, won’t yon, Mgjor Mftny f ” 
sMd Alba, in hb bear^ Way, at parting. 

** Whb the grenteat |^eaaiii«f” fepBed (he Major, ettrSUfy iMdUg 
handt 

** And ytiiiii, inn, Mbe tfilfoy f ” added Alhm. 

Mhe IDfa^ made a uetdleaity ftniMl hOW. *• Ug Wf, 

AmadblB, b not of tiM i^teM coMHqnenea.*' 

•Alton left toe cottage, actMy pm^ to netoant tat Mtoi ffifltoKa 
■vAdife eootoam towaito Mm. Hb gnad Idea of eondhiifti% (Ito 
brjtflhttultoudlyiwattitoigatoawiediBaihiindeHifentittne iinilWitaiMiii 
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OB he closed the garden-gate behind him. The virtue ealled Prudence 
and the Squire of Thorpe-Ambro^ became personally acquainted with 
each other, on this occasion, for the first time ; and Allan, entering head- 
long as usual on the high-road to moral improvement, actually decided on 
doing nothing in a hurry ! 

A man who is entering on a course of reformation ought, if virtue 
is its own rew'ard, to be a man engaged in an essentially inspiriting pur- 
suit. But virtue is not always its own reward ; and the way that leads 
to reformation is remarkably ill-lighted for so respectable a thoroughfare. 
Allan seemed to have caught the infection of his friend's de8pondenc3^ 
As he walked home, he, too, began to doubt — in his widely-^difFereut 
way, and for his widely-different reasons — whether the life at Thorpe- 
Ambrose was promising quite as &irly for the future as it had promised 
at first. 


CHAPTER VIL 
The Plot Thickens. 

Two messages were waiting for Allan when he returned to the house. 
One hod been left by Midwinter. He had gone out for a long w'alk, 
and Mr. Armadale was not to be alarmed if he did not get back till late 
in tlie day.’* The other message had been left by ** a person from 
Mr. Pedgift’s office,” who had called, according to appointment, while the 
two gentlemen were away at the major's. ** Mr. Bashwood's respects, and 
he would have the honour of waiting on Mr. Armadale again, in the course 
of Uie evening.” 

Towards five o’clock. Midwinter ]K>turned, pale and silent. Allan 
hastened to assure him that Ms peace was made at the cottage ; and then, 
to change the subject, mentioned Mr. Bashwood's message. Midwinter's 
mind was so pre-occupied or so languid, that he hardly seemed to 
remember the name. Allan was obliged to remind him that Bufdiwood 
was the elderly clerk, whom Mr. Pedgifi had sent to be his instructor in 
die duties of the steward's office. He listened without making any 
remark, and withdrew to his room, to rest till dinner-time. 

Left by himself, Allan went into the library, to tiy if he could while 
away the time over a book. He look many volumes off the shelves, and 
put a ihw of them back again — and there he ended. Mias Milroy con- 
trived in some mysterious manner to get, in this case, between the resdtT 
and the booka. Her formal bow, and her merciless parting speech, dwelt, 
try how he ndgfat to forget them, on Allan's mind ; ha began to grow 
more and more anzioiu as the idle hour wore on, to recover hb loet pbee 
in her ffivowr* To call again that day at the oottage, and adc if he hsJ 
been ae ttnfoitanal|||i to oiSuid her, waa imposstbla. To pot the qnesdoo 
in writing with the needful nioety eC enpvession, proved, on Hying ttie 
tyri aaent, to bo a tadk beyond his literaQr roaoh. Aftor a tom or t«o 
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np and down the room, with hia pen in hia month, he decided on the 
more diplomatio course (which happened, in this case, to be the easiest 
course too), of writing to Miss Milroj as cordially as if nothing had hap- 
pened, and of testing his position in her good graces by the answer that 
she sent liim back. An invitation of some kind (including her Either, of 
course, btit addressed directly to herself) was plainly the right thing to 
oblige her to send a written reply — but here the difEculty occurred of 
what the invitation was to be. A ball was not to be thought of, in his 
present position with tlie resident gentry. A dinner-party, with no indis- 
pensable elderly lady on the premises to receive Miss Milroy^exoept 
Mrs. Gripper, who could only receive her in the kitchen— was equally out 
of the question. What was the invitation to be ? Never backward, when 
he wanted help, in asking for it right and lefl in every available direction, 
Allan, feeling himself at the eud of his own resources, coolly rang the bell, 
and astonished the servant who answered it, by inquiring how the late 
family at Thorpe- Ambrose used to amuse themselves, and what sort of 
invitations they were in the habit of sending to their friends. 

** The family did what the rest of th^ gentry did, sir,'’ said the man, 
staring at his master in utter bewilderment. They gave dinner-parties 
and balls. And, in fine summer weather, sir, like this, they sometimes 
had lawn-parties and picnics ” 

** That'll do I " shouted Allan. A picnic’s just the thing to please 
her. Hichard, you’re an invaluable man — you may go downstairs again.” 
liiclmrd retired wondering, and Richard’s master seized his ready pen. 

“ Deae Miss Mileot, — Since I left you, it has suddenly struck me that 
^0 might have a picnic. A little change and amusement (what I should 
call a good sliaking-up, if I wasn’t writing to a young lady) is just the 
ihiiig for you, after being so long indoors lately in Mrs. Milroy’e room. 
A picnic is a change, and (when the wine is good) amusement too. Will 
you ask the major if he will consent to the picnic, and come ? And if 
you have got any friends in the neighbourhood who like a picnic, pray 
ask them too— for I have got none. It shall be your picnic, but I will 
provide everything and take everybody. You shall choose the day, and 
we will picnic where you like. I have set my heart on this picnic. 

** Believe me, ever yours, 

** Allan Aenadale.*’ 

On reading over his composition, before scaling it up, Allan frankly 
>kckiiowladged to himself, this time, that it was not quite laulUesik 
Picnie* comes in a little too often,” be said. ^ Never mind — if she 
the idea, abe woa*t quarrel with that.” Ue sent off the letter on the 
with strict iostmetions to the messenger to wait for a reply, 
lo half-aa-hoor the answer came back on scented paper, without an 
anywhere, fragrant to amell and beautiful to see. 
prwpiiiilaliian of the naked truth ia one of tboae eahibitiona fioim 
A^naliva delieaegr of the female mind aeents instinetively to 
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Ntivcnr wefe the tablet turned more completely than ^y were now turned 
Ofi Allan hy hit fair correspondent. HaofaitiTelli himself would never 
hare suspected, from Miss Milroy’s letter, her# heartily she had repents 
her petulance to the youn(( squire as soon as his bach was turned, anc), 
how eS!tratagantly delighted she was when his invitation was placed in 
her hands. Her letter wsa the composition of a model young Iddy whose 
emotions are all kept under parental look and key, and served out for her 
jndieiously as Ooeasion may require.* “ Papa ” appeared quittras frequently 
in Miss Mllroj's reply at “ picnic had appeared in Allan's invitation. 

Papa ” had been as oonstderately kind as Mr# Armadale, in wishing to 
procure her a Httle change and afiiusemeni, and had oifkred to fbrego his 
Usual quiet haHts, and Join the plonio. With ** papa's " sanction, 
therefbte, she accepted, with much pleasure, Mr. Armadale's proposal ; 
and, at “ papa^s ’* stiggestlon, She would presume on Mr. Armadale » 
kindness, tc add two friends of theirs, recently settled at Thorpe- Ambrose, 
to (be picnic party^a Widow lady and her son | the latter in holy orders, 
and in delicate health. If Tuesday neat would suit Mr* Armadsle, 
Tuesday neat would suit pafuC* — being the first day be oould spare 

from repairs which were required by his cloek. The rest, papa’s 
tidrice, she Would beg to leare entirely if! Mr. ArmadBlers hands j and, 
in the meantime, she would remain, with ** papa's** Compliments, 
Mr, Armadale's truly — “ Elkakor Milrot.” Who Would ever ha^( 
supposed that the writer of that hftter had jumped fat Joy when Allan's 
invitation arrived 7 Who would Crer have suspected that there was nn 
emtry already in Miss Milroy's diary, under that day's date, to this effect 
“ The sweetest, dearest letter from I ‘know -who ; 111 never behave im- 
kiudly to him again as long as I live 7 ^ As for Allan, he was charmed 
with the snooesa of his manceuvra. Miss Mifroy had accepted his in- 
vitation— consequently, Uks Milroy was not offended with him. It 
on the tip of his tongue to mention the correspondence to his friend when 
they met at dinner. But there was something in Midwinter's face and 
manner (even plain alloagh for Allan to see) which warned him to wait « 
little before he aaid anything to revive the painful subject of their visit to 
tlie cottage. By common consent they both avoided all topics ccmnecto'd 
with Thorpe- Ambrose — not even the visit from Mr. Bariiwc^, which w.»* 
to come with the evening, being referred to by either of them. Al- 
through the dinner they drifted ftciher and farther back into the old 
endless talk of past timea about dUps and safling. When flie botUr 
Withdrew frem hit alCmdaim st table, he ene downilairs wMi a nsiitk** 
proUCm on his tofnd, and aAed Ms Mlow-Servants If they any of (hem 
knew the rehiMve lu^ts ^on a wtnd,** and "off a wind/ of a mAconn 
and a br%, 

The two young tnsil had Wd fcmg er at table than usuid that dsj 
When they went tftnt Into die garden} wMi dieir tigM, fhe auansw 
twQi^ M gtvy and dim on hran iiid^itowse4md, and nar twiai nMmd 
dm hf daw digvees die saftfy-diding abeie of dm AdanI view* 
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Heir tnm heavy $ tttid, after a few mnnites in the gHTdeiti ibejr agreed to ge 
back to the drier grotind on tile driee in front of the honse^ 

lliqr were oldM to the taming which led into the riirtthbeoy^ when 
there enddenljr glided out on them, from behind the feliagef n MrfUjr* 
otfpping black iigtire— 4 shadow, moring darkly throt^h the dim orohitig 
light. Mfdwtetef started back at the sight of It^ and eren the leM finely-* 
strnng netrea of his friend were shaken ibr the moment. 

“ Who the deril are yon 1 " cried Allan. 

The figure bared its head in the grey light, and came slowly a stq* 
nearer. Midwinter adtanced a step Ott his side, and looked oloMr. It 
was the malt of the timid manners and the mourning garaMfits, of whom 
he had asked the way to Thorpe- Atnbrose where the three roads tnet 

“ Who are you 7 ” repeated Allan. 

“I humbly bog your pardon, sir," fnltered the stranger, stepping 
hack again confbsedly. “ The serrants told me I should find Mr. 
Armadale- •*' 

“ What, are yotl Mr. fiasliwood ? ” 

“ Yes, If you please, sir." 

"I beg your pardon for ^leaking to yon so roughly," said'AIIaHf 
“ hnt the feet is, yott rather startled me. My name is Armadale (put 
( II rotir hat, pray), and this is my friend, Mr. Midwinter, who wants 
rnur help in the steward’s oflfiee.” 

“ We hardly stand in need of an introduction,” aaid Miclwinter. “ 1 
met Mr. Bashwood out walking a few days stttee, and he was kind enough 
to direct me when I had lost my way.” 

" Put on your hat," reiterated Allan, as Mr. Bashwood, still bare- 
headed, stood bowing speecMesidy, now 10 one of the yottng won, and now 
to the other. “ My good sir, ptit on your hat, and let me show yen the 
way back to the house. Eaeose mO for noticing it,” added Allan, as the 
man, in sheer nerrons hel|dessnesa, let his hat fitll, instead of putting it 
iwek on his head ; but you seem a little ont of soH a - a glass of good 
wine will do yon no barm befiire yon and my frfend Come to bnailiona 
Whereabottta did you meet with -Mr. Bashwood, Midwinter, when you 
lost yonr way t " 

" I am too ignorant of (be neighbonrhood to know. I ffitttt refer yoU 
Mr. Bashwood.” 

" Come, ten na where it was," Mid Allan, trying, a little too abivplly, 
to set die man at hie ease, aa they aB thtee wafeed back to tbo benaa. 

‘n>« ownan of Mr. Bariiwood'a e o Us ti tettou B l timidly auanad to 
he filled to (ho brifn by tbo lotidneas of Anan’s woiee^ and (bo biuii MMaa 
of Allaa’a tofueat Be rau orer hi (be aame fteUo flow of weida wHh 
*biA be had deluged Midwinter efl the oeeaaioa when diey llnl net. 

" h waa OB (be nod, sir,** be hfgut^ a Mwa dwg Umeir a i ta unMy 
^ ABn, wben be eaBed orfr," end to MMfHuier, whom he ttAed by 
^ wiaMii,iryoa yleaae, on dwfwd (uiilfiiafflBecb. A 
Mr. Mldwhiter, end e ahtgote pin*; 1 den*! neeu (Iw 
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viUage; 1 mean the neighbourhood — bog your pardon, I mean the 
* Broads/ beyond the neighbourhood. Perhaps you may have heard of 
the Norfolk Broads, sir 7 What they "call lakes in other parts of England, 
they call Broads here. The Broads are quite numerous; 1 think they 
would repay a visit. Yoii would have seen the Arst of them, Mr. 
Midwinter, if you had walked on a few miles from where I had the 
honour of meeting you. Bemarkably numerous, the Broads, sir-- 
situated between this and the sea. About three miles from the sea, 
Mr. Midwinter, — about three miles. Mostly shallow, sir, with rivers 
running between them. Beautiful; solitary. Quite a watery country, 
Mr. Midwinter ; quite separate as it were, in itself. Parties sometimes 
visit them, sir, — pleasure-parties in boats. It's quite a little network of 
lakes, or, perhaps, — ^yes, perhaps more correctly, pools. There is good 
sport in the cold weather. The wild-fowl are quite numerous. Yes. 
The Broads would repay a visit, Mr. Midwinter, the next time you are 
walking that way. The distance from here to Little Gill Beck, and 
then from Little Gill Beck to Girdler Broad, which is the first you come 

to, is altogether not more In sheer nervous inability to leave off, 

he would apparently have gone on talking of the Norfolk Broads for the 
rest of the evening, if one of Lis two listeners had not unoeremouiously 
cut him short before be could find his way into a new sentence. 

** Are the Broads within an easy day's drive tlicre and back, from 
this house 7 " aiiked Allan ; feeling, if tlioy were, tliat the place for tlte 
picnic was discovered already. 

Oh, yes, sir ; a nice drive— quite a nice easy drive from this beau- 
tiful place ! " 

They were by this time ascending the portico steps ; Allan leading 
the way up, and calling to Midwinter and Mr. Basliwood to follow him 
into Uie libraiy, where there was a lighted lamp. In tlie interval wliich 
elapsed before the wine made its appearance, Midwinter looked at his 
chance acquaintance of the h%h-road with stracgdy-mingled feelings of 
oompaasion and diatrust-^of oompoasion that strengthened in spite of him ; 
of diatruat tliat pernsted in diminishing, try as he might to encourage it 
to grow. There, perdied comfortlesa on the edge of his chair, sat the 
poor broken*down nervoua wretch, in hit worn black garments, with hit 
watery eyes, hia honeal old outqxiken wig, hit miaerable mohair stock, 
and hU false teeth that were incspablc of deceiving anybody — there he sat, 
politely ill at eaae ; now shrinking in the glare of the lamp, now wiiioiug 
under the diook of AUan^a Mrdy voieo ; a man with the wrinkles of 
jeaieinhiafim, and snannm of a chiM in the praenoeef etrangert; 
an ohieot of pity awelyt if ever there was a pitiable object yet I 

Whaloter ebe you're aftaid Mr. Badiwood," cried Allan, poa^ 
out a gliMS of wiiie^ ** don't be aftaid ef that 1 There im't a headmbe in * 
begdi^ofUl MaknyowMlfoonifertabb; rUleavajoaaadMr.Mid- 
wmlif toialkyoitf bnejuHpaafwbyyov^^ k*aaUinMr.llidwiater'i 
haads; be acM ftw m% aad aitllm aeaiyditeg at Mi owm diaer^^ 
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lie eaid those words Avith a cautions choice of expression very uncha- 
racteristic of him, and without farther explanation, made abruptly for the 
door. Midwinter, sitting near it, noticed his face as he went out. Easy 
as the way was into Allan's favour, Mr. Bnshwood, beyond all kind of 
doiibt, had in some unaccountable manner failed to find it I 

The two strangely-assorted companions were left togethor—^parted 
widely, as it seemed on the surface, from any possible interchange of 
sympathy ; drawn invisibly one to the other, nevertheless, by those mag- 
netic similarities of temperament which overleap all difference of age or 
station, and defy all apparent incongruities of mind and character. From 
the moment when Allan left the room, the hidden Influence that works in 
darkness began slowly to draw the two men together, across the great social 
desert which had lain between them up to this day. 

Midwinter Avas the fii*st to approach the subject of the interview. 

“ May I ask,” he began, if you have been made acquainted 
with my position here, and if you know why it is that I require 
your assistance ? ” 

Mr. Bashwood — still hesitating and still timid, but manifestly relieved 
by Allan’s departure — sat farther back in his chair, and ventured on for- 
tifying himself Avith a modest little sip of wine. 

“Yes, sir,” he replied; “Mr. Pedgift informed me of all — at least I 
think I may say so — of all the circumstances. I am to instruct, or perhaps 
1 ought to say to advise ” 

“ No, Mr. Bashwood ; the first word was the best word of the two. I 
am quite ignorant of the duties which Mr. Armadale's kindness has induced 
him to intrust to me. If I understand right, there can be no question of 
your capacity to instruct me, for you once filled a steAvard's situation 
yourself. May I inquire where it was ? ” 

“ At Sir John Mcllowship’s, sir, in West Norfolk. Perhaps you Avould 
like — I have got it with me — to see my testimonial ? Sir John might 
lisro dealt more kindly with me — but 1 have no complaint to make ; it*s 
all done and over now 1” His Avatery eyes looked more wateiy still, and 
the trembling in his hknds spread to his lips as be produced an old dingy 
letter from his pocket-book, and laid it open on the table. 

The teetimonial was very briefiy and veiy coldly expressed, but it 
wu oondonve as far as it went. Sir John considered it only right to 
*fty that he had no complaint to make of any want of capacity or 
integrity in bis steward. If Mr. Bariiwood’s domestic position bid been 
compatible irith the eontiniied perfixrmance of bis duties on tbe estate, 
Sir would have been glad to keep bim. As it was, embarrassmciila 
by dig state of Mr. Basbwood's personal alBura bad rendersd it 
^"Pdeai r able thsa be should eoiitUrae in 8ir John*s service; and on that 
and that only, hie employer and ha bad parted. Sadi was Sir 
^dm's tsrtiaM^ to Mr* Baihwood's dmraeter. Am Midwinter read the 
bii lilies^ be Ihoog^t of another tesdmoDial, still in Us own possen 

wfkim ehamder wbidi they bad given bim at Ibe scboel, wbob 


of dm 
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they turned their aiek ueher edrift ia the world. His superstition (dig. 
trusting ell new events end all new ^aoes at Thorpe-Ambrose) i^^]} 
doubted the man be£)re hin» as o&atinately as over. But when he now 
tried to put those doubts into words, his heart upbraided him, and he Imj 
the letter on the table iu silenoo. 

Tlie sudden pause in the conversation appeared to startle l^Ir. 
wood, He comforted himself with another little sip of wine, and, leavmrr 
the letter untouched, burst irrepressibly into words, os if the silence was 
quite unendurable to him. 

I am ready to answer any question, sir,*' he began. Mr. Pedgii't 
told me that 1 must answer questions, because I was applying for a place 
of trust. Mr. Pedgift said, neither you nor Mr. Armadale were likely 
think the testimonial sufficient of itself. Sir John doesn't say — he might 
have put it more kindly, but 1 don*t complain — Sir John doesn't b.t) 
what the troubles were that lost me my place. Perhopa you might w i.sh 

to know ? " He stopped eonfusedly, looked at the testimonial, and 

said no more. 

If no interests but mine were concerned in the matter,*' rejoim 1 
Midwinter, the testimonial w'ould, 1 assure you, be quite enough iv 
satisfy me. But while I am learning my new duties, the person wLi 
teaclies me will be really and truly the steward of my friend's estute. I 
am very unwilling to ask you to speak on what may be a painful subjict, 
and I am sadly inexperienced in putting such questions as I ought to put , 
but perhaps, in Mr. Armadale's interests, I ought to know something mou, 

either from yourself, or from Mr. Pedgift, if you prefer it " He, too, 

stopped eunfiisedly, looked at the testimonial, and said no more. 

Tkaro was another moment of silence. The night was worm, and 
Mr. Bosh wood, among his otlier misfortnnes, had the deplorable infinnitv 
of perspiring at Uie palms of the hands. 11s took out a miserable liith 
cotton pocket-handkerchief, rolled it up into a ball, and softly dabbed it a 
and iioi from one band lo the other, witli tlio regularity of a pendulum 
Peribfuied by oilier men, under oibmr oircumstances, the aotion migki 
have bton lidieukiuii PeHomied by this mao, at the oriais of Ihe inter- 
view, the action was borriUr. 

^ Mr. ]Mgift*s IIm is too valuable, elr, to be wasted on me," he aaai 
I will mvutkm what eugbl m be mentmed myeelf-^if you will please 
allow me, I have been nnfcrtuueti! in my iunily. It was veix heid 

bear, thpu^ it ■seme not mueh to tell. My wi fe * One of ba 

fest on tha nookel*baadluiioliiaf i ha nmiaian^ Ida drv Ina* 
slIUftiiiibKl with himeilil^ and went f n 

*f Uf oMh w." iw W M n J, •‘■taod • lUU, ia disdidla' 

(( mm iSkmI I MWft wmSw) «nm iaimy vitk ttr Joha. Nmb aAir i 
f[|t |b« aitiulMa in waHiaiia^ . rt, tnii|< ilw ML iala 

(I lupiljr Smv iMpr h> H) «C ditaUag . I nmUm’% Imak Jmt «r 
niid |l pruMisH- ndwiiyn oosisenl S Ima Sir Mw'* fcanvko.. 8h»bi*^ 
mm^ wmI , 11 4 Mi e liii pMiMi MM m uriM *kM 1 m aHM n Mf 
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office on business. Sir Jabn exouaed it, not very kindly ; but still he 
excused it. I don’t complain of Sir John ; I-— I don’t complain, now, of 
fiiy wife.*’ He pointed a trembling finger at big miserable crape-covered 
beaver hat on the floor. ** Vm in mourning fpr her,” he ssid, ftintly, 
She died nearly a year ago, in the county asylum here.” 

Ills mouth began to work convulsively. He took up the glass of wine 
at his side, and, instead of sipping it this time, drained it to the bottom. 
♦‘I’m not much used to wino, sir,” he said, consciouB, apparently, of the 
flush that flew into his face as he drank, and still observant of the obliga- 
tions of politeness amid all the misery of the recollections that he was 
calling up. 

*♦ I beg, Mr. Bashwood, you will not distress yourself by telling me 
any more,” said Midwinter, recoiling from any further sanction on his 
part of a disclosure which had already bared the sorrows of the unhappy 
nmn before him to the quick. 

** I’m much obliged to you, sir,” replied Mr. Bashwood. But if I 
don't detain you too long, and if you will please to remember that 
Mr. Pedgifi’s directions to mo were very particular-— and, besides, I only 
mentioned my late wife because if slie hadn’t tried Sir John’s patience to 

begin with, things might Itavo turned out differently ” He paused, 

gave up tlie disjointed sentence in which he had involved himself, and 
tried another. 1 had only two children, sir,” he went on, advancing to 
s new point in his narrative ; a boy and a girl. The girl died when she 
was a baby. My son lived to grow up — aud it was my son who lost me 
iny place. 1 did my best for him ; 1 got him into a respectable office in 
London. They wouldn’t take him without security. I’m afraid it was 
imprudent ; but I bad no rich friends to help me— and I became security. 
My boy turned out badly, sir. He— perhaps you will kindly understand 
what I mean, if I say he behaved dishonestly t His employers consented, 
at my entreaty,* to let him off without prosecuting. I begged very hard — 
1 was (bnd of my son James-^nuid I took him home, and did my best to 
rdbrm him. He wuu^’l stay with me; be went away again to London ; 

beg your pardon, sir 1 I’m afiraid I’m confiising things ; I’m afraid 
I'm wandering from the point 7 ” 

** No, no,” «ud Midwinter, kindly. If you tbink it right to tell me 
this tad story, tell it in your own way. Uav# you seen your aoo since 
he UA you to go to London f ” 

** No, sir. He's in London still, Ibr ail I know. When I last beard 
of htm, bo wao golliiig bio bfoad^not veiy oroditaUy. Ha was employed, 
tbo b^Mlor, at iba Private Inquiiy Ofiioe in Sbadysida Plaao,” 

Ua opoha ibosa woeda--HH>pi><anlly (as events tbeii stood) tbo moat 
inriovane to the matter in hand that bad yat escaped him; actually (as 
•vents wooa aaon In ba) tba amot rbally imporiant tbM ba bad nlltrad 
yes— 4a sfnka thoaa woi^ abssnfly, looking ahopt him in and 

e^btg vainly to naovav ibo kwt tbroad of bis namtit o. 

mriTpirmimatfljr bripad him* ** You WSiP Salliof WT ^ 
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Bald, that your son had been the cause of your losing your place. Ho\r 
did that happen 7 ” 

In this way, sir,” said Mr. Bashwood, getting back again excitedly 
into the right train of thought. His employers consented to let him 
off — ^but they came down on his security ; and I was the man. I suppose 
they were not to blame ; the security covered their loss. I couldn't pay it 
all out of mj savings; I had to borrow — on the word of a man, sir, 
I couldn't help it — had to borrow. My creditor pressed me ; it seemed 
cruel, but, if he wanted the money, I suppose it was only just. 1 was sold 
out of house and home. 1 daresay other gentlemen would have said what 
Sir John said ; I daresay most people would have refused to keep a 
steward who had had the bailiffs after him, and his furniture sold in tlic 
neighbourhood. That was how it ended, Mp. Midwinter. T needn't detain 
you any longer — here is Sir John's address, if you wish to apply to him.” 
Midwinter generously refused to receive the address. 

** Thank you kindly, sir,” said Mr. Bashwood, getting tremulously on 
his legs. There is nothing more, I think, except — except that Mr. 
Pedgifl will speak for me, if you wish to inquire into my conduct in his 
service. I'm very much indebted to Mr. Pedgiff ; he's a little rough with 
me sometimes, but if he hadn't taken me into his office, 1 think I should 
have gone to the workhouse when I leff Sir John, I was so broken* 
down.” He picked up his dingy old hat from the floor. won't 
intrude any longer, sir. I shall be happy to coll again, if you wish to 
have time to consider before you decide.” 

1 want no time to consider, aAer what you have told me,” replied 
Midwinter warmly, his memory busy, while he spoke, with the time when 
he had told Ais story to Mr. Brock, and was waiting for a generous word 
in return, as the man before him was waiting now. To-day is Saturday," 
he went on. ** Can you come and give me my first lesson on Monday 
morning ? I beg your pardon,” be added, interrupting Mr. Bashwood's 
profiiae expressions of acknowledgment, and stopping him on his way out 
of the room ; ** there is one thing we ought to settle, ought we not 7 We 
haven't spoken yet about your own interest in this matter-^ mean, about 
the terms.” He referred a little confusedly to *tbf pecuniary part of 
the subject Mr. Bashwood (getting nearer and nearer to the door) 
answered him more confusedly stilL 

Anything, eir — anything you think right I won't intrude •nj 
longer — ^TU leeva it to jea and Mr. Armadale.*' 

** I trill aend for Mr. Amadala, if }t>a IQn,*’ aaid Midwinter, lollowiiig 
him into the halt "Bat I am afraid ha haa as little axparianoa in 
matteni nt thk kind m I hsTe. Ftthajm, if joa aea no ohjactian, w. 
night ha goidad bj Mr. Pa4gift t ” 

Mr. Brnharoad oangbt oagvljr at the hat ■nggmtion, pnihhir ^ 
TCtmt, ha ^eka, M hr Aa fteat door. "Ta^ai r ■■A,y%7to* 
Bobodj bettor Aan Mr. Padgift Den H p r ay 4m% dimnrh Mr. 
AnndaJar Bh watery ajm loeksd qaita wild with Benaw afalm » 
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he turned round for a niomeni in the light of the hall-lamp, to make that 
polite request. If sending for Allan had been equivalent to unchaining a 
ferocious watch-dog, Mr, Basliwood could hardly have been more anxious 
to stop the proceeding. I wish you kindly good evening, sir,” he went 
on, getting out to the steps. ‘‘ I’m much obliged to you I will be 
scrupulously punctual on Monday morning — I hope — I think — I’m sure 
30 a ^^ill soon learn everything I can teach you. It’s not difHcult — oh, 
dear, no — not difficult at all 1 I wish you kindly good evening, sir. 
A beautiful night ; yes, indeed, a beautiful night for a wjilk home.” 

With those W’ords, all dropping out of his lips one on the top of 
the other, and without noticing, in his agony of embarrassment at ejecting 
his departure. Midwinter’s outstretched hand, he went noiselessly down the 
steps, and was lost in the darkness of the night. 

As Midwinter turned to re-enter the house, the dining-room door 
opened, and his friend met him in the hall. 

“ lias Mr. Basliwood gone 7 ” asked Allan. 

‘‘ lie has gone,” replied Midwinter, after telling me a very sad story, 
and leaving me a little ashamed ofjnyself for having doubted him without 
any just cause. I have arranged that he is to give me my first lesson in 
the steward’s office on Monday morning.” 

All right,” said Allan. ** You needn’t be afraid, old bo}”, of my 
’'Corrupting you over your studiea I darcs;iy I’m wrong — but I don’t 
like Mr. Bashwood,” 

I daresay Fm wrong,” rclorted the other, a little petulantly. “ I do.” 

The Sunday morning found ^lidwinter in the park, waiting to 
iiiteicept the postman, on the chance of his bringing more news from 
Mr. Brock. 

At the customary hour the man made his appearance, and placed the 
expected letter in Midwinter’s hands. He opened it, far away from all 
fear of observation this time, and read these lines : — 

“My dear MiDUiNTf;;:, — I write more for the purpose of quieting your 
anxiety than because I have anything definite to say. In my lost hur- 
ried letter I had no time to tell you that the elder of the two women 
^hom 1 met in the Gardens had followed me, and spoken to me in the 
>treet. I believe I may characterize what riic said (without doing her any 
injustice) as a tissue of falsehoods from beginning to end. At any rate, 
she confirmed me in the saq>icion that some underhand proceeding is on 
of which Allan is desdned to be the victim, and that the prime mover 
^ the oonapiraej is the vile woman who helped bis mother’s marriage and 
who h ast ened his mother’s death. 

Feeling this conviction, I have not hesitated to do, for Allan's sake, 
*hal 1 would have done for no other ereatore in the worliL I have left 
^7 hotel, end have installed myself (with my old senrant Robert) in a 
opposite the hoose to which 1 traced the two womem Weamalter- 
Metyen the waldb (quite unsuspected, lam certain, by the people oppoaite) 

tot- XI. — no. $5. 26. 
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day and niglit. All my feelings, as a gentleman «nd a clergyman, rerolt 
from such an occupation as I am now engaged in ; but there is no other 
choice. I must either do this violence to my own self-respect, or I 
must leave Allan, with his easy nature, and in his assailable position, to 
defend himself against a Wretch who is prepared, I firmly believe, to take 
the most unscrupulous advantage of his weakness and his youth. II i.s 
mother’s dying entreaty has never left my memory ; and, God help rno, I 
am now degrading myself in my own eyes in consequence. 

There has been some reward already for the sacrifice. This day 
(Saturday) I have gained an immense advantage — I have at last seen the 
woman’s face. She went out with her veil down as before ; and Robei t 
kept her in view, having my instructions, if she returned to the house, not 
to follow her back to the door. She did return to the house ; and the 
result of my precaution was, as I had expected, to throw her off her 
guard. I saw her face unveiled at the window, and afterwards again in 
the balcony. If any occasion should arise for describing her particularly, 
you shall have the description. At present I need only say that she looks 
the full age (five-nnd-thlrty) at which you estimated her, and that she is 
by no means so handsome a woman as I had (I hardly know wliy) 
expected to ace. 

** This is all I can now tell you. If nothing more happens by Mondny 
or Tuesday next, 1 shall have no choice but to apply to my lawyers for 
assistance ; though I am most unwilling to trust this delicate and datigeroi^ 
matter in other hands than mine. Setting my own feelings, however, out 
of Uie question, the business which has been the cause of my journey to 
London is too iin|K)rtant to be trifled with much longer as I am triflin^^ 
with it now, In any and every case, depend on my keeping you infonuoi 
of the progress of events ; and boiievc me 

Yours truly, 

“ Decimus Brock.” 

Midwinter securod the letter as he had secured the letter that j ii* 
coded it— aide by side in his pocket-book with Ute narrative of Aliau\ 
Dream. 

** Uow many days more ? ” be asked himself, as he went b:ick to the 
house. ** How many daya more ? ” 

Not many. The time he was waiting fur, was a time close at hand. 

Monday came, and brought Mr. Baidiwood, punctual to the appointi-d 
hour. Monday came, and found Allan irnmers^ in hia preparations lor 
the plonie. Ite held a aeries of interriewa, at home and abroad, all 
Ihfou^ the day. He traniaeted buaineas iriUi Mra Gripper, with tlnr 
httller, end with the eoaclitnan, in their titree several departments ef 
ealinf, drinking, and driviiig. He went to the town to Ooneult hk 
prfiftaaionil advieera on the subject of the Broads, and to hirite 
both tlie lawyevt, Aither and ion (in the absence of anybody elm 
the nelghboiiihood whom he o&uM ailt), to join the pienk. Pedgifl 
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Senior (in his department) supplied general information, but begged 
to be excused from appearing at the picnic, on the score of business 
cn^-agements. Pedgill Junior (in his department) a^ded all the details; 
and, casting business engagements to the winds, accepted the invitation 
with the greatest pleasure. Returning from the lawyer’s office, Allan’s 
next proceeding was to go to the major’s cottage and obtain Miss Milroy’s 
approval of the proposed locality for the pleasure -party. This object 
accomplished, he returned to his own house, to meet the last difficulty 
now left to encounter — the difficulty of persuading Midwinter to join iho 
expedition to the Broads. 

On first broaching the subject, Allan found his friend impenetrably 
resolute to remain at home. Midwinter’s natural reluctance to meet the 
major and his daughter, after what had happened at the cottage, might 
probably have been overcome. But Midwinter’s determination not to 
allow ^Ir. Bashwood’s course of instruction to be interrupted, was proof 
against every effort that could be made to shake it. After exerting his 
influence to the utmost, Allan was obliged to remain contented with a 
compromise. Midwinter promised, not very willingly, to join the party 
towards evening, at the place appointed for a gipsy tea-making, which 
was to close the proceedings of the day. To this extent he would consent 
to take the opportunity of placing himself on a fi-icndly footing with the 
Blilroys. More he could not concede, even to Allan’s persuasion, and for 
niore it would be useless to ask. 

The day of the picnic came. The lovely morning, and the cheerful 
hustle of preparation for the expedition, failed entirely to tempt Midwinter 
into altering his resolution. At the regular hour he left the breakfast- 
table to join Mr. Bashwood in the steward’s office. The two were quietly 
closeted over the books, at the back of the house, wliile the packing for 
the picnic went on in front. Young Pedgift (short in stature, smart in 
c^isiume, and self-reliant in manner) arrived some little time before the 
hour for starting, to revise all the arrangements, and to make any final 
improvements which his local knowledge might suggest. Allan and he 
^ere still busy in consultation when the first hitch occurred in the pro- 
ceedings. The woman-servant from the cottage was reported to be waiting 
below for an answer to a note from her young mistress, which was placed 
in Allan’s hands. 

On this occasion Miss MUroy’s emotions had apparently got the better 
<^f her sense of propriety. The tone of the letter was feverish, and the 
^dwriUng wandered crookedly up and down, in deplorable freedom from 

proper restraint. 

^ Oh, Mr. Armadale ** (wrote the major’s daughter), sneh a mlsfor* 

I What we to do T Papa has got a letter from grandmamiiui 
^kts moming about the new goremess. Her reference has answered all the 
qoettioni^ and she’s ready to come at the shortest notice. Orandmatntna 
provoking!) the sooner the better; and she says we may eapeot 
^ ttcan the govemcai — either to-day or to-morrow. Papa says (be 

26—3 
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will be so absurdly considerate to everybody !) that we can’t allow Miss 
Gwilt to come here (if she comes^ to-day) and find nobody at home to 
receive her. What is to be done 7 lam ready to cry with vexation. I 
Lave got the worst possible impression (though grandmamma says she is 
a charming person) of Miss Gwilt. Can you suggest something, dear 
Mr. Armadale ? I’m sure papa would give way if you could. Don’t 
stop to write — send me a message back. I have got a new hat for the 
picnic ; and, oh, the agony of not knowing whether I am to keep it on or 
take it off. — Yours tnily, E. M.” 

** The devil take Miss Gwilt ! ” said Allan, staring at his legal adviser 
in a state of helpless consternation. 

With all my heart, sir — I don’t wish to interfere,” remarked Pud- 
gift J unior. “ May I ask what’s the matter ? ” 

Allan told him. Mr. Pedgift the Younger might have his faults, but 
a want of quickness of resource was not among them. 

“ There’s a way out of the difficulty, Mr. Armadale,” he said. ‘ If 
the governess comes to-day, let’s have her at the picnic.” 

Allan’s eyes opened wide in astonishment. 

All the horses and carriages in the Thorpe- Ambrose stables are not 
wanted for this small party of ours,” proceeded Pedgifl Junior. “ 01 
course not ! Very good. If Miss Gwilt comes to-day, she can’t possibly 
got here before five o’clock. Good again. You order an open carringc 
to be waiting at the majors door at that time, Mr. Armadale; and I’ll 
give the man his directions where to drive to. Wlien the governess comes 
to the cottage, let her find a nice little note of apology (along with tlie 
cold fowl, or whatever else they give her after her journey) begging her 
to join us nt the ])icnic, and putting a carriage at her own sole disposal 
to take her there. Gad, sir ! ” raid young Pedgift, gaily, “ she must be a 
Touchy One if hIjo thinks herself neglected after that I ” 

, ** Caj>ilal ! ” cried Allan. “ She shall have every attention. Pll give 
her the pony-chaise and the white harness, and she shall drive herself, if 
she likes.” 

He scribbled a line to relieve Miss Milroy’s apprehensions, and gave 
the nooessary orders for the pony-chaisc. Ten minutes later, the carriagei 
for the pleasure -party were at the door. 

** Now we’ve taken all this trouble about her,” said Allan, reverting 
to the governess as they left the house, ** 1 wonder, if she does oomc 
to-day, whether we shall see her at the picnic ! ” 

** Depends entirely on her age, sir,” remarked young Pedgift, pronounc- 
ing judgment with the happy confidence in himself which eminently distin- 
guished him. ** If slie’s an old one, she’ll be knocked up with the joorDfJt 
end ahe'll stick to the cold fowl and the cottage. If she's a young one, 
either I know nothing of women, or tlie pony in the white harness will 
bring her to the picnio.” 

They elailed for the miyor’s cottage. 
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Modern civilization, as tlie words are commonly used, is certainly the 
most grandiloquent phrase now current. It has, however, a specific 
meaning, which, if we cannot define, we may indicate. What does modern 
civilization imply ? The advance of science and the diffusion of knowledge — 
nrtistic culture, and the increase of material comfort arising from the 
ilcvolopment of manufactures and commerce, and the progress of political 
liberty. This is the finely confused answer generally given, but, unless 
1 am mistaken, it doe.s not quite bring out the special point. By civi- 
lization wc do not so much mean alterations of our surroundings as 
:t modification of ourselves. The matters above mentioned may be the 
moans, but it is the result in which they issue w’hicli is sought to be 
iloscribed. Men arc growing mor^ civilized, we glibly say, and the primary 
Mtrnification of the words, I submit, is tliat men are becoming milder, 
'riiis is the view I propose to consider, with the purpose of showing that 
iliorc is in modern times an increasing tendency toivards restricting the 
exorcise of the human j^ssions, and that, in consequence, they arc un- 
dv rgoing a progressive decline. Our criminal records continue to present 
lUMfS of great individual atrocity, but no one W'ill argue tliat the total 
«i!u»unt of violence is not proportionately less ; and I believe that, as a 
I ale, even the worst acts arc now more kindlily committed. Many of 
I lie grossest instances of modern crime we should refuse to accept ns 
iiiiibtrutions of passion, properly named. The wild madness brought on 
by the excessive use of alcoholic drinks is mere nervous excitement, 
abnormal cerebral action, specificully induced ; while the fact that, now-a- 
d typ, so many persons cannot do the ancient deeds of violence without 
fust artificially intoxicating themselves, is, in itself, suggestive of weakened 
unpulses. Stimulants did not use to be needed for tlicse deeds; sober 
passion was sufficient to carry a man through to any necessary length, 
fake, as a definite illustration, the feeling of revenge. People still wish 
Ihr revenge, but is it uot sought in somewhat of a more Christian manner? 
In the ordinaiy way, an angry man would not now wish to include his 
opponent's children in Lis retaliation. Look, too, at modem war, and at 
present treatment of criminals. Touches of amiability everywhere 
and check our passions ; when we rely on them they fail us, as it 
would appear, out of sheer weakness. Hero the issue is raised, b this 
owing to increased action of the eonscieiice, or does it result from an 
buigiior of the emotiotts 7 Without, at the outset, answering 
^ qneeikm dogmatically, I venture to ssy it will be ea^ to show that 
^ paanons are neoeaMrily becotuiog weak<med, owing to inaction aiWQg 
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from mechanical cansefl, apart from the restraints of moral influences. ^ 
vague impression exists, as we know, that this softening of character is to 
be attributed to the progress of regions feeling. Ecclesiastical history, 
however, demonstrates that a vigorous action of the passions is not incon- 
sistent with religion. To quote the most striking instances of virulent 
animosity, we should, indeed, have to go to the records of theologic 
strife. We are, consequently, led to attribute this modification of human 
disposition to more specific causes ; and the question arisea, whether a lay 
civilization, so to speak, distinguishable from the operations of religious 
sentiment, is not resulting from the action of certain mechanical combi- 
nations, the necessary effect of which is to abate the play of the passions 7 
If this be so, it is not a matter to disturb religious teachers, but, instead, 
to reassure them. Archbishop, bishop, dean and the whole chapter, will 
gladly welcome the circumstance as affording a prospeot that, by and by, 
religion will have freer scope. Hitherto, it has been hindered at every 
step by the too excessive play of the stronger emotions. The most notable 
cause at the bottom of this mechanic reformation is, I think, die 
introduction of steam machinery. 

Much has been said, in nearly every possible, way, upon the influence 
of machinery on our material condition, but hitherto little notice has been 
taken of its moral effects in giving us new conceptions of action, and in 
disciplining the passions of those who have to do with it. The couplinf? 
of machinery and the human passions makes nearly as complete an 
antithesis as could bo hit on. A steam-engine has no passions. Boilers 
only get heated by the process of putting fire underneath them. 
Pistons do not arbitrarily turn stupid, and occasionally stick fast out of 
sheer wilfulncss. Valves have no moral sense, and never indulge in 
anger. The lueclinnical amiability of machinery is, in fact, perfect ; iu 
patience docs not tire ; unceasingly, night and day, it obeys. If a fiy- wheel 
commit a seeming freak, you know it is only on apparent escapee, and 
that) in reality, there is a good reason for it. Who accuses spindles and 
shuttles of viciousnoss ? Punishment, in the case of mai^ines, is a 
ludicrous idea ; nobody but a fool would resent their errors. When they 
go wrong, Utey must be calmly persuaded by hammer and chisel into 
batter ways, but never used paasiouately. They, indeed, have a kind of 
quality whioh we can only liken to self-respect ; and in their behaviour 
they are inflexibly just. Ill-treat one of them, and in the most impassive 
numner it asserts itself, A luurah blow will stop it ; and then you must 
coax back the bent rod, or tlie strained rivet, to just the same point before 
it again atirs. Thai done, it bean not the alightest ncentment, font ones 
more doss your Uddiitg, friendly aa before. But if it displeye this 
mediaaioal placability, it is only within definite limits, and mornl esntiinep^ 
it shows none. Ifacfaioery never weekly allows anything for numprm^ 
initniioiii, bowsrer good ; and it never loleimles inefficient 
If the esospe valve be neglected, even abould the etnas he the ei^iiacer 
foigetting himasif in rdigious me ditation, at a emrtaia memem ffie beilsr 
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blowB up. Yet this is doue witE such impassibility that no wrath can be 
folt. The ruined engine^ as it lies bent and tom, has an lur of having itself 
sufierod ill-usnge in the performance of iu duties, which appeals rather for 
fljTnpathy, as though it had been betrayed by fools, Everybody, in a 
AVord, is practically reconciled to the conclusion, that it is worse than 
useless to indulge passion in dealing with machinery ; and the moral 
])(>arings of this fact are of the highest importance. For here, at laati we 
]i:ive a series of transactions daily going forward, to which man is a party^ 
wliich must be conducted according to the rules of pure reason; and I 
venture to think it a most suggestive reflection, that the inflexible con- 
ditions of the management of machinery exactly embody the principles of 
Fcientific morality. It is no irreverence, I hope, to say that the same rule* 
regulating our intercourse with men as we recognize in having to do with 
machines would amount to a practical realization of Christianity towards 
< nc another. Let us quote two or three of the understood maxims which, 
in managing machinery, are always observed : — You must not expect all 
machines tO act indifferently in the same way, but only in certain modes 
to which they are adapted ; you must, in addition to that limitation, 
ntrrihute any wrong action to the existence of a disturbing cause, and must 
icmove the one to prevent the other; and you must never reckon on 
roKults until the processes necessary to secure them have been gone 
iljrough. A child could toll you that the fly-wheel will never revolve till 
the piston has uplifted. If to this is added the permanent conviction on 
the part of all of us that in these cases the results are secured when the 
Itroceases are gone through, thus leaving no room for hope or fear, any 
inoic than for anger, then, 1 think, it is made out that in dealing with 
machinery only the play of the intellect is necessarily involved, and that 
the express tendency of such occupation is to place the passions for the 
time in abeyance. It may, at first sight, seem only an attempt at an 
epigram to say that it might oppear to be port of the providential scheme 
that, in having to do with machines, men should be compelled to praettse 
tlic proper modes of dealing with one another. But apply the facts as 
we have stated them. Any moralist, if asked to what he attributes the 
mUcry of human life, would be certain virtually to assign, as among the 
^reat causes of it, specific infringements of the above rules in the inter* 
course betwixt roun and man. One person, be would explain, insisti PH 
another acting in tlie same way as himself, although it be a mode ef eon* 
duet for which tlie second has no adaptation* When we are disappointed 
al a course taken by another, we do not reflect that the step only piooeeds 
from soma cause so influencing him ; and in our genersl interooiiioo W# 
wish to hurry resulu without waiting through the intermediate etafse 
rei|uisiie for the action of the means. It is, therefine, no exiggemtunii 
hut the mere literal truth, to say that every person hsving to do with n 
msehme is, for the time, and so far ae the acUon ooeupise hlnii obUfid 
«e pteocise the etrict rules of ths highest morality. He mast only egpeot 
MMdiiy le his knowledge of the adaptation of means and ends; be mnit 
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bear in mind that wrong action is as much matter of cause and efTect as 
right behaviour is; and he must encourage no superstitious hopes of 
results preceding processes. The wise man of the ancient philosophers 
could not do more than this ; his much-boasted self-restraint, cliarity, and 
culture only tended to produce an engineer's frame of mind ! A vital 
difference, it is true, existed in his favour (supposing, that is, that he ever 
existed) — he practised those rules intelligently towards his fellow-min, 
and not mechanically to machines. But if we take into account the cease- 
less multiplication of machinery, and the long periods of time spent by 
increasing numbers of the population in dealing with it, it cannot but be 
anticipated that some kind of new disciplinary and educative process is 
going forward ; and, to my thinking, an inquiry into the influence of this 
having to do with machinery on human character is not unimportant, but 
is curiously interesting when followed out to some of the subtle conclusions 
to which it points. 

Those who have not specially considered the point, have no adequate 
idea of the extent to which the passions are exercised in conimoji life. 
Observation has convinced us, that, in manual labour apart from the aid 
of machinery, the leading emotions operate very freel}’^, and almost conti- 
nuously. They arc, indeed, the great sources of the motive power by which 
it is carried on. Watch a man digging, and you will see that if a stone 
resists, his anger rises instantly ; the gardener cannot crop you a hedge 
without every two or three minutes falling into little pets at the freaks ol* 
the twigs; or stand by when Ilodge is threshing, and you cannot aioid 
noticing how the stroke of the ffail grows savage whenever the straw 
interlaces. Tailors become desperate if their thread knots itself, and 
shoemakers turn vicious because the awl will not slip through the leather. 
The servant-girl in the dairy sulks at the slow-churning butter, and after- 
wards quarrels with the fire in the kitchen. It is a great mistake to 
think that we only have differences with fellow human beings ; we arc 
almost perpetually rehearsing our fraternal quarrels with inanimate things. 
'Jlie same facts are even still more strikingly brought out in tlic case 
of tboso who have to deal with brute aninuds. Grooms, waggonens 
ploughmen, carters, in controlling their dumb assistants, use their {las&ions 
nearly oonttnuously, and ordinarily in the course of a day expend quite 
a frightful total of emotion. Of course, no one is objecting against this. 
Taking men as they now exis^ the work would not be done without 
it The digging, the felling, and the tUresliing, would suffer greatly, if 
the angry strokes were withdrawn, and the driver would often stand fast 
in perplexed inaciion beside the dull horse if he were for^ddc*n to show 
temper. At has been already stated, tlie psmions mxpjp\y the reserve 
power in all the Rule eTer-reourring crises of manual labour; but this 
oonUnnal exereiss of the emotions must, we submit, necessarily have an 
eflhol on Ika ebaraeten of thoae aahjected to it. Just as, on the other 
hand, I any the introduction of macbineiy into so many brandios of 
iaboair is reduang this lively emotional experienoe to a ael tevd of 
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tncclianical calculation ; and, in course of time, it must have a modifying 
effect upon human character. 

But machinery has a further inffuence, too relevant not to be 
niejitioned, though it may not be absolutely necessary to the main 
arguments. If the substitution of calculated mechanical forces for the 
fitful impulses of the unaided muscles quiets the emotions, the way 
in which machinery fixes the processes and favours the division of 
labour destroys its intellectual character. Labour, when it meant the 
completion of an article of production by one pair of hands, involved little 
difficulties which required the exercise of ingenuity ; but labour, in the 
case of the bulk, is now becoming unskilled in the sense of contrivance 
.mid original resource being called for. All that has to be done will soon 
be, simply to give a lever a jerk here, and to throw up a strap there, 
\Mthout any choice of how it shall be done ; and, indeed, the introduction 
of anything like originality into your movements is already rewarded by 
a ruinous crash ; the machine resents such partnership, and comes to a 
••tandstill. Thought is growing to be less and less required in manufac- 
t iring processes; one man thinks what is necessary once for all, and 
embodies the thought in iron. Labour is, consequently, becoming more 
unJ more mechanical, even where it is yet partly manual, and the 
intellect, as well as the passions, is kept in abeyance in modem 
tjil. And it is not only that the action of the reasoning faculties is 
ri >t needed, but the infinitesimal division of thc^ process makes the use 

the imagination almost impossible. Supposing a Birmingham workman 
c<*injileted a whole pin, he might please his fancy os he laboured by 
^ftidcring what shawl it "ivould hold fast, what dainty fingers might play 
sruurul it ; but now that he only makes the head, and somebody he does 
JK't even know is shaping the point in another shop, while a third party 
«’.K*where, unacquainted with either of them, will affix tlic parts, his 
iniagiiiation is hampered. He may, it is true, spend his minute intervals 
ol leisure in wondering what pin-point his pin-head will come to match 
but that is not «o lively a conception as the other. Even the 
iDschinists themselves have to work blindly ; for cranks are made at one 
factory, and pistons at another place, and boilei‘8 in a different part of 
tie country. Artisan labour, speaking generally, absorbs a continually 
decreasing quantity of the workman's thought, and, in fact, so fiir as the 
brain and the emotions are concerned, is becoming a state of rest instead 
^ exhaustion. The grave question is, what will the final cfiTect of tliis 
be? docs it point to the paasionB and the intellect sinking into com- 
I^rmtive quietude/or does it indicate that in the fnture men's thougblap 
^'^b^ted from foUnwing the minute operations of their own hands, will, 
fw from this drodgciy, be left freah for more general views of principle^ 
^ that the emotions, no longer in man's aolitaij toil, moat 

^ their gratification in aoeial lift dorifig hia greater kdaoxe f These 
^tStastaone teem to aioid limiu of a loftier civilisatioii; but we have not 
}H eahamted the eonttdcratkn of the caae itself. Ma c bfa m y la nol 
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confined to constructions of il-on; there are social organizations which 
may fairly be classed under the head of machinery. The comparatively 
perfect modem police system, and the more detailed administration of 
the laws, providing quick redress for all grievances, and leaving nothing 
in the way of personal defence to the private citizen; the establishment 
of Joint Stock Companies, and the enlarging of the scale of business 
until transactions become impersonal ; the regularity introduced into our 
movements by the creation of the railways ; all these, together- with other 
arrangements, combine to abate the action of the passions. How this 
is done may be explained in very few words. 

The passions only operate within a narrow range, and personal 
contact, or, at least, a process of individualizing the objects of them, is 
requisite to excite them. You could not be angry at carbonic acid gas, 
no matter what injury it did, nor could you cherish much hatred against 
a defaulting corporation, if you had no knowledge of its members. Tour 
wrongs must be made definite, and the agents of them be individualized, 
if the passions arc to come into play in any effective manner. But the 
scale of commercial operations has grown so large, and social dealings in 
many ways have become so indirect, that this sense of personality, or any 
possibility of individualizing those with whom you have to deal, is greatly 
limited. System, which is machinery, is everywhere obtaining. You 
insure your life with persona you never saw ; if you like, you may put 
your savings into the post-office, and do your thrifl wholly inside letters; 
you may trade for a doicn years with firms all over the country, and 
not personally know a member of any one of them. All sense of personal 
dealings is vanishing out of our commercial transactions ; they sro 
becoming merely intellectual calculations wUh which the emotions have 
little to do. Nor is it only of trading matters that this holds good. If 
a man has to voyage to the world's ond, he does not now go to pick oiii 
tlie siiip by the look of it, and try to make the prior acquaintance of lii« 
captain to whom his life and fortune are to be entrusted ; but he refers to 
a list of Uie flipping advertisements, and the utmost he can do, in the 
sliape of fjtercising individual judgment^ is to reflect which steam^packet 
oompany has a reputation for fewest aooidenta. This, no doubt, is sifcr 
than if be select^ his own veesel by the mere fimej for its hull or the 
style of iu figure-bead, and relied upon the oaptain on aooouni of bis 
bluff voipe and oheoiy look; the only point 1 wish to bring out is 
that in the one case his enmtions would be exercised, and that in the 
other they are not. When we used to travel by coach we were ia tlte 
hebit of taking an interest in the driver, but now when we step 
a railway train, who thinks what sort of nan they have lor engiaser ? 
Not dii oldeid of old woman evar laftiaea lo aniar, end nye, ^ 1 will as* 
be driven by that man I ** The extent to which we eeo go in ths 
nee of oar own wits is lo think that il is the intereH ef the 
pnnj to armoio eo ee lo avoid a oci d e n ta beoanee of dm damigsi 
involve; and eo we ansy have a mental eimtdnafe ef eear 
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but the feelings are blind, and canfiot act a whit. This mechanical 
character, in great measure, applies to the whole range of modem opera- 
tions. Take the very extremest case by way of illustration — that of war. 
AVar is now carried on without the play of the passions; battles are 
fought out by the aid of rifled guns at distnnoes where the opposing 
armies never see each others' eyes ; and the combatants only learn from 
the general orders of the next day which side won. AVhere are now the 
rdge and the terror of personal conflict ? What has become of the noise, 
of the shouting, and the thunder of the captains 7 They grow fainter and 
fainter, and the passions die away out of the mechanic struggle. For the 
same reasons, the immense constructive feats w^e now do fail greatly to 
enlist the feelings, and only, as it were, titillate the intellect. Consider the 
he ight of our viaducts, the 8|)an of our bridges, the size of our ahipB,-n*tbe 
world has seen nothing to compare with them j but our emotions are not 
exercised by them in proportion. How can they be ? The works are 
(lone by Co.s," and even in the achieving of the feats, several monster 
abstractions are now partners ; so that it becomes uncertain for how much 
(f what is effected man should be praised, and how much of the credit is 
due to steam, electricity, and chemistry. Everything is settling down into 
mutter of intellectual inquiry merely ; we puzzle our wits about modem 
adiievements, not bow our hearts before them. 

The general conclusion I arrive at is, that, owing to mechanical 
causes operating with cumulating force in madem society, the passions 
are destined to weaken and fade, and life to become more and more an 
intellectual process. In their nature, some of the stronger emotions 
indicate that they are but temporary qualities of human character, only 
useful as makesliiffs, pending the fuller development of reason, and wise 
men have always aimed at their suppression. Who associates thorn with 
Ills ideas of a state hereaffer 7 No doubt, even rage and hate have their 
usiB 80 long us men are without adequate knowledge of the mutuality of 
tlieir interests, and have to depend upon physical force for their defence ; 
but tliQugh they are defensive instincts, they are eradicable, as most 
systems of ethics havo assumed more or less distinctly, and the Christian 
u:bcme completely. The importaDl fact 1 have been trying to bring out 
i<f that this is no longer solely dependent on moral persuasion. I submit 
tlua the introduction of machinery, the diroinutiem of the sense of personal 
dealing out of eommercial trnntaetions, and the perfeeiing of our tdminis- 
trative qratem^ eatablishing everywhere the triumph of the kwa, ore 
what may be termed mechanical influencea operating with gradvaDy 
increasiiig effect in cnfincing a oomparatsve inaetioD of the pssttoiiSi and 
that in the sopcee of the laelia^ this se e ni ed veligioD may be espeeled to 
have finer acope than it haa ever had pvavioasly — the two eansea eon* 
J^Haed pointing to n degree of dvUiaalion fur b^ond the mnge of our 
pwn m i t eeneeptiesisL Hen will nsnsatarily grow tniMer, and liife will be 
— tballiehed by the ^eter fialiiigSi pnrif ed and enlarged, whfle Ae 
(Ofighns^ tnHmlent emofioM will die away. 
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I. — Initial. 

Of all the changes which this century has seen perhaps the most remark* 
able has been Uie breaking down of the boundary lines which divided the 
town from the country. Not a hundred years ago Lancashire was almost 
as much a terra incognita to the Londoner as the Fiji — I beg pardon, the 
Viti Islands — ^are to Englishmen of the present day. And to the country- 
man London was a wonder and a mystery. Hodge, the farm labourer, 
inhabiting “ the Sheercs,** hud heard speak of it as of a city full of pitfalls 
to the unwary, a city whose streets were pave<J with gold. But he no 
more thought of beliolding it with the eyes of the iiesh than he did of 
travelling at the rate of forty miles an hour. And Hodge’s master, the 
squire, when he came up to town on rare occasions, was us much an alien 
as if he had been born in Algeria. He was a stranger among his own 
countrymen ; a man of a difTerent garb, and different habits. And to the 
thorough-bred Cockney the country was eciually strange. To him every 
farm labourer wuis a swain, every milkmaid a nyinpli. lie finds luniself 
amongst the Derbyshire hills, and is astonished at tlieir stupendous height, 
and terrified by tlieir steepness. But a century has all this entirely 
changed. Old women fi-om Cornwall con)e up to the Exhibition, jostle 
you in omnibuses, and know to a penny the fare from Charing Cross to 
I lie Bunk. And City men arc pretty well up in wheat and mangolds, think 
Kcurn of Mr. Mcclii's balaiice-shoet, and possibly do a little bit of fanning 
themselves before breakfast, ere they start on a forty -miles* ride to their 
]ilaco of business. 

In fact country life with City people has become a passion, and con- 
sequently country pleasures, shooting, fishing, gardening, funning, have 
beeome a trade, A good Uout atreom, anywhere near a large town, is 
fjuite a little fortune to its owner, if be chooses to let the fisliing. And 
not the least aiiiusiog reading of the Field newspaper is to he found in its 
cidvertiaing oolumna ; for there lies spread open before the reader a chart 
of the occupations and pleasnrea of country life, the wanta of would-be 
C'ountiy people, and Uie aupply which is always ready to meet that 
demand— for oapital, like Nature, abhors a vacuum. So that when we 
sue on one page, Wanted a amall country-house suitable for a genteel 
family, with a fow aeres of land about it, and, if poawble, ahooCing 
fishing in the noghbourboodi*' we are preUy certain that the next page 
will offer ua ** A amall but eommodious country-houae, ssiilable te a 
goQtoel ftwrtttri ^0, The genteel fiunily, therefore, havo eridenily 

nolbiiy to wwi to apply to AJkC., to find eveiy requirement ftdfiUcA 
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Wc will presume that they do so. Paterfamilias — of course, taking Mater- 
familias with him — goes off at once to inspect the house, which is small, 
but commodious enough ; the land, some fifty acres, we will say, lies close 
by, in a ring fence ; the stabling is good and convenient ; the garden 
a* gem ; a pretty stream, well stocked with fish, runs through the 
grounds. And there is shooting to be rented at a reasonable rate in 
the neighbourhood. Paterfamilias closes with the bargain at once, and 
jis to stocking the farm, and putting a good horse into that comfortable 
loose box, and getting the garden into the very best order — why there 
are hundreds of advertisements in every week’s newspaper, which offer 
everything that any genteel family can need. Patei*familias, of course, 
takes in the Fields and, glancing at the advertising columns, it almost 
seems to him that mankind in general have set themselves to the business 
of supplying his special wants. For him ^Ir. Coper has filled his stables 
with carriage-horses, hacks, hunters, cobs, ponies, all of unblemished 
reputation, and all warranted sound. For him Messrs. Butter and Co. 
have just imported a herd of down-calving Brittany cows, “ cxcfdlent 
milkers, and well suited for amateur farmers.’* For him — but why go 
through the catalogue? — if Paterfamilias wishes to stock his farm and 
furnish his house and stables, and to be comfortable in his new abode, 
lie has only got to put his liands into his breeches- jK^cket and to buy and 
he Iiappy. How delightful it all looks upon paper, to be sure ! 

But as Paterfamilias will probably have to buy his experience pretty 
dear ; ns possibly the horse which ^Ir. Coper sells him may turn out lame 
or broken-winded, or may be a vicious brute with a projKmsity for 
kicking the carriage to pieces as soon as he gets between the shafts; as it 
may happen that his cow proves an inveterate old maid, and refuses to 
supply the family with milk, — as these or many other untoward events 
may happen, it may bo of interest to him to study the map of the 
country wdiich be is going to travel witli one who knows the road well, 
and who, as an amateuy farmer in a small way, has suffered all these 
n.ischanccs and many more, and yet who is satisfied that farming on a 
sntall scale pays well, and is profitable in more directions than one. 

We are told tliat some men arc bom to greatness, some achieve 
greatness, and some have greatness thrust upon them.” However tliis may 
be with greatness, of which 1 do not pretend to know anything, I am sure 
it holds good with fanning. I was not born to it, but 1 had it thrust upon 
nie, or rather I gradually became entangled in its fascinating meshes. 
When I came to settle in B. (we will call my little ihrm B., if you plfase)| 
iome two or three years back, 1 knew nothing whatever abont the Economics 
of Country Life. 1 bml never studied them, and 1 did not care about them. 
1 hated the amell of a turnip-field, and scarcely knew barley from oata. 
The conaequence waa that the ** swains ” and nymphs ” of the neiglH 
pillaged me most unmercifully. 1 had to pay a peony a piece 
^ eggs all the year round, and fourpenoe a quart iot milk ; in fimt| 
pricea in a little country village a buodrod miko awqr from 
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Charing Cross ; and for less than this no one would sell me either milk or 
eggs. I might take them or leave them ; but I was told that the hens of 
B. refused to lay eggs under a penny a piece, nor would the cows give 
down their milk under fourpence a quart. So I speedily held a cabinet 
council with mamma, and said, This will never do, we must keep cows.” 
To which mamma assentingly responded, adding, And 1 hope, my dear, 
you will stock the hen-roost, for really the childron,” &c. &c. 

But perhaps before going any further it will be well to give the reader 
a sketch of our surroundings, of the land, arable and pasture, of the 
garden, &c., on which the following experiments wxre tried. Of household 
economy 1 do not mean to speak; and, therefore, it will be scarcely 
necessary to describe my house and household arrangements further than 
to say that the house is a small but comfortable one, thatched and pic- 
turesque enough, suitable in all ways for a man of moderate income, with 
a family of young children growing up about him. The country imme- 
diately around the village of B. is somewhat bare and desolate-looking, 
standing high, with few trees, the land being almost all in arable, the 
fields very large, and well tilled. Altogether, I suppose the farming of 
East Anglia, in wliich B. is situated, will boar comparison with the 
farming of any county in England. In fact, we rather look down upon 
the ShecrcB,’* and consider them decidedly behindhand in the inarch of 
agricultural improvement. But bare and high as the land immediately 
around us is, it slopes downwards towards the village, and forms a little 
hollow or basin, in which the village nestles, so that wc arc completely 
sheltered from all winds, north and east. And in this hollow, thick sown 
as it is with tliatched-roofed cottages, clustering around an old grey, flint- 
built church, the trees are plentiful; some fine old elms and beeclies 
amongst them, where the rooks have built fi>r centuries back. So tliat it 
is a pretty sight, on a fine summer evening, to stand upon the high ground 
above the village, and look down over the russet roofs, thick patclied with 
moss, and to see the blue smoke curling up from the brick chimneys — a 
sign that mother is getting ready father's meal when he shall have come 
home from %vork ; whilst the voices of merry children let loose from school 
float up to us, soflenod by distance; and the rooks are flapping and cawing 
round the elm-tree tops before aettling for the night. 

Our house stands in the midst of a little over fourteen acres of land, 
arable, pasture, and garden ; and house and land are my own ; so that 
what improvements were neoossary to be made in the way of cutting 
down trees, levelling fenoea, and the like, could be done as soon as 1 asw 
Uiey were weeded. The ^ lay of the land," as they say here» is towards 
the eoulh, on a gentle sbpe, but in the valley ; so that we are dieltered 
fiom the cold winds of the East ern CoonUea. Tho shape of the land is 
aomewhat of a parallelogvmm. In the midst stands the house, or oetteg* 
rather ; in fimot of it are about seven acres of pasture in one fieldi and 
at the baok abf at six acres more of arable land, good soil rather ioelintug 
la olay. Not 4 etiff ohgri H must be rememberad, audi aa baa beep well 
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described as grinning all the summer, and weeping all the winter,” but 
a good loamy wheat soil, which will also grow barley. To tlie right of 
the house there is about an acre of garden ground ; to the left a few 
thatched outbuildings ; stable and coach-house, barn, cow-house, pigstie, 
&c. ; 60 that on' the whole we are very compactly placed ; the house well 
shut in from the road, and the farm, so to speak, under one^s own eye : 
a great advantage this to the amateur farmer, who, perhaps, does not care 
to get up every morning at daybreak. A belt of plantation runs round 
three sides of the seven-acre meadow, and there are also a few good- 
sized elms and ashes scattered here and there, which make a pleasant 
park-like prospect from the windows. There are no trees on the arable 
six acres, which also lie in one piece. But a small belt of plantation 
must be made at some future time at the north side of it, as a shelter. 

As soon, then, as we were fairly settled in our new home, I came to 
the resolution, after a consultation with mamma, that it would never do to 
go on paying fourpence a quart for new, and twopence a quart for skim 
milk. Cows, therefore, must be kept. Given, then, seven acres of meadow, 
the problem to be solved was to maintain two cows, a winter and a summer 
coAv, thereon, and also to get hay enough from it for a horse or pony. 
The pasture land, therefore, 1 at once took into my own occupation. 
The arable land was let to a tenant at 2f. per acre, free of rates and taxes. 

But it soon became evident that it was bad economy to keep cows 
upon pasture land only. In the first pla^e the winter cow, calving about 
November, required mangolds as well as hay ; and these had to be bought. 
And the swains, not being able to sell their milk at fourpenco a quart, 
hod, of course, a ** pull” upon one in the matter of mangolds. The farmer's 
price for mangolds was, I fancy, about lOs. or 125. a ton. To me — ^Met 
you have ’em as a favour, sir I ” they were a sovereign. Then straw had 
to be bought for littering the cows in the yard through the winter months, 
and for the stable. So I soon saw that if 1 was to keep cows and make 
them pay for their ke^p, it would be good economy to take into my own 
hands the arable as well as the pasture land. Should I not grow my own 
oats and beans, potatoes for household use and the pigs, mangolds fer the 
cows, straw for litter fbr all the animals ? Go to ! ” I said one fine 
autumn morning to my factotum Thomas, ** we will take the arable and 
b^in to farm in earnest.” Whereupon, scratching his head, a sign of deep 
and earnest meditation on the part of Thomas— -and then balancing about a 
tabJespoonful of moulds,” as he colls the earth, on his spade, he replied 
with much deliberation, Well, 1 suppose we can work that, dr.” For 
Thomae ■ eMef" commits himself to a positiTe statement of any kind* 

But diis aooounl of my farm and stock would be quite inoompiefee^ 
without at ^Tfy rate on ouiMne poitiattof my fidtbfol servant and friend* 

Some years ago, I took Thomas from the pkragh to be geoml 
OQl-door manHwmnt, groom, coachman, and gardener. It WM else 
iatended that he dioiild oocadoiially wait at table. But Ue tmif tnduiqg 
meegaasullUa* JFaiwwm you know, end haUto 
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in early life rendered his presence unadvisuble in the dining-room, and 
incapacitated him from playing the part of occasional footman. 1 shall 
never forget his first efforts in that direction, and his evident astonishment 
tliat master and missis, and the ladies and gentlemen, should make such 
a fuss over their good victuals by having them in “ courses,” insteiid of 
setting them all down upon the table at once, and eating them up as 
appetite directed. It was evidently a matter of deep and long pondering 
with him, and I do not know whether he has solved the problem to this 
day. But as groom, coachman, and gardener, he does fairly well ; though 
in his capacity of coachman, I have the greatest difficulty in getting him 
to touch his hat to my friends when he passes them on the road. 'With 
those who are simply acquaintances, I believe he does go through the 
form. But when 1 see my fiiend Macaulay in the distance, I am pretty 
certain that Thomas will turn round from his perch and say, “ Here’s 
Master Macooly acoming, sir and that he will greet my friend with a 
broad grin of welcome, instead of with the customary touch of the hnt. 
The fact is, that Thomas thoroughly identifies himself with us and witli 
our fortunes. When I took him into my service some eight years back, 
lie was utterly bankrupt in body and in purse. He had been a farm- 
labourer out of work for some months, down with a low fever ; had run 
up a long bill at the shop and with the miller ; and his wife and children 
were nearly starving. When I told him that I would take him into my 
employment, he fairly broke down, and sobbed like a child. But from 
that day lo this he has proved himself a most faithful and attached 
servant— a living apc^cimon of the “antique service of the ancient world,” 
— one of thoAC headless, honest, hard-working civil creatures, who will 
spend tlieir lives in ycur service, if you will let them, — soon to be 
extinct, 1 8up])OSc, os the dodo. 


IL— The Stable and tee House of All Work. 

Ohe of the first things that Paterfamilias does aAer settling down in his 
new house, is of course to procure a tenant for that comfortable loose box 
which he finds in the new stable. And this is of all his work the hardest, 
and the one which, tritiinaicly, perliaps, the least satisfies him. And yet 
it is not for want of material with which to experiment. He may Lave 
■onto difficulty in meeting with a man to look afler his horse and garden, 
at least with a man who has a year or twos good character to show. 
But ho will not liave the alighteet difficulty in finding any number of 
borsoa for sale, and all, too, with characters which are irreproachable and 
above auspioioa. If he trusts to advertieemeota, there are whole columns 
in the FkU devoted to this very aol^eet. There is eveiy day one entire 
oohamn pnbliahed in Th$ Times newip^ier,— (ah, my fiiend end brother 
horee-^bnyer from the oonntiy, whet tempting^ what inviting ofleia are 
hssel)— mllmg Urn wheie he may meet with ctiaigef% hnnlen (with ertn* 
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bUslicd characters of some seasons), hacks (whicli liavc always been ridden 
by a lady), and old gentlemen’s cobs, dray-horses in miniature, high 
steppers, and of course sound, quiet, fast, and good, at ridiculously low 
prices. Tlie fancy of the owner of these charming quadrupeds seems 
actually to luxuriate and run riot when he has to describe their perfection, 
and he does contrive to impart some of his enthusiasm to the too willing 
reader. There is a romance as of Eastern coursers, of Arabs of the desert, 
thrown over the whole business. A glamour is upon the purchaser whilst 
tlie seller holds him spell-bound, like the Ancient Mariner of yore, with 
his glittering eye. Ah I niy anxious and eager horse-buying friend from 
the country, beware of those too-inviting offers in 'The I'iines newspaper ! 

Our Paterfamilias need not trust to advertisements if he wants to 
experiment in horseflesh. He has only to let it generally be known in 
his neighbourhood that he wants to buy a horse, and ho will be inun- 
dated with offers. All the little dealers and horse-copers within a radius of 
twenty miles will pour upon his premises like a swarm of locusts. His 
Btable-yard will be filled with broken-down spavined cobs and ponies 
\\hich have been undergoing a preparatory course of blistering, grooming, 
fattening with mashes and oil-cake in the dealer’s back stable, wdth an 
eye to their being eventually brought out sleek and prancing and clean 
about the legs before Paterfamilias’s admiring gaze. He will have, 
jHTliaps — it has occurred to the writer — two or three copers all exhibiting 
their screws at once, and all chanting the same song to different tunes. 
For it is a song, evidently got off beforehand by rote, it flows so glibly, 
with such a parrot-like utterance from the tongue. ** You just try him, 
sir ; that’s all I ask you to do ; 1 don’t want you to buy him. He is five 
} ears old, so quiet that a child might drive him ; and for riding, w hy he is 
mniU for a hack. Quiet to ride an’ drive, fust and sound. Just put your 
!<*§ over him, and if you don’t like him, why I wdll give him to you. 
book at him, sir ! did you ever see an ’ansomer animal than that 7 
h’iiiing five year old, warranted fast, free from vice, quiet to ride an’ diive, 
and sound." 1 warn the would-be purchaser, who is inexperienced in 
homeflish, that if he once lets these gentry know tliat he is looking out 

a horse, if he is a sanguine person of easy disposition, he is n lost 
ti«n, at least in respect of his stable econouncs. Though he may hold 
out against the siege for a long time, he will have to give in at last, and 
He will find himself saddled witli a bmto whom he cannot ged rid of by 
and whom nobody will take off his hands as a gift. 

There is a third easy way in which Paterfamilias may become tlie 
]«OBsesBor a steed. In some of the larger towns there are periodical 
■airs of horses, when he msy have his pick out of fifiy or perhaps 
a hundred nags. Bat the chances sre perhaps many against his 
gating a nally serviceable horse out of the lot Ue must remember 
tlist at these auctions good horses ars sold st a disadvantage, and, there- 
fbre, very lew radly good horses — such as would pass a veteiiiiaiy 
****(^1** and are free from vi ce ■ are sent to them* 
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indeed, he chooses to run tlie risk, and is a good judge, he may possibly 
(with a very strong emphasis upon possibly) pick up the sort of horse Le 
wants. But the chances are that hdHvevcr well the horse may look, there 
is some defect in him, which, sooner or later, the purchaser will find out 
to his cost. If a man has a decent horse to sell, he can generally, by 
biding his time a little, get a far better price for him by private gale than 
if lie sent him to the hammer. If he has an unsound or a vicious horse, 
why he has only to make him up, give him rest, fatten him^ and when he 
is in thorough good condition, and the lameness has gone off for a time, 
send^ him to the auction-mart. As a general rule, horses bought at such 
places cannot be returned after the third day ; and it takes many a third day 
to find out the weak places in a horse. Therefore, caveat emptor. With 
some men indeed horse-dealing is a passion ; and they have no objection 
to buy and buy again till they find what suits them. If the horse they 
buy lo-duy turns out blemished, or unsound, or vicious, they can send him 
to the sale next month, and get perhaps, on the average, what they gave 
for him. But to Paterfamilias, who does not want his caiTiage kicked to 
])ieces the first time he drives his new purchase, or to be run away with, 
or kicked off the first time he mounts him, 1 say, do not buy at auctions. 

But suppose 1 relate my owu experience under one or two of these 
lieads ; for in cnch of these three ways I have bought horses, and in each 
of them have been bitten. And first fbr a glaring example. I happened, 
borne years ago, to bo in Town, and beiiyp in want of a horse at the time— 
it was in my salad days, reader — I looked through the advertisements in 
'fhe Times^ and noticed one which at any rate promised well. ** To bo 
sold, a bay horse, 15} hands, fast and quiet, has been bunted : warranted 
bound. Price 25/. Apply at’* — I forget exactly where it was now — 
somewhere within a abort distance from Covent Garden. I thought tliere 
wouKl be no harm in at any rate looking at this very cheap and promising 

animal. So to Meura 1 went that very day. A rather suspicious- 

looking young gentlemaQi who called himself a farmer’s son, proclaimed 
that he was llte owner of the horae, and led me into a rather dark stable, 
where the animal was munching his oats. A very fine-looking horae it 
was, with a splendid shoulder, and a handsome bead. Indeed, as regards 
the make of a horse, 1 think 1 have never seen a handsomer. Could I 
him out ? Oh, certainly. Jim, strip the Duke, and le^^ him out. So 
the Duke was stripped accordingly, aud turned round and brought ibrwarJ 
ill the stable. There was no yard adjoining, and the owner did not seem 
to core about having him taken out into the thoroughfare close by, whicli 
was indeed scaieely a fit place for trying the qualities of a strange horse. 
When the oloihing was taken off, 1 was even more struck with his sbajie 
and looks. HU skin slione like satin. There could be no doubt about the 
aboulder, and Uie bead was unexceptionable. The hocks were good and 
sound. 1 enquiicd about the price. The young agrioulluriirt — who 
amaokod indeed more of the turf tiian of the amble— took the bit of straw 
out of his mouth, which be had been munching, and replied briefly end 
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carelessly, “ The price was in the advertisement, sir; but peihaps you did 
not notice it. 25i.” And then coming closer, he continued, confi- 
dendally, “ The fact is, there is a screw loose at home, and the governor 
wants some ready money at once ; so the horse is to be sold ; and the 


horse must be sold this day. In fact, I have had one or two applicf||||g|l 
about him already ; and one gentleman who looked at him this 


promised to come back at — why, here is the gentleman, sure enoifgh,” 
him, as they say in the play-books, enters another gentleman, who was 
certainly as far removed in appearance from the probable purchaser of a 
horse os any man I ever saw in my life. He bore a baggy cotton ui^iji^lla, 
such as is represented in the han4j| “Of the Shepherd }n his 

make-up was altogether of the strangest. Th«fa)daej|fff W of a l;i|pken> 
down tradesman to the waist, enduig in a farmer’s gaiten^ 3|st )«iBinded 
one irresistibly of Horace’s tBcniiiiA'— “d^tmit Jn piacent mtdiitr &i^osa 
fcuperne.” “ Why, here is the gentleman,," repeated yoititg agricul- 
turist. “lam afraid yon are too late, sir, I promised this gentletmn the 
refusal of the horse." Certunly the home never looked hettgp at that 
moment. He ireS| pt any rate, a superb looking animal, “ Hsy" said our 
new friend, “ X wou> h^ld you to your promise, Go on, ah^” ho said to 
me, “ and if you can% deal, wh7 X’U Ipcduoyer him agaip, and see if be 
won’t suit ms.” The end of the ma^er, for that day at least, was that I 


bought the horse, payiiq;: down XSi, {md l^neiving in return a f^U and 
sudhnent warranty as to sonndneas, XI>e 10/. was to be paid in 

a fortnight's time, if the horse aint<4 me ; v not, he fee to be returned, 
and the moaay X had paid r«fhiided> Hothing-oonld seem fairer or more 
straightforwnith The teller promiaed to deliver the horse at the railway- 
na t i on dt n efrtoin hour. 

Weil, vihea the new purchase neachod my house nsnt day, he was, of 
oonn«^diaoaveredtobe]ame---deoi41ecUy4ii>«VoenblylMUe<i The veterinary 
snigeoft of toy neighbourhood, looldng Mto oveVf totomited, “ A finely- 
XnwQi eir, as evyr X have seen ; tmt he is lan^ always has been 
aa4 will ba as hang as ha’ Urea.” And then he entered into certain 
anatomieol pastjcnlersi with which I need net trouble thf reader. 

What wap | 0 1be done? How wpa X to lueover my 15/. 1 My only 
county I iipi lo iiytoat to the apUer’s (■tables, with the vcteripaiy 
pertificate of msnmdnapp. This wtfp all vpry well. But, of 
eotoMh.JL also found when X got the horse to the stable where 1 bad 
haei^ turn that young agrionltupist was not there to receive him. He 
had 4»Iy hired thgitable for nday er two till he could get a customer, I 
thought it prohahle that he night be lurking in the neighbourhood ; end 
a fnend of mine, with a stroito taate for playing the amateur detective, 
■aid he would try and unearth him. And that fHend’s odventuree in the 
****oh, as related by himself^ were most amusing. I can only give the 
dtetcb of thean He coon reoognised bie man, by my dss eri ption, 
lurking at the door of pome small publio-honae doM by the atablea. Thay 
**taied into convenation, but the agriculturist was ratlier shy at first X 
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believe they had a dram togetlier at the bar — gin and bitters, or some 
other abominable compound. In tl^e mid&t of much sporting talk, my 
friend suddenly looked up and said, Come, it’s no use beating about the 
bush any longer. 1 see you are my man ; John Smith, you are wanted.'’ 
ftrbn Smith turned white very suddenly, and looked round to see if he 
oeuld make a run for it. “ You are wanted about that horse, you know, 
which you sold a gentleman two or three days back.” “ Oh,” replied 
Mr. Smith, with a whistle of relief, “ Uiat’s the ticket, is it ? IIow could 
you go frightening a chap like that? 1 thought it was about — about 
another business. Fm all right about the. horse; you can't toucli me 
there, nsr.” Wlildd he take the horse bock, and refund the 15/. ? Not by 
any means. If tlio gfmtleman was tired of his bargain, and wanted the 
horse iaheii off his hands, why he would oblige him for another 51. note 
over iad above the 15/. Evidently, nodlisig could be done with Mr. Jolm 
Smith. So the horse’ was seut to Aldridge's next sale, where he fetchcLl, 
1 think, about 5/., w*hich did not' quite pay bis expenses for the few da} s 
1 had had him. And the best of the joke was that the young agriculturii>t 
bought him, and is, Ibr all I know, selling and buying him over and over 
ag:iin up to> the present day. I fully expected that he would have tried 
to get the other 10/. of. the purchase-nioney out of me; but even 1 ih 
iin])udcncc was not equal to tills darlngd|||ht. 

1 ^pBss over the many misadventaaii^ljpiteh' befell roe as a gentleman 

in search of a horse ” during the &ritjM or two after 1 settled at B 

and befuro I had ieomt from iimil^,|ii||^i;eacher, to know what were the 
points to be looked fer in ehoosm; irwilo of all work, or, as the dealers 
term him, a ride-and-drive hoi$l0> * i fear to say how much I lost in 
buying and selling again hoitei anft some of which could not work, 
whilst others would not. For ml had a beautifully* made pony of 

about thirteen hands high-'^^iM in miniature — who o^d do 

nliiiost anytliing, add wo^J|m |iirfectly suited, but for an ttneon- 
(pierable trick he bad of run away as soon as hk head was 

turned homeward. How |fe llpri^Hrnt this trick I never could find out; 
it was a sort of amduess isl^|||d|vl ftnoy ; a slight abermtum of the cqiiinv 
mind, which is to be foalt^ hovM*, 1 beU«««, ooeuioBkIif, M it is in 
men. 1 could manage t0h|||ld||%im by using a atreog *ilrBight fait| recom* 
monded by a cunning giptll* But even lUaone dqr proved insiifeeiual ; 
ho lefe me in the roa^wMi the haskei*eafsiage overturned a| A uharp 
comer, and appeared gate, to the horror of my wife and chOdimit 

w iili a small piece of u iluiA hanging to him. AAer Ibal 1 got rid of the 
pony with much exp^i^Bllion. On aaciher oocanon I was run away with 
in tiying a horse out of n dealer's stable. The horse teas bamcssvd 
to my carriage and ready to start, when his owner came out in a grci«t 
burry and said, that as it w«i his diuiier*time, perhaps 1 sliouldn't mind 
diiviag about a hit hy l^ysel^ and ** then a genUeman can see for himicif 
whetlier an animal Jftely to suit him or not.” Whether the man 
feared miadiief or gUl^^aanot tell, but 1 had not gone a hundred yards 
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before tlie Ijorse, n handsome thoroughbred, broke into a canter which 
Ixjcame a gallop, and fairly ran a^vay with me and the carriage. It was 
in a tow'n, but fortunately not market-day, and I could manage to steer him 
tbrough the middle of the street, which was fortunate also, for there was a 
glazier at work on the top of a long ladder, which W’e just missed in passing, 
and his fate must have been pretty certain if the wdieel had'even grazed it. 
I shall never forget that man's terror-stricken face looking down upon us, 
as instantaneous death seemed rushing upon him. Seen only for a second, 
the \\hite quivering face will be photographed upon my memory for ever. 

And BO for some years I bought and sold again, always hoping that I 
had got just the sort of horse I wanted, and always in the end disap- 
])(>inted ; for, in tiuth, the horse I granted is a very difficult one to be met 
A\iih. You can get a hunter, or a back, or a carriage-horse pretty easily, 
ii )ou look about you. But a family horse, who shall be a good road- 
hack, and also be strong enough to draw your phaeton, and liavc speed, 
and courage, and wind to follow the hounds occasionally, is a rara avxs^ 
or rather tqiius,, in tenns, I know what it is you want, sir, exactly,'* 
Kiid a horse-dealer to me one day, after he had trotted out his stud for my 
iii«j)ection and approval — I need not say in vain — “ you w-ant perfection, 
sir ; that’s where it is.” And I sighed as I confessed to myself that p^r- 
liaps the man w^as right. I did W'ant perfection, or as near an approach 
to it as could be got for the money. And alter some years of horse- 
dealing and not a little expenditure of mon'^y, I obtained the very horse 
I required — perfection in every point except beauty ; but that I did not 
much care about, holding W’ith the old proverb, that handsome is as hand- 
le me does. Looking about me at a fair for a cart-horse to draw coals and 
A'ork on my farm, 1 met with a fine young bay mare, which I bought for 
2G/. I had her examined, of course, by a veterinaiy surgeon, and she was 
jironounced to be sound. Shortly afterwards my riding-horse fell lame, 
and 1 had occasion to mount the cart mare, and never was I better carried 
ia my life. She had indeed in perfection the essential points for a riding- 
horse, good slanting shoulders and high withers ; and when her legs were 
triiiitncd, and she had bad a few days' grooming, she looked altogether 
another creature. I have used her from that day to this, and never wish to 
have a better. She never stumbles and never tires, is the most gentle and 
docile creature in the world, and yet full of spirit ; can carry me forward 
with the hounds, or draw my family carriage to the market town, twelve 
miles oflT, in an hour-and-a-^lf. To account for her possessing so many 
various good qualities, I (bund out after 1 bought her that she wns a half-bred 
horse ; her dam a cart mare, her sire a thorough -bred ; and she combines 
nil the best qualities of both. Of course she is no beauty ; by no means 

sort of animal that ladies, or men who know nothing of horses, would 
n*lmire. Her bead b large, her legs somewhat cosrse. But no matter for 
(hat. I remember Aldbiades’ dog, and am satisfied with my purchsse. 

But perhaps the resder would wish to know the cost of keopii^ a 
home like this. And as these hinto are meant to be prsetieal, 1 will 
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Bet down as nearly as I can the cost of her food during the past year. 1 
allowed her, then, the produce of two'acres of oats, which was just twenty 
coombs (a coomb is four bushels), and two tons of hay. Tho straw 
which was cut up with hay for chaff, and used for litter, I do not count, 
as I consider it was more than paid back by the manure. But the oats I 
charged myself with at Vis. a coomb, and the hay at 3Z. a ton. Her 
food altogether, therefore, cost me 18Z- ; but wd will say, in round num- 
bers, 20/., as she may have had a few beans now and then, and an occa- 
sional bran-mash. Of course these are the grower’s prices for the hay 
and oats, as they could scarcely be bought so low ; but this I believe is 
about the price which the farmer charges himself for the oats and hay lie 
grows and consumes on his farm. The twenty coombs of oats gave the 
mare when in work about four feeds a day, which is enough for any full- 
sized horse ; and the hay I always gave cut up with oat straw, in the j): o- 
portion of half and half. A basket of this chaff was mixed with a quarter 
of a peck of oats, and given her at four times in the day — about every four 
hours, we will say. Water she had given her twice a day in winter, three 
times a day in summer. During the summer she had a six weeks’ run at 
grass, when I and my household were at the seaside. Her shoes were taken 
uif, and she had then, of course, but little corn — perhaps one feed a day. 

With respect to the price of a horse then, I should say that a man wlio 
lives in the country, and goes to a respectable horse-dealer in his neigh- 
bourhood (and this, after all, is the most satisfactory way of purchase), 
ought to get the sort of animal he wants — a good, useful family, or ride- 
uiid-drive horse, for from SO/, to 40/. Ponies, of course, can be bought 
at all prices. The one which I mentioned in a former page, with a pro- 
pensity for running away, cost me 80/., but then he was a perfect picture 
ol' a liorse in miniature ; and I have just bought one out of a drove of 
Welsh ponies, which they bring yearly to a fair in this neighbourhood, 
fur G/., and he promises to be a very handsome, docile little fellow. But 
then he is only three years old, and will cost me liis keep for another year, 
wlxile he is doing nothing, and the trouble and expense of breaking. But 
if he turns out as well as he promises, he will be w^orth at least 15/. or 
201. in a year’s time, and his keep will not have cost anytliing like thst 
sum, as I hare plenty of glass and straw-chalT to spare ; and this will 
keep him till he is fit to eaili his living. 


HI.— Tia Fahh. 

Mr fiurm, as I have before asid, consists of about thirteen acres, of whi.k 
six are arable. Tlie seven acres of grass land lie together. I at ouci 
kad this grass land divided into two fields with posts and rails. It had 
been better to diviii it into throe or even four portions, as the more 
eliaega of jiasture cows have tlie better they thrive. The same piece o! 
land will keep, I should say, a third more head of itocic when it i* 
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divided, than when it is all in one piece. This I sooii found out. One 
half of the grass land — there were about three acres in one field and four 
in the otlier — was mown in alternate years ; the other half was grazed ; 
and the portion that was grazed I divided in a temporary way each year 
with hurdles, so that the cows could be changed from one piece to the 
other every two or three weeks. The pastures of the Eastern Counties I 
sliould say are about the poorest in the kingdom, for want of the mists 
and rainfall which the Gulf-stream brings with it to the Western sliorcs 
of England ; whereas tw^o or three tons of hay per acre are average crojis 
in the West, we East Anglians are thankful to get one ton, or, at most, a 
Icn and a half fiom an acre of land. Indeed I am not sure but that it 
w ould answer better to break up all the grass land in East Anglia aiivl 
prow artificial grasses instead — clovers, trefoil, and cinquefoin, which 
lloiiriah admirably here. But one cannot have j>longhing going on before 
one’s drawdng-room wdndow, and a bare fallow in winter, as would often 
be the case ; so the grass must perforce Remain to be made the best of. 

And now a word or two about the stock which grazed it. The 
amateur farmer must make up his mind to pay for experience in buying 
his cows as in buying his horses. The most experienced lose money by 
their stock sometimes, and have to put up with it. Indeed it is, I believe, 
a very generally received maxim amongst farmers tliat they make nothing 
whatever by their stock, except the manure which that stock produces. 
^^io^k has to be kept in order to grow corn, and they are satisfied if it docs 
ii^'t bring them a loss at the year’s end. And, doubtless, the small 
amateur fanner wrill run liis risks. The first cow which I bought was 
a very handsome little polled (or hornless) cow — the breed of the Eastern 
Counties ; and it is always better, I may remark, to keep the breed of the 
county you live in — that is, if you w ish your farming to pay its expenses. 
Otherwise, of course, you may branch out into any pleasant little extravar 
pances you choose : Alderneys, Brittany cows, or even the rough shaggy little 
Scotch beasts, for some' of which a friend of mine once sent all the way to 
ihe Highlands — as his wife thought they would look such dear, picturesque 
darlings in the park — wdth what benefit to his dairy I leave the reader to 
guess. Well, this little Suffolk, for which I gave 10/., was bought just 
before she calved, and promised well. But as soon as she had calved it 
^as discovered that she had only three quarters instead of four in her 
One of them was dry, and gave no milk. This is an accident which 
otteo happens to a cow from sleeping in a wet place, and other causes, and 
^ it cannot easily be found out wheu the cow is not giving milk, I sliould 
recommend the amateur farmer to buy his cows soon after calving. But 
is often enough imposed upon when he buys a cow, as he supposes, in 
f-Ail milk. It is a very common thing for dealers when they want to sell 
a Quw which has been giving milk lor some months, and is, of course, 
then of leas value, to palm off a calf a few days old as the veritable 
offspring of tlie cow they w'ant to sell. My advice to the inexperienced, 
is^ bide jonr time. Don’t buy at an auction, or of a dealer you know 
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notiung about ; but probably at some of the small farms in your neigh, 
bourhood you will find the sort of cow you want, and be able to learn 
something of her history. You can at any rate see her milked, and so 
judge what tlie quality cf her milk is. And small farmers are always 
glad to realize money ; so you will probably, unless you are of a very 
anxious and eager disposition, get the cow at a price not veiy' much above 
lier real value. The Suffolk cow, for which I gave 10/., I was glad to sell 
for 9/., when I discovered the imperfection in her bag. For two other 
Suffolks I afterwards gave 10/. and 12/. 10s. respectively — for an Ayr- 
shire, which did not turn out very well, I gave 14/. 15s. (this included the 
calf). The 10/. Suffolk (the second one) I sold the following year for 14/. 
The Ayrshire brought about the same price I gave for her ; she had to ho 
parted with because no fence would keep her within bounds, os she would 
jump a gate with all the activity of an old hunter. 

In the following balance-slieet I am going to give the second year of 
iny experience in farming on a small scale ; or rather the second year of 
my keeping cows and pigs, and the first of my taking the arable six acios 
in my own hand. The accounts run from Michaelmas to Michaelmas, as 
it was then I entered upon the arable portion of my farm. 

At ^lichaelmas then, 186-, 1 find myself in possession of two cows 
which Imvc cost 22/. IO 5 . One of these is sold in the following spring for 
1 1/. ; when I purchase an Ayrshire cow and calf for 14/. 15s., and a young 
heifer for 4/. 5s. As incoming tenant 1 have to take the straw on the 
farm, which costs me 5/. 85 ., and is used to bed down the cows through 
the winter and in the stable. But to simplify matters we will charge it 
nil to the cows, crediting them with the manure which it produces. I also 
purchase of the outgoing tenant (at farmers’ j)rices) five tons of mangold- 
wurzol, two tons of carrots, one of which will be charged to the pigsties. 

And now for profit and loss on the cows from Michaelmas to 
Michaelmas ; — 


Dr, 

Two cows £23 10 0 

Cow and calf 14 15 0 

Heifer 4 5 0 

Ktc. - 0 7 6 

Two tcmi hay — 6 0 0 

Three acres fired 10 10 0 

Straw 5 8 0 

Mangolds, five tons at 12t. .... 3 0 0 

Gonoto, one ton at £1 1 o 0 


£67 15 6 


Cr. 

Cow sold £11 0 0 

Two colrcs sold 113 6 

C^fsold 1 2 6 

Hoifer 6 0 0 

Two cows 26 0 0 

Milk and batter ased in hoaso 20 0 0 

Milk and batter sold 6 10 0 

Butter-milk 1 10 0 

Manure 4 8 0 


£77 4 0 

67 15 6 


£9 8 6 

lateroit QO capital 9 0 0 


£7 6 t 
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It will be seen I have charged IZ. of the straw for the cows’ food. ' It 
vns used chopped up and mixed with pulped mangolds. The 20Z. charged 
to the house for milk and butter is rather under than over-stated. I had 
paid much more in previous years. But I do not think fit to credit 
myself as producer with milk at fourpence a quart : though that is the 
price I had to pay when I bought it of the farmers in the neighbourhood. 
The house was plentifully, though, of course, not wastefully, supplied with 
milk and butter; and occasionally, when we had friends staying with us, 
with cream : and all of the beat quality. \ do not charge the labour of the 
man who tended the cows, or of the cook who made the butter. These 
servants cost us neither more nor less after we began to farm than they 
did before. 

To supply milk and butter to a family all the year round, of course 
two cows are needed, a summer and a winter cow. The summer cow 
should calve about the middle of April, when the grass begins to spring ; 
the winter cow some time in November. The latter must be fed as much 
as possible on good sweet hay, although a few pulped mangolds will not 
materially injure the butter. Turnips arc an abomination, and mangolds 
are not fit for food before the beginning of February at the earliest. But 
turnips and mangolds (mixed with straw-chaff, oats, or barley,) can be 
^'iven to the cow which is becoming dry, and so a larger quantity of hay 
b*‘ spared through the winter season for the cow, which is then giving 
milk. I should also caution the inexperienc>d purchaser not to buy a 
‘W with her first calf, unless he can get her very cheaply, for she will not 
-'ive half as much milk as in subsequent years. The best plan, if you have 
a really first-rate cow, is to rear her calf, and thus to supply losses caused 
by accident and age. And now, to adopt the words of the old grandsire 
‘f history, Herodotus, when he is tired of a subject, or fancies he is 
becoming tedious — let it suffice to have said thus much about cows. 

We have next to speak of the ‘‘jintleman who pays the rint” in 
Irvland, and often, I suspect, in England, too. A sow should give two 
litters of pigs each year, and there ought to be ten or twelve pigs at each 
fitter. These pigs should be worth from six to eight shillings a piece 
''^hen they are six weeks old ; so that the profit on the pigs only would 
annually, if they are sold os soon as weaned. The wash of the 
house will keep the sow, except when she is suckling, when she will need a 
little bran or pollard mixed with the wash. One or two of the pigs can bo 
for very little till it is, we will say, eighteen months old, which 
should be about Christmas time ; and then a coomb of barl^-meal, 
'‘oith perhaps 17s. 6d. or 18s., together with boiled potatoes (those whidi 
too small for the table), will fatten him up into a bacon pig of twelve 
fourteen stone. In the foUowing balance-sheet, it will be seen 1 
^'Uained two Utters of pigs of eight and nine respectively, that year. At 
^ Mkthafilmas from which it begins, 1 had a sow, dght pigs about ten 
^ks old, and a store pig about a year old. The store pig was made 
^ some time in the following firing, when it weighed fburteen 

^ 65 . 27 . 
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stone, having consumed about a coomb of barley-meal. Two of tlie 
eight pigs were made into porkers, with a little barley-meal ; one died 
and the other five sold for 3Z. lls. 

Dr. Phopit on Pigs. Cr 


Sow £2 0 0 

Eiffht pigs 4 0 0 

Store pig - 16 0 

Etc 0 2 6 

Carrots 10 0 

Pollard 0 15 0 

Two coombs of beans 2 0 0 

One coomb of i)cas 0 17 C 

One and a half coomb of barley 17 0 
Bntter-milk 1 10 0 

£14 17 0 


Sow £2 0 0 

Five pigs sold 3 11 o 

Porker 1 o o 

Ditto 0 17 r, 

Fat hog 4 ]«? () 

Seven pigs sold 2 12 o 

Two store pigs 3 0 o 

Eight pigs — 2 0 ( . 

£19 r. 

Cost 14 

Profit £5 1 r, 


When I took the six acres of arable land into my own hands, I agrer j 
with the former tenant, who still continued to farm other land belongin’^ 
to me, that he should perform all the labour of this little farm for me, 
charging a fair, though not, of course, a fancy price for the same. He was 
to plough for mo, and cart the produce home. His men were to reap my 
cropsj <fcc. Of course it would never have done for me to keep a labourer, 
cr a pair of horses, for the work of so small a farm. 

In giving the following balance-sheet it must be remembered that tliis- 
ivns my first year of farming, and that some mistakes were unavoidably 
made, and that the land was not perhaps cropped to the best advantage. 
Of the six acres I determined to grow half in corn ; and this was rij:h‘ 
enough, as with a horse and two or three cows and pigs, I have plenty < f 
manure to keej) the land in good order under such heavy cropping. lint 
in the light of afler-oxperiencc I found that I sliould not have sc'W.’i 
carrots or beans, as tlie soil is not well suited for them. At Michaeiniajs. 
then, having ns incoming tenant taken llie last year’s straw, valued at 
5/. Hs.j and manure, for which 1 hod to give 3/. lHs,y I proceeded to hiy 
out tlie land in the follc»wing w’ay : — C)nc acre to barley, half-acre potatcK’&, 
lialf-ocrc carrots (a mistake), two acres oats, one acre peas, half-acr' 
beans (a mistake also), half-acre mangolds. I manured the acre for bar]<7, 
also that for peas, also the half-acre for mangolds. The corn crops 1 
found since should not bo manured, but should succeed some crop, root c r 
other, which has received a heavy manuring the year before. 

This, then, is the balanc^^-sliect of a farm of thirteen acres — seven W: -’ 
grass land and six iwable — from Michaelmas to Michaelmas. 


Caoi'S. 

One acre barley, alewm coombs at 17«. (Ul. a coomb £9 12 6 

Half acine potiUoca, thirty sacks at St 7 10 0 

Half acre oairots, three tosis at £l a 0 O 

Two aersa oat% twmtj coombs at ia«. IS o o 

Oae«orapeaa»ms«i€ 0 onihsal I7t. 6 2 6 

Half amt basaa, three ooombs at £l 3 u o 

Half acts maafokU» six toas at Kk. s o o 


£44 6 0 
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Brought forward £44 5 0 

Four acres of grass mown (one ton an acre at £3) 12 0 0 

Three acres of grass fed at 70s. per acre 10 10 0 

One acre of barley-straw, one and a half tons at £l 1 10 0 

Two acres of oat-straw, three tons at £1 3 0 0 

One acre of pea-straw, one and a half tons at £1 1 10 0 

Half acre of bean-straw 0 10 0 


Return of crops £73 5 0 

Cchhent Expenses. 

Rent i. £2G 0 0 

Rates, &c 4 0 0 

Labour bill - 28 G 6 

Manure : 3 18 0 

Seeds 5 4 0 

Threshing 2 0 0 


£G9 8 G 


Return of crops £73 5 0 

Expenses C9 8 C 

Profit on crops 3 16, 0 

Profit on cows..- - 7 8 6 

Profit on pigs t 5 1^ 


Net profit — ... £16 6 6 


In the above balance-sheet I may remadk the labour bill is much too 
-ligli ; it should not have been more than 20^, Yet it will he seen there 
a good profit, though tlie profit on thq. arable land, 8Z. 16«. GtZ., is 
much reduced by the excessive charge for working it; The genenl oalcu- 
ition is, I believe, that the labour bill on oo arable farm should be about 
^muthcT rent ; on pasture-lai^d of course, it will be muoh leaa. NTow, with 
fiiis little farm, it will be seen I clear 16 /. 6 ^. Cc?., have mj bacon, hay, 

< ^ts, milk and butter at prime cost, besides numberless little advantages, 
^uch as refuse barley (that which is mixed with grit, dust, &c. after 
winnowing) for the fowls, a food which keeps tlicm well enough, and is 
worth anything to the producer. Of course, with the light of expe- 
dience, I shall expect to do better in Uie future. At any rate in 
accounts here set dowm 1 have tried to be fair, putting the profits 
datlicr under than over, and charging myself the full value for what 1 
liave paid* 


27 ~« 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 

Father and Sons. 

IINGS were not going on any 
better at Hamley Hall. Notliino; 
had occurred to change the state of 
dissatisfied feeling into which the 
squire and his eldest son had re- 
spectively fallen ; and the long con- 
tinuance merely of dissatisfaction is 
sure of itself to deepen the feeling. 
Roger did all in his power to bring 
the father and son together; but 
sometimes wondered if it would 
not have been better to leave them 
alone ; for they were falling into the 
habit of respectively making him 
their confidant, and so defining 
emotions and opinions which would 
have had less distinctness if they 
had been unexpressed. There was 
little enough relief in the daily 
life at the Hall to help them all to idiake off the gloom ; and it even told 
on the health of both the squire and Osborne. The squire became thinner, 
his dun as well as hia clothes began to hang loose about him| and tbe 
fteihneaa of hia colour tittned to red streaks, till his cheeks looked like 
Eardiaton pipjnna, instead of resembling ** a Katherine pear on the side 
that's next the sun.** Boger thought that hia fiither aate indoors and 
amoked in hia study more than was good for him, but it had become 
dififoult to get him for afield ; he waa too much afinud of oomiog across 
some sign the diacoiitinued drainage works, or being irritated afireah by 
the light of hia depreoiatod timber. Oaborne waa rapt up in tbe idea 
of arranging hia poema for the prem, and ao workinig out hia wiah for 
indqieiidenoe. What with daUy writing to hia wife— -taldiig his letters 
him^ftp a dietBUt posi*offiea^ end reeeiTiDg hera there — touting up his 
eouneti, Ac., with imtidiooa ears; and oooaaionaUy giviiw himself the 
pleMnre of u tmil |o the Gibaoii% and enjoying the isoie^ of die two 
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pleasant girls there, he found little time for being with his &ther. Indeed 
Osborne was too self-indulgent or “ sensitive,” as he termed it, to bear 
well with the squire’s gloomy fits, or too frequent querulousness. The 
consciousness of his secret, too, made Osborne uncomfortable in his father’s 
presence. It was very well for all parties that Roger was not “ sensitive,” 
for, if he had been, there were times when it would have been hard to 
bear little spurts of domestic tyranny, by which his father strove to assert 
his power over both his sons. One of these occurred very soon after the 
night of the Hollingford charity-ball. 

Roger had induced his father to come out with him ; and the squire 
had, on his son’s suggestion, taken with him his long unused spud. The 
two had wandered far afield; perhaps tho elder man had found the 
unwonted length of exercise too much for him, for, as he approached the 
house, on his return, he became what nurses call in children fractious,” 
and ready to turn on his companion for every remark he made. Roger 
understood the case by instinct, as it were, and bore it all with his usual 
sweetness of temper. They entered the house by the front door ; it lay 
straight on their line of march. On the old cracked yellow-marble slab, 
tliere lay a card with Lord Hollingford’s name on it, which Robinson, 
evidently on the watch for their return, hastened out of his pantry to 
deliver to Roger. 

His lordship was very sorry not to see you, Mr. Roger, and his lord- 
ship left a note for you. Mr. Osborne took it, I think, when he passed 
through. I ask^d his lordship if he would like to see Mr. Osborne, who 
was indoors, us I thought. But his lordship said he was pressed for time, 
and told me to make his excuses.” 

“ Didn’t he ask for me ? ” growled the squire. 

**No, sir; I can’t say as his lordship did. He would never have 
thought of Mr. Osborne, sir, if I hadn’t named him. It was Mr. Roger 
he seemed so keen after.”# 

^^Very odd,” said the squire. Roger said nothing, although he 
naturally felt some curiosity. He went into the drawing-room,* not quite 
aware that his father was following him. Osborne sate at a table 
near the fire, pen in hand, looking over one of his poems, and dotting 
^he IS, crossing the fs, and now and then pausing over the alteration 
of a word. 

Oh, Roger ! ” he said, as his brother came in, here’s been Lord 
Hollingford wanting to see you.” 

I know,” replied Roger, 

“ And he’s left a note fi>r yon. Robinson tried to persuade him it waa 
for my lather, so he’s added a ‘junior’ (Roger Uamley, Esq., junior) in 
p^ciL” The aquira was in the room by this time, and what be had 
uverheatd rubbed him up atiU more the wrong way. Bqger todk hia 
note and read it 

" What does he aay adted the aqnire. 

Regm him Ae note. It ctmtained an inv it a t ion to dinner to 
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meet M, GeoSroi St H., whose views on certain subjects Roger bad be 
advocating in the article Lord HoUingford bad spoken about to AIoJiv^ 
when he danced with her at the HoUingford ball M. Geoiftoi St. H. wils 
in England now, and was expected to pay a visit at the Towers in the 
course of the following week. He had expressed a wish to meet the 
author of the paper which bad already attracted the attention of the 
French comparatiye anatomists ; and Lord HoUingford added a few word^ 
as to his own desire to make the acquaintance of a neighbour whose tastes 
were so similar to his own ; and then followed a civil message from Lord 
and Lady Cumnor. 

Lord Hollingford’s hand was cramped and rather illegible. The squhe 
could not read it all at once, and was enough put out to decline aiiy 
assistance in deciphering it. At last he made it out, 

“ So my lord lieutenant is taking some notice of the Hamleys at last. 
The election is coming on, is it ? But I can tell him we’re not to be got 
Bo easily. I suppose this trap is set for you, Osborne ? What’s this you’ve 
been writing that the French mounseer is so taken with ? ” 

“ It is not me, sir ! ” said Osborne. “ Both note and call are for 
Roger.” 

I don't understand it,” said the squire. These Whig fellows havo 
never done their duty by mo ; not that I want it of them. The Duke ( f 
Dcbcnham used to pay the Hamleys a respect due to ’em — the oldest 
landowners in the county — but since he died, and this shabby Whig loni 
has succeeded him, I’ve never dined at the lord lieutenant’s — no, not 
once,” 

** But I think, sir. I’ve heard you say Lord Cumnor used to invite 
you, — only you did not choose to go,” said Roger. 

“ Yes. Wliat d’ye mean by that? Do you suppose I was going t • 
desert the principles of my family, and curry favour of the Whigs? ! 
leave that to them. They can ask the heir of the Hamleys fast enougli 
when a county election is coming on.” 

“ I you, sir,” said Osborne, in the irritable tone be sometime'* 
used when his father was particularly unreasonable, is not me Lord 
HoUingford is inviting ; it is Roger. Roger is making himself known for 
what he is, a first-rate fellow,” continued Osborne — a sting of self-reproacli 
mingling with his generous pride in his brother — “ and he is getting 
himself a name; he’s been writing about these new French theorii'^ 
and discoveries, and tliis foreign savant very naturally wants to make hU 
acquaintance, and so Lord HoUingford asks him to ^ne. It's as clear 
can Ihs” lowering his tone, and addressing himself to Roger, ** it to 
nothing to do with politics, if my father would but see it.” 

Of eoursc the squire heard this little aside with the mdneky nneer' 
tainty of hearing which is a characteristic of the beginnhig of deafnesB ; 
and iu efTect on him was perceptible in the increaaed ocrimoiqr ^ 
next speech. 

««Tou young men think you know eraything. I tell yoa it*« * 
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palpable Whig trick. And what buBiness has Roger — if it is Roger the 
man wants — to go currying favour with the French ? In my day we were 
content to hate ’em and to lick ’em. But it’s just like your con^.'eit, 
Osborne, setting yourself up to say it’s your younger brother they're 
asking, and not you; I tell you it’s you. They think the eldest son was 
sure to be called after his father, Roger — Roger Hamley, junior. It’s as 
plain as a pike-staff. They know they can’t catch me with chaff, but 
they’ve got up this French dodge. What business had you to go writing 
about the French, Roger ? I should liave thought you were too sensible 
to take any notice of their fancies and theories ; but if it is you they’ve 
asked. I’ll not have you going and meeting these foreigners at a Whig 
liousc. They ought to have asked Osborne. He’s the • representative of 
the Hamleys, if I’m not ; and they can’t get me, let them try ever so. 
Besides, Osborne has got a bit of the mounseer about him, which he caught 
witli being so fond of going off to the Continent, instead of coming back to 
his good old English home.” 

He went on repeating much of what he had said before, till he left the 
room. Osborne had kept on replying to his unreasonable grumblings, 
which had only added to his anger ; and as soon as the squire had fairly 
gone, Osborne turned to Roger, and said, — 

Of course you’ll go, Roger 7 ten to one he’ll be in another mind 
to-morrow.” 

No,” said Roger, bluntly enough — ^for he was extremely disappointed ; 

I won’t run the chance of vexing him. I shall refuse.” 

“ Don’t be such a fool ! ” exclaimed Osborne. “ Re^illy, my fatlwjr is 
too unreasonable. You heard how he kept contradicting himself; and 
such a man as you to be kept under like a child by ” 

Don’t let us talk any more about it, Osborne,” said Roger, writing 
away fast. When the note was written, and sent off, he came and put his 
hand caressingly on OsbOme’s shoulder, as he sate pretending to read, 
but in reality vexed with both his father and his brother, though on very 
difierent grounds. 

*^Ilow go the poems, old fellow? I hope they’re nearly ready to 
bring out.” 

** No, they’re not ; and if it were not for the money, I shouldn’t care 
if they were never published. What s the use of fame, if one mayn’t reap 
thefruiuofit?” 

Come, now, we’ll have no more of that ; let’s talk about the money. 
I sluill be going up for my fellowship examination next week, and then 
We'll hfcrc a purse in common, for they’ll never think of not giving 
me a fellowahip now I’m senior wrangler. I’m short enough mjrself 
^ present, and I don’t like to bother my father; but when I’m Fellow, 
you ihali take me down to Winchester, and introduce me to the 
htOe 

it will be a month next Monday aince I left her,” said (hbemtt 
dewnhbiMipeiaandgasiqgiiito thafirsiasif eo doing he amdd 
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call up her image. “ In her letter this morning she bids me give you such 
a pretty message. It won’t bear tr^slating into English ; you must read 
it for yourself,” continued he, pointing out a line or two in a letter he 
drew out of his pocket. 

Roger suspected that one or two of the words were wrongly spelt ; but 
their purport was so gentle and loving, and had such a touch of simple, 
respectful gratitude in them, that he could not help being drawn afresh to 
the little unseen sister-in-law, whose acquaintance Osborne had made by 
helping her to look for some missing article of the children’s, whom she 
was taking for their daily walk in Hyde Park. For Mrs. Osborne Hamley 
had been nothing more than a French bonne, very pretty, very graceful, 
and very much tyrannized over by the rough little boys and girls she had 
in charge. She was a little orphan-girl, who had charmed the heads of a 
travelling English family, as she had brought madame some articles of 
lingerie at an hotel ; and she had been hastily engaged by them as 
bonne to their children, partly as a pet and plaything herself, partly 
because it would be so good for the children to learn French from a 
native (of Alsace !) By and by her mistress ceased to take any particular 
notice of Aim^e in the bustle of London and London gaiety ; but though 
feeling more and more forlorn in a strange land every day, the French 
girl strove hard to do her duty. One touch of kindness, however, wa^ 
enough to set the fountain gushing ; and she and Osborne naturally fell 
into an ideal state of love, to be rudely disturbed by the indignation of the 
mother, when accident discovered to her the attachment existing between 
her children’s bonne and a young man of an entirely different class 
Aini^ answered truly to all her mistress’s questions ; but no worldl} 
wisdom, nor any lesson to be learnt from another’s experience, couM 
in the least disturb her entire faith in her lover. Perhaps Mrs. TownshenJ 
did no more thou her duty :n immediately sending Aim^ back to Metz, 
where she had first met with her, and where such relations as remained to 
tlie girl might be supposed to b^ residing. But, altogether, she knew 
little of the kind of people or life to which she was consigniDg her deposi'd 
prot^g^e that Osborne, after listoiiing with impatient indignation to the 
lecture which Mrs. Townshend gave him when he insisted on seeing her 
in order to learn what had become of his love, that the young man set oiT 
straight for Metx in hot haste, and did not let the grass grow under 
feet until he had made Aini6e his wife. All this had occurred the previous 
autumn, and Roger did uot know of the step his brother had taken uutil 
it was irrevocable. Then came the mother'a death, which, besides the 
simplicity of its own overwhelming sorrow, brought with it the lost of tbe 
kind, timder mediatrix, who could always soften and turn his father’s heart 
It is doubtful, however, if even she could have sncceeded in this, for the 
aqniie looked high, and over bi^, for the wife of his heir ; he detested 
all foragners, and over-more held all Bomin Oatholics in dread and 
abominatioa something akin to oor aneeaUm* haind of witchemfi. All 
these prejwdieei were strengthened hf his grieC Aignmeat would slway* 
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have glanced harmless away off his shield of utter unreason ; but a loving 
impulse, in a happy moment, might have softened his heart to what he 
most detested in the former days. But the happy moments came not now, 
an.d the loving impulses were trodden down by the bitterness of his 
frequent remorse, not less than by his growing irritability; so Aim^e 
lived solitary in the little cottage near Winchester in which Osborne had 
installed her when she first came to England as his wife, and in the dainty 
furnisliing of which he had run himself so deeply into debt. For Osborne 
consulted his own fastidious taste in his purchases rather than her simple 
childlike wishes and wants, and looked upon the little Frenchwoman 
rather as the future mistress of Hamley Hall than as the wife of a man 
who was wholly dependent on others at present. He had chosen a southern 
county as being far removed from those midland shires where the name of 
Hamley of Hamley was well and widely known; for he did not wish his 
wife to assume only for a time a name which was not justly and legally 
her own. In all these arrangements he had willingly striven to do his 
full duty by her; and she repaid him with passionate devotion and 
admiring reverence. If his vanity had met with a check, or his worthy 
desires for college honours had been disappointed, he knew where to go 
for a comforter ; tone who poured out praise till her words were choked in 
lier throat by the rapidity of her thoughts, and who poured out the small 
^ ials of her indignation on every one who did not acknowledge and bow 
(ifnvn to her husband’s merits. If she ever wished to go to the chateau — 
tliat was his home — and to be introduced to his family, Aimdo never 
hinted a wwd of it to him. Only she did yearn, and she did plead, for a 
little more of her husband’s company ; and the good reasons which had 
c(>rivinced her of the necessity of his being so much away when he was 
present to urge them, failed in their efilcacy when she tried to reproduce 
tnem to herself in his absence. 

The afternoon of the ' day on which Lord HoUingford had called, 
Roger was going upstairs, three steps at a time, when, at a turn on the 
l:tnding, he encountered his father. It ^as the first time he had seen him 
tince their conversation about the Towers’ invitation to dinner. The 
squire stopped his son by standing right in the middle of the passage. 

Tliou’rt going to meet the mounsecr, my lad ? ” said he, half as 
:iifirmative, half as question. 

No, sir ; I sent off James almost immediately with a note declining 
h- I don’t care about it— that’s to say, not to signify.” 

Why did you take me up so sharp, Roger ? ” said his father pettishly, 
“ You alt take me up so hastily now-a-days. I think it’s hard when a man 
be allowed a bit of crossness when he’s tired and heavy at heart— 
U*al I do.” 

” But, fiither, I should never like to go to a house where they had 
*^^rted you.” 

^ nay, lad,” said the squise, brightening up a little | I think 
^ them. They adted me to dinner after my lord waa made 
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lieutenant time after time, but I never would go near ’em. I call that my 
slighting them.” 

And no more was said at the time ; but the next day the squire again 
stopped Roger. 

“ I’ve been making Jem try on his livery-coat that he hasn’t avoi . 
this three or four years, — ^he’s got too stout for it now.” 

“ Well, he needn’t wear it, need he? and Dawson’s lad will be glal 
enough of it, — ^he’s sadly in want of clothes.” 

“ Ay, ay ; but who’s to go with you when you call at the Towers ? 
It’s but ix)lite to call after Lord What’s-his-name has taken the trouble 
come here ; and I shouldn’t like you to go without a groom.” 

“ My dear father ! I shouldn’t know what to do with a man riding a: 
my back. I can find my way to the stable-yard for myself, or there’ll 
some man about to take my horse. Don’t trouble yourself about that.” 

“ Well, you’re not Osborne, to be sure. Perhaps it won’t strike ’ci.i 
as strange for you. But you must look up, and hold your own, an^l 
remember you’re one of the Hamleys, who’ve been on the same land f( ’• 
hundreds of years, while they’re but trumpery Whig folk who only came in; 
tlic county in Queen Anne’s time.” 


OIAPTER XXVm. 

RiVALllY. 

Foa some days after the ball Cynthia seemed languid, and was very 
silent. Molly, who had promised herself fully as much enjoyment iii 
talking over the past gaiety with Cyntliia as in the evening itself, wi. 
disappuinted when she found Uiat all conversation on the subject 
ratlier evaded than cncoursireJ. Mrs. Gibson, it is true, was ready to g: 
over the ground as many tioiea as any one liked ; but her wor^ 
ulw^ays like ready-made clothes, and never fitted individual thought'^- 
Anybody might have used tbegi, and, witli a change of proper namc:^ 
tliey might have served to describe any ball. She repeatedly used tk. 
fttunc language in opeakiug about it, till Molly knew the sentences on : 
llieir aequcnce even to irritation. 

Ah ! Mr. Osborne, you should have been there ! I said lotnys^^- 
many a time bow you really ahould have been there — ^you and you: 
brother of course.** 

1 thought of you vevy often during the evenix^ ! ” 

Did you 7 Now tha^ I call very kind of you. Cynthia, darliHr 
Do you bear what lir. Osborne Uamley was saying ? *’ aa Cynthia 
into the room just them “ lie thought of us all on the evening ^ 
the bail.” 

He did better than merely remember os then,” said Cynthia, wilt 
her soft slow ■mile, " We owe him thanks ibr tbM heantifal £owci% 
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« Oh I ” said Osbome, “ yon mnst not thank me exclusively. I 
believe it was my thought, but Roger took all the trouble of it.” 

« I consider the thought as everything,” said Mrs, Gibson. Thought 
is.spiritual, while action is merely material.” 

This fine sentence took the speaker herself by surprise ; and in such 
conversation as was then going on, it is not necessary to accurately define 
the meaning of everything that is said. 

“ Pm afraid the flowers were too late to be of much use though,” 
continued Osbome. “ I met Preston the next morning, and of course 
we talked about the ball. I was sorry to find he had been beforehand 
with ns.” 

‘‘He only sent one nosegay, and that was for Cynthia,” said Molly, 
linking up from her work. “And it did not come till after we had 
received the flowers from Hamley.” Molly caught a sight of Cynthia’s 
face before she bent down again to her sewing. It was scarlet in colour, 
and there was a flash of anger in her eyes. Both she and her mother 
liastened to speak as soon as Molly had finished, but Cynthia’s voice was 
choked with passion, and Mrs. Gibson had the word. 

“ Mr. Preston’s bouquet was just one of those formal affairs any one 
cun buy at a nursery-garden, which always strike me as having no sen- 
timent in them. I would far rather have two or three lilies of the valley 
juthered for me by a person I like, than the most expensive bouquet that 
could be bought ! ” 

“ Mr. Preston had no business to speak as if he had forestalled you,” 
said Cynthia. “ It came just as we were ready to go, and I put it into 
the fire directly.” 

“ Cynthia, my dear love ! ” said Mrs. Gibson (who had never heard 
<jf the fate of the flowers until now), “ what an idea of yourself you wull 
?ivc to Mr. Osborne Hamley ; but to be sure, I can quite understand it. 
You inherit my feeling-^my prejudice — sentimental I grant, against 
bought flowers.” 

Cynthia was silent for a moment ; then she said, “ I used some of 
your flowers, Mr. Hamley, to drese Molly’s hair. It was a great temp- 
tation, for the colour so exactly matched her coral ornaments ; but I 
believe she thought it treacherous to disturb the arnmgement, so I ought 
to all the blame on myself.” 

“ The arrangement was my brother’s, as I told you ; bnt I am sure he 
Would have preferred them in Miss Gibson’s hair rather tlian in the 

blazing fire. Mr. Preston oomes far the worst off.” Osbome was rather 
^used at the whole affair, and would have liked to probe Cynthia’s 
saotires a Ihtle finrther. He did not hear MoUy saying in as soft a voice 
^ if she were talking to herself, “ 1 wore mine just as they were sent,” fiir 
Gibson came in with a total change of subject. 

** Speaking of Elies of the vaUey, is it true that they grow wild in 
RtimWoodr It is nol the sesson Ar them In be in fiowar yet; but 
•hen it ^ I tUnk we must take a walk theiw— widi our luncheon in a 
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ba^et — a little picnic in fact. You’ll join us, won’t you ? ” turning to 
Osborne. I think it’s a charming plan ! Youlcould ride to HoUingford 
and put up your horse here, and we could have a long day in the woods 
and all come home to dinner— dinner with a basket of lilies in the middle 
of the table I ” 

“ I should like it very much,” said Osborne ; “ but I may not be at 
home. Roger is more likely to be here, I believe, at that time — a montli 
hence.” He was thinking of the visit to London to sell his poems, and 
the run down to Winchester which he anticipated afterwards — the end of 
May had been the period fixed for this pleasure for some time, not 
merely in his own mind, but in writing to his wife. 

“ Oh, but you must be with us I We must wait for Mr. Osborne 
Haniley, must not we, Cynthia ? ” 

‘‘ I’m afraid the lilies won’t wait,” replied Cynthia. 

“ Well, then, we must put it off till dog-rose and honeysuckle time. 
You will be at home then, won’t you 7 or does the London season present 
too many attractions ? ” 

“ I don’t exactly know when dog-roses are in flower ! ” 

Not know, and you a poet ? Don’t you remember the lines — 

It was the time of roses, 

We plucked them os we passed ? ** 

**Yes; but that doesn’t specify the time of year that is the timed 
roses; and I believe my movements are guided more by the lunar 
calendar than the floral. You had better take my brother for your com- 
panion ; he is practical in his love of flowers, I am only theoretical.” 

“ Does that fine word ‘ theoretical * imply tliat you are ignorant ? ’ 
asked Cynthia. 

01* course we shall be happy to see your brother ; but why ca:/r 
we have you too ? I confess to a little timidity in the presence of one s*' 
deep and learned as your brother is from all accounts. Give me a littlt' 
charming ignorance, if we must call it by that hard word.” 

Osborne bowed. It was very pleasant to him to be petted and flattered, 
even though he knew all the tin^e that it was only flattery. It ws.' 
an agreeable contrast to the home that was so dismal to him, to comt 
to this house, where tlie society of two agreeable girls, and the soothinr 
syrup of their mother's speeches, awaited him whenever he liked to come 
To say nothing of the difference that struck upon his senses, poetics^ 
though Im might esteem himself, of a sitting-room full of flowers and 
tokens of women’s presence, where all the chairs were easy, and all 
tables well covered with pretty things, to the great drawing-room 
home, where the draperies were threadbare, and the seats uncomibrubk^ 
and no sign of feminine preraioe ever now lent a grace to the stiff arrsag^ 
men! of the iuniitiire. Then the meals, light and well cooked, suited hk 
taste and delicate appetite eo nmeh better than the rich and heavy visnd* 
prepared by the servants at the Halt. Osborne was b e c o mi ng a Iktk 
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afraid of falling into the habit of paying too frequent visits to the Gibsons 
(and that, not because h4f feared the consequences of his intercourse with 
the two young ladies ; for he never thought of them excepting as friends ; 
—the; fact of his marriage was constantly present to his mind, and 
Aimee too securely enthroned in his heart, for him to remember that he 
iniirht be looked upon by others in the light of a possible husband) ; but 
the reflection forced itself upon him occasionally, whether he was not 
trespassing too often on hospitality which he had at present no means of 
returning. 

But Mrs. Gibson, in her ignorance of the true state of affairs, was 
secretly exultant in the attraction which made him come so often and 
Idungc away the hours in their house and garden. She had no doubt 
that it was Cynthia who drew him to the house ; and if the latter had 
botu a little more amenable to reason, her mother would have made 
more frequent allusions than she did to the crisis which she thought was 
aj^proaebing. But she was restrained by the intuitive conviction that if 
lior daughter became conscious of what was impending, and was made 
a\\aie of Mrs, Gibson’s cautious and quiet efforts to forward the cata- 
strophe, the wilful girl would oppose herself to it with all her skill and 
jmwer. As it was, Mrs. Gibson trusted that Cynthia’s affections would 
hocoiue engaged before she knew where she was, and that in that ca)!e she 
would not attempt to frustrate her mother’s delicate scheming, even though 
Flit* (lid perceive it. But Cynthia had come across too many varieties of 
ihrtation, admiration, and even passionate love, to be for a moment at 
fault as to the quiet friendly nature of Osborne’s attentions. She received 
liirii always as a sister might a brother. It was different when Roger 
r- :umed from his election as Fellow of Trinity. The trembling diffidence, 
the hardly suppressed ardour of his manner, made Cynthia understand 
Ufore long with what kind of love she had now to deal. She did not put 
into so many words — no, not even in her secret heart — ^but she recog- 
nized the difference between Roger’s relation to her and Osborne’s long 
lx.ibre Mrs. Gibson found it out. Molly was, however, the first to dis- 
cover the nature of Roger’s attention. The first time they saw him after 
ihe ball, it came out to her observant eyes. Cynthia had not been 
lo<>king well since that evening ; she went slowly about the house, pale 
sTid lieavy-eyed ; and, fond as she usually was of exercise and the free 
air, there was hardly any persuading her now to go out for a walk, 
^oliy watched this fading with tender anxiety, but to all her questions 

to whether she had felt over-fittigued with her dancing, whether 
^y thing had occurred to annoy her, and all such inquiries, she replied in 
i^guid negativea. Once Molly touched on Mr. Preston’s name, and 
that this was a subject on which C^thia was raw ; now, Cynthia’s 
^ lighted up with spirit, and to whole body showed to ill-repressed 
^tation, but die only said a few duurp words, expressive of anything 
^ kindly feeling towards the gentleman, and then bade Holly never 
his name to her again. Still, the latter could not imagine that be 
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was more than intenBely distasteful to her friend^ as well as to herself; he 
could not be the cause of Cynthia’s present Indisposition. But this 
indisposition lasted so many days without change or modification, that 
even Mrs. Gibson noticed it, and Molly became positively uneasy. Mrs 
Gibson considered Cynthia’s quietness and languor as the natural conse- 
quence of “ dancing with everybody who asked her ” at the ball. Partners 
whose names were in the “ Bed Book ” would not have produced half the 
amount of fatigue, according to Mrs. Gibson’s judgment apparently, and 
il' Cynthia had been quite well, very probably she would have hit the blo{ 
in her mother’s speech with one of her touches of sarcasm. Then, again, 
when Cynthia did not rally, Mrs. Gibson grew impatient, and accused 
her of being fanciful and lazy ; at length, and partly at Molly’s instance, 
there came an appeal to Mr. Gibson, and a professional examination of 
the supposed invalid, which Cynthia hated more than anything, especially 
when the verdict was, tliat there was nothing very much the matter, only 
il general lowness of tone, and depression of health and spirits, which 
would soon be remedied by tonics, and, meanwhile, she was not to k- 
roustid to exertion. 

“ If there is ono tiling I dislike,” said Cynthia to Mr. Gibson, after he 
liiul pronounced tonics to be the cure for her present state, “ it is the way 
doctors have of giving tablespoonfuls of nauseous mixtures as a certaia 
remedy fur sorrows and cares.” She laughed up in liis face as she spoke: 
she had always a pretty word and smile for him, even in tlie midst of htr 
loss of spirits. 

“ Come ! you acknowledge you have ‘ sorrows ’ by that speech ; woV* 
make a Imrgain : if you’ll tell me your sorrows and cares. I’ll try and fa. 1 
sumo other rerawly for them than giving you what you are pleased u 
term my nauseous mixtures.” 

No,” sjiid Cynthia, colouring ; “ I never said I had sorrows i.r 
cares ; I sjKike generally. What should I have a sorrow about— you anJ 
Molly are only too kind to me,” her eyes filling wuth tears. 

Well, well, we’ll not talk of such gloomy tilings, and you shall ha'ic 
some sweet emulsion to disguise die taste of die bitters I shall be obligi^i 
to fidl back upon.” 

Please, don’t. If you but knew how 1 dislike emulsions dia* 
puiaca ! I do want bitters — and if I sometimes — if I’m obliged to— i' 
i’m not truthful myseU^ I do like truth ill others— 4it least, sometimes. 
She endsd her sentence with anodior smile, but it was rather faint anJ 
watery. « 

Now dhe finit person out of the house to notice Cynthia’s change of 
look and wmmer was Roger Hamlej — and yet he did not see her undlf 
under the influence of the nauseous mixture, she was beginning to recover. 
Bui*hts eyes were soareely oflf her during the first five mtnufes he was in 
the room* All the time' he was tiying to talk to Mrs. Gibaosi in reply 
her etvii plaiiliides, he was atndjing pyathin; and at the fiiat coave- 
tdeni pauaa he came and stood MoUy, so as to inUspeaa his peiMi 
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between her and the rest of the room; for some visitors had come in 
subsequent to his entrance. 

“ Molly, how ill your sister is looking ! What is it 7 Has she had 
'advice ? You must forgive me, but so often those who live together in 
the same house don’t observe the first approaches of illness.” 

Now Molly’s love for Cynthia was fast and unwavering, but if any- 
thing tried it, it was the habit Roger had fallen into of always calling 
(’ynthia Molly’s sister in speaking to the latter. From any one else it 
vould have been a matter of indifference to her, and hardly to be noticed ; 
it vexed both ear and heart when Roger used the expression ; and there 
was a curtness of manner as well as of words in her reply. 

“ Oh ! she was over-tired by the ball. Papa has seen her, and says 
fhe will be all right very soon.” 

“ I wonder if she wants change of air ? ” said Roger, meditatively. 
“ I wifih — I do wish we could have her at the Hall ; you and your mother 
t M of course. But I don’t see how it would be possible — or else how 
f iiarming it would be ! ” 

^lolly felt as if a visit to the Hall under such circumstances would be 

• i together so different an affair to all her former ones, that she could 
l.aidly tell if she should like it or not. 

Roger, went on, — 

‘‘ You got our flowers in time, did you not ? Ah I you don’t know 
jw (iflen I thought of you that evening 1 And you enjoyed it too, didn’t 
. u ! — you had plenty of agreeable partners, and all that makes a first 
.ul delightful ? 1 heard that your sister danced every dunce.” 

“ It was very pleasant,” said Molly, quietly. “ But, after all, I’m not 
’.r( if I want to go to another just yet; there seems to be so much 
trouble connected with a ball.” ^ 

Ah ! you are thinking of your sister, and her not being well ? ” 

“No, I was not,” said Molly, rather bluntly. ‘‘I was thinking of 
‘-.e dress, and the dressing, and the weariness the next day.” 

He might think her unfeeling if he liked; she felt as if she had only 

• mucL feeling just then, fur it wiis bringing on her a strange contrac- 
'U of heart. But he was too inljcrently good himself to put any harsh 

‘v 'nstniction on her spcccli. Just before he went away, while he waa 
■U'QMbly holding her hand and wishing her good-by, he said to her in a 
^ ^ ^ce too low to be generally heard, — 

** Is there anything 1 could do for your sister ? We liavc plen^ of 
‘Ooka, as you know, if she cares for reading.” Then, receiving no 
iifiinnatiTe look or word from Molly in reply to this suggestioiii he went 
Or flowers ? she likes Hoovers. Oh 1 and our forced ttmrberries 
^ just ready— 1 will bring some over to-morrow.” 

^ I am sure she will like them,” said Molly. 

For eome rauoo or other, unknown to t^ GibaoB% m loi^;er intoml 
""Ml oeco ro d between Oebonie'* viaiu, whil* Ktiger caiM alniMt 
”**7 aInTs with aome freah ofletiog bj ifhkh be openly aon|^.U|, 
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i-elieve Cynthia’s indisposition as far as it lay in his power. Her manner 
to him was so gentle and gracious that Mrs. Gibson became alarmed, lest 
in spite of his “ uncouthness ” (as she was pleased to term it), he might 
come to be preferred to Osborne, who was so strangely neglecting his own 
interests, in Mrs. Gibson’s opinion. In her quiet way, she contrived to 
pass many slights upon Roger ; but the darts rebounded from his generous 
nature that could not have imagined her motives, and fastened themselves 
on Molly. She had often been called naughty and passionate when she 
was a child ; and she thought now that she began to understand that she 
really had a violent temper. What seemed neither to hurt Roger nor 
annoy Cynthia made Molly’s blood boil ; and now she had once discovered 
Mrs. Gibson’s wish to make Roger’s visits shorter and less frequent, she 
was always on the watch for indications of this desire. She read her step- 
mother’s heart when the latter made allusions to the squire’s weakness, 
now that Osborne was absent from the Hall, and that Roger was so often 
away amongst his friends during the day, — 

“ Mr. Gibson and I should be so delighted if you could have stoppi^d 
to dinner ; but, of course, we cannot be so selfish as to ask you to stay 
when wc remember how your father would be left alone. We were saying 
yesterday W'o w’ondered how he bore his solitude, poor old gentleman ! ’’ 

Or, as soon as Roger came with his bunch of early roses, it was 
desiiable for Cynthia to go and rest in her own room, while Molly had to 
accompany Mrs. Gibson on some improvised errand or call. Still Roger, 
whose object was to give pleasure to Cynthia, and who had, from hi^ 
boyhood, been always certain of Mr. Gibson’s friendly regard, was slow t > 
jx^rc(‘ive that he was not wanted. If he did not see Cynthia, that wjis li^ 
Joss; at any rate, he heard how she w^as, and left her some little thin.: 
which he believed she would like, and was willing to risk the chance of lib 
own gratification by calling foui or five times in the hope of seeing lier 
once. At last there came a day wdien Mrs. Gibson went beyond her 
usmil negative anubbincss, and when, in some unwonted fit of crossness, 
for she was a very placid-tempered person in general, she was guilty of 
positive rudeness. 

Cynthia was very much better. Tonics had ministered to a mind 
dinea^, though she hated to acknowledge it; her pretty bloom and much 
of her light-heartedneas had come back, and there was no cause remaining 
for anxiety. Mrs. Gibson was sitting at her embroidery in the drawing- 
room, and the two girls were at the window, Cynthia laughing at Molly < 
earnest endeavours to imitate the French accent in wliich the former bad 
been reading a page of Voltaire. For the du^, or the farce, of settling 
to ** improving reading ** in the mornings was still kept up, although 
HoUingford, the unoouscious suggeator of the idea, had gone back to towa 
without making any of the efforts to see Molly sgmin that Mrs. Gibsns 
had antidpited on the night of the balL That Alnaschar vision had fidlco 
to the ground. It was as yet early morning ; a delicious, firesh, lovely 
dune day, the air redolent with the soenta of flowsr-growth and Uooo ; 
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and half the time the girls had. been ostensibljr employed in the French 
reading they had been leaning out of the open TYindow trying to reach a 
cluster of climbing roses. They had secured them at last, and the buds 
lay on Cynthia’s lap, but many of the petals had fallen off, so, though the 
perfume lingered about the window-seat, the full beauty of the flowers 
had passed away. Mrs. Gibson had once or twice reproved them for the 
merry noise they had been making, which hindered her in the business of 
counting the stitches in her pattern ; and she had set herself a certain 
quantity to do that morning before going out, and was of that nature 
which attaches infinite importance to fulfilling small resolutions, made 
about indifferent trifles without any reason whatever. 

“ Mr. Roger Hamley,” was announced. “ So tiresome 1 ” said Mrs. 
Gibson, almost in his hearing, as she pushed away her embroidery frame. 
She put out her cold, motionless hand to him, with a half-murmured word 
of welcome, still eyeing her lost embroidery. He took no apparent notice, 
and passed on to the window. 

“ How delicious ! ” said he. “ No need for any more Hamley roses 
now yours are out.” 

I agree with you,” said Mrs. Gibson, replying to him before either 
Cynthia or Molly could speak, though he addressed his words to them. 
''You have been very kind in bringing us flowers so long ; but now 
our own are out we need not trouble you any more.” 

He looked at her with a little surprise clouding his honest fiice ; it 
was perhaps more at the tone than the words. Mrs. Gibson, however, had 
bold enough to strike the first blow, and she determined to go on as 
opportunity offered. Molly would perhaps have been more pained if she 
bad not seen Cynthia’s colour rise. She waited for her to speak, if need 
were ; for she kn^ that Roger’s defence, if defence were needed, might 
be safely entrusted to Cynthia’s ready wit. 

He put out his hand for the shattered cluster of roses that lay in 
Cynthia’s lap. 

“ At any rate,” said he, my trouble — if Mrs, Gibson considers it hat 
been a trouble to me — will be over- paid, if I may have this.” 

“ Old lamps for new,” said Cynthia, smiling as she gave it to him. ** I 
wish one could always buy nosegays such at you have brought ns, aa 
cheaply.** 

** You forget the waste of time that, 1 think, we must reckon at part 
cf the payment,” said her mother. Really, Mr. Hamley, we most learn 
to ibat onr doors on you if you come so oRen, and at such early boars ! 

I settle myteif to my own employment regularly after breakfast till Itmob- 
: and it it my wish to keep Cynthia and Molly to a oooitt of 
i<BproTing reading and study — to desirable for young people of tlieir age» 
^ they are ever to become intelligent, companionable women ; but widi 
Tisitors it is quite impossible to obserre any regularity of habits.” 

AU this was said in that sweet, fidse tone whidoflate had gone throqg^ 
Ibtly like the seiiidiig of a slate-pencil on a slate. Roger’s free damagtim 

^ 66 . * 8 . 
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His ruddy colour grew paler for a moment, and Jie looked grave and not 
pleased. In another moment the wopted frankness of expression Tekurned. 
Why should not he, he asked himself, believe her ? it wsa early to call • 
it did interrupt regular oooupation. So he epoke, and said, — 

** I believe I have been very thoughtless — I'll not come so early again * 
but 1 had some excuse to-day : my brother told me you had made a plan 
for going to see Hurst Wood when the roses were out, and they are earlier 
than usual this year — I’ve been round to see. He spoke erf a long day 
there, going before lunch ** 

The plan was made with Mr, Osborne Hamley. I could not think 
of going witliout him ! ” said Mrs. Gibson, coldly. 

** I had a letter from him this morning, in which he named your wisli, 
and he says he fears be cannot be at home till they are out of flower. I 
daresay they are not much to see in reality, but the day is so lovelj I 
thought that the plan of going to Hurst Wood would be a charming excuse 
for being out of doors.” 

“ Thank you. How kind you are ! and so good, too, in sacrificiu/ 
your natural desire to be with your father as much as possible.” 

“ I am glad to say my father is so much better than ho was in tli^- 
winter that he spends much of his time out of doors in his fields, lie ha^ 
iHfOii accustomed to go about alone, and I — we think that as great a rctiini 
to Ids former habits as he con be induced to make, is the best ibr him.'’ 

And when do you return to Cambridge 7 ” 

There was some hesitation in lioger’s manner as he replied, — 

It is uncertain. You piobably know that I am a Fellow of Trini:; 
now. I hardly yet know what my future plans may be ; 1 am thinking i. 
going up to Loudon soon.” 

** Ah ! London is the true place for a young man,^ said Mrs. Gibson, 
ith decision, os if slie liad reflected a good on die question. K 
were not that we really are so busy this morning, I should have bei:> 
tempted to make an exception to our general rule ; one more exception, 
for your early visits have made us make too many already. Perba^^^ 
however, we may see you again before you go ? ” 

** Certainly 1 ahull come,” replied he, rising to take his leave, and st^> 
holding the demolished roses in his baud. Then, addressing himself morv 
especially to C^mthia, he added, “ My stay in London will not exceed » 
fortnight or so— is there anything I can do for you-— or you 7 ” tuniu^r 
A little to Molly. 

** No, thank you very nmoh,” laid Cynthia, very sweetly, and then, 
moluig on a sudden impulse, dm leant out of the window, and golbeied his* 
ecime half-opened roses. ^ Ton deserve these ; do throw that poor ihmbbj 
iMwdi away.** 

Ills eyoi hngfateiisd, his obeeks ghweA He took tke tdfored hod^ 
bat did not throw away the oifaer bunch. 

** At any rale, 1 may oome after lanch is over, and ftw nft e t noe ni ^ 
tike eMungs wiU be the smei Adkiew taaM of day a aaosttb benos.*' ^ 
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«8id this to both Molly And Gyntbia, but .in his heart ha addressed it to 
the latter. 

Mrs. Gibson affeoted nnt to liear what he was saying, ibnit held out her 
limp hand once more to him. 

’ “ I suppose we shall .see you when you return ; and pray tell your 
brother how we are longing to hare a visit from him again.” 

When he had left the room, Molly’s heart was quite full. She had 
watched his face, *and read scrmething of his feelings ; his disappointment 
at their non-aoquiesc^ce in his plan of a day’s pleasure in Hurst Wood, 
the delayed conviction* that his presence was not welcome to the wife of 
his old friend, which had come so slo-wly upon him — perhaps, after all, 
lliese things touched Molly more keenly than they did him. His bright 
look when Cynthia gave him the rosebuds indicated a gush of sudden 
delight more vivid than the pain he had shown by his previous increase 
of gravity. 

“ I can’t think why he will come at such untimely^ hours,” said Mrs. 
Gibson, as soon as she heard him fairly out of the house. “ It’s different 
from Osborne ; we are so much more intimate with him ; he came and 
made friends with us all the time this stupid brother of his was muddling 
his brains with mathematics at Cambridge. Fellow of Trinity, indeed I 1 
wish he would leam to stay there, and not come intruding here, and 
assuming that because I asked Osborne to join in a picnic it was all the 
same to me which brother came.” 

In short, mamma, one man may steal a horse, but another must not 
look over the hedge,” said Cynthia, pouting a little. 

And die two brothers have always been treated so exactly alike by 
till ir friends, and there has beep sudi a strong friendship between them, 
tiiat it is no wonder Boger diinks he may be welcome where Osborne is 
allowed to come at all hours,” continued Molly, in high dudgeon. 

Koger’s ‘ muddled bmins,’ indeed I Boger, ^ stupid I ’ ” 

Oh, very well, my dears ! When 1 was young it wouldn’t have 
been thought becoming for girls of your age to fly out because a little 
reKtralnt was exercised ss to the hours at which should receive the 
JoQng meii’e calls. And they would have supposed that there might be 
good reasons why their perents disapproved of the visits of certain genUe- 
even while they were proud and pleased to see sozne members of 
the same family.” 

But that was what I said, mamma,” aaid Cynthia, looking at her 
with an e xp r asB on cf innocent bewilderment on bar face* ** Om 
man may — ■ ” 

^ Be quiet, diild ! All proverbs axe vulgar, and 1 do believe that ia 
th« vulgareat of alL Ton are really catching Bqger Hamley’a noamaicsi, 
^)T>UiiaI " 

** Mamma,** wnd Oyiilfaia,ionsad toanger, “I don’t niad your abiuiiig 
^ hot Mr. Bqger Baasl^ haa bens veiy Jdnd to me while Tve not ben 
: I can’t bew io bear faiai diunngad^ If ha^a oenras^ ree 
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Kid pleamataeaa, and the bringiag of pretty dowers and presents." ^ 

MoUfs teara were brimming orer at these words ; she could hare 
kissed Cynthia for her warm partisanship, but, afiaid of betraying emotion' 
and making a scene,” as Mrs. Gibson called anj signs of warm feeling’ 
she laid down her book hastily, and ran upstairs to her room, and locked 
the door in order to breathe freely. There were traces of tears upon her 
face when she returned into the drawing-room half-an-hour aflerMards, 
walking straight and demurely up to her former place, where Cynthia still 
sate and gazed idly out of the window, pouting and displeased ; Mn. 
Gibson, meanwhile, coxmting her stitches aloud with great distinctness 
and vigour. 


Ml 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

Bush-fighting. 

Durinq all the months that had elapsed since Mrs. Hamley's death, 
Molly had wondered many a time about the secret she had so unwittingly 
become possessed of that last day in the Hall library. It seemed so utterly 
strange and imheard-of a thing to her inexperienced mind, that a man 
should be married, and yet not live with his wife— that a son should have 
entered into the holy state of matrimony without his father's knowledge, and 
without being recognized as the husband of some one known or unknovrn 
by all those with whom he came in daily contact, that she felt occasionally 
as if that little ten minutes of revelation must have been a vision in a 
dream. Both Roger and Osborne had kept the most entire silence on the 
subject ever since. Not even a look, or a pause, betrayed any allusion to 
it ; it even seemed to have passed out of their thoughts. There had been 
the great sad event of their mother's death to fill their minds on the nest 
occasion of their meeting Molly ; and since then long pauses of intercourw 
had taken place ; so that she sometimes felt as if each of the brothers 
must have forgotten how ahe had oome to know their important secret 
She often fonnd herself entirely foigetting it, but perhaps the consciousnett 
of it was present to her unawares, and enabled her to comprehend the real 
nature of Osborne's feelings towards Cynthia. At any rate ^e never for 
a moment had supposed that his gentle kind manner towards Cynthia 
anything but the courts^ of a friend ; strange to say, in these latter day* 
Molly had looked upon Osborne's relation to herself as pretty mneh the 
same as that in which at one time ahe had considered Roger's; and 
thought of the former as of some one as nearly a brother both to Cynthia 
and hendf, aa any young man oonld well be, whom th^ had not koo«n 
in ehUdhood, and who was in nowise related to them. She thonght 
he was veiy mnoh improved in manner, and probaUy in chaiacter, I7 hh 
mother^a death. He was no longer aaroaatie, or fratidioiia, or vain, or aatf* 
eontdent She did not know how often all theae styles of talk cr 
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behaviour were put on to conceal ahjneas or consciousness, and to yeil the 
real self from strangers. 

Osborne’s conversation and ways might very possibly have been just the 
B«ne as before, had he been thrown amongst new people ; but Molly only 
saw him in their own circle in which he was on terms of decided inti- 
macy. Still there was no doubt that he was really improved, though 
perhaps not to the extent for which Molly gave him credit; and this 
exaggeration on her part arose very naturally from the fact, that he, per- 
ceiving Roger’s warm admiration for Cynthia, withdrew a little out of his 
brother’s way ; and used to go and talk to Molly in order not to intrude 
liimself between Roger and Cynthia. Of the two, perhaps, Osborne pre- 
ferred Molly ; to her he needed not to talk if the mood was not on him — 
they were on those happy terms where silence is permissible, and where 
efforts to act against the prevailing mood of the mind are not rf^quired. 
Sometimes, indeed, when Osborne was in the humour to be critical and 
fiistidious as of yore, he used to vex Roger by insisting upon it that 
Molly was prettier than Cynthia. 

You mark my words, Roger. Five years hence the beautiful 
Cynthia’s red and white will have become just a little coarse, and her 
figure will have thickened, while Molly’s will only have developed into 
more perfect grace. 1 don’t believe the girl has done growing yet ; 1 am 
sure she is taller than when I first saw her last summer.” 

Miss ILirkpatrick’s eyes must always be perfection. I cannot fancy 
any could come up to them : soil, grave, appealing, tender ; and such a 
heavenly colour — I often try to find something in nature to compare them 
to ; they are not like violets — that blue in the eyes is too like physical 
weakness of sight ; they are not like the sky— that colour has something 
of cruelty in it.” ^ 

“ Come don’t go on trying to match her eyes as if you were a draper, 
and they a bit of ribbon ; say at once ‘ her eyes are loadstars,’ and have 
dune with it I 1 set up Molly’s grey eyes and curling black lashes, long 
odds above the other young woman’s ; but, of course, it’s all a matter 
of taste,” 

And now both Osborne and Roger had left the neighbourhood, In 
*ptte of all that Mrs. Gibson had said about Reger’s visits being ill-timed 
and intruriTe, she began to feel as if they had been a very pleasant variety, 
th^ had ceaaed altogether. He brought in a whiff of a new atmo- 
sphere from that of Hollingford. He and his brother had been always 
^^y to do numberleas little things which only a man can do for woman ; 

services which Mr. Gibson was always too busy to render. For the 
food defector’s bnainem grew upon him. He thought that this increase 
^ owing to his greater skill and experience, and he would probably 
hare been mortified if he could have known how many of bis patients 
vors solely hinmnd in sanding for him, by the hd that he was employed 
^ ^ Towers. Somethii^ of this tort most have been contemplated in 
^ W scale of payment adopted long ago by the Ciimnor lainiiy. Of 
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itself tihe money he reoeired for going to the Towers would hardly have 
paid him for horse-flesh, but then as^Lady Cumnor in her younger da^^s 
had worded it, — 

“ It is such a thing fbr a man just setting up in practioe for himself to 
be able to say he attends at this house t ’* 

So the prestige was tacitly sold and paid for ; but neither buyer nor 
seller defined the nature of the bargain. On the whole, it was as well th;it 
Mt, Gibson spent so much of his time from home. He sometimes thouglit 
so himself when he heard his wife’s plaintive fret or pretty babble over 
totally indifferent things, and perceived of how flimsy a natiu-e were all 
her fine sentiments. Still, he did not allow himself to repine over the step 
he had taken ; he wilfiilly shut his eyes and waxed up his ears to many 
small things that he knew would have irritated him if he had attended to 
them ; and, in his solitary rides, he forced himself to dwell on the positive 
advantages that had accrued to him and his through his marriage. He 
had obtained an unexceptionable chaperone, if not a tender mother, for big 
little girl ; a skilful manager of his formerly disorderly household ; a 
woxnan who was graoeful and pleasant to look at for the head of his table. 
Moreover, Cynthia reckoned for something in the favourable side of the 
balance. She was a capital companion for Molly ; and the two were 
evidently very fond of each other. The feminine companionship of the 
mother and daughter waa agreeable to him as well as to his child, — when 
Mrs. Gibson was moderately sensible and not over-aentimentul, he mentally 
added ; and then he checked himself, for he would not allow himself to 
become more awcune of her faults and foibles by defining them* At any 
rate, she was hannless, and wonderfully just to Molly for a stepmother. 
She piqued herself upon this indeed, and would often call attention to the 
fact of her being unlike other women in this respect. Just then sudden 
tears came into Mr. Gibson’s eyes, as ho remembered how quiet and un- 
demonitrative his little Molly hud become in her general behaviour to 
him ; but how once or twice, when they had met upon the stairs, or were 
otherwise unwitneind, she had caught him and kissed him — hand or 
cheek — in a sad passionateness of affection. But in a moment he began 
to wliistle an odd Sootoh air he had heard in his childhood, and whidi ha^l 
never recurred to his memoiy since ; and five minutes afterwards he was 
too busily treatfog a case of white swelling in the knee of a little boy, sod 
thinking how |e relieve the pior mother, who went out charring all dsy. 
and had to liskai to the moans of her diild all night, to have any thought 
for his own oarea, which, if they really existed, were of ao triflii^ ^ 
nature compared to the hard reality of this hopeiees woe. 

Oibome came home finu. He returned, in tact, not long after Roger 
had gone away ; but he waa languid and unwell, and, though he did 
not eoipplai n , he felt unequal to any exertion. Thue a week er mor^ 
ela p eed betee any of the Gtbeene knew that h# wea ^ tlie Hall; and 
then it was enly by ehasnee that they beoame aware ef it. Mr. Gibmm 
met him near Hhmhy; the aonte anigeoa notieed the gait of the 
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as he came near, before he recognked who it was. When he overtook 
him he said,— 

“ Why, Oebome, is it you? I thought it*wa» an old man of fifty 
loitering before me I I didn’t know you had come back.” 

“ Yes,” said Osborne, I’ve been at home nearly ten days. I dare- 
say I ought to have called on your people, for I made a half promise to 
.Mrs. Gibson to let her know as soon as I returned ; but the fact is, I’m 
leeling very good-for-nothing, — tibia air oppresses me ; I could hardly 
breathe in the house, and yet I’m already tired with this short walk.” 

“ You’d better get home at once; and I’ll call and see you as I come 
back from Rowe’s-” 

“No, you mustn’t, on any account!” said Osborne, hastily; ‘‘my 
fatlicr is annoyed enough about my going from home, so often, he says, 
tliough it was six weeks. He puts down all my languor to my having 
been away, — be keeps the purse-strings, you know,” he added, with a 
faint smile, “ and I’m in the unlucky position of a penniless heir, and I’ve 
been brought up so — In fact, I must leave home from time to time, and, 
if my father gets confirmed in this notion of his that my health is worse 
fur my absence, he will stop the supplies altogether.” 

“May I where you do spend your time when you are not at 
llaTiiley Hall ? ’’ asked Mr. Gibson, with some hesitation in hia manner. 

“ No ! ” replied Osborne, reluctantly. “ I will tell you this : — I stay 
\uili fi lends in the country. I lead a life which ought to be conducive to 
health, because it is thoroughly simple, rational, and happy. And now 
I'u* told you more about it than my father himself knows. He noter asks 
rue whore I have been ; and I shouldn’t tell him if he did — at least, I 
think not.” 

Mr. Gibson rode on by Osborne's side, not speaking fbr a moment 
or two. 

“ Osbome, whatever scrapes you may have got into, I should advise 
youT telling your fiither boldly out. I know him ; and I know he’ll be angry 
enough at first, but he’ll come round, take my word for it ; and, somehow or 
another, he’ll find money to pay your debts and set you free, if it’s that 
kind of difficulty ; and if it’s any other kind of entanglement, why still he’s 
your best friend. It’s this estrangement ihom your ikiher thalfs telling on 
yottr health, I’ll be bound.” 

No,” said Osbome, “ 1 beg your pardon ; but it’s not that ; I am 
*^lly out of order. I daresay my unwillingnesa to encounter any dts«> 
p^easui^ from my father ia the consequence of my indisposition ; bat I*U 
^^wer for it, it is not tiie cause of it. My instinct tella me theto is 
something really the matter with me.” 

^ Come, don't be setting up your isstmet against the professieu,” said 
Gibaen, cheerily. 

He dismauiited, throwing the reiBs of hki horse rcuiid< his arm, he 
atOibeme'ttDUfrue and frit hia puke, aaUng him various questim 
A^theendbesaid^ 
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We'll Boon bring you about, though I should like a little more quiet 
talk with you, without this tugging brute for a third. If you'll manage 
to ride over and lunch with ua to-morrow, Dr. Nicholls will be with us ; 
he's coming over to see old Eowe ; and you shall have the benefit of the 
advice of two doctors instead of one. Go home now, you’ve had enough 
exercise for the middle of a day as hot as this is. And don't mope in the 
house, listening to the maunderings of your stupid instinct." 

What else have I to do ?" said Osborne. “ My father and 1 are not 
companions ; one can't read and write for ever, especially when there is 
no end to be gained by it. 1 don’t mind telling you — but in confidence, 
recollect — that I’ve been trying to get some of my poems published ; but 
there’s no one like a publisher for taking the conceit out of one. Not a 
man among them would take them as a gift." 

** Oho I so that’s it, is it. Master Osborne 7 I thought there was some 
mental cause for this depression of health. I wouldn’t trouble my head 
about it, if I were you, though that's always very easily said, I know. Try 
your hand at prose, if you can’t manage to please the publishers with 
poetry; but, at any rate, don’t go on fretting over spilt milk. But I 
mustn’t lose my time here. Come over to us to-morrow, as I said; 
and what with the wisdom of two doctors, and the wit and folly of three 
women, I think we shall cheer you up a bit." 

So saying, Mr. Gibson remounted, and rode away at the long, 
ding trot so well known to the country people as the doctor’s pace. 

I don’t like his looks," thought Mr. Gibson to himself at night, as 
over his daybooks he reviewed the events of the day. And then his 
pulse. But how often we’re all mistaken; and, ten to one, my own 
hidden enemy lies closer to me than his does to him — even taking the 
worse view of the case. 

Osborne made hb appearance a considerable time before luncheon the 
next morning ; and no one objected to the earliness of his call. He was 
feeling better. There were few signs of the invalid about him ; and what 
few there were disappeared under the bright pleasant influence of such a 
welcome as he received from all. Molly and Cynthia had much to tell 
him of the small proceedings since he went away, or to relate the conclu- 
sions of half-accomplished projects. Cynthia was often on the point of 
some gay, careless inquiry as to where he had been, and what he had beea 
doing ; but Molly, who conjectured the truth, as often interfered to spare 
him the pain of equivocation — a pain that her tender conscience would 
have felt for him, much more than he would have felt it for himself. 

Mrs. Gibson's talk was desultory, complimentary, and sentimental, 
after her usual fashion ; but still, on the whole, though Osborne smiled to 
himself at much that she said, it was soothing and agreeable- Presently » 
Dr- Nicholls and Mr, Gibson came in ; the former had had some conference 
with the latter on the subject of Osborne's health; and, from time to 
time, the skilful old physician's sharp and observant eyes gave a compre- 
hennve look at Osborne. 
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Then there was lunch, when every one wm merry and hungry, 
excepting the hostess, who was trying to train her midday appetite into 
the:genteelest of all ways, and thought (falsely enough) that Dr. Nicholls 
was a good person to practise the semblance of ill-health upon, and that 
he would give her the proper civil amount of commiseration for her 
ailments, which every guest ought to bestow upon a hostess who com- 
plains of her delicacy of health. The old doctor was too cunning a man 
to fall into this trap. He would keep recommending her to ti^ the 
coarsest viands on the table ; and, at last, he told her if she could not 
fancy the cold beef to try a little with pickled onions. There was a twinkle 
in his eye as he said this, that would have betrayed his humour to any 
observer ; but Mr. Gibson, Cynthia, and Molly were all attacking Osborne 
on the subject of some literary preference he had expressed, and 
Pr. Nicholls had Mrs. Gibson quite at his mercy. She was not sorry 
when luncheon was over to leave the room to the three gentlemen ; and 
ever afterwards she spoke of Dr. Nicholls as “ that bear.” 

Presently, Osborne came upstairs, and, after his old foshibn, began to 
take up new books, and to question the girls as to their music. Mr. Gibson 
had to go out and pay some calls, so he left the three together ; and after 
a while they adjourned into the garden, Osborne lounging on a chair, 
while Molly employed herself busily in tying up carnations, and Cynthia 
gathered flowers in her careless, graceful w^ay. 

“ I hope you notice the difference in our occupations, ^Mr. Hamley. 
Molly, you see, devotes herself to the useful, and I to the ornamental. 
Please, under what head do you class what you are doing 7 J think you 
might help one of us, instead of looking on like the Grand Seigneur.” 

1 don’t know what I can do,” said he, rather plaintively. 1 should 
like to be useful, but I don’t know how ; and my day is past for purely 
ornamental work. You must let me be, 1 am aihdd. Besides, I am 
really rather exhausted by being questioned and pulled about by those 
good doctors.” 

“ Why, you don’t mean to say they have been attacking you since 
lunch 1 ” exclaimed Molly. 

Yes ; indeed, they have ; and they might have gone on till now if 
Mrs. Gibson had xUbt come in opportunely.” 

I thought mamma had gone out some time ago 1 ” said Cynthia, 
catching wafts of the conversation as she flitted hither and thither among 
the flowers. 

She came into the dining-room not five tninutes ago. Do you want 
her, for I see her crossing the hall at this very moment ? ” and Osborne 
half rose. 

Oh, not at all 1 ” said Cynthia. Only she seemed to be in such a 
hurry to go out, I fancied she had set off long ago. She had some 
errand to do for Lady Cumnoi^ and she thought she could manage lo 
catch the housekeeper, who is always in the town on Thuisday.” 

Are the fiunily coming to the Towers this autumn 7 
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1 believe bo. But 1 don’t kno'^, an^ I don’t much care. They 
don’t take kindly to me,” continued Cynthia, and bo 1 suppoae 1 am not 
generous enough to take kindly to them.” 

1 dbould have thought that such a very unusual blot in their dis- 
crimination would have interested you in them as extraordinary people,’* 
said Osbome, with a little air of conscious gallantry. 

Isn’t that a compliment ? ” said Cynthia, after a pause of mock 
meditatioiu any one pays me a oompliment, please let it be shoit 

and clear. I’m very stupid at finding out hidden meanings.” 

' “ Then such ^eeches an ^ you arc very pretty,’ or * you hare charming 
mannersj* are what you prefer. ■ Now, I pique myself on wrapping up 
my Bugar-plums delicately.” 

Then would you please to write them down, and at my leisure I’ll 
parse them.” 

“No 1 It would be too much trouhla I’ll meet you half way, and 
study clearness next time.” 

“ What are you two talking about ? ” said Molly, resting on her light 
spade. 

“ It’s only a diseussion on the best way of administering compli- 
ments,” said Cjmthia, taking up her fiower-basket again, but not going out 
of the reach of the conversation. 

“ I don’t like them at all in any way,” said Molly. “ But, perhaps, 
it’s rather soty: grapes with me,” she added. 

“ Nonsense 1 ” said Osbome. “ Shall I tell you what I heard of you 
at the ball ? ” 

“ Or shall I provoke Mr. Preston,” said Cynthia, “ to begin upon you? 
It is like turning a tap, such a stream of pretty speeches flow out at the 
moment.” Her lip curled with scorn. 

For you, perhaps,” said Molly ; “ but not for me.” 

“ For any woman. It is his notion of making himself agreeable. If 
you dare me, Molly, I will try the experiment, and you’ll see with what 
sucoesB.” 

‘ “ No, don’t, pray ! ” said Molly, in a hurry. “ I do so didike him I ” 

“ Why ? ” said Osborne, roused to a little curiosity by her vehemence. 

“ Oh 1 I don’t know. He never seems to know what one is feeling.” 

“ He wouldn’t care if he did know,” said Cynthia. “ And he might 
know he is not wanted,” 

“ If he chooses to stay, he cares little whether he is wanted or not.” 

“ Come, this is very interesting,” said Osbome. “ It is like the 
strophe and anti-strophe in a Greek chorus. Pray, go on.” 

“ Don’t you know him ? ” asked Molly. 

“ Yes, by sigHt, and I think we were once introduoed* But, you know, 
we are much farther from ABbeombe, at Hamleyv ^ ^ 

HbUingfbrd,” 

“ Oh I but he is oMniiig^tortdfia Mr. Sheepdhanks’ place,»aiid then 
will live here altogethoi^V said Mcdly. 
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<< Molly ! who told yoa that^ ” said Cynthia^ in quite a»di&raiit tone 
(,f voice to that in whicli she had been speaking hitherto* 

“.'Papa, didn’t you hear him? Oh, no! it waa befine you were 
down thie morning. Papa met Mr. Sheepshanks yesterday, and he told 
him it waa all settled : you know we heard a rumour about it in the 
spring I ” 

Cynthia was very silent after this. Presently, she said that she had 
gathered all the flowers she wanted, and that the heat was so great she 
would go indoors. And then Osborne went away. But Molly had set 
herself a task to dig up such roots as had already flowered, and to put 
down some bedding-out plants in their stead. Tired and heated as ediie 
was she finished it, and then w^t upstairs to rest, and change her dress. 
According to her wont, she sought for Cynthia ; there waa no reply to her 
soft knock at the bedroom-door opposite to her own, and, thinking that 
Cynthia might have fallen asleep, and be lying uncovered in the draught 
of the open window, she went in softly. Cynthia waa lying upon the bed 
.IS if she had thrown herself down on it without oaring for tiie ease or 
comfort of her position. She was very still ; and Molly took a shawl, and 
was going to place it over her, when she opened her ^es, and spoke, — 

Is that you, dear ? Don’t go. I like to know that you are there.” 

She shut her eyes again, and remained quite quiet for a few minutes 
longer. Then she started up into a sitting posture, pushed her hair away 
from her fbrehead and burning eyes, and gazed intently at M(jlly. 

Do you know what I’ve been thinking, dear ? ” said she. “ I think 
I’ve been long enough here, and that I had better go out as a governess.” 

“ Cynthia, what do you mean ? ” asked Molly, aghast. ^ You’ve been 
adeep— you’ve been dreaming. * You’re over-tired,” continued she, sitting 
down on the bed, and taking Cynthia’s passive hand, and stroking it 
softly — a mode of caressing that had come down to her from her motjjper 
— whether as an hereditary instinct, or as a lingering remembrance of 
the tender ways of the dead woman, Mr. Gribson often wondered within 
himself when he observed it, 

“ Oh, how good you are, Molly. I wonder, if I had been brought up 
like you, if I should have been as good. But I’ve been tossed about so.” 

“ Then, don’t go and be tossed about any more,” said Molly, softly. 

Oh, dear ! I had better go. But, you see, no one ever loved me like 
you, and, I think, your father^ doesn’t he, Molly ? And it’s hard to be 
driven out.” 

“ Cynthia, I am sure you’re not well, or else you’re not half awake.” 

Cynthia sate with hw arms enciieling her knees, and looking at 
vacancy, 

“ Well'! ’* said she, at last, heerring a great sigh.; but, then, smiling: an 
she caught Molly’s ansdoua face, I Bn](^>ose there’s no esoapiiig onnklt 
doom ; and an3rwhere else I dhonid be mudi more fbrioixi and. JBmr 
protected.” 

** What do yon mean by your doom ? ^ 
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** Ah, that’s telling, little one,” said Cynthia, who seemed now to have 
recovered her usual manner, I don’t mean to have one, though. I think 
that, though I am an arrant coward at heart, I can show fight.” 

With whom ? ” asked Molly, really anxious to probe the mystery^ 
if, indeed, there was one — ^to the bottom, in the hope of some remedy 
being found for the distress Cynthia was in when first Molly had entered. 

Again Cynthia was lost in thought ; then, catching the echo of Molly's 
last words in her mind, she said, — 

“ ‘ With whom ? ’ — oh 1 show fight with whom — with my doom, to be 
sure. Am not I a grand young lady to have a doom ? Why, Molly, 
child, how pale and grave you look ! ” said she, kissing her all of a sudden. 
‘‘ You ought »ot to care so much for me ; I’m not good enough for you to 
worry yourself about me. I’ve given myself up a long time ago as a 
heartless baggage I ” 

“ Nonsense ! I wish you wouldn’t talk so, Cynttia I ” 

And I wish you wouldn’t always take me ‘ at the foot of the letter,’ 
as an English girl at school used to translate it. Oh, how hot it is ! Is 
it never going to get cool again ? My child ! what dirty hands you’ve got, 
and face too ; and I’ve been kissing you — 1 daresay I’m dirty with it, too. 
Now, isn’t that like one of mamma’s speeches ? But, for all that, you 
look more like a delving Adam than a spinning Eve.” 

This had the effect that Cynthia intended ; the daintily clean Molly 
became conscious of her soiled condition, which she had forgotten while 
she had been attending to Cynthia, and she hastily withdrew to her 
own room. When she had gone, Cynthia noiselessly locked the door; 
and, taking her purse out of her desk, she began to count over her money. 
She counted it once — she counted it twice, as if desirous of finding out 
some mistake which sliould prove it to be more than it was; but the end 
of ;t all was a sigh. 

“ What a fool I — ^what a fool I was I ” said she, at length. ‘‘ But 
even if I don’t go out as a governess, I shall make it up in time.” 

Some weeks ailer the time he had anticipated when he had spoken of 
his departure to the Gibsons, Roger returned back to the Hall, One 
morning when he called, Osborne told them that his brother had been at 
home for two or three days. 

And why has he not come here, then 7 ” said Mrs. Gibson. It is 
not kind of him not to come and see us as soon as he can. Tell him I say 
so — ^pray do.” 

Osborne had gained one or two ideas as to her treatment of Roger the 
last time he had called. Roger had not complained of it, or even znen- 
tioned it, till that very morning; when Osborne was on the point of 
starting, and had urged Roger to accompany him, the latter had told him 
something of what Mrs. Gibson had said. He spoke rather as if he was 
more amused than annoyed ; but Osborne could read that he was 
chagrix^d at those restrictions placed upon calls which were the greate^ 
pleasure of his life. Nmiher of them let out the suspicion wh^ ^ 
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entered both their minds — the well-grounded suspicion ariamg from the 
fact that Osborne’s visits, be they paid early or late, had never yet been 
met with a repulse. 

Osborne now reproached himself with having done Mrs. Gibson 
injustice. She was evidently a weak, but probably a disinterested, 
woman ; and it was only a little bit of ill-temper on her part which had 
caused her to speak to Roger as she had done. 

« I daresay it was rather impertinent of me to call at such an untimely 
hour,” said Roger. 

Not at all ; I call at all hours, and nothing is ever said about it. It 
was just because she was put out that morning. I’ll answer for it she’s 
sorry now, and Fm sure you may go there at any time y<j;a like in the 
future.” 

Still, Roger did not choose to go again for two or three weeks, and the 
consequence was that the next time he called the ladies were out. Qnce 
again he had the same ill-luck, and then he received a little pretty three- 
cornered note from Mrs. Gibson ; — 

Mt deab Sib, — How is it that yon are become so formal all on a sudden, leaving 
cards, instead of awaiting our return ? Fie for shame ! If you had seen the faces 
of disappointment that I did when the horrid little bits of pasteboard were displayed 
to onr view, you would not have borne malice against me so long; for it is re^h^ 
pnnlBhing others as well as my naughty self. If you will come to-morrow— as early 
ns yon like — and lunch with ns, I’ll own I was cross, and acknowledge myself a 
penitent— Yours ever, 

Hyacinth C. E. Gibson. 

There was no resisting this, even if there had not been strong inclination 
to back up the pretty words. Roger went, and Mrs. Gibson caressed and 
petted him in her sweetest, silkiest manner. Cynthia looked lovelier than 
ever to him for the slight restriction that had been laid for a time on 
their intercourse. She might be gay and sparkling with Osborne ; with 
Roger she was soft and grave. Instinctively she knew her men. She saw 
that Osborne was only interested in her because of her position in a family 
with whom he was intimate; that his friendship was without the least 
touch of sentiment ; and that his admiration was only the warm criticism 
of an artist for unusual beauty. But she felt how different Roger’s rela- 
tion to her was. To him she was the one, alone, peerless. If his love was 
prohibited, it would be long years before he could sink down into tepid 
friendship ; and to him her personal loveliness was only one of the m&y 
charms that made him tremble into passion. Cynthia was not capable of 
returning such feelings j die had had too little true love in her life, and 
perhaps too much admiration to do so ; but she appreciated this honest 
aidour, this loyal wordiip that was new to her cacperience. Such appre- 
ciation, and such respect for his true and affectionate nature, gave a serious 
^demes^ to her manner to Roger, which allured him with a fredi and 
*ei^te grace. Molly sate by, and wondered how it would all end, or, 
*^ther, how soon 4 would all end, for she thought that no g^l could resist; 
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«uch reverent passion; and on Boger^s side there could be no doubt-^ 
alas ! there could be no doubt. An older spectator might have looked 
far ahead, and thought of the question of pounds, shillings, and pence 
Where was the necessainfr income for a marriage to come from 7 Bofrej^ 
had his fellowship now, it is'true ; but the income of that would be lost if 
he married ; he had no prcdeasion, and the hie interest of the two or three 
thousand pounds that he inherited from his mather, belonged to his father 
This older spectator might have been a little surprised at the mnpressement 
of Mrs. Gibson’s manner to a younger son, always supposing this said 
spectator to have read to the depths of her worldly heart. Never had she 
tried to be more agreeable to Osborne ; and though hor attempt was a 
great failure when practised upon Boger, and he did not know what to 
say in reply to the delicate flatteries which he felt to be insincere, he saw 
that she intended him to consider himself henoe&rward free of the house ; 
and he was too glad to avail himself of this privilege to examine over- 
dosely into what might be her motives for her change of manner. He 
shut his eyes, and chose to believe that slie was now desirous of making 
up for her little burst of temper on his previous visit. 

The result of Osborne’s conference with the two doctors had been 
-certain prescriptions which appeared to have done him much ^ood, and 
which would in all probability have done him yet more, could he have 
been free of the recollection of the little patient wife in her solitude near 
Winchester. He went to her whenever he could ; and, thanks to Roger, 
money was far more plentiful with him now than it had been. But lie 
still shrank, and perhaps even more and more, from telling his father of 
hifi marriage. Some bodily instinct made him dread all agitation inex- 
pressibly. If he had not had this money from Boger, he might have been 
compelled to tell his father all, and to for the necessary funds to pro- 
vide ibr the wife and the coming child. But with enough in hand, and a 
secret, though remorseful, oanviction that as long as Boger had a penny 
his brother was sure to have half of it, made him more reluctant than 
ever to irritate his iather by a revelation of his secret. Not just yet, 
not just at present,” Be kept saying both to Boger and to himself. By 
and by, if we have a boy, I will call it Boger ” — and then visions rf 
poetical and romaaflic reconciliations brought about between father and 
son, through the medium of a child, the ofbpring of a forbidden marriage, 
became still more vividly possible to him, and at any cate it was a 
stavingK)ff of an unpleasant thing. He atoned to himself for taking ^ 
much of Boger’s fellowship money by reflecting that, if Boger married, 
he would lose this ''source of revenue ; yet Osborne was throwing no impe- 
diment ia the way of this event, rather ferwarding it lof pnomntiog eveiy 
possible means of his brother’s seeing the lady of has love. 

Jus reflectioiis by himself bis 4>wn genenoszt/. 
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Definitions are, perhaps, better avoided. ‘Nevertheless, it will be found 
impracticable to convey to the reader any precise ideas of our meaning 
in many of the observations which follow, without giving at least the more 
obvious lineaments of pestilence. 

Plague, pest, pestilence, are the ancient terms for any disease or 
means of natural death which rages violently amongst the people. Its idea 
may be included in these propositions : — To be entitled to the name 
of pestilence, a disease must be unusually fatal, very rapid in itar opera- 
tion, and must destroy great numbers of victims — quick, severe, wide- 
spread. 

Neither of these characters, taken alone, will suffice to constate any 
disease a pestilence, in the ancient sense of that term. Large numbers 
may die, but they must die quickly after seizure, and in rapid succession ; 
the plague must also be spread over a large extent of country, or what is 
equivalent to that, attack bodies of people very densely crowded together, 
as in large cities or great armies. 

"VVe shall presume, presently, to extend this limited meaning of the 
word as understood by the ancients; paying less regard to degree of 
mortality, or extent of prevalence, and bringing in other qualities. 

Leaving, then, its mere destructiveness and extent of prevalence as 
matters of degree and debate, let us glance at those characteristic features 
of epidemic diseases which they assume when they rage as pestilences. 

One set of features characteristic of pestilence is the suddenness of its 
onset ; its unamenability to the resources of the healing art (whether it 
be very fatal or not) ; and its over-riding, to a great degree, the con- 
currence of those usual predisposing causes which, in ordinary epidemics, 
we are accustomed to look for as generally present. 

A second characteristic feature of pestilence, taken in the abstract, is, 
that it prevails from time to time, and from age to age, under dissimilar 
forms ; but being seldom absent for many years together from some quarter 
^ the earth, under one or more of its numerous phases. 

Thirdly, any succeeding form which pestilence assumes may bear no 
appreciable relation, padiologically speaking, to its immediate, or, indeed, 
to any predecessor; yet one special form has been frequently repeated 
several times in mocession during a single ^och of the world*s history. 

Nor, fourthly, oan these individual frrms of pestilence be oollateS witih. 
^7 3^artieiilar or oorresponding ibrm of producing agency. Therefore, 
^ pvediealdon upon the form which ]>estilence may next jussome in ny 
part of tihe worU, must be out of the question. 

feeuUarities ^ongst otibers, perliaps;) give to 'peiMflenoe, 
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property bo called, a significance which is not possessed bj disease in any 
other form ; and its study has, therefore, a special besiring upon the 
well-being of the community, both in its physical and moral aspect. 

Pestilences appear in the most ancient records of history ; indeed, it 
was amongst the earlier denizens of the earth that some of the most 
remarkable Tisitations occurred. We pass over the most anciently recorded 
of all, the destruction of the first-born of Egypt — “ the first-bom of 
man, and the first-born of cattle ** — as belonging to the domain of Scrip- 
tural miracle. We know nothing of the nature of that swift destruction 
which was carried by the destroying angel (or messenger) on the wings 
of midnight; although there have been plenty of conjectures upon a sub- 
ject which lies entirely outside the region of proof. The naturalness of 
the slaughter, however, need not be called in question. In this instance, 
as well as in that of the destruction of Sennacherib^s host before Jerusalem, 
it is quite credible that the messenger of death operated through the means 
of second causes^ i.e. of the usual excitors of disease. 

They who have watched the swift inarch of pestilence through the 
plains of India, where, in one night also, thousands are sometimes 
carried off by cholera— rwho have seen individuals drop dead within an 
hour of the first attack, — ^will not be disposed to cavil at the truth of the 
Scripture narrative, either in respect of the multitude or the rapidity of 
the slaughter of a single night. At a time when profane history is per- 
fectly trustworthy, we learn that a pestilence carried off in Rome, in a 
single day, not less than ten thousand people. And in our own land, 
within two years of the time at which we write, a pest, scarcely less 
to be dreaded than any of ancient times — scarlet fever — has stricken down 
thousands of its feeble victims in a few hours, assuming a magnitude and 
an extent which, could all the victims of one day be collected together in 
a mass, would appall the mind of the sternest. 

Is the generally received notion that pestilences were much more fatal 
in ancient than in modem times correct? Does it rest, in fact, upon any 
reliable data ? Viewing them with regard to the space over which they 
extended, there is no truth in it. Compared with the terrible destructive- 
ness of some of those of the middle ages, the pestilences of Scripture, as 
well as the most anciently recorded of profane history, were only as the 
fatality of our typhus fever compared with the plague of Constantinople. 

The dense masses of people which were collected together in the great 
cities of Asia and Egypt, or which formed or accompanied the armies of 
sudi leaders as Xerxes, Cyrus, Zenghis Khan, or Tamerlane, provided a 
terrible focus for the evolution of animal poisons. The utter ignorance 
of any sanitary laws amongst these semi-barbarous hosts, their neglect of 
personal purity, the heat of the climate, favouring rapid putrefiwtion of 
animal matters — all these operating upon a;nd with the unbridled passions 
of such densely-packed multitudes, could scarcely &il to breed a pestilenoe, 
whenev^ those masses remained for any length of time atationaxy* 

Thusi the totruotkn of Sennach^b’a amyr in ^ single night mayi hy 
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these considerations, be taken out of the category of sheer miracle, and 
brought witliin the operation of those secondary causes through* which the 
jnodejrn philosopher traces the hand of Providence. For we are by no 
means to understand that these 185,000 were all fighting men ; a largo 
portion of them belonged, doubtless, to that “ mixed multitude ” of both 
sexes, — camp-followers, sutlers, merdiants, &c., — ^which always accom« 
pnnied an Eastern army, often doubling, or even quadrupling, the number 
of the actual fighting-men. 

It was probably from the impurity which existed in the midst of such 
vast assemblages that first arose some of those germs of human poison 
which Lave been ever since more or less active as seeds of pestilence; 
breaking forth again and again, as climate, season, and similar infiuences 
are found to co-operate with them. Here was first fermented that dreadful 
disease of Oriental regions — the Syrian leprosy — whose terrible contagious- 
ness led Moses to impose restrictions and penalties upon the unhappy 
subjects of it, which the salus populi could alone justify. Here, too, 
probably, raged terrible forms of disease now lost, but of whidi file more 
niodern plague and the cholera may be degenerate types. Here, also, 
later, we know, arose that loathsome disease which has since become the 
curse of civilized society in every part of the world; and it is only a 
matter of wonder that it did not make its appearance in earlier and equally 
licentious times. 

The classic authors have handed down to us accounts of several pesti- 
lences which occurred during, or previous to, their own times. The most 
ancient i^one, which, so early as 767 before Christ, is said to have 
desolated the whole known world. This was nearly three himdred years 
before Herodotus, the father of reliable history, flourished; and, conse- 
quently, we have no authentic records of its visitation. But, judging from 
the terrible and universal visitation of the “ Black Death,” more than 
2,000 years afterward, the tradition of the ancients is not to be rejected. 
The plague at Athens occiured B.c. 430 ; about the beginning of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. This pestilence was probably of the same nature as the 
plague which has periodically desolated the shores of the Levant, and 
the ports of Asia Minor, from the earliest times to the present day. 

In the reign of Vespasian, a.d. 78, one year before that terrible 
eruption of Vesuvius by which Pompeii and Herculaneum were destroyed, 
home was visited by a pestilence, which in one day, at the period of 
greatest intensity, carried off ten thousand of its inhabitants. There was 
a pestilence in Jerusalem in the days of Herod, which, according to 
osephus, swept away all sorts of people, “ from the highest to the lowest,” 
erod himself faUing a victim to it. 

Eusebius mentions a pestilence which desolated the whole Roman world 
^n the days of the Emperor Maximinus, about a.d. 235 ; although other 
authorities give the date as a.d. 252, under Gallus. There may have 
two visitatkms of the same pestilence within a few yeans of eadi 
er, the case with the ^ sweating sidnaess ” of the sia^eenth 

vou XI — HO, 66. 
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and the cholera of our day. Eusebius dwells upon the self-denying 
and heroic character of the Christians, during this visitation, which 
astonished the minds of the selfish and terror-stricken heathen. 

England was visited, say the Saxon chroniclers, so early as A.n. 7C2, 
by a great pestilence ; but its nature is not described. The intellectual 
night which, after the fall of the Western empire, overspread the whole 
world, hid away all authentic records of pestilence, as of every other matter 
relating to science, from the time of that mentioned by Pliny, until close ' 
upon the period when letters and learning began to emerge from darkues.s. ‘ 
Consequently, of what occurred in the way of pestilence in mediaBval times, 
from Charlemagne to the fourteenth century, we are left without any 
trustworthy record. 

Towards the close of this period, viz. from 1347 to 1350, Europe was 
visited by that pestilence which caused the greatest destruction of human 
life of any other natural agency since the world began ; and, indeed, if the 
accounts which have come down to us are to be relied upon, went far 
towards destroying the human race ! It swept over the whole of Europe, 
from east to west, like a blighting wind, carrying death in its most loatli- 
some form, into every city and every cottage ; destroying, in the three or 
four years during which it raged, one-fourth part of the whole population. 
Not less than twenty-five millions are believed to have perished in Europe 
alone, whilst Asia and Africa probably suffered a proportionate loss ! 

It is difiBcult for the imagination to grasp such terrible facts. Wp 
talk of the slaughter occasioned by wars; by those scourges of the human 
race — heroes and conquerors ! What is all the destruction of life which 
they have occasioned compared with this of the pestilence “ which walketh 
in darkness,” without head or leader ! 

We are not left in the daxic respecting the origin, course, and symp- 
toms of that scourge of the middle ages — the “ Black Death ” — as we are 
regarding the plagues of antiquity. The learned German physician, 
Hecker, has left nothing to be desired in the history of this plague of 
plagues ; and we also learn from bis laborious researches what sort of 
things these pestilences of old were, in a medical point of view. 

The Black Death, like many other plagues of its class, can be traced far 
back into the remote East ; and there is no doubt but that it was the same 
disease whidi ravaged China and Tartary in 1833, fifteen years before it 
arrived on the shores of Europe. There had been a great famine in China, 
preceded by fioods and earthquakes, which alone destroyed 400,000 person^ 
and in the following year no fewer than five millions died there of this 
plague. From the remote East it made its way into Europe some 
later, for pestilence often travels slowly; accompanying the migrations of 
m^, and being carried about in their clothing and merchandise. B 
not arrive in Europe until 1847, fifteen years after its outbreak in China- 
'*‘Prom China,” says Hecker, "the route of the caravans lay to 
north of the Caspian 6ea^ through Central Am, to Taaris. Here sh^ 
were ready , to take the produce of iha Bast to OonstantiDople, Ae 
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of commerce, and the medium of communication between Asia, Europe, 
and Africa.” Contagion made its way along these channels, and Con- 
ptaiitinople and the seaports of Asia Minor were the foci whence the 
disease was carried to every country of Europe. 

Making its way across the European continent, it committed its 
greatest ravages — save, perhaps, in England — in Italy ; raging ttaibly at 
Florence, where it was observed and described by the poet Boccaccio. 
Passing along the shores of the Mediterranean, it invaded France by way 
of Avignon, spreading thence toEnglai^ on the one hand, and to Germany 
on the other; whence, like the cholera of the present day, it doubled back, 
two years later, to Russia, and so back to the East. 

The Black Death, so called from the rapid putrefaction of the bodies of 
its victims, was of the same nature as the Oriental plague, viz. — a putrid 
typhus, only of greater malignity. The boils and buboes of the latter 
disease were found in the former whenever the patient lived long enough 
to permit their development. 

The inhabitants of Europe at that time have been computed at 105 
millions — a high estimate. Of these, twenty-five millions, or one-fourth 
of the whole^ perished 1 In England it was still more fatal, owing, pro- 
bably, to the ruder habits of the people. During the term of one year — 
viz, from August, 1348, to August, 1349, three-fourths of the whole 
population perished ! Indeed, if we are to credit the annalists of the 
period, not more than one-tenth escaped 1 Many succumbed in a few 
hours, like Sennacherib’s host : none endured for three days. In France, 
numbers died on the spot where they were first smitten, as if struck 
by lightning I 

This terriWe scourge, having swept over the then known world, com- 
mitting such destruction of life, and leaving behind it such misery and 
poverty as the world never saw before nor since, at length died out ; 
never again, we trust, to revisit the earth. It spared neither age, sex, nor 
condition ; the rich and the poor alike succumbed. There died in Venice 
the aristocratic, no less than 100,000 persons; in Florence the refined, 
60,000; in Paris the gay, 50,000 ; and in London the wealthy, 100,000 ; 
whilst in busy, rich, industrious Norwich, tl^ere died the almost incredible 
number of 60,000 persons — nearly the whole, one would suppose, of its 
inhabitants I At Avignon, the deaths occurred with such frightful rapidity 
as wholly 'to baffle the attempts of the living to inter their friends and rela- 
; and the Pope was obliged to consecrate the Rhone to allow of iho 
dead bodies finding a hallowed resting-place upon its bosom, until it finalty 
committed them to the great deep ! 

No doubt it Was natural for the mind, in ages when physical soience 
Was little studied, and when accuracy was sacrificed to mere conjecture or 
imaginings, to call in supernatural agencies to account for these 
visitations. The wrath of an offended Deity was fixed upon, both by 
heathen and Christian, to account for the infliction of these scouiges. 
it, must be conceded by the strictest upholders of natwral citttiaas, tibat 
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the apparition of the Black Death wcm preceded and accompanied by extra* 
ordinary convulsions of nature. Earthquakes were frequent just before the 
outbreak, and volcanoes assumed unwonted activity. Swarms of locusts 
darkened the air, and spread themselves over the land in many parts of 
Europe. A constant succession of famines and deluges reduced the people 
to the greatest misery ; and as usual, followed the pestilence. The 
atmosphere was charged with a “ thick, stinking mist,” which, “ advancing 
from the East, spread over all Italy;” and there could have been no 
deception about a matter so palpable to the senses of all. The air over 
the sea was infected as well ns that over the land ; and vessels were seen 
drifting about the ocean, their crews having perished to the last man. It 
is certainly, therefore, reasonable to conclude, with the learned German to 
whom we owe almost all that is certainly known of the Black Death, that 
the atmosphere was really poisoned. 

The Black Death was also calamitous in disordering the relations of 
society, and deranging its morals. During its prevalence the social virtues 
fell into almost entire abeyance, and the services of religion were neglected. 
But it is a common observation that profound calamities are generally 
attended by a deterioration of public morality. Every visitation of 
pestilence has, to some extent, produced the same result; and the histories 
of famine, shipwreck, and earthquake testify to the same truth. Let us 
eat and dnnk, for to-morrow we die,” is the philosophy of despair, and it 
is easily carried into the worst licentiousness. Yet, doubtless, there have 
always been some minds anchored securely in virtue; and instances of 
heroic self-sacrifice may be counted by thousands. 

The services of public worship, instead of being attended wiih 
redoubled fervour, as one would imagine would have been the case at 
such a time of visitation, were entirely neglected. Indeed,'* there were no 
priests to oflSciate. Many were dead ; others had fled the contagion of 
cities, vainly seeking safety in the woods and country places ; whilst, of the 
few that remained, none could be spared from the bed-side of the dying to 
offer up public prayers for the living. 

So soon, however, as the pestilence subsided, a feeling of repentance 
arose in the breasts of the survivors; soon running, as usual, into the 
opposite extreme of fanaticism and insane profession. All sorts of 
fanatical sects received reinforcements ; and new ones sprang up, rivalling 
the old ones in the absurdity of their superstitions, or in the asperity of 
their practices. Parties of flagellants ” roamed the country, punishing 
themselves with frightful stripes, and persuading others to follow their 
example. Brotherhoods of the Cross were formed, whose duty it was to 
petition Heaven never again to visit the earth with such a tribulation; 
and, by their austere lives, to ward off the terrible punishment from them- 
selves. There were others who, after this dire visitation, shut themselves 
up from the world, with a view to excluding any future risk of the disease, 
and, according to the bent of their dispositions, giving themselves up to 
licentious sloth or to aixatere self-denial. 
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Unlike most other pestilences of which we possess authentic records, 
the Black Death occurred only once. After slaying countless thousands of 
human beings, it passed away for ever, but only to give place to other and 
scarcely less dreadful forms of disease. 

About a century and a half elapsed before Europe was again visited 
by any epidemic sufficiently widespread and destructive to acquire the 
name of pestilence. For one thing, the population had been so greatly 
reduced by the Black Death, that there was more elbow-room, — less over- 
crowding in the cities and large towns. The form in which the Angel of 
Death next appeared amongst the 'nations was called the Sweating, or 
English Sickness ; the second name being derived from the circumstance 
that fur many years its ravages were confined to these islands. It first 
broke out amongst the soldiers of Richmond’s army, after the battle of 
Bosworth Field. This was in 1485. The victorious army then marched 
to London, where the shouts of joy at the approach of the deliverer were 
soon exchanged for lamentations over the death and ruin which the victors 
brought with them. 

As long as it lasted, the mortality from this new pestilence was as 
great as that caused by the Black Death. Of the attacked, scarcely one in 
a hundred escaped with life. Two lord mayors of London died in succes- 
sion within a week, and many persons were carried off within a few hours 
of their first attack; the strong and robust being seized oftener than 
the weak and sickly. The disorder swept over the land like a hurricane, 
carrying death wherever it came, and dismay everywhere. The entire 
visitation lasted but five weeks ; but so great was its mortality, that many 
thousands died in London alone. In Shrewsbury, and some other provincial 
towns, it was even more fatal m proportion to the population. 

The Swee^ng Sickness differed from the preceding pestilence toto ccelo ; 
it was a violent inflammatory fever which prostrated the powders of life as 
rapidly as did the pestilences recorded in Scripture, or the cholera of 
Hindustan, and it was not characterized by an eruption of boils and 
buboes, or foul ulcers. There was a sweating fever at Rome in the 
time of Aurelian, which appears to have been nearly identical with the 
English malady. 

There were no less than five successive outbreaks of this pest in 
England between the years 1485 and 1529. The first four were chiefly 
confined to this country, or, curiously enough, to English people resident 
in French towns. The Inst epidemic, however, spread over Germany and 
Austria, as far as Turkey. None of them lasted longer than a few weeks, 
months; and some were over in a few days. 

Pursuing the course which is one great characteristic feature of pes- 
tilence — viz., change of type with equal fatality — the next form it assumed 
^as that of the Oriental Plague, the terrible scourge of Constantinople 
and the towns on the shores of the Levant. From these grfat marts of 
mediaeval commerce, this loathsome disease made many irruptions we$t« 
bebg conveyed in ships by men and merchandise. 
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It would occupy too much space to recount the ravages of this form of 
pestilence during the several centuries^ from the fiileenth to the eighteenth 
inclusive, in which it was the prevailing epidemic ; and few readers are 
ignorant of its character as the Great Plague of London. We must not 
suppose, however, that this terrible visitation of 1665-6G was the only one 
from which the metropolis suffered in the seventeenth century, for it lost 
85,000 inhabitants by the plague in 1625, forty years before; and again 
in 1631 there was great mortality. By the “plague” par excellence-^ 
1665-66 — a hundred thousand lives were destroyed in a very few 
mouths. Very nearly one-third of the whole population ! 

From the plague, we come to the most destructive and appalling form 
of pestilence of recent times — the Asiatic cholera. Having its home, per- 
haps from the remotest ages, on the swampy banks of the great rivers of 
India, it accompanied the footsteps of man wherever he wandered. 
The filthy, slothful, and closely packed natives of the great cities of 
India were sure to be scourged periodically by some form of pestilence * 
and our armies, so soon as they began to move about along the banks o 
rivers, or across malarious plains, suffered terrible loss. In a single night, 
one aide of a town, one quarter of an encampment, one wing of an army, 
would be visited by u form of death as rapid and mysterious aa that which 
slew the army of the Aasyriana in the valley of Jehosaphat. Terrible as 
cholera is in these Northern climes, it is as nothing in rapidity of kilLimj 
to its parent in India. There, in many cases, not more than half an hour 
elapses betw^een the first seizure and the fatal end. Hundreds are stricken 
down in a single day ; and, as the terrified Assyrian despot hastily with- 
di*ew his oruiy back to Nineveh, to escape the destroying messenger of the 
God of the Israelites, and to save the poor remains of his host, so, in India, 
the encampment is broken up, and tlie army marched to^ fresh ground 
with all |KNisible speed, in order to get beyond the iufiuenoe of the 
pestilence. 

Cholera has pursued exactly the same course in Europe as did all the 
oilier great plagues (except the Black Death) with which we are acquainted. 
It is jirone to recur. After a first visitation, another soon follows ; sad 
Uie years 1831-32, 1848-40, and 1854 corresjxind, in this respect, to 
1625-81, and 1665-66 — the epoclis of the great plague. 

Whether or no we are destined to receive any more visitations of the 
plague of cholera, none can tell. Of one tiling we are certain — as certain 
as we can be of anything derived by induction from experience — Uiat in 
eome or other of its forma pestilence will not cease periodically to decimate 
our race for ages to come; because the conditions from which they 
quiug are removable only by the enlightened application of phyakdogi^^ 
aokmoe to the government of oommunities, and by the still slower dissemi* 
nalaon of oivUumtioa amongst ignorant and belled barbaiiana. For is 
b of no ism ramoviiig inflammable materbb firom our own piesniiei with 
a view to render fire impoasible, so lon^ m our neset-door neighbour b 
allow«>d to keefi gunpowder on hb. iadoed, we are wUlbg to 
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these visitations in the present day, not as miracurous judgments or 
punishments for moral delinquencies, but as rebukes for the infraction of 
natural laws, we may hope that, in generations to come, these plagues may 
be disarmed of most of their terrors, if they be not altogether banished 
from the earth. At present they are never long absent from some portion 
of it. And though we in England live fast, intellectually, in these days, 
wc must not flatter ourselves that pestilence is a thing of a bygone age ; 
that the arts of life have removed us out of its vortex. True, of the 
conditions out of which it formerly arose, one of them, famine, may be 
rendered almost innocuous by the more perfect intercommunication of 
nations; earthquakes have lost their terrors — indeed, are rather looked 
forward to as scientiflc lions; volcanoes appear to have gone out; the con- 
dition of the atmosphere, everywhere tolerably pure, is daily observed with 
the greatest minuteness, and every slight variation in it recorded and 
guarded against. 

Since the foregoing portion of this article was written, the public has 
been startled by the report of an outburst of plague of great severity in 
Russia and on the Russo-Prussian frontier. The press has teemed with 
Rtuteineucs, some of which are calculated to excite alarm and dread of a 
\ isitiition of some of the old forms of pestilence, such os the cliolera and 
liie jdague. Many contradictory statements have been made, which, on 
irn fstigation and inquiry in the proper quarter, are found to be baseless ; 
and the true state of the case is much less alarming than it at flrst 
apjieared. There is neither plague nor cholera in Russia ; and therefore 
tlie public may banish their fears as to an irruption of either of these 
justly dreaded forms of pestilence. Typhus fever, which is always pre- 
valent in St Petersburg in the spring, has assumed unwonted activity 
luid malignity, in consequence, as it would appear, of the crowding into 
the capital of upwards of forty thousand labourers, seeking work : the 
result, probably, of the recent measures of the Emperor fur the emanci- 
ftation of the serfs. The poor of Russia always live miserably during the 
Winter, — their food consisting of half-putrid vegetables and sauerkrauti 
tlieir drink of bad gin and the foul waters of stagnant canals. Owing 
to tile severity of the climate, they crowd together, dozens of individuals 
<>::cupyiQg no more room than should be allowed to a single person. lu 
fliis respect they imitate the Lapps, the Esquimaux, and our own pigs, by 
^^dearouring to supply the scarcity of fuel by economizing the heat 
u^uing from their own bodies. These are just the conditions which at aU 
times and in ail countries have given rise to the peculiar an im al poison 
*hich prodnoes typhus in its worst and most fiital form. 

We need dread no new form of this fever in this country. It is here 
riready. Typhus baa been steadily on the increase in London lor the 
two years. In November, 1663, a new wing was added to the Londem 
Hospital to meet the inoreasing demand fer admisrion, eirtending 
Its socoownedatioa fiN>m 200 to 270 beds. Typhus is also very preralenl 
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in some of our large cities, as, for example, Liverpool and Bristol ; and 
nothing but the comparative cleanliness and well-being of our lower classes 
prevent the epidemic from extending itself into real pestilence. 

But the increase of fever in the Russian capital at present appears to 
be due to the invasion of a new type of the disease; one with which the 
present generation at least of Russian practitioners are not familiar. 
This is the fehris recurrenSj or relapsing fever, which has long been 
known to writers in this country. There have been several epidemics of 
it in Scotland, and the famine fever of 1847 in Ireland w^as largely made 
up of it. 

This fever has never assumed a very fatal character in this country, 
the mortality ranging from three to five per cent. only. That it may bo 
more fatal in Russia we may well believe, owing to the greater misery of 
a large portion of its population. 

There is still a third epidemic, according to the most reliable informa- 
tion — that of medical practitioners and the report of our own Ambassador 
It ravages the towms in the valley of the Vistula, and is making progrtsh 
along the North of Germany, and there is nothing to prevent this pest 
from settling upon our own shores. This ei)idemic is an inflammatory 
disease of the membranes of the brain and spinal chord, chiefly affecting 
children and young persons, and causing convulsions and death \>itli 
great rapidity. It does not appear to be necessarily connected with filth 
or want ; and, on that account, there is the more reason to dread au 
invasion of it. 

Fcsiilenoe, therefore, is as much in our midst as ever. Under a 
more insidious aspect aud less terrifying form, it steals rather than stjid(s 
through the land ; carrying off under the milder names of typhus, smali- 
pox, scarlet fever, a number scarcely less than did the sweating sickness 
or the plague. Pestilence changes its form at nearly every visitation ; sj 
it docs its mode of progression. It may no longer sweep away in a few days 
tlic population of some large city, or the multitudes of an Oriental army, 
but it divides itself, minutely oud intimately ramifying into every town, 
tillage, fiimily, of the land. 

Compare the deaths occasioned by that acknowledged pestilence, the 
Asiatic cholera, and the recently prevalent scarlet fever. In the eight 
years, 1646-55, choocn specially because they include two epidemics d 
cholera, vis., those of 1648-9 and 1854, the aggregate deaths from that 
disease in England and Wales amounted to 63,934. During the same 
period there died of scarlet fever, without any special epidemic of ilisi 
disorder, 131,057, or half as many again. If we could have included the 
jmr just past, 1863-4, in which a veiy &tal outbreak of scarlatina sirr 2 «i 
over a great pari of the kingdom, the number would have exoecdtJ 
300,000, or nearly tkrm times that of the deaths from the much 
dreaded cholera. 

And in this view there are many diseases less fatal indeed, hut 
vety destmetivei when we take the aggregate of isolated cases, which 
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differ from the more dreaded pestilences only in the amount of their 
destructiveness in a given time. Nay, there are diseases which are not fatal 
at ally or only incidentally so, which cannot be distinguished from true 
jx^stiTcnce by any logical rules of classification. The celebrated dancing 
mania of the fourteenth century, the dance of St. John and St. Vitus, 
and the tarantula of Italy, were examples of this. So were the extra- 
ordinaiy contortions of the Jumpers, of the religious and hysterical manias 
of that and later periods, down to the recent scenes of “ revivalism ” in 
Ireland. These were contagious diseases of the brain and nervous system, 
a morbid sympathy acting in these cases just as a morbid poison in the 
atmosphere operated in the others. IlerCy the disease entered by the 
lungs and skin ; there ^ by the eyes and ears. The sight of people affected 
with these grotesque manias excited an attack in those who witnessed 
iliem, until thousands were thrown off the balance of reason, losing all 
nr Ted consciousness and self-restraint. Nay, the analogy may be carried 
htiil further, without overstraining it, down to those epidemic affections 
( f the mind which have led people, by an uncontrollable impulse, now to 
tlic commission of such horrid crimes as the persecution of the Jews in 
il.c middle ages — now to follow the lead of some fanatical pretender to 
ri ligious sanctity or special inspiration in this. 

These sudden enthusiasms, which, whilst they catch the temper of the 
ipuonmt vulgar, make the judicious grieve,” are true pestilences of the 
iiiind and nert^us system ; and they are to be removed or prevented by 
moans parallel to those which are found to be most efficient against 
im* plague or the cholera — viz. by increased cleanliness of thought and 
conduct. 

But it will be impossible to estimate the full bearing of epidemic or 
postilential dis^e upon the interests of society, or to properly appreciate 

best means for the reduction or prevention of their ravages without 
looking closer into their nature, origin, and mode of extension than is 
'/eiierally done. We are accustomed to use the terms “ outbreak of 
♦pidemic,” or “irruption of pestilence,” as though, like the sudden 
huming forth of dame from the extinct or smouldering crater of a volcano, 
its occurrence were altogether unexpected and unaccountable. Still 
clinging to the ancient notions of the origin of pestilence, from some occult 
condition of the earth or its atmosphere, we ask ourselves how shall we 
Popple with the mysterious substance, the fans et origo, as it seems, of 
i^-^lentiol disease, the knowledge of which is still a sealed volume to us ? 
Uow shall we set at>out to prevent the earth from giving forth her hidden 
^spours, tile malarious exhalations of her surface after floods, or the 
^mospliere from generating its special poisons 7 Uow shall we prevent the 
producij of sniTyM tl nnd v^etable putreisetion from passing into the 
^mosphere, and giving birth to fevers and agues 7 It is clear that over 

of these influences we possem no control whatever. We are ignocaat 
^ ^oee mutual relations and reactions between the atmosphere and the 
Burheej which, it is more than probable, exeat a very oonstaat 

29 -^ 
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and ever-present influence upon human health. But we can apply our. 
selves to the other factor — the pers5nal one. Of the two terms of the 
proposition, we have only one, and that the minor^ under our control. 
Given, on the one hand, an unknown influence arising from some unknown 
atmospheric or telluric condition, or both, and a known receptive condition 
of the human constitution on the other, how are we to prevent the con- 
clusion of the syllogism — pestilence ? Clearly by withdrawing the minor 
proposition from it I Take away the soil upon which the seeds of disease 
fall, and no pestilences will be engendered ; or, if they be, springing from 
rocky ground, they will quickly disappear. - 

And it cannot be doubted that most epidemic diseases, until they rage 
as pestilences, affect localities where the population is crowded together 
in close, narrow, and dirty dwellings and streets ; in towns where the 
sanitary condition of the people is little cared for ; and, particularly, where 
poverty, dirt, and intemperance abound. And every epidemic disease, 
when it rages to such an extent as fairly to earn the name of pestilonco, 
takes on tlie same characteristic, wliich, we have seen, belonged to nil the 
gre;it plagues of old, viz. the facility of killing. It then acquires the power 
of so depressing tlie vital forces that they never recover from the effects of 
the first shock. The statistics of plague, cholera, and the like abun- 
dantly prove these facts — facts which are pregnant with hope for a futim 
of cleanliness, purity, and health. 

It must, in fairness, be stated, however, that we here encounter one or 
two awkward facts. Wc read that the SAventiiig Sickness attacked, hj 
preference^ ncit the weakly and ill«fcd, but the strong and healthy among*^! 
the population. This is quite credible, and is also borne out by facb 
coming under daily observation. Certain epidemics of the present day d 
not particularly afftH^t filthy or crowded dwellings, hut enter the palaces (f 
the wealUiy as readily as the hovels of the poor. Instead of concci - 
trating their ravages in densely-peopled towns, they spread over couiitn 
districts, till the rosc-covered cottage or tree-embowered villa furnid* 
up their equal quota of victims. The late pestilence of scarlet fever was 
an emidiatic instance of tliis peculiarity. Long before it began its ravages, 
energetic and practical sanitarians had made successful war upcu 
dirt, overcrowding, and foul air. ** Dirt generates disease, and want ami 
intemperance rivets its chains,'* was their watch-ciy. “Sweep away 
the filth, bring in ]denty of pure water and fresh air, and you will abolish 
pestilence by removing the material which generatee and supports it." A 
oommon-mse theory, eminently calculated to infute itseu into the practical 
minds of the mam of die people. But epidemic disease is still rampant, — 
and #by f Becauas the aanitary reformm grappled with only one of the 
two be^ of the Hydra. Their theory struck at the root of cemtagio^f 
and pul to rieq> the fears and hanidied the precaudoos whidi die public 
io fenaer times took against the entry of contugious dlsraefa into their 
eides and dwdlinga. Quarantine waa abolidicd, and peat-heuaea wert 
allowad to go to ruin, and now the eactremeal lotsstf oiler prevails among^ 
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the mass of die people as regards contagious disorders. Gabs, omnibuses, 
railways, are recklessly used to convey persons sick of infectious disorders, 
or, what is more, just recovering from them. They are removed to the 
seaside and other watering-places, where churches, lodging-houses, and 
bathing-machines are used to disseminate infection far and wide. 

It is clear that the healthy, being the great m«*ijority, cannot be re- 
moved from the diseased ; therefore, the best means of perfecting our 
sanitary practice are to be found in the careful segregation of the sick in 
proper houses of reception. We would have proper receiving-houses 
provided by the local authorities, whenever contagious or pestilential dis- 
order threatens to enter our towns. In these houses, or temporary 
liospitnls, plain and inexpensive in their arrangements as possible, the 
sick would receive that care and judicious management which it is 
impossible they should be able to command at home. They would have 
every appliance calculated to eliminate the seeds of the disease, to destroy 
th( m, and prevent their extension to others. Experienced nurses, guided 
by medical practitioners on the spot, would be able to do this in a manner 
which absolutely cannot be attained otherwise. 

What means do we already possess of carrying out this desirable 
object ? Few and miserable indeed. London possesses one fever hospital 
and one small-pox hospital for three millions of souls I These are sadly 
inadequate, in times of pestilence, even for the wants of the population in 
the immediate neighbourhood in which they stand. Few of the country 
luiHjiitals possess any detached fever wards; some of them absolutely 
Tvfuse to admit any one sick of a contagious disease within their walls. 
l)i»eaM*B which, of all others, require removal from pestilential to a pure 
atmosphere, are stupidly excluded from the better air, the cleaner apart- 
uients, the m^e nourishing food and careful tendance of an hospital : 
almost the only means which science places at our disposal for their 
alleviation I 

We cannot believe that the common-sense views of daily life which 
are everywhere permeating the public mind will be long before they bear 
some such fruit as this. The essence of Christianity, in its social aspect, 
u relief to the poor, the sick, and the helpless. There is wealth in 
abundanoe, and charity enough, if it were directed into the right channels, 
to meet any emergency. Let it not be objected to this removal of the 
to proper reeeptades, that it would run counter to the feelings of 
the poor by separaliiig the sick from their friends. Of course thoec 
friendi ate the very persons, in most instances, from whom the tnfeoted 
^ht to be e^Murated — ^the sick child from being the means of strikiBg 
down the fiither and the sopport of a fiunily ; and tme kindneie end 
ffinkaiiio philentbropy will, as nsttal, be fonnd on the side of eound 
^wledge. 
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TART I. 

At all periods of history the stage has been the mirror of the spirit of tlu* 
century in *\vhich it has arisen. Dramatic poets give form to the ideas of 
their age, exhibiting its common aims and hopes and wishes on a more 
magnificent scale than that of daily life. To interpret men to themselver;, 
to expreas in words what the majority can only feel, and to leave in art a 
record of past ages to posterity, is the function of all genius, but more 
especially of the dramatic genius, which rules for its domain the passions 
and manners of men. But while the stage thus sums up the character of 
epochs in history, it never ceases to be national. Individuality is the true 
essence of art, which aims at embodying some general truth in a special 
and local manifestation. Thus it has been said of Shakspeare, tliat he 
described the men of his own time, but that he described them for all time. 
If these remarks be true of other theatres — of the Greek, the Spanish, the 
French, and the German, each of which in its own way enshrines for us 
the spirit of a people at one period of the world’s development — they 
may be applied with even greater force to the Englisl). Never since tiif 
birth of art in Greece has any nation displayed a dramatic genius so 
spontaneous and powerful, so thoroughly belonging to the century in which 
it sprang, and so national in form and spirit. Yet at the same time it b 
universal by right of iU commanding interest, of its insight into nature, 
of its freedom from any prejudice, of its sympathy with every phase of 
human feeling, of its meditation upon all the ]}roblems that have vexed tlic 
world, of its accumulated learning, of its vast experience, and of the 
liberality with which its wealth was cast unrcckoncd on the world. 

We are not unnaturally led to ask, how our drama came to be thus 
both the expression of the age and of the race which gave it birth, au^ 
also in its influence over thought and in the power of its beauty, to be 
suited to all intellects and every period of human history. The answer t^ 
this question is simple. England at that time was permeated by ideas of 
universal interest When our theatre began to flourish Europe had bui 
just emerged from the dark ages. The arts and literature and acienoef of 
Greeoe and Rome had been revealed. The navies of Italy, Spain, and 
England, were disoovering new lands beyond the ooean. The telesoopa# 
of Galileo were opening out flresh worlds beyond the sun. The BiUe W 
been rescued from the libraries of monks : achoUn studied it in the 
language of its authors, imd tl^ people read it in their own tongue. The 
English, more fully than any other nation, had thrown off the political and 
rdigioua gfmvedothea of the past But they took no ahars in the 
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development of art and literature until Spain, Italy, and France presented 
them with the result of tedious labours. Then the English reaped what 
other men had sown, and in the freshness of their power surveyed the 
whole domain of human arts and sciences. The luxury and learning of 
other lands excited their imagination without impairing their vigour or 
sophisticating their taste. The world lay before them, and for more than 
half a century they enjoyed its splendour, until again the struggle for 
social and religious liberty involved them in the hard realities of life. 
Wliat in those fifty years they saw, the poets wrote. And what they wrote 
remains for all ages. They beheld the world in its youth, and we still 
ponder on their words. 

The period at which our drama rose was a period of transition. At 
such times the past and the future are both coloured by imagination ; 
both shed a splendour on the present. Men were passing from oiie era to 
another ; but the old had not yet wholly faded from them, nor had tho 
new appeared. They stood, as it were, between two dreams — a dream of 
the past full of sinister and splendid reminiscences, and a dream of the 
future bright with unlimited anticipations. Neither period pressed tipon 
them with the iron weight of actuality. The sordid details of medifcval 
chivalry had been softened down. But its sentiment remained to inspire 
th - Surreys and the Sidneys of a loftier age — its high enthusiasm and 
rchgious zeal, its respect for women, its model of the knightly character. 
It*, endurance of hardships, and its brave reliance on a noble cause. The 
lit Id, again, of wealth and science, over which we plod with heavy and 
well-regulated footsteps, spread before them like a fairy land of palaces, a 
legion tenanted by wondrous shapes, prodigal of treasure, teeming with 
strange advei^turcs, and offering the occasion of heroic deeds. To tlie 
New World llaleigh sailed with the courage of a Paladin, dreaming to 
r* alizc the achievements of Arthur and of Amadis. IIo little knew what 
nuromantic scenes of modem life, and what a commonplace succession of 
tilers, he inaugurated on the shores of El Dorado. 

The power of youth was autocratic in that nge. Tho nations lay 
immersed in rich foreshadowings of the world,'’ amid the dust of creeds 
^d empires which fell round them like the wrecks of a dissolving dream." 
hefreahed with their long sleep, they rose up strong to shatter the old 
wrorld. Thought and action were no longer fettered by antique iraditioos. 
Instead of the letter, the spirit flashed out clear and free. Every nerve 
aensitirc to pleasure Ordering on pain, and pain that lost itself in 
There was nothing tame or moderate then. Men saw and coveted 
grasped at their desire. If they hated, they slew. If they loved and 
not win, • ga in they slew. Blood flowed freely, and life seemed of 
*mall account, so strong and turbulent was its tide. Charactera were 
ttroagij marked separated flom each other by distinct peenliaritieSk 

Mea nibbed down by contact into tmifl^rmity. They 

themsdves upon their eccentricities. You might distingnidi the 
ttdiabitiinta of diflerent countries, the artisans of different crafts — the 
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lawyer, the physician, or the churchman — by their clothes, and gait, and 
language. To adopt new fashions, tor cut the beard into fantastic shapes, 
to wear particoloured garments, to coin fresh oaths, and to affect a style 
of speech different from one's neighbours, were among the marks of gentle 
breeding. Instead of curbing their passions, men gloried in their exercise. 
They concealed nothing, and even language wanted the reserve which 
civilized society throws over it. Benvenuto Cellini, in his autobiography, 
presents a graphic picture of his times. He and his comrades killed their 
rivals in the streets by day ; they girded on their daggers when they 
went into the courts of justice ; they called up spirits in the ruins of 
deserted amphitheatres; they sickened to the death with disappointed 
vengeance or unhappy love ; they lay for months in prison uncondemned 
or unaccused ; they read the Bible and the sermons of Savonarola, and 
made their dungeons echo with psalm-singing ; they broke their fetters 
and swam streams, and thought that angels had been sent to rescue 
them ; they carved Madonna and Adonis on the self-same shrine ; they 
confused the mythology of Olympus with the persons of the Tiinity, ihe 
oracles of alchemists and necromancers with the voice of prophets, the 
authority of Virgil, Ovid, and Euripides with that of David and St. Paul; 
they prayed one prayer for revenge against their foes, for favour with the 
women that they loved, and for Paradise in the life to come ; they flung 
defiance at Popes, and trembled for absolution before a barefooted friar ; tht y 
passed men dying by the road, and durst not pity them because a Cardinal 
hud banned and lefl them there to perish. The most extravagant passions 
the wildest superstition, the coldest scepticism, the most earnest faith, and 
the gravest learning, met in the same persons. Marsilio Ficino lectured 
on the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle ; but, for all Lis science, lu' 
believed in the occult virtue of amulets and precious sM^nes. Jerome 
Cardan, who was one of the first pioneers of physical discovery, detailed 
his visions with greater gravity than his experiments, wrote volumes of 
predictions which he gathered from the buzzing of a wasp, and killed 
himself in order to I'ultil his dreams. A Cardinal of the Church waruid 
young scholars against reading the Bible, lest they should corrupt tlu ir 
Latin atyle. A Pope, to help the Sultan, poisoned a Turkish prince, and 
was rewarded by the present of Christ's acomless coat. To multiply thea^ 
inatanoea would be easy but useless. Turbulent life was uppermo^, 
reducing the moat heterogeneous elements and the moat inoemgruous 
emotions to one uniform existence of intense activity. 

Nur was it in Italy alone that tlie disorder prevailed. In Englsod 
we find the same ctrei]^th of undiiguised pasaions, the same intemperate 
wilh and the mine disregard of decencies. Among the natiaoa of the 
Ooniinent the English were regarded as p^uliarlj barbarous. Celiiat 
dlls them ^^ueoli diavoli— quelle beslie di quegU 
ipeaks with horror of the clay fiooea and filthy Itimitare of our houssa 
b was thought a eerrioe of danger to crom our Channel, and to travsies 
the roadlem wUds of England. But the E^Ltah OmDi as w««« 
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great travellers and imitators of foreign fashions. Young men went 
abroad, and returned with all the arts, accomplishments, and vices of the 
Spanish and Italian capitals. Robert Greene, in his travels, describes 
the adventui’es which, in Rome or Venice, might befall his countrj^men. 
Ascham severely inveighs against this custom of travelling in Italy, 
quoting the significant proverb, “Inglese Italianato ^ un diavolo incar- 
nate, ” and remarking that “Italy now is not that Italy that it was 
wont to be.” So rapidly were the English growing in the luxuries and 
vices of other lands, while they retained their native vigour and coarse 
habits, that the playwrights constantly alluded to the incongruity of 
fosliions displayed in the dress of dandies, to their language mixed of all 
the dialects in Europe, to their aptitude for every kind of dissipation, to 
iheir skill in the sports of all nations, and to the decay of antique severity. 
** We have robbed Greece of gluttony,” says Stephen Gosson, “ Spain of 
pride, France of deceit, and Dutchland of quaffing.” But these affectations 
were only a kind of varnish on the surface of society. The incidents of 
a urt gossip show how savage was the life beneath. Queen Elizabeth spat 
one day, in the midst of her nobles, at a gentleman who hod displeased 
her. She struck Lord Essex on the cheek. Burleigh oflen cried at 
her ill-treatment. The lords wrangled and even drew swords in her 
presence. Once Leicester took her handkerchief from her lap to wipe his 
luce at tennis. Lady Jane Grey was starved and beaten by her parents, 
ji’id exposed to such indignities tliat she wearied of life; yet they made 
her one of the best Greek scholars of the day. Heretics were burned in 
♦ \ ory town. Sir Henry Sidney, as wc learn from a paper recently 
luhlished by Mr. Froude, when sent to quell the Irish rebels, first 
proclaimed tjie Queen's sovereignty and then allowed no mercy to 
the recusants. He “ put man, woman, and child to the sword,” while 
his sergeant-majors balanced the advantages of pillaging, or “ liaving 
killing,” with a preference for the latter when they felt them- 
•** ' i‘8 in humour for the chase. The belief in witches everywhere 
prv\ ailed, nor was it an uncommon village sport to drown old women 
ni the ponds, and to rack suspected wizards till for very anguish they 
confeaged fictitious crimes. Country-folk conducted their revels with a 
licence that would shock our modern ears. The Lord of Misrule led out 
hb motley train, and ladies went a-niaying with their lovers to the woods, 
ibe Feasts of Asses and of Fools proikned the sanctuaries; nor were the 
sports of Christmas ao well suited to celebrate a Chriatian festival as to 
the rites of Woden and of Freya. Men and women who read PlatO| 
diaeuaaed the beauties of Petrardi's poetry, allowed the coarsest 
practical jokes and used the gromest language. They aold fiwma and 
and wore their acres in the form of gems and gold lace on their 
hacks. Eot their aplendid clothes and jeweb did not prevent them from 
htdulgiQg in Uie moat untidy habits. They would lie upon the msbes 
^kich ooneealed the fiugments of old feasts ; and they burned perftunea 
^eeten ehambera musty with bod air. The church itself was not 
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respected. The nave of old St. Paul’s became a rendezvous of thieves 
and prostitutes. Fine gentlemen patd sums of money for the privilege 
of clanking up and down its aisles in service time ; dancers and masquers, 
crowding from the square outside in all their finery, often took the 
sacrament and then ran out to recommence their sports. Men were 
Papists and Protestants according to the time of day ; hearing mass iu 
the morning and sermon in the afternoon. There was no end to the 
extravagance and incongruity of elements which then prevailed in 
England. Yet in the midst of this confusion rose cavaliers like Sidney, 
philosophers like Bacon, poets like Spenser ; in whom all that is pure, 
elevated, subtle, tender, strong, wise, delicate, and learned in our modern 
civilization displayed itself. 

Such was the society of which our theatre became the mirror. The 
splendour and refinement of the life which it imagined, w'hen contrasted 
with the semi-barbarism from which the world was just cmeiging, added 
a strange charm to dramatic entertainments, and raised the fancy of 
playwrights to the highest pitch. This contrast converted art into u 
gorgeous dream, a magnificent possibility, an ardent anticipation of whai 
might be. The artists themselves w'cre Prosperos. In the dark and 
un paved streets of London visions came to them of Florence and Verona, 
bright with palaces and lucid with perpetual sunlight. The energetic 
passions which they found in their own breasts and everywhere among the 
men around tliem, reached a tragic grandeur in their imaginations. Tiiey 
translated the crude violence and fanciful eccentricities of tlie day iiiUf 
eternal language, and in their poems left to us the types of human nature. 

Some critics have complained that our drama lacks the unity and 
statuesque beauty of the Greek. Tlie French, involved in classical 
traditions, and those of our own nation who adoj)t tlielr canons, are 
bitter on tins point. Nor did the Englisli stage assume its form without 
strong opposition from admirers of antique models. But it must be 
remember(‘d that between the age of the Athenian drama and the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, a period of history had rolled away embracing tlie 
development of Greek philosophy, the rise and full of Home, the birth 
and progress of Christianity, the formation and decay of feudalism, the 
suspentton of all knowledge in the middle age, the grovrth of modem 
nationalities and modern tongues, the spread of Gotliic art and of romantic 
poetry, and, last of all, the revolution which shook the Papacy and freed 
the minds of men. This in itself explains the difference which must 
subsist between Uie two theatres if both are genuine productions of their 
ige. Tbereforc, though acholsrs at die University and purists of tW 
court of Elisabeth wrote dramas in the style of Euripides, rehandling 
the old themos of Jocaata, Tbyesteis (Edipus, and Agamemnon ; though 
Sidney upheld the Aristotelian unities in hia defence of poetry ; though 
Heywood, Neryle, Sludley, and the Queen hcnelf truncated plays of 
Seneca, while Lyly and SaokvUle roanufiictured tame tragedies with doa 
rvgard to time plaoe; though Ben Jonson threw his weight of ieaniing 
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and personal influence into the scale, and dished up Tacitus and Sallust 
in blank verse — yet all was vain. The people rejected their lifeloss 
lucubrations ; and the people were too strong for university and court. 
Tlicy' felt that the genius of modem times could not assume those ancient 
garments. The new wine refused to be poured into old bottles. England 
happily was far off from the centre of the classical revival. Our 
language was composed of many elements, and owed its vigour to a Saxon 
rather than to a Latin ancestry. Nor did our climate, soil, and history 
recall those classic memories which proved the ruin of more southern 
art. Their remains of ancient temples, their soft dialect, in tone and 
genius allied to that of Rome, their names suggesting a descent from 
Latin forefathers, made Spaniards and Italians copy the antique. But 
the force and vigour of the English intellect were native. All the 
materials which our poets borrowed passed through the furnace of their 
own imagination, and received the mould of their invention. In no sense 
can they be accused of plagiarism, though they made free use of all that 
liad been written in verse and prose before their day. From the Renais- 
sance they derived, not its classical affectation, but its deep colouring, its 
iiidifTerence to rule and precedent, its boundless hope, the pomp and pride 
and passion of its glowing youth. Italy supplied them with tales of lovo 
and dreams of beauty, and the names of Venice and Amalfi and Verona, 
ill Spaiu they found dark traditions of murders, and treasons, and vengeance, 
<1 ecclesiastical oppression and ancestral crime. The classics taught 
li.em to admire the deeds and lives of citizens and warriors, and filled 
ilifir fancy with old mythic fables. From the annals of the North and 
ila-ir own land they drew such legends as became the plays of Lear, 
Kdxvard the S^cond^ and IlavileL Nor did these subjc^cts, in their incon- 
;tu(»ii 8 variety, confuse the minds which they enriched. Our dramatists 
umpired with vital energy each character of myth or history. Of 
ftnachroniams and of credulity we may find good store upon their pages, 
Inticiamhad not yet begun its reign. Legend had not been separated 
ftom fact. They felt the reality of life exceedingly, and grasped all forms 
ti^rough which they could express their knowledge of themselves and of 
tae World, The fantastic circumstances through which they made their 
and women move only scri'ed to enhance the pleasure they derived 
l:om their creative faculty. 

But it must not be thought that our dramatists wholly neglected the 
incidents of English life for these exciting themes. Not only did the 
humours and fiiahions of the day supply Martton, Webster, Joiison, 
UMinger, and Decker with the materials of their comedies, but also 
Au the higher ^here of tragedy they founded some of their best playa 
domestic ineidents. None of these surpasses Heywood's TFoSian 
irM Kindneu. In this tragedy a wife proves unihiclilul to her 
httiLtnd, who punishes her by seclusion from his presence. Its pathos 
upon ^ simple nanative of his sorrow and forbearance^ and id 
repentMit miseiy and death. The lives of English hcroeSi dear to 
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tte people — sea captains and buccaneers, like the Spencers and Stukeleya 
of the West— supplied the playwrights with patriotic melodramas of anoiln.^ 
kind. Frequently they represented events of transitory and local interest 
upon the stage. One of the earliest of our tragedies, Arden of Fevershaui 
the authorship of which remains unknown, is nothing but the dramatized 
account of a murder which filled Kent with horrpr. So again we have 
the title of a play, now lost, written by Ford and Webster, on A late 
Murther of a Son vpon a Mother. In those days a story fell as naturally 
into the form of a drama as in ours it assumes that of a novel ; and tlie 
common people in the pit enjoyed the ghastly details of a murder with 
even more gusto than our servants do when reading the Sunday paperH. 
Middleton and Rowley made witchcraft the theme of wild and gloomy 
tragedies, revealing to a later age the dread and loathing with which 
inediffivul fancy contemplated this commerce with the other world, the 
foul thoughts it suggested, and the brutal superstition it engendered. 

Yet in whatever scenes they fixed the action of their plays, we find the 
same exuberance of life and the same vehement passions. In their 
delineation of character there is no feebleness of execution. In their plots 
we trace no lack of incidents, and no languor of development. Their art 
sufiei'ed rather from rapidity, excess of vigour, and extravagant invention 
To represent exciting scenes by energetic action, to clothe audacious idea- 
in grandiloquent language, to ituitate the broader aspects of passion, te 
quicken the dullest apprehension by strong contrasts and “ sensational ’ 
effects, was the aim which authors and actors pursued in common. Henci 
their designs appear often almost puerile in their Bin)plicity. The de\ici*a 
by whicli heroic characters, like that of Othello, are entrapped seem to us 
too palpable. Nor can we admire the abrupt transitions from good to bad. 
and from vice to virtue, which they frequently exhibit. It must, however, 
bo remembered, os some justification of their art, that passion w'ss far 
more vehement, and that conversions were more frequent, in tho«e 
days than they are in ours; and also that tlie exigencies of the stac^' 
required them to condense the work of years into a few short scenes, and 
for tragic effect to omit those gradations of emotion which we always lin*l 
in life. Bellafront, in a comedy of Decker, is shown to ua at first as a 
and beautiful bad woman ; but love alters her whole life, and she becomvo 
a modest and patient lady. Hipolyto, who wrought this change himseir. 
in coune of time turns round and tempts the very woman whom 
earlier entreaties had preserved from vice. Under both ospecta 
diaraotera are drawn wi^ admirable skill; th^ maintain their indmduali(5 
withont the leaat apparent violence of truth. Nothing is more common m 
the playe of Massinger and Fletcher than for tyrants suddenly to br 
softened by the beauty of their intended victims, for love to the pl*<^ 
of knpliosble revenge or brutal cruelty, and for the moat tender strsins 
ehivmlrous afieclion to flow from lips whidi before had uttered usmlt^ 
threats, and euiees. On the ocher hand they show ns Imd sneii sinhhers 
in their base dstegnsi whom innoeence and beauty and dequeues hai 
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no power to charm. Such are the Tarquin of Hey wood, and Fletcher’s 
Kollo, who murders an old man before his daughter’s eyes, and listens in 
silonce to the anguish of her pleading, and to the tempest of inspired denun- 
ciation 'which she hurls upon him when the deed is done. The Flamineo 
and Bosola of Webster are villains of a darker dye, men such as only Italy 
of the sixteenth century could breed, courtiers refined in arts of wicked- 
ness ; subtle, polite, and finished scholars ; brave in war and bold in love ; 
who live a hundred lives of crime, and treachery, and self-indulgence, in 
a few years ; and then, in ill repute and want of money, place themselves 
at the command of princes to subserve their pleasures and accomplish 
their revenge. In such men there is no faith, no hope, and no remorse. 
Some devil seems to have sat for their portraits. They are helpless in 
the chains of crime ; their own ill-deeds binding them to the bad masters 
i\hoin tliey serve, and their blunt consciences allowing them to execute 
with pleasure diabolical designs. The whole action of many tragedies 
rt\ elves round characters like those we have described, and their incidents 
are full of bloodshed. Beaumont and Fletcher have twice brought the 
a^c.mes of death by poison on the stage. Webster exhibits a prince dying 
hy means of a poisoned helmet, and a duchess strangled in her chamber, 
lord adds the horrors of incestuous passion to the death-scene of a sister 
blam hy a brother’s hand. In Massinger’s Virgin JUartyr we behold a 
iiiaidcii insulted and driven to the stake. Marston’s Antonio stabs an 
innocent boy who loves him dearly, in order to accomplish his revenge, 
llolhiiuiin, iu a play without an author, places on liis victim’s head a 
\ui c»f red-hot steel. But none of these horrors are equal to those of 
’utht AndronicuSy in which we find parricides, and mothers who devour 
flan cliildren’s^fiesh, and a girl whose hands arid tongue have been cut 
'rt- It is needless to dwell further on these details. The crudity of 
in that age, whether exhibited in brutal and unbridled lust, or in 
Lruolty, and murder, w’as something which we cannot understand. 
hh aspect would be too revolting did not these old dramatists invest their 
with moral dignity, and relieve the physical abominations they 
by poetry the most patlietic, and by sublime representations of 
anguish. 

liiaanity in their hands became a powerful instrument of moving pity 
arid inspiring dread. There is nothing more solemn than the conscious- 
bos of vacillating reason which the Duchess uf Malfi displays after she has 
1^‘vn confined in prison among lunatics and murderers. Her {lersecutors 
to drive her into madness. She argues with herself whether she be 
•^d or not. 

0 that it were possible 

To hold some two days’ ooofereiiee with the dead ! 

From them I should learn somewhat, 1 am sore 

1 never shall know here. I’ll tell you a muscle ; 

1 am not to my cause ol socrow, 

The hnsTrnii o^cr my head seem made of molten bfiss, 

The earth of sslphor : yet I am not mad. 
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I am acquainted with sad misery 

As the tanned gulley-slavc" is with his oar ; 

Necessity makes me suffer constantly, 

And custom makes it easy. 

Extravagant passion, the love of lore, or the hate of hate, makes men 
trenj])le on the verge of insanity. This state of exaltation, in which tli.j 
■wliole nature quivers beneath the shock of one overpowering desire, wa, 
admirably rendered by the dramatists. Ferdinand, in Webster, kills hir, 
sister from excess of jealousy and Avarice. But when he sees her cor{)Ro, 
his fancy, set on flame already by the fury of his hate, becomes a kind of 
hell, which jdagues him always with the memory of her calm, pale face, 
fixed eyes, and tender age. The milder and more pathetic forms of 
madness, which result from loss, ill-treatment, slighted love, or an ovei- 
burdened brain, are handled no less skilfully. We all know how Shakspeair 
has described the distraction of Ophelia, the diseased intellect of IlamL t, 
and the gradual approaches of insanity in Lear. The settled melauclmly 
of poor Penthea in Ford’s Broken Heart is not less touching tlian tLc 
sorrows of Ophelia. Nor can \ve refrain our sympathy from the Jailoi H 
Daughter in llie Tico Noble Kinsmen whom love has crazed, and who goes 
W'andering by the river-shore seeking Palamon and calling on his naniL*. 
From the description of a madhouse which we find in Decker, it is clear 
that the Elizabethan playwrights had the sight of tlie insane constantly 
before their eyes. In those days, when passions 'were so violent and whin 
medical skill as yet was immature, madness must have been more comuion 
and mure terrible than it is now. 

Their keen sense of existence made tire men of that age look with dreal 
uj)on tlie unfamiliar grave, which they invested with terrore of the 
various uud vivid kind. The other world had fur them intense reuhty 
Thry doseribed it sometimes as a place of solitude, of endless parting, — 

With all we can call ours, 'aith all our Rwcetiicss, 

With \outh, tirengthp plcaRurc, {wople, time, luiy tx^ason I 
For ill the silent in'll vc no convenuilion, 

Ko jiiyful tread of friends, no voice of lovers, 

No cureful father's oounael ; m»thing's heard, 

N^ht iHiUiiiig is, but all oblivion. 

Dust, and an endleas darkuess. 

At Other times Uiey imagined it to be peopled with horrid shapes su^! 
fiends that ]dagued the wicked. ’Tis full of fearful shadows/’ says t!it' 
king in Thierry and Tkeodaret, And Claudio, dreaming of the gra^*- 
exclaiius: — 

Ah I hat to die and go we know aoc whither I 
To He in cold ohstmefioa and to Kd ! 

This aemtibls warm aMtioa to beoQme 
A kneaded dod, and the ddightoil ipiiit 
To liathe In fleiy Soods or lo reoldo 
In ilurilUng vegms of ihick ribhed te t 
Th he hafatsonsd in the viewkoi wiad% 
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Or blown with restless violence about 
Tlic pendent world, or to be worse than worst 
Of those whose lawless and uncertain thoughts 
Imagined howling ! *Tis too horrible. 

The weariest and most loathed worldly life 
That age, ache, penmy, or imprisonment 
Can lay on nature is a Paradise 
To what we fear of death. 

1m this description the physical torments of a material hell are conceived 
with terrible reality, hlarlowe dwells upon the moral anguish of tlie 
damned, and Mephistopheles, when asked by Faustus where hell is, replies: 

Why, this is hell, nor am I out of it : 

Think’st thon that I, who saw the face of God, 

And tasted the eternal joys of heaven, 

Am not tormented w’ith ten thonsand hells 
In being deprived of everlasting life ? 

Nor did the path of death appear less awful than the realm it led to. 
Webster represents a murderer dying among his enemies. He cries : — 

Oh, the way’s dark, and horrid! I cannot see; 

Shull I have no company ? 

7 iioy answer: — 

Yes, thy sins 

Do run before thee, to fctcli fire from hell 
To light thee thither. 

With the same terrible energy Viltoria Coromhona exclaims : — 

My soul, like to a c*hip in a black storm, 

Is driven, 1 know not whither. 

Yet, tliougl\ death seemed so terrible, their dauntlehs courage and strong 
^ I \ os enabled these fierce heroes to defy the grave and glory in destruction. 

Wc ccasc to grieve, erase to be fortune’s blavcs. 

Yea, ccosc to die by <lying, 

they speak when the game of life has been played out ; and then, like 
travellers— 

Go to dibcover countries yet unknown. 

In the midst of the energy and splendour of thooc times men felt the 
futility and wretchedness of life. Its very vigour made them realize the 
tnuLsient character of their existence. Ask what is life ? They answer — 

A tak told by on idiot. 

Full of toand and fmy, signifying nothing. 

A^k what are men ? 

We ai« meie^ the stan* tennie balk, 

Stnick and ba n ded which way p ka m then. 

To be man 

Is hot to he the exendse cf cares 
la smnl as nkcries do grow, 

altar as nea*s fonsf hot aoae kaow how. 
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So strong was the despair which fell upon them in this youth txM 
spring-time of the world, that Marston cried, — 

Can man hy no means creep out of himself 
And leave the slongh of viperous grief behind? 

To dote upon the grave, and spend sad hours in wormy contemplation, 
seems to bring them some relief amid the anguish of this ‘‘ Ufe’s disease." 
In Cyril Tourneur’s Revenger's Tragedy^ a lover addresses the skull c-i 
his dead lady thus : — 

Does the silk-worm expend her yellow labours 
For thoc? for thee does she undo herself? 

* * 1 ^ * 

Thon majst lie chaste now! it were fine, mcthinks, 

To have thee seen at revels, forgetful feasts, 

And unclean brothels. 

These lines suggest the Dance of Death, with which the margin of 
Queen Elizabeth’s prayer-book was illuminated. This aching sense ci 
the vanity of life and of the world was partly medisval, and partly i» 
belonged to tlie Northern origin of our race. Burton’s Anatomy of Melan- 
choly appeared in 1G21, before some of our dramatic authors were toi 
late to profit by it. In this Ijook may be traced the morbid spirit of 
involved reflection which had been favoured by the life of the niiiidi'- 
ages, which passed like a phantom across the stage of the Kcnaissanci. 
and which in men like Sir Thomas Browne and Johnson has reappeare<i 
nt all periods of our literature. Burton, and the author of Ueligio Me(lu>. 
l>oth claimed the meditative planet Saturn for the star of their nativii} 
Albert DUrcr’s picture of “ Melancholia ” might stand for a portrait i ' 
their genius. She is represented as a woman in the prii.ie of life, gi!‘ 
with keys that unlock the door of mysteries, and crowned with gn^i 
leaves and flowers to signify her youth and love of nature. Upon bt* 
ahouUlers are wings, strong to carry her beyond the bounds of spa^* 
A Cupid sits at her right hand, showing that Love himself is in 
train of this imperious Indy. A hound lies at her feet, while scattert 
on the ground are implements of all the arts and sciences, cubes 
saws and levers, arithmetical tables, the hour-glass, and the bell, ti. 
compass, and the crucible. None of these she heeds, but looks intent v 
forward, resting chin on band. From her girdle (alls a bag of cult 
Such is the portrait of Teutonic Melancholy, whose universal strengt-- 
and insight, love of solitude, and jtower of thought, intensity of pssi4i<i*&- 
and contempt for wealth, hope mixed with fear, and fiuth obscured b> 
doubt, our dramatists possessed in no small measure. ^ Nothings »» 
dainty sweet as lovely Melanclioly,*’ are the words with which Besom«'!'t 
oonclndes the ode in which he 8|^^s of— * 

FoMM anas sad fixed eyia, 

A tigli^ Hist fdwsiaf , ssoitifies, 

A louHdharb fiMmsd «a Ihs frarad, 

A ehsiasd m wkhoal a seaai f 
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Fonntain heads, and pathless proves, 

Flaees “which pale passion loves I 
Moonlight walks where all the fowls 
Are warmly housed, save bats and owls. 

Nor did the terrible scenes chosen by the dramatists for their 
(lolineation of human passions fail to foster the natural gloominess of their 
temperament. So many of their characters were hunted by the tyranny 
of fate, and their own crimes, stretched out upon the rack of suffering or 
an evil conscience, maddened by agony or disappointed love, that we do 
not wonder to hear them complaining that “ the world’s a tedious theatre,” 
(.r to read such hopeless lines as those of Webster in his celebrated dirge : 

Of what is’t fools make such vain keeping ? 

Sin their ooneeption, their birth weeping, 

Their life a general mist of error. 

Their death a hideous stonn of terror. 

But it was not always that they brooded wutli this morbid horror on 
ili( secrets of the other world. Fletcher has some charming passages 
upon the last slumber of the virtuous. Ordella, in the play of .Thierry 
and Theodoret, replies to the gloomy suggestions of the king : — 

These fears 

Feeling but once the fires of noble thought 
Fly like the shapes of clouds we form to nothing. 

And when he paints the solitude of death, again she answers:— 

'Tis of all bleeps the sweetest: 

Children begin it to us, strong men seek it, 

And kings from lieight of all their painted glory 
Fall like spent exhalations to this centre. 

Memnon, in the Mad Lover's Tragedy^ argues thus about his passion 
k r the beautiful princess : — 

I do her wrong, mneh wroog : she’s young and blessed, 

Sweet as the spring, and as his blossoms tender ; 

And 1 a nipping north wind, my head hung 
IVith hails and frosty icicles : are the souls so too 
When we depart hence, lame, and old, and loveless ? 

No, sure *tis ever yonth there ; time and death 
Follow onr flesh no more ; and that fi»rced opinion 
That spirtts have no sexes, I believe not 

asked where pure love may hope for its aocomplishmeiit> he 
answers : — 

Below, Siphax, 

Beknr ns, in the other worid, Elyxinm, 

White’s no mote dying, no despairing, moomiiig, 

Whsee all dssim ors fall, dasarts dosm leaden, 

Thcte, Biphm, thon^ wham lorss aie ever liviiiv. 

In tlie nme itram of poetical leeluig, Carmtodh oomferta hit liMe 
UtBgo^ at tbs boor of dMtb. The boj ailn, **Wliither m«M m 

«b«i «• mm dnit ” 
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Why, to tlie blcsscd’st place, boy I Ever sweetness 
And happiness dwells those. 

No ill men 

Tliat live by violence and strong oppression 

Como thither. 'Tis for those the gods love — good ones. 

Webster, contrasting the death of those who die in peace with that cf 
tyniiits and bad livers, makes a prince exclaim: — 

O thou soft, natural death, that art joint t^vin 
To sweetest slamber ! No rough bearded comet 
Stares on thy mild departure ; the dull owl 
Beats not against thy easement ; the hoai'so wolf 
Scents not thy carrion ; pity winds thy corse, 

Whilst horror waits on princes. 

Decker, too, in his most melodious verse, has said : — 

An innocent to die ; wdiat is it less 
But to odd angels to heaven's happiness ? 

Nor did the bloodshed, madness, and fury of their plots prevent tlics^ 
dramatists from touching all the softest stops of human nature; from 
showing us the purest love, the most devoted friendship, tlie clciirest 
faith, and the tenderost devoli n. One quotation from old Decker’s half- 
forgotten comedy. The Honest Whore^ will prove in what rare words tliov 
could clotlic simple and exquisite thoughts which bring religion home to 
cur own hearts : — 

The best of men 

That e’er wore earth nhuiit him was a sufferer ; 

A soft, meek, ]»aticnt, huiiiblc, tranquil spirit ; 

The first true gentleman tluit ever breathed. 

With the snnie power of delicately touching elevated themes, Ilcywctd 
adds a sauctity of patlios to the B]>eech in which an injured husbaiiJ 
forgi^ea his dying wife : — 

As freely from the low depths of my soul 
As niy liodcemcr hath forgiven his death, 

1 pardon thee. 

K\cn as 1 bo)*Q for pardon at that day 
When tlie great Judge of heaven in scarlet sits. 

So be thou iiardoned. 

To understand how Uioroughly they knew tlio heart and could unfold 
its inmost accivtii, we need only read their plays at random. It would U' 
icnpoBsible to quote from the multitude of their sweet and noble Bcemv, 
or we might summon up Fletcher's Aspasia, forlom among her maidens ; 
1 ley wood’s Frankford, pleading with his wife ; the Virgin Martyr of 
Massinger^ comforted by her angelic servant ; Decker’s father oonocslin,? 
his sorrow under a mask of pride when he hcarsof his unchaste daughter » 
death ; Uie last disoourse of Delio and Aulonio, two friends, in Webster's 
iQSsterpiece ; the pasBionate fiuvwell whidi Mellida receives from 1^ 
diiipii^ lover in Msr^ton's ttigedy of AmUmio^M Tonmeuf* 

br^er and mAer awakening repenfanoe in the beait of their bad mother; 
Ford's Peniheay wasting away in ahamO| iMglool» and di(^ilod love; the 
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jn vocation to Mara, in Beaumont and Fletcher’s Nolle Kinsmen ; little 
Hengo’s death, in their tragedy of Bonduca ; the awful soliloquy of Faust 
qt his. last moment ; or the impassioned oratory of Icilius, in the play of 
Appins and Virginia. 

If the evil of the world was painted simply as it is in all its strength 
and ugliness by our old dramatists, the beauty and the peace, the loveli- 
noss of nature and the dignity of soul which make our life worth living, 
wtre no less faithfully portrayed. The multiform existence we enjoy upon 
this earth received a true reflection in our theatre — nor was one aspect 
of its development neglected for another. Those artists verily believed 
that “the world's a stage:” they made their art a microcosm of the 
universe. 

Among the ruffians and tyiants whom we have described may be found 
the most exquisite conceptions of womanly virtue and lovelines.s. It has 
btfn remarked that the very names of Fletcher’s ladies have a charm — 
A-[).*sia, Ordella, Amoret, Evadne, Viola, Euphrasia, Edith, Oriana ; and 
thiir characters answer to their names. Tliey are sweet, and true, and 
i]i>h’o ; never changing in their love or tiring in their tenderness ; enduring 
al things, and believing all things; patient, meek, strong, innocent, unto 
lilt* end. His Bonduca is of another type — an Amazon, a queen, and 
i'.ider of a British clan in their rebellion against Rome. Such women the 
« kl playwrights loved. One might fancy they had gone to Italy, and 
studied them among the noble ladies of Venice. The insolence and intel- 
hctual vigour of Vittoria Corombona, when she stands up to defy her 
uid.MR and confound them with her beauty, are among the most masterly 
»f Wtbster’s conceptions. Marston’s Sophonisba, the Roman bride, who 
iuut.s death with a dauntless countenance ; Massinger’s Doniitia, the 
( iipiess, who WOOS an actor to her love in words that savour of habitual 
<u[jiniand; Ford’s Annabella, guilty in her passion, but sublime in her 
^uduiance of disgrace and death; Marston’s Insatiate Countess; tho 
S mother, in Lust's Dominion ; and Decker’s Bellafront, arc all of the 
stamp, strong for good or evil, and of indomitable will. That 
same poets could delineate the soiler forms of feinalc character is 
{uuved by Mellida, by Dorothea, and by Isabel, in whom tlie tenderness 
wuin;in mingles with heroic constancy and strength in suffering. We 
wonder how such characters could have been ado(]uately represented on 
stage, for during tbe reigns of ElizaWth and James no women acted, 
b vs were trained to take lljeir jarls ; and it often happened that the 
who appeared os Duchess of Malfi, or Lady Macbeth, shaved his 
omrd before he placed the coronet and curls upon his head. It is impos* 
that young men, brought up amid the cooiuiou scenes of theatrical 
could ^ve understood and faithfully interpreted these high conceptioos 
tl e queenly character. Perhaps for them to impersonate Deedemonn and 
would have been still more difficult, 
oonsiaquence of this custom great ooaisencss in the treatment of 
subjects was allowed. Boys took |*arU which it is to bp 
\OL. XL^xo. 65 . 30 . 
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hoped no woman would have dared to phiy. And much of the obscenity 
which defiles the comic drama of the time may be attributed to tliU 
practice. Yet it is certain that these young artists acquired considerable 
skill in delineating even the finer shades of character. It was the custom 
for actors of great repute to take boys as apprentices. Alleyn and 
Burbage thus educated their pupils in the histrionic art, by first teaching 
them to play inferior parts, and by gradually advancing them to moie 
important posts. Some of the male characters assigned to them required 
a delicate perception of the subtlest sentiments. The pai't of Arthur in 
King John is celebrated for its pathos, and we have already quoted enough 
from the death-scene of Fletcher’s Ilengo to prove how touching might 
have been that dialogue between the dying hero of some ten years old 
and his stern uncle. Often, too, when they appeared as women on the 
stage, they assumed a male disguise, and carried on a double part witli 
constant innuendoes, hints, and half-betrayals of their simulated sex. The 
p 4 ig(‘a in Philrister and The Lover's Melanchohj^ Viola in Tweljlh Knjht, 
Imogen, and Jonsun’s Silent Woman^ are instances of these ejdcnm 
cliaracters which our ancehtors deliglited to contemplate. What an odd 
double confusiou it must have made,” siiys Ciiailes Lamb, to see a bo} 
play a woman playing a man: ne cannot di.'^enlangle the perpltxiiy 
without some violence to the imagination.*’ 

8o jK)werjhl was the influence of these romantic inetamorphosas upon 
the fancy of ladies at the time, that some distressed daiubels seem to 
entertained the notion of folhming their lovers, actually as pages, to ihe 
wars. Tlic daughter <*f Sir George &loore resolved to accompuy ili 
}oet Donne in his truvils under this disguise. He dissuaded her iron, 
the attempt in verses of exejuisite ieeliug and propriety i 

Diswiiible notbmf;, not a Ikw, nor change 
Thy iKxb 's habit, nor mind ; not stmnao 
To th^seii only. All xull spy in thy face 
A blubhing, woinaiily, diM'o^cring graa*. 

Aficr picturing the dangers siie might rim upon tlie seas and in 
lands, he adds 

For thco 

England is only a worthy gallery 
To walk in expectation, till from thence 
Oar greatest King call thee to bis preoeitrc. 

When 1 an goon, dmm m aonie happine«( 

Nor let thy kioks our lung-biil love confess. 

From Walton*# Lines, wc learn tliat this love, no powerful on her 
•a to make her willing to unsex bereelf, ao pure and noble and 
on the poei’e as to induce him to refuse tbit ancrifioe, proved 
ttnftwiunniflu 
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IlrNTiNG and hawking were, as every one knows, the great sports of our 
forefiitliCTS. Angling was but little understood before the time of Walton 
and Cotton, and not thoroughly even by those great masters themselves. 
In tlie olden time, the bow &nd arrow, being scarcely adapted for fowling, 
were used almost exclusively against large game, such as deer ; the cross- 
)*o\v wOwS perhaps not \ very efficient weapon ; and the art of sliooting 
living with a fowling-piece may be said to be of recent invention. It ia 
tiue tliat, a couple of hundivd years ago, men (the sportsmen of those 
(lays) might have been seen, armed with a matchlock, or some sucli 
wonderful contrivance, crawding towards a covey of basking partridges, 
Autli the intention of shooting tljem on the ground; and Dame Juliana 
litrners, Avho wrote upon falconry in the middle of the fifteenth century, 
it'\ tilted a fly-rod of sucdi excessive weight that the strongest salmon- 
fi hiT in these days would bo unwilling to wield it. But this was sorry 
woil:, and we can w’ell understand that, of itself, it was very far from 
ing a sport-loving [Hjople. They still held by the old sports. 
Hunting and hawking were in their glory wl>cn what we now call 
Hiooting ” and ** fishing ” were scarcely understood at all. Deer were 
in abundance, and so was other game, especially if vre consider the few 
])rivileged to kill it. In those days, though not in those, the most 
\iK»jt)snianlike way was the moat profitable; and mure fpiarry could be 
Uki n with dogs and hawks than in any other, and perhaps Jess legitimate, 
^lunner. 

Hunting we retain, as our gnat and national sport, though circum- 
rather tJian choice, have led to our exoliniiging the stag for the 
Hut falconry, the great spurt of chivalry, oitoe the national sport of 
• ' i.vuinds, has been periuitted so nearly to die out that but few pe<»p]e 
ftre aware of its existence amongst us. That it does still li\e, however, 
the Ugh under a cloud, — to what extent and iu wliat manner it is earned 
— it is the purjwrt of this paper to show. 

The causes of the decrease, and almost tlie loss, of this sport are 
vie us enough. Amougst the chief are, the present enclosed state of the 
; the perfection— or what is almost perfection — of modem gunnety, 
^ the markimuiu s skill, and the desire to nmke large l)sgs. Add te 
perhaps, Uie trouble and expense attendant upon keeping iiawke. 
the links have at no time absolutely been broken whieb, in Engiaiid^ 
*«»ite fkiooiity in the time of £tb<dbert to Ihlconry of the prseent day. 

Otiofd and Cokmci ThomUm look tliem up and etrengefaeoed Amu 
•I the end of the kmt, and the beginning of the present, emtnry. Later 

30—2 
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still, the Loo Club in Holland save4 falconry from extinction in England 
because its English members brought their falcons to this country, and 
flew them here. The Barrs, first-rate Scotch falconers, and John Pdls of 
Norfolk, helped the course by training and selling hawks ; and a work 
entitled Falconry in the Bntish Isles, published in 1855, together with 
some chapters which appeared rather later In one of the leading sporting 
newspapers (and were afterwards collected in a volume), served to create 
or encourage a love for falcon ly. 

It was said that the present Duke of St. Albans, the Grand Falconer, 
would take to the sport con amort, and not as a mere form ; but this is 
very far indeed from being the case. The Maharajah Dhuleep Singh was 
perhaps the most considerable falconer of the present day ; and lust season 
but one he killed 119 grouse with his young hawks; but he has lately 
given up the greater part of his liawking establishment. In Ireland there 
are some good falcons, flown occasionally at herons, and frequently, and 
with great success, at other quarry ; many officers in the army arc 
falconers ; and, in the wilds of Cheshire, there lives a poor gentleman who 
has flown hawks for flfleen years, and contrives, through the courtesy of 
his friends, to make a bag on the moors with his famous grousc-liuwk 
** The Princess,” and one or two others. 

Those who have been accustomed to regard falconry as entirely «*» 
tiling of the past, and the secret of hawk-training as utterly lost as that 
of Stonehenge or the Pyi-amids, will be surprised to hear that there are, at 
the present time, hawks in England of such proved excellence, that it ih 
impossible to conceive even princes in the olden time, notwithstanding the 
monstrous prices they are said to hu> e paid for some falcons, ever p<»s* 
sensing better. When a peregrine falcon will wait on,” as it is called, at 
the height of a hundred, or a hundred and fifty yards above her mnsi<^r, 
as he beats the moors for her, and, when the birds rise, chase them with 
almost the speed of an arrow ; when she is sure to kill, unless the grouse 
escapes in cover ; when slie will not attempt to ** carry ” her game, even 
should a dog run by her, and when she is ready to fly two or three tirues 
in one morning; it can easily be imagined, even by those who know 
nothing of falconry, that slie has reached excellence. 

And so, in heron-hawking. If a cast of falcons, unliooded at a quarter 
of a mile from a passing heron (especially a ** light ” heron, 1 . 1. a heroa 
goiay to feed, and tlierefore not weighted), capture him in a wind, and 
afVor a two-mile flight, it is difficult to suppose, cagteris paribus, that ar<y 
hawks oould posiiblj'be superior to them. And, as such hawks ss 
have described exist, the ineviuble conclusion is, that where fuloonry ^ 
really understood, it is understood as well as it ever was ; or, in 
words, that modern fidoonry, as far as the peiieotjoii of individual hawb 
it oonoomed, is equal to anoMok 

Our lorelatheri, excelknl ^boners as th^ were, choaa to make a 
wonderAU myslciy of tbair craft ; and when they did paUidi a book 
the subjfol of their grrat sport, its directions could only avail the geatty 
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of those exclusive times. In examining these books, one is sometimes 
almost tempted to doubt ivhether the writers really oflfered the whole of 
their contents in a spirit of good faith ; at any rate, some of the advice is 
very startling to modern ears ; and no sane man of the present day would 
dream of following it. Perhaps the reader would like an extract. Here, 
then, is a recipe for a sick hawk, extracted from The GenilemarCs liecrea- 
tioa, published 1C77. “Take germander, pelainountain, basil, grummel- 
sced, and broom-flowers, of each half an ounce ; hyssop, sassafras, poly- 
podium, and horse-mints, of each a quarter of an ounce, and the like of 
nutmegs ; cubebs, borage, mummy, mugwort, sage, and the four kinds of 
mirobolans, of each half an ounce ; of aloes soccotrine the fifth part of 
an ounce, and of saffron one whole ounce. To be put into a hen’s gut, 
tied at both ends.” What was supposed to be the effect of this mar- 
vellous mixture, it is somewhat hard to divine ; but our modern pharma- 
copoeia would be content with a little rhubarb, and a few peppercorns. 
With regard to food, we are told, in the same work, that cock’s flesh is 
proper for falcons that are “ melancholick and that “ phlegmatick ’* 
hinla are to be treated in a different way, — possibly fed on pullets. Were 
tins paper intended as a notice of ancient, instead of modern falconry, 
we might multiply instances to show the extreme faddiness of the old 
falconers. 

Simply to tame a hawk is excessively easy. To train it, up to a cer- 
tain point, is not at all diflicult. But it requires an old and practised hand 
to produce a bird of first-rate excellence. 

The modem routine of training the peregrine falcon is shortly as 
fdlows: — Young birds are procured, generally from Scotland, either just 
Infure they cau fly, or just after. They are placed in some straw, on a 
platform, in an outhouse, which ought to open to the south-east. They 
are furniahed each with a large bell (the size of a veiy small walnut) for 
th»* leg ; Hiid each with a couple of Jessies (short straps of leather) for 
legs. If they aie uuable to fly, the door of the coach-house (or 
^liatcver the outhouse may be) should be left open; but if they have 
tolerable use of their wings, it will be necessary to close it for the first 
days. They are fed twice a day with beefsteak — changed, occa- 
sionally, for rabbity rook, or pigeon ; and, if the birds are very young, tlie 
food must be cut up small ; but it is improper to take them from the nest 
Until the featliers have sliown themselves thoroughly through the white 
down. A lure is then used. This instrument need be nothing more than 
^ forked and aomewhat heavy piece of wood (sometimes covered with 
to which is fastened a strap and a couple of pigeons’ wings. To 
meat is lied ; and the young hawks are encouraged to fiy down from 
platiorm, at the stated feeding times, to take their meals from it, the 
^‘dconer either loudly whistling or shotituig to them the while. Presentlyi 
uud IS they become acquainted with the InreSi they are permitted to fly 
large Ibr m fcrtnight or three weeks ; and, if the feeding-times be heply 
lures wdl furnished with food, and the sliont or whistle em^ojed, 
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the hawks 'will certainly return when they are due ; unless, indeed, they 
have been injured or destroyed when from home, by accident or malioe 
This flying at liberty ia termed flying at hack.’* When the young hawks 
show any disposition to prey for themselves (though the heavy bells are 
intended slightly to delay this), they are taken up from “ hack,*’ either 
with a small net, or with the hand. They are then taught to wear tlu* 
hood, and are canied on the fist. In a few days they are sufficiently tame 
to be trusted at large, and may be flown at young grouse or pigeons, the 
heavy bells having been changed for the lightest procurable. At this 
period great pains are taken by the falconer to prevent his bird “ carrying” 
her game ; for it ia obvious that, were the hawk to move when he 
approached her, he would be subject constantly to the greaU^st trouble 
and disappointment. I'he tales told in books about hawks bringing quarry 
to their master are absurd ; the falconer must go to his hawk. Such is a 
sketch of the training in modern times of the eyas or young bird. Wild- 
caught hawks, however, called haggards,’* are occasionally used. Thc8<*, 
though excellent for herons and rooks, are not good for game-hawking, as 
it is difficult to make them “ wait on ** about the falconer, and all game 
must be flown from the air, and not from the hood; ue. by a hawk Horn 
her pitch, and not from the fist of her master. Haggards, of course, arc 
never flown at ** hack.” Tlie tiercel, or male peregrine, is excellent tor 
partridges and pigeons; but the female bird only cun have ii chance wuk 
herons, and is to be preferred also for grouse and rooks. 

We have in tliis countiy several tiaincd goshawks, which are flow a 
at rabbits ; also sometimes at hares and pheasants. The merlin, too, 
occasionally trained ; the present waiter flew those beautiful little birds at 
larks for years ; but gave them up in 1857, and confined liiuiself entire ly 
to peregrines and goshawks. The span owliawk, the wildest of hawks, 
ia somctinies used lor small birds. Tlie hobby is hardly to be procured. 
The Iceland and Greenland fitloons i»re prized, but are rarely met with. 

These large birds are called gerfalcons ; and, when very white, and 
good in the field, ftiohed extravagant prices in the old times. They nuiy 
now Bometimea be procured untrained for 5/. or G/. each ; but the 
peregrine is large enough fu- the game of this country 

It may be iutoresting to know% in something like detail, w'hat a flight 
at game, rooka, pigeons, or magpies is like; how it is conducted, and u 
what extent the sagacity of hawks may l>e developed. To this end, v<* 
will give a sketch or two of wliat Is being done now, and what will 
done in the game season. 

At this season of the year, and in this country, falconers ore obliged 
to be content with rook, pigeon, or msgpie flying. Such quarry is flows 
**out of the hood,” and not irom the air; i.€., the hawk, inslesd of 
** wwiting on ** over the falconer in expectation of quarry being sprang, I* 
nnhooded as it riaca, and b east olT from the flat. At least the only 
exception to tlib ia when pigeons are tJirown from the hand in order ta 
Seneh a hawk to ** wait on.” 
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It will be understood that, in the following description, the peregrine 
is supposed to be used, for a long-winged hawk is necessary for the 
flicrli^s about to be described, and the merlin is too small to be depended 
upon for anything larger than a blackbird, or a young partridge ; though 
the best females are good for pigeons. 

Let us go out to-day, then, and try to kill a rook or two on the 
neighbouring common. The hawks are in good condition ; not indeed as 
fat as though they were put up to moult, but with plenty of flesh and 
mUHcle, and wdnd kept good by almost daily exercise. We have a haggard 
tiercel and a haggard falcon; also two eyas falcons; all are up to their 
work, and have been w^ell entered to rooks. We shall not trouble ourselves 
to take out the cadge to-day, for our party is quite strong enough to carry 
the liaw'ks on the fist. Only two of us are mounted, a lady and a gentle- 
ninn ; the rest will run. The lady would carry the little tiercel, but she 
afraid lest she should make a blunder in uuhooding him, as her mure 
in rather fresh this morning ; but her companion, w'ho has flown many a 
Inwk, willingly takes charge of him. 

Wc are well on the common now; and lo I a black mass on the ground 
tlitre, w'ith a few black spots floating over. Plark to the distant “ caw ! 

A clerical meeting. “ Let ns give them a bisliop, then," says the bearer 
f 4 ilie tiercel, W’hich is called by that name. The wind is from them to us. 
Tlu‘ horseman and his companion canter onwards ; %ve follow at a slow 
niti. The horses approach the fltick ; the black mass boconies disturbed 
and rises ; the bishop ” is thrown off with a shout of “ I loo, ha ! ha ! ** 
and nislies amongst his clergy wdth even more than ejiiscopal energy. 
Jlu're is full enough wind; the rooks nr© soon into it, and ringing up in 
a (*onij>act bcaly with a pace which, fur tlicm, is very good. Ilia lordship, 
» x', is mounting : he rose in a straight line the moment he left the fist, 
kui he is noiv making a large circle to get above his quarry. lie has 
reiK-lnHl them, but he docs not grapj»le with the first bird he comes near, 
tl*ou;;li he seems exceedingly close to it. But there is something ho 
thoroughly systematic in liis movements, something which so suggests 
ft htng iind deadly experience, th.ut even the uninitiated of the party feel 
tliat he is doing tiie right thing, lie id nearly alcove them. A 
has left the flock — the very worst thing be could possibly do for his 
< sake ; be has saved the bishop tlie trouble of selection. He makes 
^ r some trees in the distance, but it is inconceivable tliat he can reach 
There I and there I Now again ! He is clutched at the third 
and both birds, in a deadly embrace, flap and twist to the ground 
t<^**ther. The real are high in the air, and a long way off. 

It must not be eonatdered that this tiercel did not dash at once into the 
flock because he was afraid to do so. He had no fknr whatever ; 
nature of experience taught him tliat a stoop from above was worth 
^f*a-do*cn nltempts to fly level and grapple* 

** It*s poor work after all,'* said one of the party, who had mn finr It 
Mwiibsttttidiiig ; ** these bruM can't fly, and it's alaaost an inaoll td m 
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first-rate hawk to iinhootl him at such quarry. Even the hawks don't 
fly with the same clash that one sees when a strong pigeon is on the win;:. 
Besides, it’s spoiling the eyases for game-hawking ; when they ouglit to 
be * w'aiting on * over grouse, they vrill be starting after the first rouk 
that passes.” 

My good fellow,” answered another, “ you must hawk rooks now, or 
be content with pigeons, unless you can find magpies (we will try that 
presently) : there are no herons anywhere near (and I don’t know that tlie 
eyases would fly them if there were^ ; and, as for flying a house-pigeon, 
W'hich has been brought to the field in a basket, though I grant the good- 
ness (»f the flight, I don’t see the sport. If we could find wood-pigeons far 
enough from trees, 1 should like that. As for the game next season, there 
are not many rooks on the moors ; and, as these falcons would fly 
rooks even if they had not seen them for a year, I don’t think we are 
losing much by what we are doing. It is exercise at any rate; and, 
beHidos, I assure you that I have seen an old cock-rook, in a wdnd like 
tliis, live for a mile, before one of the best falcons in the w'orld, wdiere 
there was not a single tree to shelter liiin.” 

We are compelled to go some disUince before we can see a black 
feather; for rooks, once frightened, are very careful; or rather, we 
should have been so compelled liad it not happened that an old carritn- 
crow, j)erha]>8 led near the spot by curiosity, is seen passing at tin* 
distance of about two liundrcd yards. The j)assnge-falcon is instaiitlv 
unhooded and cast off ; and, as w'e arc now in the neighbourhood ol .i 
few scattered trees, it takes ten minutes iv kill him ; and a short time to 
for he lias “ treed ” himself some eight or ten times in spite of our efl'ori' 
to make him lake the open. 

Our lime is short lo-day ; but let us get a magpie, if possible, In f* 
we go liome. Our fair companion is fully ns anxious for the sjiort as w 
are. Only a mile off there is a nice country; large grass fields, sma'l 
fences, with a bush here and there. We liave reached it. A magpie hn< 
flown from the top of that single tree in the hedgerow, and is skimnniv.' 
down the field. Off w^ith the young falcons : wait till the first sees him ; 
now unhood tlie second. Ah ! he sees Ihem, and flies along the aide of th- 
hedge. Let us ride and run 1 Get lam out of cover as fast as possible^ 
wliilc the hawks “ wait on ” above. Pray, sir, jump the fence n litd** 
lower down, and help to get him out from the other side. Hoo-lis-hs ^ 
there he goes. Well 8too|>ed, Vengeance,” and nearly clutched, ** Guiiw- 
Tere,” but he has readied the tree in the hedgerow, and is moving 
his long tail aliout in tlie most absurd niannesr. A good smack of th« 
whip, and lie is off again. And so we go on for a quarter d an hour, 
riding, running, shouting, till ‘‘Gainerere” clntchea him just as h« 
about to enter a clump of trees. Who-whoop ! 

Such is rook-hawkiug and magpte-liawking. In an open plain, snd 
on a tolerabljr still day, a great number of rooks may be killed with 
hawks. Either eyas or pasu^pe-lakoiii may be u^. Last yesTi out 
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hundred and fifty-two rooks and two carrion-crows were killed by some 
officers, on the finest place for rook-flying in England, with some passage- 
hawks and two eyases. In 1863, ninety rooks were killed, near the 
same spot, with eyases. Tiercels are better than falcons for magpie- 
liawking, as they are unquestionably quicker amongst hedgerows, and can 
turn in a smaller compass. One tiercel has been known to kill eight 
magpies in a day ! but this is extraordinary work. 

To prevent confusion, it may be as well to mention here that the term 
“ haggard ” and “ passage-hawk,” both mean a wild-caught hawk ; while 
eyas ” signifies a bird taken from the nest or eyrie. 

Heron-hawking requires an open country, with a heronry in the neigh- 
l>ourliood. The quarry is flown at generally by passage-hawks; but a 
few very good eyases have been found equal to the flight. 

Game 'hawking is conducted in the following manner : — Let us suppose, 
in the first instance, that the falconer is living in the immediate neigh- 
Iwurhood of grouse-moors, and that he wishes, on some fine morning at 
the end of October or the beginning of November, to show his friend a 
flij'lit or two at grouse, without going very far for the sport. The old 
jMinter is summoned ; ** The Princess,” an eyas falcon in the second 
plumage, is hooded ; and the walk is commenced. 

Now, veiy early in the season on the moors, and through the whole of 
September with partridges, it is better to wait for a point before the hawk 
cast off, for this saves time, and you know that you have game undet 
you ; but at that period of the season which we have named, grouse rise 
tiie moment man or dog is seen, and you would have a bad chance indeed 
were you to fly your hawk out of the hood (i.c. from the fist) at them. 
11 k' iK'st way fs to keep your dog to heel, not to talk, and, just before you 
iiiow yourself in some likely place, to throw up the falcon. When she 
reached her pitch, which she will soon do, hurry the dog on, run, clap 
huiids, and get the birds up as soon as may be. 

The hill is ascended, “ The Princess ” is at her pitch — where she 
would remain, following her master and “ Shot,” the pointer, for ten 
nhnutes if necessary. Some minutes pass : an old cock -grouse, put up by 
^ '^hepherd-dog, rises a couple of hundred yards off. lloo-ha-ha-ha ! 

** The Princess ” vanishes from her post, more rapidly than the knights in 
J^anhoe left theirs. She does not droop or fly near the ground (she has 
too much experience for that), but almost rises os she shoots off after 
kiiu. Had he risen under her, she would have cut him over ; but this is 
* ^ifierent ailair. They are soon out of sight down the hill ; but a marker 
^ been placed that way. “ I think she has killed him, sir,” he shouts 
J**^*«fntly ; «bat it’s a long way. No, she’s coming bock ; she must have 
him into cover.” Up and down hill, it would take us tweaty minutes 
^ there ; and see I site is over our beads, waiting on ” again, 
telling us, as well as she can, to spring another. A point I how is 
? — oni^ ib^l ibm are some more which dare not rise because thej 
seen Aer. ** Hi in, * Shot ! ’ ” Again tlie islooner’s shoot startles his 

80 — » 
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friend ; again “ The Princess ** pasw through the air like an arrow. 
“ All right this time, sir,” cries the marker ; “ I see her with it under ^on 
wall.*’ She has scarcely begun to eat the head at we reach hiT. Orr* 
more flight. Slie is liRed on the grouse ; the leash is passed throngh tlie 
jesses, and then she is hooded. Let us rest for ten minutes. Again, sV* 
is “ waiting on,” again she flies ; but this time, though we see the f] gl.t 
for three-quarters of a mile, the birds top a hill, and w^e are an hour 1 1 
finding them. The grouse, however, is fit for cooking even then ; 
the head, neck, and some of the back have vanished : it is plucked ntail^ 
as well as though it had been in the hands of a cook. That will do, an 1 
very good sport, too, considering we had but one hawk. Let us now f* < 1 
her up on beef, and hood her. 

In the very early part of the season, with grouse, and commonly 
with partridges, it is usual (as we have hinted) to wait for a point ; tli< 
hawk is then cast off, a^jd th6 birds are sprung when she has reache I 
her pitch. 

Goshawks, which may be occasionally procured from tlie Regent •« 
Park Zoological Gardens, or directly from Sweden or Germany, are con- 
sidered by some falconers to he difficult birds to manage. That they art 
sulkily disposed is certain; hut in hands accustomed to ihem^ and >\heM 
they are constantly at work, they are exceeding!}^ trustworthy, 
affectionate, and will take ns many as eight or ten rabbits in a da} 
They are short-winged hawks, and have no chance with anything fa'*tir 
than a rising pheasant ; they are excellent for rabbits, and a few lar/t 
ones will sometimes hold a hare. In modern practice they are 
hooded, except in travelling, and are always flown from the list, or lioni 
some tree in whioli they may have perched after an unsucedksful fligiit 

There arc probably, in these islands, about fifteen practical falc' iHSi 
three or four of whom are professional ; of the latter, John Pells and tj.i 
Barrs are w'ell worthy of mention. 

John Pella was bom at Lowestoft in 1815, and went, when h«* v- 
thirteen, mth liia father to Valkneswaard to take paasage-hawks for ti> 
Didlington Subscription Club ; so that he was very soon in harness. 
elder Pells eonnnenoed his career at the age of eleven, and was in ' 

respect a perfect falconer ; he was jtreaented by Napoleon I. with a falci>n t 
bag, which is now in poeaession of the Duke of I^fCeds. He died in 1* 
The present John Pelts has had all possible advantages in his calling- 
has made every use of them. He was falconer to the Duke of Leed*- ** 
Mr. O’Kec^llb, to Mr. E. C. Newoome, to the late Duke of St AlbanSt **• * 
now atrends to the hawka which the present duke is bound» eitlier h« 
etiquette or necessity, to maintain. Pells also aells trained hswk^ 
givfu lessons in the art of falconry. He was at one time an cxceeLlmc ' 
nedre man, and spent m mon^ in Iceland, oalching Iceland 
Afler enduring a good deal of cold and fkligu#, he brought fifteen of 
birde to Brandon, in Norfolk, in November 1845. He is now too 
and too gouty for strong exercise, bni his experience is very valuable. 
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Too mncli can hardly be said in praise of John and Robert Barr 
(brothers). Their father, a gamekeeper in Scotland, taught them, in a 
rough way, the rudiments of falconry. They are now, and have been for 
a long time, most accomplished falconers. When in the employment of 
tlie Indian Prince Dhuleep Singh, John Barr was sent to India to learn 
tlie Indian system of falconry. There is some notion now of his being 
placed at the head of a liawking club about to be established in Paris; 
riiul English falconry might well be proud of sucli a representative. 
Piosides the Pells and the Barrs, we have Paul MoIIen, Gibbs, «and Buts, 
—and one or two more — all good. 

In consequence of the great rage for game-prCs'Jerving which obtains 
in tlie ]nTsi‘iit day, it docs not st‘cm unlikely that the peregrine falcon 
ninv, in time, be as thoroughly exterminated in Scotland and Ireland as 
ill- gosh.iwk lias already been. At present, however, falconers find no 
tlilliculry in j)rocuring these birds, if they arc willing to pay for them. In 
a mIHsIi point of view, therefore, they have nothing of which to complain. 
JlM it might become a question, at least (>f conscience, whether mankind 
have tlie riglit, tliongli they possibly may have the power, of blotting out 
iroMi (lie face of creation — so long as there is no danger to human life ami 
li'i.ii — any conspicuous type of strength or of beauty. Tlie kingfisher is 
^ 'Uirlit to be exterminated on our rivers, the eagle and tlie falcon on our 
1 1 * 1 ' ; and it is brought forward in justification of this slaughter — at least 
l^ brought forward in cflcct — that tin* sportsman’s bag and tlie anglers 
cri*< 1 arc of much more importance tlian the wonderful works of God. To 
i»il that is selfi>li in these strict preservers of fish and of game it may be 
qpo^cd that part of the fond of the kiiigfislier consists in minnows; that 
try of tftmt and sfilmon, W'hen not confined in breeding-boxes, arc 
rarely jirocured by this bird, ivbich constantly feeds upon tlic larva? of 
tlie IfijfiscAr and Lihclluhi', the real foes of the fi y ; that the peregrine 
ffc* II, though bIic undoubtedly kills very many healtliy grouse, purges 
tb' mctors of diseased ones, and drives away the egg-stealing birds. And 
all that is generous in these martinets of preservation it may be sub- 
ijiiiii-d that true sport has other elements than those of acqui»itii»n and 
fiuughter ; that the jdensure of a ramble on the bills or by the river is 
*^'1 y dashed if you have struck out some of the beauty of the landscajie ; 

that the incident of a flight made by a wild hawk, or the flash of a 
kuj jfj..l,t.j* the aiigler*8 rod, is as lively and ns well worth relating aii 
tl.t* fall extra grouse to the gun, or the addition of another trout to 

the basket. 
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It was a Syrian afternoon 
In April, sweet as English June, 

And fast and free our company 

Rode o’er the steaming Iliileh * plain, 

And underneath the ancient tree 

On the first Eastern slope, drew rein : 
Swarth Eiiglibh faces two or three, 

Among black brows of Araby ; 

With some remains of white and red 

On Yorkshire damsels, burnt nut-brown. 

So >\here our scanty meal was spread, 

By the broad oak we lighted down ; 

And girths were slack'd and bits withdrawn, 
And, haltered on the narrow lawn, 

Full fain the horses grazed awhile. 

Our feet were deep in flowers alway ; 

The thick bees revell’d on the may, 

Singing their songs of summer-day 
Upon the blooms of the old I'-lc. 

Ah me, the noonday hour of case, 

Hour best Indoved of beasts and men I 
How daintily the Roiilhern breeze 
Caress'd us ever and ag.ain ; 

While here and there a bird did seem 
To sleep, and twitter, all in dream; 

And still the hallow'd new-born stream 
Spake gently now and then. 

• • • # « 

Wlio mi^ Anget the earliest sight 
Of Jordan brtsaking forth to light ? 

How he wells forth, strong and tender, 

With a joyous inner sound ; 

No foom-tlin^aded streamlet slender, 

Hut all limpid and profound. 

I low his lig-trees, gnarled and olden, 

Cast abroad tlieir fang-like wood. 

Thrusting oflT the sere leaves golden 
With Hie emerald-bursting bud, 

* U|»p«r plaaa of Jotdaa mboet ths ** Wsleis of Mcran.”* 
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How liis aged willo^rs hoary 

Wave and whiten night and morn ; 

How his oleanders’ glory 

Like rose-fringes of the morn, 

Glow with delicate carnation 

Round each way ward- wandering bay, 
Drinking deep in -emulation, 

With the myrtle and the may, 

And the lilies and the deer, 

And the spiry reed, that bare 
Oil Earth’s most awful day. 

As the dread Dark began to fall, 

The sponge of vinegar and gall, — 

Man’s scornful pity, last and worst, 

Up to the Lips which sjiid, “I thirst”— 

So runs the careless stream away. 

* « « « * 

A quaint and tender little sound 
Came softly on my pilgrim’s dream 
’Twas sigh and murmur nil around, 

So that strange note did seem 
Just louder than the stream and breeze : 

It had a buzzing tuneful tone. 

As if the Grandttire of all Bees 
Did there disport and take his ease. 

Making a small contented moan. 

• I look’d — and there upon a stone. 

Like David or like Corydon, 

And most of all like sylvan Pan, 

There sat a wild and shaggy man 
Who play’d the Syrian reed : 

The double flute his pastoral peers 
Had bade discourse through all the years 
Since Israel piped with pipes, to bring 
His exiled Shepherd mourning home; 
Since Western herdsmen rose to sing 
Unto the reed of Greece or Rome ; 

Since Arcady, since Sicily, 

Since ilex, beech, and chestnut-tree 

Saw Shepherd’s life, heard shepherd’s lay. 
That which hath been, the same shall be. 
Old Jordan runs on ceaselessly, 

And man acoomplisheth his day. 


R. ST. J. T. 
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§(r,otnfs and theirs (grandmoiIii!r,s. 


Wiiv do women now-a-daya write Buch melancholy nov(*l.s ? 
nntliorcsses more miserable than they u^ed to be a hundred years acr't 
Miss Austen’s heroines came tripping into the room, bright-eyed, rov\. 
cheeked, arch, and good-humoured. Evelina and Cecilia Avould L.n 
thoroughly enjoyed their visits to the opera, and their expeditions to tl> 
masquerades, if it had not been for their vulgar relations. Valancmirt - 
Emily was a little upset, to bo sure, when she found herself all al(>ne i ' 
the ghostly and mouldy castle in the south of France, but she, too, wo 
naturally a lively girl, and on the whole showed a great deal of coin-. ^’' 
and presence of mind. Miss Edgeworth’s heroines were ideasant an 
easily pleased, and to these may be added a blooming rose-gaiden of 
Irish girls, of good ‘humoim'd and cheerful young ladies, who conscnitevl t 
make the devoted young hero happy at tlie end of the third voliiine, witlj 
out any very intricate pclf-examinatioris, and who certainly were nine 
more ajipreciated by the hemes of those days, than our modt'rn heroines v* e’ 
all their workings and deep feelings and unrequited aflections are now, 1 
th(* ncjbleinen and gentlemen to whom they happen to bo attached. 

If one could imagine the ladies of whom we Irave been Fp<»aking eoai i . 
to life again, and witnessing all the vagaries and agonizing cxperi(‘nces *n. 
deadly calm and irrej)ressible emotion of their granddaughters, tlie hei uiiii 
of t!ie present day, wliat a lu'wildering scene it wotild be ! Evelina a’ 
C<‘cilia ought to f.iint with horror ! M.id.iinc Duval’s nlo^t slioclo 
expre.ssions were never so alareiing as the leiu'irks they might now li»» 
on all sides. Elizabeth Bennett would certainly burst out laughing, Ee.nr 
miglit los<» her teniju r, and Fanny Frice would turn scarlet and stop h * 
little €*arH. Perhaps Emily ef Udolpho, more accustomed than the otii r* 
to the horrors of stMisation, and having once faced those long and terril'’ 
passages, might be able to hold her own ngiiinst such a great-grati 1* 
daughter as Aurora Floyd or Lady And ley. But how would she d »» 
with the soul-workings and Iteiirt troubles of Miss Kavanagh’s Adele, 
our old laxourite EUiel May in ihe Dm Chain y or Cousin Phiih’^ ^ ' 
Margand Halo, or Jane E^tv, or Lucy Siiowe, or Diniih or Maggie TuHix* t ' 
distnictioiiH, or poor noble Itoinola’s perplexities 7 Emily would prol ah ' 
prefer any amount of tortuous mysteries, winding staircases and 
or groans and groans, and yards and yards of faded curtains, to the ta^k ^ < 
mastering these modem intricacies of feeling and doubting and seutiuKii' 

Are the ibmier heroiiiess wo me n as they were, or as they were supp'#*^ 
to be in those days ? Arc the women of whom women write now, woaj**f> 
as Uiey are, or women as they arc supposed to be? Does the luodert* 
taste demand a certain senstition feeling, sensation sentiment, only beoau^ 
it it actually experumoed 7 
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This is a question to be answered on some other occasion, but, in the 
meantime, it would seem as if all the good humours and good spirits 
of former generations had certainly deserted our own heart-broken 
larlies. Instead of cheerful endurance, the very worst is made of every 
pns'^ir.g discomfort. Their laughter is forced, even their happiness is 
only calm content, for they cannot so readily recover from the two first 
volumes. They no longer smile and trip through country-dances hand- 
in-hand with their adorers, but waltz with heavy hearts and dizzy bniins, 
>ihile the hero who scorns them looks on. Open the second volume, you 
will see that, instead of sitting in the drawing-room or plucking roses in 
ilie bower, or looking pretty and pleasant, they are lying on their beds 
with agonizing headaches, walking desperately along the streets they know 
not whither, or staring out of window in blank despair. It >vould be 
c\ to ascertain in how great a degree language measures feeling. 
l\*oj»le now-a-days, with the help of the penny-post and the telegraph, 
rih 1 the endless means of communication and of coming and going, are 
certainly able to care for a greater number of pei’sons than they could 
liave done a hundred years ago ; perhaps they are also able to care more 
for, and to be more devotedly attached to, those whom they alr(*ady love; 

certainly say more about it, and, perhaps, with its greater abundance 
1 . 1 opportunity, expression may have depreciated in value. And this 
possibly account for some of the difference between tlie resi'rved and 
m*:ivured language of a Jane Bennett and the teinpestnotis confidences of 
on Elizabeth Gilmour. Much that is written now is written with a 
c**i tain exaggeration and an earnestness which was undrcanit of in the 
I lacnl days W’hen, according to Miss Austen, a few assembly balls and 
aiorning vi.sfts, a due amount of vexation reasonably Burmoiinlcd, or at 
“ smiles reined in, and spirits dancing in private rapture,” n 
ynirney to Bath, an attempt at private theatricals or a thick packet of 
‘‘xidnnations hurriedly signed wuth the hero’s initials, were the events, 
the emotions, the aspirations of a life-time. They had their faults and 
their accomplishments : witness Kinma’s very mild perfin-mances in the 
of pc»rtrait taking ; but ns for tracking murderers, agonies of mystery, 
disappointed affections, flinging their selves at getitlernen’a heads, 
mnrr^’ing two husbands at once, flashing with irrepn'ssible emotion, or 
enly betraying the deadly conflict going on within by a slight quiver 
thf pale lip — such id<»as never entered their pretty little heads, 
Tl»ev fainted a good deal, we must confess, and wrote long and U*diou8 
hitters to aged clergymen residing in the country. They exclaimed 
*‘I-a(” when anything surprised them, and were, we believe, dreadfully 
afraid of cows, notwithstanding their country connection. But they were 
**^**^nly a more amiable race than tlicir sncceesort. It is a fact that people 
not usually feel the same affection for phenomenons, however curious, 
that Uiey do for perfectly commonplace human creatures. And yet at the 
time we confess t^t it does seem somewhat ungrateful to eomplaiii 
theiie livii^ and adventurous heroines to whom, with all their Tagaries, 
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one* htis owed such long and liappy hours of amusement and entertainment 
and comfort, and who have gone through so much for our ediGcation. 

Still one cannot but wonder how Miss Austen would have written if 
she had lived to-day instead of yesterday. It has been often said that 
novels miglit be divided into two great divisions — the objective and tlje 
subjective : almost all men^s novels belong to the former; almost all women's, 
now-a-days, to the latter definition. Analysis of emotion instead of analysis 
of character, the history of feeling instead of the history of events, seems to 
be the method of the majority of penwomen. The novels that we have in 
hand to review now are examples of this mode of treatment, and the truth 
is, that except in the case of the highest art and most consummate skill, 
there is no comparison between the interest excited by facts and general 
characteristics, as compared with the interest of feeling and emotion told 
with only the same amount of perception and ability. 

Few people, for instance, could read the story of the poor lady who 
lived too much alone without being touched by the simple earnestness 
with which her sorrows are written of, although in the bare details of her 
life there might not be much worth recording. But this is the history of 
poor Mrs. Stomps feelings more than that of her life — of feelings very sad 
and earnest and passionate, full of struggle for right, with truth to help 
and untruth to bewilder her ; with power and dej)th and reality in her 
struggles, which end at la^^t in a sad sort of twilight that seems to haunt one 
08 one shuts up the book. In George Gcilhy of which we will speak mou* 
presently, there is the same sadness and minor key ringing all through tlic 
composition. Indeed, all this author’s tunes are very melancholy — so 
melancholy, that it would soein almost like a defect if they were not at 
the same time very sweet ns well as very sad. Too Much AloarC is a yoims 
woman wlio marries a very silent, upright, and industrious cheiinc-il 
experimentalist. He has well-cut features, honourable feelings, a geiiiiu 
for discovering cheap ways of producing acids and chemicals, as well »» 
ideas about cyanosium, which, combined with his perfect trust in and 
neglect of his wife, very nearly bring about the destruction of all their 
domestic happiness. She is a pale, sentimental young woman, w^ith raven- 
hltick hair, clever, and longing for sympalhy — a femme incomprise, it niuit 
l>e confessed, but certainly much more diarming and pleasant and pathetic 
than such people usually are. Days go by, lonely alike for her, without 
occupation or friendship or interest ; she cannot consort with the dull and 
vulgar people about her; she lias her little son, but he is not a companion, 
llcr husband is absorbed in his work. She has no one to talk to, nothin; 
Iv do or think of. She lives all alone in the great noi^ life-full city, 
and pining and wistful and woaiy. Hero is a little sketch of her : — 

Lina was sitting, tbinking sbonfc tbs fact that tbs bad been married assy 
monHii mota tbaa tbres yean, and that oa lbs especial Saadav momtiig ia qaestkn 
•ba was jatt of age. It was ttUl early, for Mr. Btom. acending to tbs findtioa of 
meat London folks, borrowe d boon from both ends of tbs dsy, and his wtfc ws* 
ilttiim tbsea aatil jt sboald be tioM for ber to get mdy snd to go to ebareb aloar- 
Hsr ebair vaa placad by tbs apsn window, and Umgb tba dty waa l^m don , and lbs 
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l.icalirv cither the ward of Eastchcap or that of Allhallows, Barking (I am not quite 
sure w'liit^h), fragrant odours came wafted to her senses through the casement, for in 
tins as in nil other things save one, Manrice had considered her nurture and her 
tastes, nnd covered the roof of the counting-house with flowers. But for the distant 
roll of the carriages, she might just as well have been miles away from London 
... She was drassed in a pink morning dress, with her dark hair plainly braided 
i:pon her pale fair check, and she had a staid sober look upon her face, that somehow 
inailc her appear handsomer than in the days of old before she married 

This very Sunday Lina meets a dangerous fliscinating man of the 
world, who is a fiiendly well-meaning creature withal, and who can 
understand and sympathize with her sadness and solitude only too well 
for her peace of mind, and for his own : again and again she appeals to 
her husband : “ I will find plotasure in the driest employment if you will 
only let me be with you, and not leave me alone.” She only asks, for 
justice, for confidence — not the confidence of utter desertion and trust 
and neglect, but the daily confidence and communion, which is a necessity 
i< some women, the permission to share in the common interests and 
(ITorts of her husband’s life; to be allowed to sympathize, and to live, and 
to understand, instead of being left to pine away lonely, unhappy, half 
jisVep, and utterly weary and disappointed. Unfortunately Mr. Storn 
thinks it is all childish nonsense, and repulses her in the most affectionate 
iManner; j)oor unhappy Lina behaves as well as ever she can, and devotes 
rself to her little boy, only her hair grows blacker, nnd her face turns 
j)der and paler, day by day ; she is very good and struggles to be con- 
i' ntid, and will not allow' lierself to think too much of Herbert, and 
things go on in the old way for a long, long time. At last a crisis 
c(»in(-s — troubles thicken — Maurice Storn is always away when he is 
St wanted^ little Geordie, the son, gets hold of some of his fatlier’s 
chemicals, which have cost Lina already so much happiness and con- 
tinence, and the poor little boy poi^tons liimself with something sweet 
c-ut of a little bottle. All the description which follows is very powerfully 
find I*athctically told — Maurice Storn’s silence and misery, Lina’s despera- 
t en and sudden change of feeling. After all her long struggles and efforts 
» »*.* suddenly breaks down, all her courage leaves her, and her desperate 
h agings for light and clinging to truth. 

She said in her soul, ** I have lost the power either to bear or to resist I have 
to face my misfortone, and I feel I am incapable of doing it ... . why should 
I struggle or fear any more ? I know the wont that life can bring inc, I hare buried. 

heart and my hopes with my boy. Why ^onld 1 strive or straggle any more ? ** 
And I.iiui had got to soch a paw that ahe forgot to answer to herself, Bccauss it is right 
*'*hight and wrong, she had lost sight of them both. 

And so poor Mrs. Storn almost makes up her mind to leave her home, 
^u^nscious already people are beginning to talk of her, fiiat one and 

another. Nobody seems very Imd. Everybody is going wrong, 

^aiirioe abstracted over his work, Lina in a frenzy of wretchedoeas ; 

are extinct, outside the cold winds blow, and the snow Uee 
^f melted on the ground, llie man of the world is wsitiog in the oolcl« 
miserable loo; their best impulses and chanecs seem fluliog them, all 
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about there seems to be only pain, and nigbt, and trouble, and sorrow for 
every one. But at last the morning dawns, and Lina is saved. 

Everything is tlien satisfactoidJy arranged, and Maurice is ruined, and 
Lina s old affection for him returns. The man of the world is also ruined 
and determines to emigrate to some distant colony. Mr. and Mrs. Siorn 
retire to an old-fashioned gabled house at Enfield, where they have no 
secrets from each otlier, and it is here tliat Maurice one day tells Lina that 
he has brought an old friend to say good-by to her, and tlien poor Ilerheit 
Clyne, the late man of the world, comes across the lawn, and says farewdl 
for ever to both his friends in a very pathetic and touching scene. 

Lina Storn is finally disposed of in Too Much Alone^ but Maurice Storn 
reappears in disguise, and under various assumed names in almost all the 
author’s subsequent novels. Although we have never yet been aide to 
realize this stcrn-cut personage as satisfactorily as we should have lilod 
to do, yet wc must confess to a partiality for him, and a respect for his 
astounding powers of application, and we are not sorry to meet him over 
and over again. Whether he turns his attention to chemistry, t' 
engineering, to figures, to theology, the amount of business he gets through 
is almost bewildering, at the same time something invariably goes wrong, 
over which he lias no control, notwithstanding all his indu.-^try an! 
ability, and he has to acknowledge the weakness of humafiity, and tlie 
inKuflicicncy of the sternest determination, and to order and arrange thi.* 
events of life to its own will and fancy. To the wo:nan or W(»»u*n 
depending upon him he is invariably kind, provokingly reserved, an! 
faithfully devoted. He is of good family and cxtrcmel}^ proud, and Ik* 
obliged for various reasons to live in the city. All tlinuigli the stoiic"- 
m^nis to hear a suggestive accomj>anying roll of cart-wheels and carria/*** 
Poor Lina's loneliness seems all the more lonely for the contrast of th 
busy movement all round about her own silent, sad life. “ At first r- 
seemed to give a sort of stimulus to her own exisUnce, liearing the cart^ 
roll by, the cabs rattle past, the shout and hum of human voices break ( ^ 
licr ear almost before she was awake of u morning. . . . But we.'ir 
takes the gloss off all things, even off the senKition of being perplexed an! 
amused by llie whirl of lite.” 

In City and Siuhurh^ this din of London life, and the way in which citv 
people live and strive, is captUilIy descrilxnl; tl)e heroine is no less a perak*n 
than a I^idy Mayoress, a oertaiu Kiiby Kuthven, a beauty, capricious, sn/« 
wayward, and impetuous, and she is perhaps one of the best of Mi^ 
Trafford's creation. For old friendsliip’s sake, wo cannot help gi'‘*”r 
the preihrenee to Too ^f^eh Ahnt; but City and Suburb is in 
respeets an adranoe upon it, and Choryt Geith is in its way better tbsa 
either. I’he Moan ami tht JFW did not seem to us equal in power to 
either of the preoediug works. 

It seems strange as one thinks of it Uiat before theee books oasse out 
no one had ever iKouglit of writing about eitj life: there in eertainlr •• 
iatefeai and a charm about old I^ondoUr its crowded buij atreeCs^ d* 
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niicient churclioB and buildings, and narrow lanes and passages with 
quaint names, of which dwellers in the stucco suburbi have no concep- 
tion. . There is the river with its wondrous freight, and the busy docks, 
here stores of strange goods are lying, that bewilder one as one gazes. 
Vast horizons of barrels waiting to be carted, forests of cinnamon-trees and 
ppicos, of canes, of ivory, thousands and thousands of great elephant tusks, 
sorie 1 and stored away, workmen, sailors of every country, a great unkno\vn 
strange life and bustle. Or if you come away, you find silence, old courts, 
iron gateways, ancient squares where the sunshine falls quietly, a glint of the 
past, as it were, a feeling of what has been, and what still lingers among the 
eld worn stones and bricks, and traditions of the city. Even the Mansion 
House, with its kindly old customs and welcome and hospitality, has a 
chum and romance of its own, from the goldcm postilion to the mutton- 
jiics, vliich are the same as the}'^ ’were hundreds and hundreds of yeai*8 
ago. All this qui'cr sentiment belonging to old London, the author feels 
ani describes with gre«at cleverness and appreciation. 

Ot orge Gcith is the latest and the most popular of Mrs. TrafTord’a 
nouls, and it deserves its popularity, for although I'oo Much Alone is 
I'l'irc succe.safully constructed zisa story, this is far better and more power* 
Adi} w rilten than any of her former stories. It is the history of thejiian whose 
r* UK' it bears — a man ** to work so long as he has a breath left to draw, 
^\!lo \\onld die in his barnesa rather than give up, who would fight against 
circumstances whilst he had a drop of blood in his veins, whose 
virtues are untiring industry and indomitable courage, and who is 
rih half-a-dozen ordinary men, if only because of his iron frame and 
li! conquerable spirit.” Here is a description of the place in which he 
on the lecond floor of the house wdiich stands next but one to the 
' 1 gateway on the Feiichurch Street side : — 

If quietness was v^hat be wanted, bo bad it; except in tbo ■nnimor evenings 
the cbildi-cn of the Fcnclmrcb Street bousekeepers brought their marbles througli 
tlK and fought over them on the j)avcnicnt in front of the ofTicc-door, there 

•w little noise of life in the old churchyard. The sparrows in the trees or the foot- 
^11 of Minie one entering or quitting the court nlonc disturbed the silence. The roar 
’ f Fcnchun'h Street on the one side, and of Lcadcnhall Street on the other, sounded in 

I'ourt but as a distant murmur, and to a man whose life wan s])i*nt among figures, 
^ »lio wanted to dei'oto his uiidiridcd attention to his work, this silence waa a 
not to be properly estimated save by those who have jaused tlirough that 
"isdih-niug ordeal which precedes bciog able to abstract the mind fn»m external in- 

For tiic historical rccoHcctions associated wi»h flic locality he had 

^ George Gcith did not care a rush. 

<Ic>orgc Gcith livci with his figures, “ clirnbing Alps on Alpa of them 
slldit patience, greet mountains of arithmetic with gold lying on thoir 
*^3iiiuu fur him to grasp ; ” be works for eighteen hours a day. People 
up his stairs to ask for his help— 

^ftakmpts, msn who wcie good cnnufli, men who were donhcliih and meii who 
^ (tpcakiiig eommcreiallj) bad, had all atikeoeeaaUm to seek fii«aoaoiiiitant*h advise 
^ Avsataiise ; retailers, who kepi ckrks for their sold hooks, hat not fiir ttiair honglilt 
whodkl not want to lei their derks see their books at all ; shrewd mca 
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of business wlio yet could not balance a ledger ; ill-oducated traders, who, though they 
could make money, would have been ashamed to show their ill- written and worse 
spelled journals to a stranger ; unhappy wretches, shivering on the brink of insolvenov . 
creditors who did not think much of the cooking of some dishonest debtors’ accounts • 
—all these came and sat in George Geith’s office, and waited their turn to see him. 

And among these comes a country gentleman, a M. Molozane, who is 
on the brink of ruin, and who has three daughters at home at the Dowor 
House, near Wattisbridge. 

There is a secret in George Geith’s life and a reason for which he toils ; 
and although early in the story he makes a discovery which relievos 
him from part of his anxiety and need for money, he still works rn 
from habit, and one day he receives a letter from this M. Molozano, 
begging him to come to his assistance, and stating that he is ill and 
cannot come to town. George thinks he would like a breath of country 
air and determines to go. The description of Wattisbridge and the road 
thither is delightful ; lambs, cool grass, shaded ponds and cattle, trailing 
branches, brambles, roses, here a house, there a farm-yard, gently sloping 
hills crowned with clumps of trees, distant purple haze, a calm blue sky 
and fleecy clouds, and close at hand a grassy glade with cathedml 
branches, a young lady, a black retriever and a white poodle, all of wliicli 
George Gotth rifiticesns he walks along the i)ath, “ tlirougli the glade, under 
the shadow of the arching trees, straight as he can go to meet his destiny." 

Beryl hlolozanc, with the dear sweet kindly brown eyes, that setmud 
to be always laughing and loving, is as charming a destiny as any Ixrc* 
could wish to meet upon a summer’s day, os she stands with the sunsliiiki 
Btreiniing on her nut-brown, red golden hair. She should indeed h** 
capable of converting the most rabid of review’crs to the modern ideal c-f 
what a heroine should be, with her April moods and her t^nderiuss and 
laughter, her frankness, her cleverness, her gay innocent chatter, h*: 
out8|)okcn youth and brightness. It is she who manages for the whelo 
household, who works for her father, who protects her younger sister, 
who sclieiues and plana, and thinks, and loves for all. No wonder that 
George loses his heart to her ; even in the very beginning we are told 
when be first sees her, that he would have 

Taken the sanshinc oat of his own life to save the clouds from darkening; 
on hcra. He would ba^’o l«ft her dear face to smile on still, the gnileleas bcJirt 
throb calmly. Ho would have left hia day without a noon to prevent night fM* 
dosing oier bora. He would have known tl^ it was possible for him to love so «vU 
that he abould become a melfl ah .... 

One oannot help wondering that Uie author could have bad the heart 
to treat poor pretty Beryl so hanhly, when her very creation, the item 
and adfiah George litmaelf, would have suffered any pain to spare her if 
were possible. It is not our object here to tell a atoiy at li-ngth, which 
ia intereiiing enough to be read for itself, and tcniehing enough to 
remembered long after the last of the three Tolnmes ia ekiacd. To ^ 
mnembered, hut no sadly, that one cannot but adc oneself for what 
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arc such stories written. Is it to make one sad with Borrov.’’S which never 
lijippened, but Avhich are told with so much truth and pathos that they 
alnu)st seem for a minute as if they were one’s own ? Is it to fill one’s 
eves with tears for griefs which might be but which have not been, and 
ior troubles that are not, except in a fancy, for the sad sad fate of a 
^^^ect and tender woman, who might have been made happy to gladden 
all who were interested in her story ; or are they written to cheer one in 
(lull hours, to soothe, to interest, and to distract from weary thoughts, 
from which it is at times a blessing to escape ? 

A lady putting down this book the other day, suddenly burst into 
tears, and said, “ Why did they give me this to read?” Whj^ indeed 1 
Btr}l might have been more happy, and no one need have been the 
worse. She and her George might have been made comfortable together 
fra little while, and we might have learnt to know her all the same. 
I), os sorrow come like this, in W’ave upon wave, through long sad 
uais, without one gleam of light to play upon the waters? Sunshine 
1 .^ sunshine, and warms and vivifies, and brightens, though the clouds arc 
(xnning too, sooner or later, and in nature no warning voices spoil the 
liappiest hours of our lives by useless threats and terrifying hints of what 
tlic future may bring forth. Happiness remembered, is happiness always; 
but where would past happiness be if there was some one always standing 
bv, i\s in this book, to point with a sigh to future troubles long before they 
come, and to sadden and spoil all the pleasant spring-time, and all the sport 
and youth by dreary forebodings of old age, of autumn, and winter snow, 
and bitter winds that have not yet begun to blow. “ So smile the heavens 
‘ 4*011 that holy act,” says the Friar, ** that after sorrow chide us not.” 

‘ Amen, nmrti,” says Ropieo ; “ but come what sorrow can, it cannot coun- 
t«'ivuil the exchange of joy that one short minute gives me in her sight.” 
And we wish that George Geith had been more of Romeo’s way of thinking. 

A sad ending is very touching at the time, and moves many u 
'‘vinpathy, but in prose — for poetry is to be criticised from a different 
tiumdard — w'ho ever reads a melancholy story over and over and over as 
stories are read ? The more touchingly and earnestly the tale is 
told, tlie less disposed one is to revert to it, and the more dr*op1y one feels 
for tlie fictitious friends whom one. cannot help loving at times, almost ns 
tlicy were real ones, the less heart one has to listen to the history of 
their pains, and fears, and aufleringa — knowing, as one does, that there is 
'^tily sorrow in store for them, no relief coming, no help anywhere, no 
^ivation al hand. Mr. Thackeray used to say that a bad ending to a 
^^k was a great mistake, that he never would make one of his own finish 
^^y* What was the use of it 7 Nobody ever cared to read a book a 
*<xond ttme when it ended unhappily. 

There is a great excuse in the case of the writer of Otorg^ OtUh^ who 
in no common degree sad powers of pathos. Take Ibr instanoe 
the parting between George and Beryl. She says tliat it is no use talking 
what is paut and gone ; that ihty must part, and be knows it. 
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Then for a moment Geor^re misunderstood her, The a^ony of her own h-* 
intense bitterness of the drau^^lit slic was called upon to drink, the awful hopvkl^^.T 
of her case, and the terrible long-ingp she felt to be permitted to lire and 
more, sharpened her voice and jjavc it a tone she ne^ cr intended. ‘ “ 

“ Have you grown to doubt me?*’ he asked. “Do you not know 1 would innrn- 
you to-morrow if I could ? Do you think that throughout all the years to conic li 
they many or bo they few, I could change to you ? Oh, licryl, do you not Wdinf' 
that thi’ough time and through eternity I shall love you and none other ? ” 

“I do not doubt; I believe,” and her tsars fell fii'^tcr and her sobs become nnu 
uncontrollable 

What was she to him at that moment ? More than wife ; more than all ihc 
earth ; more than heaven ; more than life. She was something more, far more, t!i i . 
any poor words we know cau express. What he felt for her. was beyond 1 o\l, il.c 
future ho saw stretching away for himself without her, without a hope of her, mh*, m 
Its blank weariness so terrible as to bo beyond despair. Had the soul been taken om 
of his body, life could not have been more valueless. Take away the belief of inimar- 
tallty, and what has inortalily left to live for ? 

At the moment George Geith knew, in a ttupid, dull kind of nay, that t(» Inm 
Beryl hud been an earthly iiiunurlality ; that to have her again for his own, lunl 
been the one hope of his weary life, wliidi had made the days aiid the h 'urj 
endurable unto him. 

Oil ! woe for the great w’aste of love which there is in this world lajhav ; ti< 
think huw it is tilling some hearts to bursting, whilst others arc htarving fur tiie lack 
thereof; to think how those who may never be man and wife, those who arc alwMjt i » 
he parted by death, those whose love can never be anything but a sorrow aiitl ii ..I- 
merge their own identity in that of one another, whilst the lawful hands of rcHiK*t iul»'' 
householdfi wrangle and quarrel, and honest widows order their moumiiig with dee rtm- 
resignation, and disconsolate Imslmnds look out for second wives. 

Why is it that the ewe-lamb is alivays tliut wdeeted for hacrifk'c ? Why is it ilis: 
tho creature a}K)n which mau acts his heart i»hall be the one snu^ehed from Iiuk' 
Why is it that the thing we prize pcrishch? Thiit as tlie Hower fmles and tho 
withcreth, so the ohjoet of man’s love, the delight of his eyes and the dchire (f t ' 
soul, paaseth away to leave him desolate ? " 

On Gk*orge Qelih the Wow tell with such force that he groj^d darkly uIk>u». 
trying to grasp his trouble; trying to nieet some tangible f(« with whom to grap] 
Life without Beryl ; days without sun ; wiuter without a hope of summer ; night*' • 
could never knoa^ a dawn. My reader, have patience, lui>e patience with the de^^>ttlrlr ; 
grief of this strong man, who hod at length met with a sc»itow that crushed him. 

Have pattenre whilst I try to tell of the end tliat came to bis bnsinc&s and b> ht** 
pleaiinrc ; to the years he had s|wat in toil ; to tlie houia in wdiich be had 
anjoytucDt ! To tlie stmgglca there had coiihi success ; to the hopis hvitioa ; bs> 
with suiTcas and with fruition there liad cunu* liken iisc dealli. 

Everything for him was ctuleil in existence. Living, he was as one <b 
Wealth could not console him ; success ctmki not comfi>rt him ; for him, for thU h * 
fierce wm-ker, fiir the man who bad so longed Ibr rest, for pbyatral repoae, fnr domett* 
ple»ttirea, the dowwa were to have no more perfanw, home no more happiness ; 
earth no more lureiiiteso. The lirec s|iring bloksuma, the sanimer glory on the tirc> 
and heldSi the fruits and doweia, and tliousaud tmted leaves of autunin, and 
%nows and ftobli of wintor, were never l«> timch his heart, nor stir bU sanars in tk 
fatuie. 

Neirr the h<ime W (detuned might be his, never, ah, never ! He had hath hh 
dreamdiottae oa the sands, and, hehedd. the winds blew and the anarea heal, and k 
saw it all disa|i|ia«r, laavii^t aoughl hut dasi aad ashes, hot death and dssp*v * 
Itadlly ha fbaght anlh his aomw, as dmagh it ware a liriag thiag that ba coal 1 
tad ctmqn&r t ha laraad tin it aonsiauilT, and strove to trampia it doem. 
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No comment is needed to point out the power and pathos of thU long 
extract. The early story of George Geith is in many respects the same as 
the stoiy of Warrington in Fendennis^ but the end is far more sad and 
Ji5as>trous, and as it has been shown, pretty briglit Beryl dies of her cruel 
toitiircs, and it is, in truth, difficult to forgive the author for putting her 
ilirough so much unnecessaiy pain and misery. 

One peculiarity which strikes one in all these books is, that the feelings 
,10 stioiiger and inoie vividly alive than the people who are made to 
< \| oiKMice them. Even Beryl herself is more like a sweet and tender idea 
I r a woman than a living woman with substance and stuff, and bone and 
:1. >li, though her passion and devotion are all before us as we read, and 
H cm so alive and so true, that they touch us and master us by their 
iiitcn>ity and vividness. 

The sympathy between the writer and the reader of a book is a very 
rill it le and strange one, and there is something curious in the necessity 
u r t.\[»ression on both aides : the writer pouring out the experience 
.jid leilings of 3 ears, and the reader, relieved and strengthened in certain 
to find that others have experienced and can speak of certain 
filing*!, have passed through phases with which he himself is acquainted. 
ILc imaginary Public is a most sympathizing fiitzid; he will listen to 
■'e authors sad story; he does not interrupt or rebuff him, or weary 
impatient platitudes, until he Las hud Lis say and utteied all that 
wdtliiu him. The author perhaps w' rites on all the sad experience of 
good and ill, successes, hopes, dnappointmentb, or happier memorieSi 
i iiiiexpecled repiieves, of unlu'ptd-for good I’ortunes, of old frieudsliips, 
hijg-tiiid love, faithful syrnpathits cnduiing to the end. All this, not in 
and dcbciiptions of the events which really happened, but in a 
a* /u:ige cf wliich lie or she alone holds the key, or of which, perhaps, llie 
t -11 sigiiificance is scarcely known even to the writer. Only in the great 
A now 11 world which he addi esses there surely is the kindred sjarit 
^ mew here, tlie kind heart, the friend of friends who will understand him. 
l-w*riting must be like t^rs to some women, the vent and the relief 
muuy a chafing spiiit. Peojde say why aie so many novels written? 
d tlie aiuAver is, because there are to many people feeling, thinking, and 
^iianiiig, and longing to give voice and exprefsiou to the silence of the lilb 
ti.e 4 iiidbt of which they arc struggling. Ihe necessity for expression is a 
law of nature, one lor which there is suiely at^uie good and wise reosoiii 
there must be for that natuial desire for s}mpaihy which is common to 
many. There li^eeuis to be something wiong and iueoiupleta in thoae 
which do not need it, something inhuman in those who are incap* 
of uiiderstaiidtng the great and tender bond by which all hnmantty ia 
i med and bound together. A bond of common pain and pleasure, of 
common fear and liope, and love^ and weakness. 

IWu tell us that not only human creatures, but the whole universe, to 
^nhing with sympathy and expression, speaking, efttreatiDg, ntteringi tot 
(hunia or praise, or in a wonder of love and admiration. What do the 
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BOundft of a bright spring day mean? Ck>cka crow in the farmyards and 
valleys below ; high up in the clear hesjivens the lark is pouring out its sweet 
passionate thrills ; shriller and sweeter, and more complete as the tiny speck 
soars higher and higher still, “ flow the profuse strains of unpremeditated 
art.” The sheep baa and browse, and shake their meek heads ; children 
shout for the very pleasure of making a sound in the sunshine Nature is 
bursting with new green, brightening, changing into a thousand lovely 
shades. Seas washing and sparkling against the shores, streaks of faint 
light in distant horizons, soft winds blowing about the landscape ; what is 
all this but an appeal for sympathy, a great natural expression of happiness 
and emotion ? 

And perhaps, after all, the real secret of our complaint against modern 
heroines is not so much that they are natural and speak out what is in 
them, and tell us of ’deeper and more passionate feeling than ever stirred 
the even tenour of their grandmothers’ narratives, but that they arc morbid, 
constantly occupied with themselves, one-sided, and ungrateful to tlie 
wonders and blessings of a world which is not less beautiful now than it 
was a hundred years ago, where perhaps there is a less amount of sorrows, 
and a less amount of pain most certainly than at the time when Miss 
Austen and Miss Ferricr said their say. Jane Austen’s own story was 
more sad and more pathetic than that of many and many of the 
whom we have been passing in review and complaining of, and who coni- 
plain to US 60 loudly; but in her, knowledge of good and evil, and of 
sorrow and anxiety and disappointment, evinced itself, not in im[x>tont 
railings against the world and impatient paragraphs and monotonoih 
complaints, but in a delicate sympathy with the smallest events of life, ^ 
ohormiog appreciation of its ooinmoii aspects, a playful tvisdem and 
humour, which charm us to this day. 

Many of the heroines of to-day are dear and tried old friends, and 
would be sorely missed out of our lives, and leave irreparable blanks on 
our bookshelves ; numbers of them are married and happily settled do\\ :• 
ill various country-houses and parsonages in England and Wales; but f r 
the sake of their children who are growing up round about them, and 
will be the heroes and heroines of the next generation or two, we would 
appeal to their own sense of w'hat is right and judicious, and ask tbem ^ 
they would not desire to aee their daughters brought up in a simpler, 
spasmodic, less introspective and morbid way than they themselves 
been ? Are they not aometifnea haunted by the consciousness that their 
experiences may have suggcstisd a strained and aflected view of life to 
of their younger readers, instead of encouraging them to checrfulm^ss, 
content, to a moderate estimate of their own infallibility, a chsritj nr 
othersi and a not too absorbing oonlemplalloQ of themselves, their 
virtues and shortoomix^ 7 ** Avant tout, le temps esi/isssiir,'' say* Geoii$^ 
Sand, ** ei toi qui fiiis avec d\vprit la guerre 4 oe tiavcrs, tu en es pco^ 
de la xixv auz {ueds.** 
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Book the Third. 


CHAPTER VIIL 
The Norfolk Broads. 

H£ little group gathered to- 
gether in Major Milroy’s par- 
lour to wait for the carriages 
from Thorpe -Ambrose would 
hardly have conv^ed the idea, 
to any previously uninatructed 
person introduced among them, 
of a party assembled in eizpeo- 
tation of a picnic. Th^ wm 
almost dull enough, so ^ as 
outward appearances went, to 
have been a party anembM 
in expectation of a maniage* 
Even Miss llUrojr heradf, 
though conacions of looka^g her 
best in her bright muilm diw 
and her gaily - foatheoed mw 
hat,wasattbismaaspQioiiai^ 
nent Mias Hibcy under 
Although Allan’s note had if* * 
•mad htr, in ADan’s 
iHgvp, tkrt ffW pip* 

ihn nienisL wm^miL ilimA 
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it might be — ^would meet with her Other's approval. la a word, Mia 
Milroy declined to feel sure of her day’s pleasure xmtil the carriage luadt 
its appearance and took her from the door. The major, on his side 
arrayed for the festive occasion in a tight blue frock-coat which he had 
not worn for years, and threatened with a whole long day of separatioti 
from his old i^nend and comraide the clock, was a man out of las element 
if ever sudi tt man existed yet. As for the friends who had been asked at 
Allan’s request — the widow lady (otherwise Mrs. Pentecost) and her son 
(the Reverend Samuel) in delicate health — two people less capable, appa- 
rently, of adding to the hilarity of ^e day could hardly have been 
discovered in the length and breadth of all England. A young man who 
plays his part in society by looking on in green spectacles, and listening 
with a sickly smile, may be a prodigy of intellect and a mine of virtuis 
but be is hardly, perhaps, the right sort of man to have at a picnic. An 
old lady afflicted with deafness, whose one inexhaustible subject of 
interest is the subject of her son, and who (on the happily rare occasionit 
when that son opens his lips) asks everybody eagerly, “What does my boy 
say ? ” is a person to be pitied in respect of her infirmities, and a person to 
be admired in respect of her maternal devotedness, but not a person, ii 
the thing could possibly be avoided, to take to a picnic. Such a man, 
nevertheless, was the Reverend Samuel Pentecost, and such a woman was 
the Reverend Samuel’s mother; and, in the dearth of any other producible 
guests, there they were, engaged to eat, drink, and be merry for the day 
at Mr. Armadale’s pleasure-party to the Norfolk Broads. 

The arrival of Allan, with his fitithful follower, IMfUk Jmiorf at his 
iieds, toused the flagging spirits of the party aS Ihs ooMpm 
Ibr enabling the governess to join Ibe picnic, ff dhe anfami Aflt dsj. 
saitisSed even Major Milroy’s anxiety to show all pnpmr aUwMiiNi to the 
lady who was coming into his house. After wpiiing Ate imaoeMsy eels 
apoiagy and invitadon, and addreteasg it in her werj bmtk Imndwiilbv ^ 
tte aevr govemesa, Miss Milroy ran nprtairs la eyf o e i l y tp h«r mAmt, 
and letonied, vdth a smiling lace end a side leak ef w4Uf AhreAr* elte' 
fiftber, to annoimoe that there was nottiU|g now to haqp aty thsP * 
moment longer iadocxrs. The cmapany atnnoe direelBdAteirtepiftotte 
gaiden-gate, and were there met 6de ^itee by theeeosnd gnat 
of the day. How were the aix persons of llm pknieia be disiAed tainec» 
the two open eaniages that were in wnititf Ate thmn f 

Here, again, Fedgift Jumor exMbiled Ua mpsteeUnAoiil^ tt tm- 
tftvanoe. T^highly-oiddvmedjean|^mnnpemnnAitennoniiaantdsg^ 
nn ae oom rft s hin ii nt more or lesa pamMm to dHIbe fjtmg y 


we lift fai--4ie waa perftetiy mpMo ef ttej^gjjifleaalfte 
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the state of affiurs bet^f^en Miss Milroy and Allan at a> gknee ; and he at 
once provided fear his dient’a inclinations in that quarter, by offisring (in 
viitne of his local knondedge) to lead the way in the first carriage, and by 
asking Major Milroy and the curate if they would do him the honour of 
accompanying him. We shall pass a very interesting place to a military 
man, sir,’* said young Pedgiil, addressing the major, with his happy and 
unblushing confidence, the remains of a Homan encampment. And my 
&ther, sir, who is a subscriber,” proceeded this rising lawyer, tumii^ to 
the curate, wished me to ask your opinion of the new In f a n t- School 
buildings at Little Gill Beck. Would you kindly give it me, as we go 
along?” He opened the carriage-door, and helped in the major and 
the curate, before they could either of them start any difficulties. The 
necessary result followed. Allan and Miss Milroy rode together in the 
pame carriage, with the extra oonvenience of a deaf old lady in attendance 
to keep the sqmre’s compliments within the necessary limits. 

Never yet had Allan enjoyed such an interview with Miss Milroy as the 
interview he now obtained on the road to the Broads. The dear old lady, 
after a httle anecdote or two on the subject of her son, did the one thing 
wanting to secure the perfect felicity of her two youthful companions 
— Hdie became considerately blind for the occasion, as well as deaf. A 
quarter of an hour after the carriage left the major’s cottage, the poor old 
soul, reposing on snug cushions, and fanned by a fine summer air, fell 
peaceably asleep. Allan made love, and Miss Milroy sanctioned the 
Diazmfiicture of that occasionally precious article of human commeroe, 
sublimely indifierent on both sides to a solemn base accompaniment on 
two notes, played by the curate’s mother’s unsuspecting nose. The only 
interruption to the love-making (ilie snoring being a thing more grave and 
P^nnanent in its nature, was not interrupted at all) came at intervals fxom 
^ ourriage ahead. Not satisfied with having the miyor’s Boman enosmp- 
mentand the curate’s Infant Schools on his mind, Fedgift Junior ram erect 
ftom time to time in hk place, and, roqiectiully hailing the hindmost vehicle^ 
<hrected Allan's attention, in a sharill tenor roice, and with an excellent 
choice of language, to objects of interest on the road. The onJj wi^ to 
him wia to answer, which Allan invariably did bj sbonling back, 
Tm, beautifiii mpon which yon^g Pedgift dkappeiiied again in the 
cf the leading carriage, and took up the Bomana and the Infants 
ha had laft them last 


Ihei 


Ihiuugh which die pioiiic party was now pas w ng , merilad 
bum than at veoeivad eidier from Allan or ABan’a friends. 


An hour's meady driving from dm minor's oottage bad taken young 
and hia gueds btyond the limita of Midwinter’s solitny wAf 
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^septibly fewer ; and the fat green grazing-grounds on eitlier ade grew 
wider and wider in their smooth and sweeping range. Heaps of dr\' 
rushes and reeds, laid up for the basket-maker and the thatcher, began 
appear at the roadside. The old gabled .cottages of the early part of the 
drive dwindled and disappeared, and huts with mud walls rose in theu 
place. With the ancient church towers and the wind and water mills 
which had hitherto been the only lofty objects seen oyer the low marshy 
fiat, there now rose all round the horizon, gliding slow and distant belund 
fringes of pollard willows, the sails of invisible boats moving on invisible 
waters. All the strange and startling anomalies presented by an inland 
agricultural district, isolated from other districts by its intricate sur- 
rounding network of pools and streams — holding its communications and 
carrying its produce by water instead of by land — began to present them- 
selves in closer and closer succession. Nets appeared on cottage palings ; 
little fiat-bottomed boats lay strangely at rest among the fiowers in cottagt 
gardens ; farmers* men passed to and fro clad in composite costume of 
the coast and the field, in sailors* hats and fishermen*s boots, and plough- 
men*! smocks, — and even yet the low-lying labyrinth of waters, em- 
bosomed in its mystery of solitude, was a hidden labyrinth still. A 
minute more, hod the carriages took a sudden turn from the hard high- 
road into a little weedy lame. The wheels ran noiseless on the damp ai]<i 
apoDgy ground. A lonely outlying cottage appeared, with its litter o 
nets and boats. A few yards &rther on, and the last morsel of firm eart* 
suddenly ended in a tiny creek and quay. One turn more to the end t 
the quay— and there, spreading its great sheet of water, far aud brigh: 
and smooth, on the right hand and the left — there, as pure in its spoilt^ 
blue, as still in its heavenly peacefulness as the summer sky above it, na* 
the first of the Norfolk Broods. 

The carriages stopped, the love-making broke off, and the venerab* 
Mrs. Pentecost, reoovering the use of her senses at a moment’s notio 
fixed her eyes sternly on Allan tlie instant she woke. 

I see in your face, Mr. Armadale,” said the old lady, sharply, 
you think 1 have been asleep.” 

The oonseiousness of gmlt acta differently on the two sexes. In nur 
ees o s out of ten, it is a much more manageable oonseiousness with ^ 
woman than with a man. ’AH the confusion, cm this cmcasion, was 
the man’s aide. While Allan reddened and looked embamssed, ^ 
quiek-witted Mias Miliuf instantly embraced the old lady with a bsnc 
it ittpoosm laughter. " He is quite incapable, dear Mia. Penteoaot,” 
the liule hypoerite, ** of anything ao ridiculoiia as thinking you have 
aalaspr 

^ AU I wish Mr. Annadale to knoer,^ ptmned the old ^ ^ 
pftftnns ol ihet my head giddy, X am dli%ed to ^ 

CkMi« tlw Mr. Anudd*. « m tUaf. 

foiag to al«]i ii sMilMr. WlamiiiavaMf * 

Tfca Baiwil nawiiil a ffwwd diwilj to tW cto ri age-daor witfc ** 
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green apectacles and his sickly smile in perfect working >order, and assisted 
his mother to get out. (‘‘Did you enjoy the drive, Sammy?” asked 
the old lady. “ Beautiful sceneiy, my dear, wasn’t it ? ”) Young Pedgift, 

whom the arrangements for exploring the Broads devolved, bustled 
about, giving his orders to the boatmen. Major Milroy, placid and 
patient, sat apart on an overturned punt, and privately looked at his 
watch. Was it past noon already ? More than an hour past. For the 
first time, for many a long year, the famous clock at home had struck 
in an empty workshop. Time had lifted his wonderful scythe, and the 
corporal and his men had relieved guard, with no master’s eye to watch 
their performances, with no master’s hand to encourage them to do 
their best. The major sighed as he put his watch back in his pocket. 

Tm afraid I’m too old for this sort of thing,” thought the good man, 
looking about him dreamily. “ I don’t find I enjoy it as much as I 
tliought 1 should. When are we going on the water, I wonder ? where’s 
Neelie ? ” 

Neelie — more properly Miss Milroy — was behind one of the carriages 
the promoter of the picnic. 'They were immersed in the interesting 
subject of their own Christian names, and Allan was as hear a point-blank 
proposal of marriage, as it is well possible for a thoughtless young gentle- 
Tuan of two-and-twenty to be. 

“ Tell me the truth,” said Miss Milroy, witll her eyes modestly riveted 
on the ground, “ when you first knew what my name was, you didn’t like 
it, did you ? ” 

“I like eveiy thing that belongs to you,” rejoined Allan, vigorously 
‘‘I think Eleanor is a beautiful name ; and yet, I don’t know why, I think 
tbe major made an improvement when he changed it to Neelie.” 

“ 1 can tell you why, Mr. Armadale,” said the major’s daughter, with 
peat gravity. “ There are some unfortunate people in this world, whose 
names are — how can I express it 7 — ^whose names are, Misfits. Mine is 
a Misfit. 1 don’t blame my parents, for of course it was impossible to 
know when 1 was a baby how 1 should grow up. But as things are, I 
^ my name don’t fit each other. When you hear a young lady called 
hieanor, you think of a tall, beautiful, interesting creature directly — the very 
o pposite of me / With my personal appearance Eleanor sounds ridiculous 
--snd Neelie, at you youraelf remarked^ is just the thing. No ! no f 
‘^'t say any more— I’m tired of the subject ; Fve got another name in 
m j head, if we must wpeak of names, which is much better worth taOring 
•bout than mine.” 

61ie mole a glance at her companion which said plainly enough, '^The 
'^Miayonii.” Allan advanced a step nearer to her, and lowired his vdos 
'vithout the slightest neoessi^,) to a mysterious whisper. Mim Milr^ 
‘i>Mint^iestiiiMdlierinvestiiaticnoft^ fihe loalmdMlItisftli 

^ entsuevdiiiary initfrest that a geoiqgtet have aiiapMelhiiror 

IsrtirtMm widi the fuper6eial strata. 
**WlmiiiafBeam^tiiiiddiv adted AUan. 
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BCiw Milioj addrcbued her answer, in the hm oS a reauak, to the 
auperficial strata — and let then)^ do what they Hked with it, i& their 
capacity of conductors of sound, If 1 had l^en a man,” she said, 1 
shoidd BO like to hare been called Allan I ” 

She felt his eyes on her as she 4^ke, and, turning her head aside 
became absorbed in the graining of the panel at the back of the carriage. 

How beautiful it is 1 ” she exclaimed with a sudden outburst of interest 
in the vast subject of varnish. I wonder Imw they do it ? ” 

Man persists, and woman yields. Allan declined to shift the ground 
from love-making to coach-making. Miss Milroy dropped the subject. 

« Call me by my name, if you really like it,” he whispered persuasivel} . 
“ Call me ‘ Allan,’ for once — ^just to try.” 

She hesitated with a heightened colour and a charming smile, and 
shook her head. I couldn’t just yet,” she answered softly. 

May 1 call you Neelie ? Is it too soon ? ” 

She looked at him again, with a sudden disturbance about the bosom 
of her dress, and a sudden flash of tenderness in her dark grey eyes. 

You know best,” she said faintly, in a whisper. 

The inevitable answer was on the tip of Allan’s tongue. At the very 
instant, however, when he opened his lips, the abhorrent high tenor of 
Pedgift Junior, shouting for ** Mr. Armadale,” rang cheerfully through the 
quiet air. At the same mdment, from the other side of the carriage, the 
lurid spectacles of the Beverend Samuel showed themselves officiously ou 
the search ; and the voice of the Reverend Samuel’s mother (who had, 
with great dexterity, put the two ideaa of the presence of water and a 
ottddeD movement maoDg the company together) inquired distractedly 
if anybody was drowned? Sentiment flies and Love shudders at all 
demonstrations of the noii^ kind. Allan said, Damn it,” and rejoined 
young Pedgifb. Mias Milroy sighed, and took refuge with her father. 

I’ve done it, Mr. Armadale ! ” cried young Pedgift, greeting his 
patron gaily. We can all go on the water together ; I’ve got the biggest 
boat on the Broads. The little sloflh,” he added, in a lower tone, ss he 
led the way to the quay steps, ** besides being tiokliah and easily upset, 
won’t hold more than two, with the boatman ; and the major told me he 
ahould feel it his duty to go with his daughter, if we ail separated w 
diflhrent boala. 1 thought that would hardly do, air,” pomuad Pedgifb 
Junior, with a respectfully sly emphasis on the words. ^ And, besides, if 
wa had pot the old lady into a skif', with her weigilit (sixteen atone if the's 
a pound), we might have had her upside down in the water half her tiiat» 
whieb would have occa siona d dalay, and thrown wW you call a damp 


on the proneedingi. Here’e the boat, Mr. Armadale. Wbat do 
think of it?” 

pm boat addbd one immM 
msDOttod at the Bronda* ll liii laflliinn kaa 
psmdaig italaal deotining years etiJIm anuMAh fraah ^ 
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fbr the xm of fbwLera in winter seasoD, had beeor iMdlt amiddiipfi^ and 
^ mast and sail adapted for inknid navigation had been fitted forward 
There was room enough and to spare for the guests, the danner, and the 
.•three men in charge. Allan clapped his faithftil Henteauakt apprewingljr 
on the shoulder; and even Mrs. Pentecost, when the whole party^ were 
comfortably established on board, took a comparatively cheerful view of 
the prospects of the picnic. If anything happens,** said the old lady, 
addressing the company generally, there’s one comfort for ail of us. My 
son can swim.** 

The boat floated out from tbe creek into the ]^cid waters of the 
Broad; and the fliU beauty of the scene opened on the view. 

On the northward and westward, as the boat reached tihe middle of 
the lake, the shore lay clear and low in the sunshine, fringed darkly at 
c^Ttain points by rows of dwarf trees ; and dotted here and there, in the 
opener spaces, with windmills and reed-thatched cottages of puddled mud. 
Southward, the great sheet of water narrowed gradually to a little group 
of close-nesding islands which closed the prospect ; while to the east a long, 
gently undulating line of reeds followed the windings of the Broad, and 
simt out all view of the watery wastes beyond. So clear and so light was 
the 8ummer-air, that the one cloud in tbe eastern quarter of the heaven was 
the smoke cloud left by a passing steamer three miles distant and more on 
the invisible sea. When the voices of tlie plhasure-pariy were still, not 
a sound rose far or near but the faint ripple at the bowsi, as the men, with 
slow deliberate strokes of their long poles, pressed the boat forward soflly 
over the shallow water. The world and the world's turmoil seemed left 
behind fbr ever on the land ; the silence was the silence of enohaatment— 
the delicious interflow of the soft puri^ of the sky and the bright tran- 
quillity of the lake. 

Established in perfect comfort in the boat — ike major and his daughter 
on one ^e, the curate and his mother on the other, and Allan and young 
^edgift between the two— the water party floated smoothly toward the 
bttlenest of islands at tbe end of the Broad. Miss Milroy wasinraptiires; 
Allan was delighted ; and the major for once forgot bis dodc. Eveiy 
^e fdt pleaaarably, iu their different ways, the quiet and beauty of the 
Mrs. Pentecost, in her way, felt it like a clairvqyaiite-^with 
closed ejcB. 

“Look behiml you, Mr. Armadale,” wbispeied young Pedgifl. HI 
Amk the pexaon’s beginning tb enjoy himself.*’ 

An mmunted bridcnesa--porte&toii8 apparendy of ooming sfe te h* ^ 
^ etttam^ at that moment enliven the curate's mannnr. He jaihiAhia 
* iMad foam side to side Uhe a bird ; he deased his thtoslv and elaspid Us 
sod looked with a gentle interest at the oompenjr* Oelti^ ime 
seemed, in the am of this enodlent pstsoo, to b# a l wrmhtgiy lilm 
UId tho pnlpitL * 

'*AvenUliiios0inhoriseBqiiilB^,’’«^ 

^ mtfy wMh hUftem ooolrilratian to dm in the dhqNi H tt 
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remarki ^'the Christian mind — led, so to speak, from one extieme to 
another — ^is forcibly recalled to^the unstable nature of all earthly enjoj. 
menta. How, if this calm should not last ? How, if the winds rose anj 
the waters became agitated ? *’ 

^'You needn't alarm yourself about that, sir," said young Pedgift;' 

June's the fine season here— and you can swim.” 

Mrs. Pentecost (mesmerically a£fected in all probability by the near 
neighbourhood of her son) opened her eyes suddenly, and ariced with her 
customary eagerness, What does my boy say ? ” 

The Reverend Samuel repeated his words in the key that suited his 
mother's infirmity. The old lady nodded in high approval, and pursued 
her son's train of thought through the medium of a quotation. 

‘^Ah!” sighed Mrs. Pentecost, with infinite relish, ‘‘He rides the 
whirlwind, Sammy, and directs the storm ! *' 

“ Noble words I '' said the Reverend Samuel. “ Noble and consoling 
words ! '* 

“ I say,” whispered Allan, “ if he goes on much longer in that way, 
what's to be done ? '' 

“ I told you, papa, it was a risk to ask them,'' added Miss Milroj, in 
another whisper. 

“ My dear ! ” remonstrated the major. “ We knew nobody else in 
die neighbourhood ; and as Mr. Armadale kindly suggested our bringing 
our friends, what could we do ? *' 

“ We can't upset the boat,” remarked young Pedgiit, with sardonic 
gravity. “ It's a lifeboat, unfortunately. May I venture to 8ugge^t 
putting something into the reverend gentleman's mouth, Mr. Armadale ? 
It^ close on three o'clock. What do you say to ringing the dinner- 
bell, sir?” 

Never was the right man more entirely in the right place than Pedgifi 
Junior at the picnia In ten minutes more the boat was brought to a 
standstill among the reeds ; the Thorpe- Ambrose hampers were unpacked 
on the roof of the cabin ; and the current of the curate's eloquence was 
checked for the day. 

How ineitiinably important in its moral results— and therefore how 
praiseworthy in itself — ^is the act of eating and drinking ! The sods! 
virtues centre in the atonueh. A man who is not a better busbsod, 
fiUbmr, and brother, after dinner than before, is, digestively i^>eaking, an 
incurably viokHis man. * What hidden charms of character discloiie theD- 
selves, vriiat deormant amisbilitiee awaken when onr common bninanitf 
gaChers together to pour out the gairtric juice ! At the opaning of tbs 
hanqpari tnm norpa-Ambroaa, swe et Sociabiliqr (oftpring cf the hqipj « 
union of Giviliaalioii and Ilia. Giqyper) exhaled amoi^ the boadof 
parQr, and asallii| in ene ftiepdiy ftumn the diacordent elem e nts of which 

that parqr h gi J t Mt t rt a been oonspoo e d. Now did the Beverend Sasmel 

rsnlnonil, tiI^ tight had hilharto been hiddan under a banbaltf 
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Pedgift Junior shine brighter than ever he had shone yet, in gems of 
caustic humour and exquisite fertilities of resource. Now did the squire, and 
the squire's charming guest, prove the triple connection between Cham- 
pagne that sparkles, Love that grows bolder, and Eyes whose vocabulary 
is without the word No. Now did cheerful old times come back to the 
major's memoiy, and cheerful old stories not told for years find their way 
to the major's lips. And now did Mrs. Pentecost, coming out wakefully 
in the whole force of her estimable maternal character, seize on a snpple- 
nientary fork, and ply that useful instrument incessantly between the 
choicest morsels in the whole round of dishes, and the few vacant places 
left available on the Reverend Samuel's plate. “ Don’t laugh at my son,” 
(Tied the old lady, observing the merriment which her proceedings pro- 
duced among the company. “ It's my fault, poor dear — /make him eat 1" 
And there are men in this world who, seeing virtues such as these deve- 
loped at the table, as they are developed nowhere else, can, nevertheless, 
rank the glorious privilege of dining widi the smallest of the diurnal 
personal worries which necessity imposes on mankind — with buttoning 
\our waistcoat, for example, or lacing your stays ! Trust no such monster 
M this with your tender secrets, your loveS and hatreds, your hopes and 
fears. His heart is uncorrected by his stomach, and the social virtues are 
not in him. 

The last mellow hours of the day and the first cool breezes of the long 
summer evening had met, before the dishes were all laid waste, and the 
lK)ttlc8 as empty as bottles should be. This point in the proceedings 
attained, the picnic party looked lazily at Pedgift Junior to know what 
to be done next. That inexhaustible functionary was equal as ever 
to all the i^fdls on him. He had a new amusement ready before the 
Muickest of the company could so much as ask him what that amusement 
was to be. 

Fond of music on the water, Miss Milroy 7 ” he asked in his airiest 
^d pleasantest manner. 

Min Milroy adored music, both on the wider and the land<— alwa 3 rs 
excepting the one case when she was practising the art herself on the 
P**no St home. 

“ We’ll get out of the reeds first,” said young Pedgift. He gave bis 
Olden to the boatmen— dived briskly into the little cabin - 4 i nd reappeared 
^ith a ooBoertina in his h a i >d^ Neat, Miss MUrc^i isn’t it ? ” he observed, 

povDtiiig to his inlaid on the instmment in*iDother-of-ptsui. ^ My 

Augustus, like my fiither’a. Some of my friends knook off the ‘A/ 
^ oaQ me* Gustos Jimior.’ A amaU joke goes a k>ng way atnong frrh^ 
Mr. ArMadale? 1 sliig a Uttle, to my own aoe omp anfa ne nt, 
and gentlemen ; and, if qnile agreeable, I sbaU be pnmd and happy 
^ do my bem.” 

“ Stop t ” eried Mia. Pentecost I doat on mnate.” 

WiOi lids frmdddble annoanosmeiit, the oU lady 

Am never parted nifte or dsy, and task 
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car-tnuapet of, the old-fashioned kind — something between a key bugle 
and a French horn. I don't oare to use the thing generally ” explained 
Mrs. Pentecost^ because I’m afraid of it’s making me deafer than ev^r. 
But 1 can’t and won’t miss the music. 1 doat on music. If you’ll hold 
the other end, Sammy, PU stick it in my ear. Neelie, my dear, tell him 
to begin.” 

Young Pedgifib was troubled with no nervous hesitation : he began at 
once — not with songs of the light and modern kind, such as might ha^e 
been expected from an amateur of his age and character — ^but with decla- 
matory and patriotic bursts of poetry, set to the bold and blatant muaic 
which the people of England loved dearly at the earlier part of the present 
century, and which, whenever they can get it, they love dearly still. 

The Death of Marmion,” “ The Battle of the Baltic,” “ The Bay of 
Biscay,” Nelson,” under various vocal aspects, as exhibited by the late 
Braham— these were the songs in which the roaring concertina and strident 
tenor of Gustus Junior exulted together. Tell me when you’re tired, 
ladies and gentlemen,” said the minstrel solicitor. There’s no conceit 
about me. Will you have a little sentiment by vfslj of variety ? Shall 
1 wind up with The Mistletoe Bough,” and “ Poor Mary Ai^ ? ” 
liaving favoured his audience with those two cheerful melodies, yoiinj^ 
Pedgift respectfully requested the rest of the company to follow his vocal 
example in turn ; offering, in every case, to play ** a running accom- 
paniment ” imp^romptu, if the singer would only be so obliging as to favour 
liim with the key-note. 

Go on, somebody ! ” cried Mrs. Pentecost eagerly. I tell you again, 
I doat on music. We haven’t had half enough yet, have we, Sammy ? '* 
The Reverend Samuel made no reply. The unhappy man, had reason:! 
of hts own — not exactly in his bosom, but a little lower — for xemaininir 
silent, in the midst of the general hilarity and the general applause. Ala'^ 
for humanity ! Even maternal love is alloyed with mortal fidlibilitr. 
Owing much already to his excellent mother, the Reverend Bamuel vrob 
now additionally indebted to her for a smart indigestion. 

Nobody, however, noticed as yet the signs and tokens of internal 
revolution in the curate’s face. Everybody was occupied in entteatin^ 
oeerybody else to ting. Mias MUroy appealed to the founder of the fea5: 
** Do dbg something, Mr. Apmadale,” she said ; I ahoold so like t<> 
hear you ! ” 

you oetoe begin»'*eir,’* added the cheerful Pedgift, <*you’ll find 
get uneoouiioiily eeiy ae you go on. Mueio ie a ecienoa wfakli requires te 
he taken by the throat at eiaisuig.” 

** WIA all my heart,” mid Alton, in his gooddnteonred way. ^ 1 
know lots of tniias^ but the mom of it Ie the words enpe me. I wtmder 
If I can femember one oCXICtpre’a Mdodies ? My poor mother tmd to bs 
fand of teaching me Mmtleik Wabwiiie whan I wean bay*** 

«What»anlodiMf” iihaA Mp. Fmmm*. "Mnora^f JOmi 1 
Inwr Tmi Ifcora bf km*.* 
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P^aps, m that caae, you will be good enough to help me, ma’am, 
if my memory breaks down,” rejoined Allan. ‘‘I’ll take the eaaiest 
melody in the whole collection, if you’ll allow me. Everybody knows it — 
< Eveleen’s Bower.’ ” 

“ I’m familiar, in a general sort of way, with the natiomd melodies 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland,” said Pedgifl Junior. “ I’ll accom- 
pany you, sir, with the greatest pleasure. This is the sort of thing, 
I think.” He seated himself cross-legged on the roof of the cabin, and 
bnrst into a complicated musical improvisation, wonderful to hear-— a 
mixture of instrumental flourishes and groans ; a jig corrected by a 
dirge, and a dirge enlivened by a jig. “ That’s the sort of thing,” 
said young Pedgift, with his smile of supreme confidence. “ Fire 
away, sir 1 ” 

Mrs. Pentecost elevated her trumpet, and Allan elevated his voice* 

“ Oh, weep for the hour when to Eveleen’s Bower He stopped ; 

the accompaniment stopped ; the audience waited. “ It’s a most extra- 
ordmary thing,” said Allan ; “ I thought 1 had the next line on the 
tip of in^ tongue, and it seems to have escaped me. I’ll begin 
again, if you have no objection. ‘ Oh, weep for the hour when to 
Eveleen’s Bower ’ 

“ ‘ The lord of the valley with false vows came,’ ” said Mrs. Pentecost. 

“ Thank you, ma’am,” said Allan. “ Now I shall get on smoothly* 
* Oh, weep for the hour when to Eveleen’s Bower, the lord of the valley 
with false vows came. The moon was shining bright ” 

“ No ! ” said Mrs. Pentecost. 

** 1 your pardon, ma’am,” remonstrated Allan. “ ‘ The moon was 
diining bright *" - ■ ” 

The moon wasn’t doing anything of the kind,” said Mrs. Pentecost. 

Pedgift Junior, foreseeing a dispute, persevered sotto voce with the 
^^^companiment, in the interests of harmony. 

“ Moore’s own words, ma’am,” said Allan, “ in my mother’s copy of 
the Melodies.” 

“ Tour mother’s copy was wrong,” retorted Mrs. Pentecost. “ Didn’t 
1 tdi you just now that 1 knew Tom Moore by heart ? ” 

Pedgift Junior’s peace-making Gonoertma still flourished and groaned^ 
in the minor key. 

Well, what did the moon do? asked Allan, in despair* 

** What the moon mtgkt to hare done, sir, or Tom Moore wraMn’t 
^ wriMea k r^«d Mn. Penteeort. «• « Tb* nooa Jiid hw ligiit 
til* bMvao that iii|^ and wept behind her cloade o'er the auddn’e 
^<‘■>•1'' I iriA that joaag man would leare off plqri^** a dded Ifaiw 
TtBtiag her riwng irritatioii ca Gnatna Inaior. **rv« lai 
of him ' ho tieklea mj earn.’* 

ma'am,'' and OwnaUnWayPedgiA. 

I or amaia m tba can.* 

fWlaaen tobadkiftme into a amt rf niMt," wntn# 

* 
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Milroy, placidly. Wouldn’t it be better if Mr. Armadale vent on with 
hia aong ? ” 

« Do go on, Mr. Armadale I ^ added the major’s daughter. Do go 
on, Mr. Pedgift ! ” 

One of them doesn’t know the words, and the other doesn’t know 
the music,” said Mrs. Pentecost. Let them go on, if they can I 

“ Sorry to disappoint you, ma’am,” said Pedgift Junior ; “ I’m ready to 
go on, myself, to any extent. Now, Mr. Aimadale ! ” 

Allan opened his lips to take up the unfinished melody where he liad 
last left it. Before he could utter a note, the curate suddenly rose, with a 
ghastly face, and a hand pressed convulsively over the middle region ol 
his waistcoat. 

“ What’s the matter ? ” cried the whole boating party in chorus. 

“ I am exceedingly imwell,” said the Reverend Samuel Pentecost. 

The boat was instantly in a state of confusion. Eveleen’s Bower’’ 
expired on Allan’s lips, and even the irrepressible concertina of Pedgift 
was silenced at last. The alarm proved to be quite needless. Mrs. Pente- 
cost’s son possessed a mother, and that mother had a bag. In twe 
seconds, the art of medicine occupied the place left vacant in the attention 
of the company by the art of music. 

*‘Rub it gently, Sammy,” said Mrs. Pentecost ‘‘I’ll get out the 
bottles and give you a dose. It’s his poor stomach, major. Hold ni} 
trumpet, somebody — and stop the boat. You take that bottle, Neelie, my 
dear ; and you take this one, Mr. Armadale ; and give them to me as 1 
want them. Ah, poor dear, I know what’s the matter with him ! Want 
of power Asre, major— cold, acid, and flabby. Ginger to warm him ; sodu 
to correct him ; salvolatile to hold him up. There, Sammy I drink it 
before it settles — ^ond then go and lie down, roy dear, in that dog-kennel 
of a place they call the cabin. No more music ! ” added Mrs. Pentecost, 
shaking her forefinger at the proprietor of the concertina — unless it’s s 
hymn, and that 1 don’t object to.” 

Nobody appearing to be in a fit frame of mind for singing a hymn^ 
the aU-aooompUshed Pedgift drew upon his stores of local knowledge, aD<i 
produced a new idea. The course of the boat was immediately chsiiged 
under his direction. In a few minutes more, the oompeny found them- 
selves in a little island-ereek« with a lonely cottage at the far end of h. 
and a perfect finest of reeds closing the view all round them. 

What do you say, ladies and gentlemen, to stqiping on shore sixi 
seeing wbel a md-outter’s ooitsge iooka like 7 ” auggested young Pedgifi- 

^ We yeS| to be eore,” answered Allan. ^ I think our spiri^ 
have been a little dedied by Mr. Psnteoost’s illness end Mrs. Psnteeosi'* 

A diai«e of diis eeit » 

the rmj thing we want to eel us all going again.” 

a* «aa jroanv hMM llilraj Mit «r ilM bwk 

OMijor IbUanmd. Mn. PattlNoM «t iwaMiUi w tlw SovSn 8fh^ 
IMT «i bw kMMi«ainll« 0Mid •‘Sunv " Smi 
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«<We must keep the fun going, sir,” said Allan, as he helped the 
xnajor over the side of the boat. “ We haven’t half done yet with the 
enjoyment of the day.” 

His voice seconded his hearty belief in his own prediction to such 
good purpose, that even Mrs. Pentecost heard him, and ominously shook 
her head. 

Ah ! ” sighed the curate’s mother. If you were as old as 1 am, 
young gentleman, you wouldn’t feel quite so sure of the enjoyment of 
the day ! ” 

So, in rebuke of the rashness of youth, spoke the caution of age. The 
negative view is notoriously the safe view, all the world over — and 
the Pentecost philosophy is, as a necessary consequence, generally in 
the right. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Pate or Chance? 

It was close on six o’clock wlien Allan and his friends left the boat ; and 
the evening influence was creeping already, in its mystery and its stillness, 
over the watery solitude of the Broads. ^ 

The shore in these wild regions was not like the shore elsewhere. 
Firm as it looked, the garden>ground in front of the reed-cutter’s cottage 
Was floating ground, that rose and fell and oozed into puddles under the 
pressure of the foot. The boatmen who guided tlie visitors warned them 
to keep the path, and pointed through gaps in the reeds and pollards to 
grassy places, on which strangers would have walked confldentJy, where 
the crust of earth was not strong enough to bear the weight of a child 
over the unfathomed depths of slune and water beneath. The sohtary 
cottage, built of planks pitched black, stood on ground that had been 
steadied and strengthened by resting it on piles. A little wooden tower 
at one end of ^e roof, and served as a look-out post in the fowling 
Mson. From this elevation the eye ranged far and wide oyer a wilder- 
Ms of winding water and lonesome marsh. If the recd-ctttter had lost 
hit boat, he would have been as completely isolated from all oottununicaf 
(ion with town or village, as if his place of abode had been a light-vessel 
mstead of a cottage. Neither he nor bis family complained of tlieir 
•olitodtt, or looked in any way the rougher or the worse Jbr it. Uis 
^*(ie reeeived the Tisitors « hospitebly, in a snug little room, with a 
raftered ceiling, and windows which looked like windows in a caihin on 
iauud dbip. Uis wile’s father told storiee of the fiunons days when tte 
"Mgglere up ftom the sea at night, rowing throogh the ne tw or k 
^ nvem with muffled cm till they gsLed the lonely Broadei and wmk 
w/bh cosha in the water, te from the cce^guaid’e seaolu Hie wSA 
Bttlt ehBdiisi p%ed ffl hide ami cmk with tim viaUoti; aiffl Ibi vieltwii 
in aad ool ef the cobege, ^ ^ mmgA of 
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&nn tetii on wMch it stood, Barpiised and delighted by 4lie novdty of 
all they saw. The one person** i^rho noticed the advance of the eveidiig 
— ^the one person who thought of the dying time and the statioiui^v 
Pentecosts in the boat — ^was young Pedgift. That experienced pQot 6f 
the Broads looked askance at his watch, and drew Allan aside at the* 
first opportunity. 

“ I don’t wish to hurry you, Mr. Armadale,” said Pedgift Junior ; 
but the time is getting on, and there’s a lady in the case.” 

“ A lady ? ” repeated Allan. 

“ Yes, sir,” rejoined young Pedgift. A lady from London ; con- 
nected (if you’ll allow me to jog your memory) with a pony-chaise and 
white harness.” 

“ Good heavens, the governess 1 ” cried Allan ; why, we havefoigotten 
all about her ! ” 

“ Don’t be alarmed, sir ; there’s plenty of time, if we only get into 
the boat again. This is how it stands, Mr. Armadale. We settled, if you 
remember, to have the gipsy tea-making at the next ‘ Broad * to this— 
Ilurle Mere?” 

Certainly,” said Allan. ** Horle Mere is the place where my friend 
Midwinter has promised to come and meet us.” 

‘‘ Hurle Mere is where the governess will be, sir, if your coachman 
follows my directions,” pursued young Pedgift. We have got nearly an 
hour’s punting to do, along the twists and turns of the narrow waters 
(which they call The Sounds here) between this and Hurle Mere ; and 
according to my calculations we must get on board again in five minutes, 
if we are to be in time to meet the goveraess and to meet your friend.” 

“ We mustn’t miss my friend, on any account,” said Allai) ; “ or the 
gotemess eitlier, of course. I'll tell the major.” 

Major Milroy was at that moment preparing to mount the wooden 
watch-tower of the cottage to see Uie Tiew. The ever useful Pedgift 
volunteered to go up with him, and rattle off all the necessaij local exjda- 
natioiis in half the time which ike reed-cutter would occupy in desQrihtng 
hk own neighbourhood to a stranger. 

Allan TWained standing in front of the cottage, more quiet and BKsrr 
thongbtftii than usual. His interview with young Pedgift had broughi 
his abaeiit friend to his memory fbr the first time sinoe die pienk p«ty 
had started. He was aurprieed that Midwinter, so mudi in fak tbo^hn 
on all other oocaaione, dmuld have been ao long out of hk thonghta now* 
Something troulUed him,like a amiae of adf-reproaob, as his mind reverted 
to die frkidiftil friend at home, toiling hard over the Reward’s books, ia 
inleMto and fcr hk mfre. ^Oear old ftOow,” dioug^ Allan, " 1 shall to 
ao 1 ^ to eee him at die Here; the dqrk pkamnre wont he ooaqdeto till 
hejoiaaiiif* 

I be ri^ or wioaf, Mr, AimnMe^ ff I gnwisd dtot 
weaodiiifrdliiyefnadbo^ adkednveioiietMj bdUadUau 
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foot mmiiiidftdof ^ certain tender interview whick had taken place Mijuid 
a carriap*) ^ nodoed her admirer standing thou^tfoU j by himself, and 
detennined od. giving him another opportunity, while her Either and 
young Pedgift were at the top of the watch-tower. 

You know everything,*’ aaid Allan smiling. I time thinking of 

gomebody.” 

Miss Milroy stole a glance at him — a glance of gentle encouragement. 
There could but one human creature in Mr. Armadale’s mind after 
>\hat had passed between them that morning ! It would be only an act 
oi' mercy to take him back again at once to tlie interrupted conversation of 
a few hours since on the subject of names. 

“ I have been thinking of somebody too,” she said, half inviting, half 
repelling the coming avowal. if I tell you the first letter of my Some- 
body's name, will you tell me the first letter of yours ? ” 

1 will tell you anything you like,” rejoined Allan with the utmost 
enthusiasm. 

She still shrank ooquettishly from the very subject that she wanted to 
approach. *^Tell me your letter first,” she said in low tones, looking 
away from him. 

Allan laughed. “ M,” he said, is my first letter.” 

She started a little. Stiunge that he should be thinking, of her by h^r 
siimame instead of her Christian name — but it mattered little as long as he 
ttm tbinkisg of her. 

^ What is your letter 7 ” asked Allan. 

She blu^ed and smiled. A — ^if you will have it 1 ” she answered 
in a reluctant little whisper. She stole another look at him, and luzuri- 
oosly protracted her enjoyment of the coming avowal once more. ** How 
Qumy syllables is the name in?” she asked, drawing patterns shyly 
on the ground with the end of her parasol. 

No man with the slightest knowledge of the sex would have been rash 
in Allan's position, to tell her the truth. Allan, who knetir 
nothing whatever of women’s natures, and who told the truth right and 
k*ft in all mortal emergencies, answered as if he had been under examine* 
lum in a court of justice. 

^ it’s a name in three syliables,** he said* 

Miss ICilroj’s downcast eyes flashed up at him like 
** Three I ** she repeated in the blankest astoniahment. ^ 

Allan waa too mveteraldy straightibrwafd to take the wannng crren 
^ I’ln not atrong at my speUuig, 1 know,” he aaid, with hia 
lan^ ^^But I don’t Pm wrong in calling Midwinisr a 
in ttm nyllabltt. I waa thinkiDg of my ftkod— but new nriad 
me wix> A me who you were thtnking oft^ 

or iho fiiat letter of llm a^ihabct, Mr. Annad^ 

fle Mkui you of nodimg iD^ 

ihni maBdiaiiaf fiiswer ihe nnjot^ 

U I7 iimdf to the boat. 
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^ AUm stood Jellified wUlx amaitement If Milroy bad actiu 
fawed liift ears (and there is no denjing that she had privately Id 
deyoti her hand to that purpose) he could haidlj have felt ^ 
bewildered than he felt now. What on earth have I done?” he 
himself helplessly, as the major and young Pedgift joined biw, and the 
three w&Iked down together to the waterside. wonder what abe'U say 
to me next 1 ” 

She said absolntely nothing — she never so much as looked at AUaa 
when he took his place in the boat. There she sat, with her eyes and 
her complexion both much brighter than usual, taking the deepest interest 
in the curate's progress towards recovery ; in die state of Mrs. Pentecost's 
spirits ; in Pedgift Junior (for whom she ostentatiously made room enough 
to let him sit beside her) ; in the scenery and the reed-cutter's cottage; 
in everybody and everything but Allan — whom she would have married 
with the greatest pleasure five minutes since. “ I'll never forgive him,” 
thought the major's daughter. To be thinking of that ill-bred wretch 
when 1 was thinking of him — and to make me all but confess it before I 
found him out I Thank heaven Mr. Pedgifl is in the boat ! " 

In this frame of mind Miss Ncelie applied herself forthwith to the 
fascination of Pedgiil and the discomfiture of Allan. Oh, Mr. Pedgifr, 
how extremely clever and kind of you to think of showing us that sweet 
cottage ! Lonely, Mr. Armadale ? 1 don’t think it's lonely at all ; 1 
should like of all things to live there. What would this picnic have been 
without you, Mr. Pedgiil; you can't think how 1 have enjoyed it since 
we got into the boat. Cool, Mr. Armadale? What can you possibly 
mean by saying it's cool ; it's the warmest evening we've had this summer. 
xVnd the music, Mr. Pedgiil ; how nice it was of you to bring your con* 
oertina I 1 wonder if I could accompany you on the piano V 1 should 
so like to try. Oh, yes, Mr. Armadale, no doubt you meant to do some- 
thing musical too, and I daresay you sing very well when you know 
ahe words ; but, to tell you the truth, 1 always did, and always shall hate 
Moore's Melodies 1 " 

Thus, with merciless dexteritj of manipulation, did Mias Miln>y 
work that sharpest female weapon of ofienoe, the tongue— and thus abe 
would have used it for some time longer, if Allan had only shown the 
neoeasaiy jealousy, or if Pedgift had only afforded the neoessaiy encoongc- 
inent. But adverse fortune had decr^ that she should select far her 
viotima two men esauntieUy nnawailable under existing dreomstancea 
Allan waa too innocent of all knowledge of female aubiletiea and soaoip- 
tibiUtiee to undentand anything, except that the charming Neelia wm 
unreaeonably out of temper with him without the eh^teit oanae. Ihe 
waiy Pe4gifti as became one of the quiok-witted youth of die 
geneiatien, ao b m il ted to female induenoe, widi hb qre fixed immmUj 
owafel wr e rt e. Many a yonpg aum of fee pest 


ali the time on hia 
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ed a halfpenny. The daughtera of Eve afciU inherit thw wothw’i meiifca,'' 
commit their nlother’s faults. But the^ sons of Adam, in these latter 
days, are men who would have handed the fanjous apple back with^a bow,^ 
and a “ Thanks, no ", it might get me into a scrape.” When Allan — sur- 
prised and disappointed — moved away out of Miss Milroy’s reach to the 
forwai-d part of the boat, Pedgift Junior rose and followed him. “ You’re 
a very nice girl,” thought this shrewd and sensible young man ; but a 
client’s a client — and I am sorry to inform you, Miss, it won’t do,” He set 
himself at once to rouse Allan’s spirits by diverting his attention to a new 
Babject. There was to be a regatta that autumn on one of the Broads, and 
his client’s opinion as a yachtsman might be valuable to the committee. 

Something new 1 should think to you, sir, in a sailing-match on fresh 
water?” he said in his most ingratiatory manner. And Allan, instantly 
interested, answered, “ Quite new. Do tell me about it ! ” 

As for the rest of the party, at the other end of the boat, they were in 
a fair way to confirm Mrs. Pentecost’s doubts whether the hilarity of the 
picnic would last the day out. Poor Neelie’s natural feeling of irritation 
under the disappointment which Allan’s awkwardness had indicted on 
lirr, was now exasperated into silent and settled resentment by her own 
keen sense of humiliation and defeat. The major hud relapsed into his 
habitually dreamy, absent manner ; his mind was turning mono- 
tonously with the wheels of his clock. The curate still secluded his 
indigestion from public view in the innermost recesses of the cabin ; and 
the curate’s mother, with a second dose ready at a moment’s notice, 
sat on guard at the door. Women of Mrs. Pentecost’s age and character 
generall}'’ enjoy their own bad spirits. “ This,” sighed the old lady, 
wagging her head with a smile of sour satisfaction, is what you call a 
day’s pleasure, is it ? Ah, what fools we all were to leave our comfort- 
able homes ! ” 

Meanwhile, the boat floated smoothly along the windings of the watery 
labyrinth which lay between the two Broads. The view on either side 
was now limited to nothing but interminable rows of reeds. Not a sound 
was heard, far or near ; not so much as a glimpse of cultivated or inhabited 
land appeared anywhere. A trifle dreary hereabouts, Mr. Armadale,” 
^id the ever-che^ul Pedgift. ** But we are just out Of it now. Look 
•bead, sir 1 Here wc are at Hurle Mere.” 

The reeds opened back on the right hand and the left, and the boat 
glided suddenly into the wide circle of a pool. Round the nearer half of 
^he circle, the eternal reeds still fnnged the margin of the water. Bound 
^be fiirther hali^ the land appeared again-— here, rolling back fkom the pool in 
^••olate eand-hills ; there, rising above it in a Bweep of giasigr ebore. At 
^ point, the ground was occupied by a plantation ; and, at aaoliier, 

^ outhidldiiiga of a lonely old red-brick house, with a atrip of by-road 
that darted the garden-wail, and ended at the pooL The an waa 
^bkbig in the ekar heaven, and the water, where the en’a lefleolioii fidM 
^ wrae beguming to look blaek and cold. The eolitiida that had 

VOL. XI.— xa ee. 8* 
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been soothing, the silence that had felt like an enchantment on the other 
Broad, in the day’s vigorous prime, was a solhbude that saddened here->a 
^ silence that struck cold, [n the stillness and mekmoholy of the dny'i, 
decline. 

The course of the boat was directed across the Mere to a creek in tlie' 
grassy shore. One or two of the little flat-bottomed punts peculiar to tlu- 
Broads lay in the creek ; and the reed-cutters to whom the punts belonged, 
surprised at the appearance of strangers, came out, stariug silently, from 
behind an angle of the old garden-wall. Not another sign of life 
visible anywhere. No pony-chaise had been seen by the reed-cutters; nu 
stranger, either man or woman, had approached the shores of Hurle Merc 
that day. 

Young Pedgift took another look at his watch, and addressed himaeli 
to Miss Milroy. You may, or may not, see the governess when you gi . 
back to Therpe*-Ainbrose,” he said ; but, as the time stands now, yo . 
won’t sea her here. You know best, Mr. Armadale,” he added, turniiL- 
to Allan, whether your friend is to be depended on to keep his appoint- 
ment? ^ 

I am cevtain he is k) be depended on,” replied Allan, looking aboui 
him ia unoonoealed disappointment at Midwinter's absence. 

‘‘ V«y good,” pursued Pedgift Junior. “ If we light the fire for our 
gipsy tea-aiakixig on the open ground there, your friend may find us out, 
sir, by the aoioke. That's tlie Indian dodge for picking up a lost man o;. 
the prairie, Miss Milrcy—nend it’s pretty nearly wild enough (isn’t it ? j i » 
be a prairie here 1 ” 

There ate fontfi tomptatteus-^principally those of the smaller kiiul— 
.whidi it is not in the defensive capaoity of female human nature to re.sl^^ 
The temptation to direct the whole Atrce of her influence, os the one youu,' 
lady of the party, towards the instant overthrow of Allan’s arrangemeu' 
for .meeting his friend, was too much for the major's daughter. Sii 
turned cm tlie smiling Pedgift with a look which ought to have over- 
whelmed him. But who ever .ovierwhelmed a acUcitor 2 

dhink it’a the mostione^* dreary, hideous place 1 ever saw in luy 
life \ ” said Miss Neatie. If yoM insist on making tea here, Mr. Pedgtif* 
idoo*t maha any^for me. No I 1 duiil stop in the boat; and though 1 
absolutely dying with thirst, I shai Umch notbiag liU we get back 


to tlia oAter Broad 1 ” 

Xhe aiipir opened his Ups to sensonatrato To hiadsnghtei^'^ infiaiu* 
dalight, Mra l^fiiteeoto forafimto W heiiarohecoiddaa]^awoid,a^^ 
mJku Mumgriag the whole landward praBpaet,iaiid wnng notihino: in ih<* 
fhapa tof St weUela ap 9 where».asksd indynant^ wbethar fhajr wara ga^ 
,idlfliaway bask again to ehs |>laoe iwhero theyhadUktlwcscriagtoki 
>oif lim day. coffin ■toiitoiniag that thia wa%^sis tool, the 
I ; ami that, toora 4ha iiafeMsof ah^ 
aal h a yai 4w>*'*anitd ^laaadto Maria Mena withsnti 
b. idM. t» ShvT** 
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Ambrose, Mrs. Pentecost (speaking in Ijer son’s interests) instantly 
declared that no earthly power should induce her to be out on tfie water 
after dark. Call me a boat 1 ” cried the old lady, in great agitation.# 
“Wherever there’s water, there’s a night mist, and wherever there’s a 
night mist, firiy son Samuel catches cold. Don’t talk to me about your 
moonlight and your tea-making — ^you’re all mad ! Hi ! you two men 
there I ” cried Mrs. Pentecost, hailing the silent reed-cutters on shore.' 
“ Sixpence a-piece for you, if you’ll take me and my son back in your 
boat ! ” 

Before young Pedgift could interfere, Allan himself settled the 
difficulty this time, with perfect patience and good temper. 

“ I can’t think, Mrs. Pentecobt, of your going back in any boat but the 
boat you have come out in,” he said. “ There is not the least need (as 
\oii and Miss Milroy don’t like the place) for anybody to go on shore 
l.ere, but me. I must go on shore. My friend Midwinter never broke 
la*, promise to me yet ; and I can’t consent to leave Hurle Mere, as long 
as there is a chance of his keeping his appointment. But tliere’s not the 
ieast reason in the world why 1 should stand in the way on that account. 
You havo the major and Mr. Pedgift to take care of you ; and you can 
?t*t back to the carriages belbre dark, if you go at once. I will wait here, 
and give my Iriend half-an-houi* more — and then I can follow you in one 
tlie reed-cutters* boats.” 

** That’s the most sensible thing, Mr. Armadale, ‘you’ve said to-day,” 
rtinarked Mrs. Pentecost, seating herself again in a violent hurry. “ Tell 
taem to be quick ! ” cried the old lady, shaking her fist at the boatmen. 

“ Tell them to be quick ! ” 

Allan gave the necessiiry directions, and stepped on shore. The waiy 
Pedgift (sticking last to his client,) tried to follow. 

We can’t leave you here alone, sir,” he SiOid, protesting eagerly in a 
whisper. “ Let the major take care of the ladies, and let me keep you 
eorapany at the Mere.” 

“ No, no ! ” said Allan, pressing him back. “ They’re all in low 
**^jnriis on board. If you want to be of service to me, stop like a good 
lei low where you are, and do your best to keep the thing going.” 

He waved his band, and the men po^ed the boat off from the shore. 
1*he others all waved their hands in return except the major’s daughter. 


who sat apart from the pst, with her face hidden under her peraloL 
tears ^od thick in Neelie’s eyes. Her last angiy feeling agalnet 
Aiism died out, and her heart went back to him penite^y, the mofnent 
left the boat. How good he is to us all !” she thonght, ** and 
what a wretch 1 am ! ” She got up with every generous impidie in 
i^ttre urging her to make atonement to h i m . She got u^ tedUeili 
and looked after him with eager ^oi and doslied dhedk% 
^ he stood idone on the shore. ** Don’t be kmg, Mr. Armidafe I * dMi 
*^^mdoi^exmtedjirvg»dor what of the coeipny 
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The boat was already far out in the water, and with all Neelie'g 
resolutiqp, the words were spol^n in a faint little voice, which failed to 
reach Allan’s ears. The one sound he heard, as the boat gained tho 
opposite extremity of the Mere, and disappeared slowly among the reeds 
was the sound of the concertina. The indefatigable Pedgifl was keeping * 
things going — evidently under the auspices of Mrs. Pentecost — ^by per- 
forming a sacred melody. 

Left by himself, Allan lit a cigar, and took a turn backwards and 
forwards on the shore. She might have said a word to me at parting ! 
he thought. I’ve done everything for the best ; I’ve as good as told her 
how fond of her I am, and this is the way she treats me 1 ” He stopped, 
and stood looking absently at the sinking sun, and the &8t-darkening 
waters of the Mere. Some inscrutable influence in the scene forced its 
way stealthily into his mind, and diverted his thoughts from Miss Mi]ro\ 
to his absent friend. He started, and looked about him. 

The reed-cutters had gone back to their retreat behind the angle oi 
the wall, not a living creature was visible, not a sound rose anywhere along 
the dreary shore. Even Allan’s spirits began to get depressed. It was 
nearly an hour after the time when Midwinter had promised to be at 
Hurle Mere. He had himself arranged to walk to the pool (with a stable- 
boy from Tborpe-Ambrose, os his guide), by lanes and footpaths which 
shortened the distance by the road. The boy knew the countiy well, and 
Midwinter was habitually punctual at alh his appointments. Had any- 
thing gone wrong at Thorpe- Ambrose ? Had some accident happened on 
the way ? Determined to remain no longer doubting and idling by 
himself, Allan made up his mind to walk inland from tlie Mere, on the 
clianoe of meeting his friend. lie went round at once to the angle in the 
wall, and aaked one of the reed-cutters to show him the footpatli to 
Thorpe- Ambrose. 

The man led him away from the road, and pointed to a barely’ 
perceptible break in the outer trees of tlie plantation. After pausing for « 
one more useless look round him, Allan turned his back on the Mere, and 
made for the trees. 

Fot^a few paces, the path ran straight through the plantation. Thence, 
it took a sudden turn— and the vrater and the open oountiy became 
both loot to view. Allan ateadlly fbUowed the grassy track brfore him, 
seeing nothing and hearing nothing, until he ^me to another winding 
the path. Turning in the new direction, he nw dimly a human Bgvrr 
Bitting alone at the foot of one of the treea. Two steps neaitsr were 
enough to make the figure fiuniliar to . him. ** Midwinter ! ” he 
exdaimed, in astonishment. **This is not the phoe where 1 was to 
meet you ! What are you waiting ior here ? ** 

Midwinter roee, without answeriog. The evening dimness among the 
trees, whieh obeonied his ime, made has sUenoe dooU j perphaong. 

AUsn went on eegeriy ^oestioning him. ** Did you eome here hf 
youieeirf ^ he asked. ** I tboi^t the bc^ wia to gui^ you 7 ** 
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This time Midwinter answered. ‘‘ When we got as fiir as these trees,” 
he said, “ I sent the boy back. He told me I was close to the place, and 
^uldii*t miss it. 

What made you stop here, when he left you ? ” reiterated Allan. 
M Why didn’t you walk on ? ” 

“ Don’t despise me,” answered the other, ** I hadn’t the courage ! ” 

“ Not the courage ? ” repeated Allan. He paused a moment. “ Oh, 
1 know 1 ” he resumed, putting his hand gaily on Midwinter’s shoulder. 

You’re still shy of the Milroys. What nonsense, when I told you myself 
that your peace was made at the cottage I ” 

“ I wasn’t thinking, Allan, of your friends at the cottage. The truth 
is, I’m hardly myself to-day. I am ill and unnerved ; trifles startle me.” 
lie stopped, and shrunk away, under the anxious scrutiny of Allan’s eyes. 
“ If you mil have it,” he burst out abruptly, “ the horror of that night 
oil board the Wreck has got me again ; there’s a dreadful oppression on 
my head ; there’s a dreadful sinking at my heart — I am afraid of some- 
thing happening to us, if we don’t part before the day is out. 1 can’t 
break my promise to you ; for God’s sake, release me from it, and let me 
go back ? ” 

Remonstrance, to any one who knew Midwinter, was plainly useless at 
that moment. Allan humoured him. Come out of this dork airless 
place,” he said ; and we’ll talk about it. The water and the open sky 
are within a stone’s throw of us. I hate a wood in the evening — it even 
gives me the horrors. You have been working too hard over the steward’s 
books. Come and breathe freely in the blessed open air.” 

Midwinter stopped, considered for a moment, and suddenly sub- 
nutted. • 

** You’re right,” he said, and I’m wrong, as usual. I’m wasting time 
und distressing you to no purpose. What folly to ask you to let me go 
back ! Suppose you had said yes ? ” 

“Well?” asked Allan. 

“ Well,” repeated Midwinter, “ something would have happened at the 
^t step to stop me— that’s all. Come on.” 

They walk^ together in silence on the way to the Mere. « 

At ^e last turn in the path Allan’s cigar went out. While he stopped 
to light it again. Midwinter walked on before him, and was the first to 
in light of the open ground. 

Allan had just kindled the match, when, to his surprise, his firiend 
back to him round the turn in the path. There waa light enoogli 
to show objeets more dearly in this part of the plantation. The matoh, 
^ Midwinter fimed dropped cm the instant from Allan's hand . 

Good God 1 ” he cried, starting beck, «^yott look as you looked on 
WmA ! ” 

aidwiatar bald op bis hand for nknoe. He ^dee with hk wild ejen 
*^****d OB AUni'a foo^ with hie white lipa eloaa at AUan’a ear. 

*Voa naMnber how I louktd," he anaweied, in a whiaptr. **1)0 
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you remember what I aakl^ when you and the doctor were talking of th 
Dream 7 ” 

have forgotten the Dream,” said Allan. 

As he made that answer, Midwinter took his hand, and led him rourd . 
the last turn in the path. 

“ Do you remember it now ? ” he asked, and pointed to the Mere. 

The sun was sinking in the cloudless westward heaven. The walor> 
of the Mere lay beneath, tinged red by the dying light. The open cotmtiy 
stretched away, darkening drearily already on the right hand and the left 
And on the near margin of the pool, where all had been solitude before, 
there now stood, fronting the sunset, the figure of a Woman. 

The two Armadales stood together in silcVice, and looked at the lonel*’ 
figure and the dreary view. 

Midwinter was the first to speak. 

“ Your own eyes have seen it,” be said. “ Now look at your ow’ 
words.” 

He opened the narrative of the Dream, and held it under Allan’s 
His finger pointed to the lines which recorded the first Vision ; his vc ic< 
sinking lower and lower, repeated the 'words : — 

The sense came to me of being left alone in the darkness. 

** I waited, 

“ The darkness opened and showed me the vision — as in a picture— 
of a broad, lonely pool, surrounded by open ground. Above the farthe 
margin of the pool I saw the cloudless western sky, red with the liglit 
sunset. 

“ On the near rnargin of the pool there stood the Shadow ot 
Woman.” ® 

Ho ceased, and lot ♦he hand which held the manuscript drop to 1 
side. The other hand pointed to the lonely figure, standing with its l*a< * 
turned on them, fronting the setting sun. 

“ There,” he .said, *• stands the living Woman, in the Shadow’s place ’ 
There speaks the first of the dream -warnings to you and to me ! Let i 
future time find us still together — and the second figure that stands in tl * 
Sl)adow<B place will be Mine.” 

Even Allan was silenced by the terrible certainty of conviction vM 
which he spoke. 

la the pause that followed, the figure at the pool moved, and walk^ 
slowly away round the margin of the shore. Allan stepped out bejea- 
the last of trees, and gained a wider view of the open ground. 
first object that met his eyes was the pony-ebaiae from Thoipe- Ambrose. 

He turned book to Midwinter with a laugh of relief. ** What dod- 
sense have you been talking ! ” he said. ^ And what nonsense have 1 
been listening to ! It’s the governess at last” 

Midwinter ssade no reply. Allan took him hy the arm, and tried u 
lead him on. Ha released himaetf auMeniy, and s o fa s d Allan with beth 
hsyads— holding him back fioas the figure at the pool, aa he had Iwl 
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him back from the cabin-door on the deck of the timber-ship. Once 
Bgain, the effort was in vain. Once again, Allan broke awaj os easily 
ns he had broken away in the past time. 

“ One of ns must speak to her,” he said. ‘‘ And if you won’t, 
I will.” 

He had only advanced a few steps towards the Mere, when he heard, 
cr thought he heard, a voice faintly calling after him, once and once only, 
the word Farewell, lie stopped, with a feeling of uneasy surprise, and 
looked round. ^ 

Was that you, Midwinter ? ” he asked. 

There was no answer. After hesitating a moment more, Allan 
retuiTied to the plantation. Midwinter was gone. 

He looked back at the pool ; doubtful in the new emergency, what to 
do nexf. The lonely figure had altered its course in the interval : it had 
1 limed and was advancing towards the trees. Allan had been evidently 
< itl»er heard or seen. It was impossible to leave a woman unbefriended 
111 that helpless position and in that solitary place. For the second time 
Allan went out from the trees to meet her. 

As he came within sight of her face, he stopped in ungovernable 
astonishment. The sudden revelation of her beauty, as she smiled and 
looked at him inquiringly, suspended the movement in his limbs and 
the words on his lips. A vague doubt beset him whether it was the 
governess, after all. 

He roused himself ; and, advancing a few paces, mentioned his name. 

May I ask,” he added, if I have the pleasure ? ” 

I'he lady met him easily and gracefully half way. 

** Major Milroy’s governess,” she said. “ Miss Gwilt.” 
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There are three uses of the word confession ^miliar to us in daily life, and 
which have penetrated the history dnd literature of all times. They may 
be distinguished by the terms biographical, theologic^, and juridical. In 
a select number of instances, where the history of his life seems to have 
been extorted from the writer of it in defiance either of his om apparent 
interests, his natural reticence, or of the inherent privacy and solemnity 
attaching to the matter disclosed, the resulting story has been named by 
the writer, or his readers, a confession. Some such account may b^ given 
of the personal memoirs of Augustine, Rousseau, De Quincey, Coleridge, 
and, not least even among such names as these, Francis Newman. Again, 
there is the theological type of confession^ such as is recognized in the 
Church of England, and forms so prominent a feature in the discipline oi 
the Church of Rome. In this sense, the word is associated with many u 
bitter feeling of suspicion and animosity, though to some it may be redolent 
with holy memories of a relieved conscience, decided doubts, and forgiven 
sin. Lastly, there is a third use of the term confession^ which alone of the 
three will form the subject of the present article. It is well known tliat 
in that saddest department of our political activity which relates to the 
investigation of crime, the confession of the criminal, judicial or extra- 
judicial, intentional or unintentional, is a source of information on which 
we are constantly called upon to rely. And even in those cases timing on 
the proper evaluation of circumstantial evidence, and where the proof of guilt 
is considered such as to be abundantly satisfactory to prudent men reasunir.g 
as they would upon their own most important affairs,’' yet the subsequent 
confession of the prisoner is universally held to be a matter of some moment, 
and capable of affording much relief to the public mind. The significance of 
confession in this last juridical sense may be enforced by reference to very 
recent cases in the criminal records of the country. The case of Franz 
Muller threatened to beoome a matter of international solicitude. He 
said to have become the hero of a popular drama in Austria, presenting 
an outrageous parody on the judicial system of England. Never, perhaps 
in the whole history of the case, ihun the first announcement of the violent 
death of Mr. Briggs in the train to the last moment of the criminal's life* 
did the whole tragic features of the narrative culminate higher than when 
the German amfusar put the question to the priaoner joat hovering 
between life and death, ** As within a few momenta yon shall stand in 
the preaenoa of jonr God, did you do the deed 7 ** The answer wss, 
I did it.** Ibere were that day few reasoners on the Tmlne of evideBoe 
amm eiioi^^ not to experience a tense of additional seemi^ at reoeiTing 
news of die eo nft e won . 
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Again, in the more recent case of Pelizzoni, where the system of 
English judicature certainly was not exhibited to the best advantage in 
the eyes of the many foreigners who naturally watched it, all the mystery 
and entanglement that grew about it as it proceeded was due to the 
voluntary confession of Gregorio Mogni, There were three trials before 
as many juries. At the first, a man, Pelizzoni, is convicted of murdering 
another man, Harrington, by evidence carrying complete satisfaction to 
the minds of judge and jury. At a second trial, a man, Gregorio Mogni, 
is produced and indicted, not for murdering, but for killing and slaying 
feloniously ” the same man, Harrington, and Pelizzoni is brought forward 
as a witness,^* the principal evidence in this case being the confession of 
Gregorio, which went to exculpate Pelizzoni entirely. Gregorio is con- 
victed, and Pelizzoni thereby implicitly absolved. Pelizzoni is then tried for 
the manslaughter of another man at the same time and place, and acquitted. 

We may also notice the case of the man Wright who was executed 
shortly after Townley’s reprieve. It will be remembered that Wright 
})]eaded guilty : the circumstances of the case were not strictly investi- 
gated, at least with that rigorous pertinacity which belongs to a public 
defence, and he was executed amid no small dissatisfaction. This case 
\ull sei-ve to illustrate some remarks we shall have to make later on the 
proper treatment of voluntary statements. 

Lastly, there is a most afflicting case still suh judice^ and about which 
it does not become us as yet directly to speak. The circumstances, 
iiowever, are notorious ; and there never waa a case waiting trial as to 
^hich a graver duty was imposed on all men and all women, of under- 
handing whereof they affirm. It is a case which, for many reasons, 
touches us pearer than the feats of the common assassin. 

Of all the incidents that belong to this distressing case, of course 
the moat prominent one is the legal operation* of a voluntary judicial 
confession. It may tend in some way to temper our thoughts and con- 
trol our tongues if we briefly examine (1) the actual efiect of such a 
confession by English law, with all its limitations and restrictions; and (2) 
die rational groundwork of such efiect, so far as it is justified by reason 
the laws of the human mind. * 

it may first be observed that whereas the plea of **Not guilty’* only 
to assert that the evidence is not sufficient to convict, and, though 
popularly, is not legally held to be an absolute denial of the offence, yet the 
pi«a of Guilty” is treated as an unlimited oonfession. Then is in this 
^ no trial, no defence, and sentence and execution follow as of eonrso; 
la dsfimlt, at least, of pardon from the Crown. It is to the credit of 
law that it doea not lean to or encourage coafemdons. Where any 
whatever has been held out by a constable; magistrate, parent, 
or airtreia, to a conlesaion, sudi as by saying, ^ It will be^ 
fcr you to spesk the tnUh,'* “ It is no use Ibr you to deny it, fotr 
aia tha man and boy who saw you do it,” or, *<I only want ' 
^ "iwniy, and if joa give me that, yon may go to the devil” (fhfto**# 
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Ev.y, evidence of the confession is wholly excluded. It is, however 
important to observe that the inducement held out in order to exclude th(» 
evidence must have reference to escape from the criminal charge. It ,i<s 
therefore, laid down in the books that if a clergyman, by spiritual exhorti- 
tions, induces a person to confess his guilt, evidence of such confession 
admitted. It must, however, be remembered that if at the trial the 
])2isoner pleads Not guilty,” it will be open for him or his counsel to 
comment on the nature of the inducement held out, even to the extent (.i 
showing that it was such as to extort a series of untruths. This species 
of evidence has been held by some judges as the highest and most 
satisfactory evidence of guilt, as “it is presumed to flow from the highers: 
sense of guilt;” and Chief Baron '•Gilbert observed that “ the voluntan' 
confession of the party in interest is reckoned the best evidence ; for ii a 
man swearing for his interest can give no credit, he must certainly give 
most credit when he swears against it.” 

Such is a brief account of the view the law of England takes ol’ a 
judicial confession. It cautiously scrutinizes the terms of such confession 
and the manner in which it was obtained, and when the confession ]\\- 
resisted tliis test and stands forth relieved from all suspicion, then the law 
attaches to it the highest possible value. I'liere is good ground for tin* 
rule of exclusion by reason of inducement over and above the uncertainty 
it imparts to the truth of the confession itself. If the least encouragemeir 
were given to the bitbordinate oflScers of police to extract evidence froni 
accused persons, or rather if these officers were not strongly discourage<l 
by the practical and legal abortiveness of all such efforts, they would, whii*- 
seeking fo obttiin a character for activity and zeal, be unceasingly Ini 
to liarasK and oppress unfortunate prisoners in the hope of wjringing 
them a reluctant confession. It is on this system of extorting reluctur* 
oonfesaions tiiat the whiile Continental system ot police is founded. 
read with horror of cases where persons have confessed to serious crime- 
with a view to escape the examinations, hardsliip, cruel tauntings, and 
lengthened impriaonraent which their obstinate professioas of innocence' 
involved. It was on this notion that the whole system of torture w 
constructed. It has been noted by Bentham how suoceasfhl was tkh 
method in obtaining oonfessionB of crimes we now r^ard as impossible.—' 
such as witchcrall. “ Turn whidi way we will,— to France, to 
to North America,— we shall find wretched women not only convicted, 
but confessing themselves guilty of tliat imaginaiy crime. In 
deplorable instanoes, in what stage has the eonfeanon been conceived . 
To prodnoe a frmntio cry of guilry,— to produce the mark of a treakhlhsf 
liand Id a paper full of calumniomi lies, eoolcnts known or laiknowBir* 
these are eSbeta to the produotion of whieh e on t bs ion of miiMl may 
fully adequate, in the inrtanoe of the woekest and moot fgnsrant eertandl 
not lass than in that tpf tim stiongeit and booli infarwed minda* 

In thas ommeetion it inlme st i n g to observe, to the honew, or noti ^ 
ibeBeikaii law as it now tditems dbrend, thm penitential ouoJ hss i ooo ^ ^ 
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priests are encouraged for the relief of the conscience, and the priest is 
hound to secrecy by the peril of punishment. The actual expressions 
of the law are interesting and may be given in the original : Confessio 
coram sacerdote in p®nitenti& facta non probat in judicio : quia cemetur 
facta coraia Deo ; imo, si sacerdos earn enunciet, incidet in pcenam.” The 
priest may, however, with the express consent of the penitent, testify to 
rlie substance of the confession, and in all cases may testify to tlie fact 
tljat a confession has been made, and penance enjoined. 

The English system may be less tender to the individual criminal, but^r 
follows a more strictly logical course with a view to the interests of society 
:tnd the general repression of crime. It secures as co-operating agents on 
us side the induenoe of theipassions and the general laws of human nature. 
It assumes that in some cases the loneliness of conscious guilt may become 
.VO desolating and destructive, that tlie offender will run as to a city of 
ri’fnge into the very arms of justice and punishment. And the law of 
Kngland goes on to conclude that the ccrteinty of punishment may operate 
(juite as much by way of solicitation to tlie deliveiy of the conscience as 
1 y way of discouragement. And in auy case, and however the truth 
'‘umes out, the country must have the benefit of it. Much may be said 
< n either view of the problem. On the one hand it is of paramount im- 
T'ortance that every crime should be thoroughly investigated, and, all its 
c trcumstances and agents having been brought into the light of day, that the 
•'enalty assigned should inexorably follow. On th® other hand, a genuine 
sympathy for individual frailty will distinguish cases v/herc the personal 
f iirden of a crime has been long borne, the crime itself deeply repented of, 
l e criminal long changed into a new man, and, the alarm and danger 
‘iUf to tlie <yime having long subsided, only evil and not good can come 
'ither from dilatory punishment or from hardy and torturing conceal- 
loent. Such a case was that of Eugene Aram, or rather the imaginative 
*«<jrtrait* drawn of him in such ghastly colours by Hood, lie is repre- 
as unburdening his mind thirteen years after the crime, through 
uie medium of a dream which be rehited to the boys of his school. The 
^^oiitiiiental f^stem which favours priestly confession goes eminently to 
^^lieve fbe individoars torment ; in some cases, it may be, at the expense 
public justiw. The Englisli practice throws tlie greatest discouragemente 
the Way of self-accusation, but lays hold of it as invaluable testimony 
tn ail unexceptionable cases where it presents itself. 

There is a iurtber obstacle in the way of receiving con f essions witbont 
the strictest caution, which is that there are numerous cases on leoerd of 
oonfeMing to grave crimes of whicli they wexe entirely guiltless. * 
to of such anomabus iuoidenu as attend the concentrstion of the 

r^ubye mind m any morbid phenomena, and which are often maniisstod la 
^ «eif-siiiTaoder to jastico of a number of innocent but deluded persoop^ 
are several oonccivmUo caiwea whioh may make the cnnfeeiioa of 
^ liteost manqm atew by an innocent man a strictly r sa soa ab l e oonnse* 
hsaonaaisnitsd some of these, and it is poestbk to aiusf^ak 
oW of them by endl-known historical inddenta We lyive a li e i % 
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alluded to the practical torture often employed abroad in the course of the 
preliminaiy examination. If if were necessary in tliese days to controvert 
the general policy of all species of torture having confession for their 
object, it might be enough to refer to the account of the trial of Felton 'for 
the murder of the Duke of Buckingham. The Bishop of London is 
related to have said to him at his trial, If you will not confess you must 
go to the rack.” The prisoner replied, “ If it must be so, I know not 
whom I may accuse in the extremity of my torture, — Bishop Laud 
perhaps, or any lord at this board.” Sound sense,” observed Sir Michael 
Foster, in the mouth of an enthusiast and a ruffian.” 

Very often a mere love of notoriety has been known to generate 
confessions of the most serious crimes. In the present days of cheap 
newspapers, where a hundred organs of popular information are 'swellin:; 
the fame of every reputed criminal within a few hours of his capture or 
surrender, tdiis evil is likely to be on the increase. Lord Clarendcji 
mentions the case of a Frenchman named Hubert, who after the fire ot 
London confessed that he had set the first house on fire, and had been 
hired in Paris a year before to do it. The jury found him guilty, and h< 
was executed. It would seem in this case, that another familiar nioti\t 
of self-inculpation came into play ; that is, mere heart-weariness anJ 
contempt of life. For the historian adds — “Though no man coul! 
imagine any reason why a man should so desperately throw away lib 
life, which he might hitve saved, though he had been guilty, since he wn^ 
accused only upon his own confession, yet neither the judges, nor au} 
present at the trial, did believe him guilty, but that he was a poor 
distracted wretch, weary of life, and chose to part with it in this way.” 

Sometimes a desire to conceal the offence cf another, on to conceal 
some greater offence committed by themselves, or, when a false convictio*i 
seems probable, any way to propitiate the awarders of punishment anil 
secure better terms, has been known to lead to the self-accusation of 
innocent persons. There is a curious case which may serve to illustrate 
the last of these alternatives, and which is given by Mr. Wills in his ver\ 
interesting essay of Circumatantial Evidence, Two brotheta Brown wore 
tried in the Supreme Court of Vermont, in September, ^819, for the 
murder of Russell Colvin, on May 10, 1812. Colvin wns the brother-io' 
law of the prisoners, and a person of weak, and not perfectly sound mind 
He was considered burdensome to the family of the prisoners, who were 
obliged to suf^poii him. On the day of his diaappearanoe, being in a 
diatant field, where the priaonera were at work, a violent quarrel broke 
out between them, and one of them atruck him a violent blow on the hevi 
of the bead with a club, whidi felled him to the ground. Some auqdeion» 
that he waa murdered aroaa at the time, which were inoreaaed by 
finding of hk hat in the wne field a few montha aft erw a rda. In 1819, 
ia odd, one of the nolghboiira having lepeatedl j dreamed of the mnfdsr 
with gloat minnteneia, both in legaid to Colvin*a deadi and the oonec^ 
incntof Ida lenmine, die pciaoiieni were aeenaed of the murder. Upondtht 
eastt<sl^dm poeke* knifc of €elvin,nnd a button of hk dothei^ weie fbon^^ 
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in an old open cellar in the same field ; and in a hollow stump not many 
rods off, were discovered two nails, and a number of bones believed to be 
those of a man. The prisoners confessed to the murder, and to the con- 
cealment of the body, and were convicted and sentenced to death. On the 
same day they applied to the legislature for a commutation of the sentence 
of death to that of perpetual imprisonment ; which as to one only of them 
was granted. The confession was now withdrawn and contradict^, and on 
a reward being offered for the discovery of the missing man, he was found 
in New Jersey, and returned home in time to prevent the execution. He' 
had fled for fear, the prisoners would kill him. The bones were those of 
an animal. It is added, that the prisoners had been advised by some 
misjudging friends that as they would certainly be convicted upon the 
circumstances proved, tlieir only chance for life wa^ by a commutation of 
j)unishment ; and that this depended on their making a penitential con- 
ieasioD, and thereupon obtaining a recommendation to mercy. 

It is manifest that in the cases of all confessionB, and chiefly those 
not made in open court, or extra-judicial, extreme caution is needed in 
tstimating the true value of what purports to be a confession, and deter- 
mining whether, in fact, it really amounts to a confession or not. So-called 
confessions are often made to policemen, too often not the least ignorant 
and prejudiced men. We are all aware of the difliculty of truly repro- 
ducing another person's words, and especially when they form part of a 
<‘ootinuou8 conversation. Sometimes an entirely fnistaken colouring is 
to a passage or dialogue through letting slip or misapprehending 
&cme material word. Then, again, much of the meaning of what we 
'•ay is imparted to the actual words by our look, tone, emphasis, pauses, 
Mid even reticence. This is difficult to represent again accurately, even 
an accomplislied actor, with no disturbing feelings or proclivities. 
It is next to impossible to represent any part of all this for the average 
i’^liceinan. Similar sources of error are present even in the case of 
^^o-eolled written confessions. The instance is in point of a paper found 
m the prisoner's handwriting, charging him, the prisoner, with a crime ; 
^ >et it may have been the discourse of another person, and all false. 
J^iinple curiosity, or even the intention of refuting it in a private way or 
^iili the assistance of justice, might have been his motive for copying. 
Bentham gives the case of Jeon l^ptiste Bousseau, who wrote a virulent 
hbvl, injurious to many respectable characters, Saurin's among the rest, 
^ circulated it in mauuscript Saurin, liaving borrowed one of tlmse 
^Asnuscripis, copied it with his own hand, for the purpose of answering it, 
*-1 imtituting a prosecution on the ground of it. Bousseau, h e a niy of 
’•his, or suipecting it, got possession of Saurin’s copy, and, with the help of 
folae evidme for the explanation of it, instituted a proseention 
* t ^ >w st Sauriiiy bim with being the author. The truth was die* 

*^'^ned hy tK* of the folse witoesssi, Bcntbam is 

^ aathoti^ for the truth of the anecdote. Whether true or net, 
^ weU iUiislimlcs the subject in band. 

^^^Bers is one sowce of misspprebension whi c h often inf ects the Inicr* 
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pretation of an imagined confession, and to wbicli, it is believed, insufficient 
attention is paid. Either from ignorance of law, or from an infirm capacity 
of verbal expression, a man will sometimes utter what in words strictly 
amounts to a confession, but what was never intended for such. For 
instance, in a trial for receiving stolen goods, the question is put by the 
clerk of the court : — “ Prisoner at the bar, how say you, are you guilty 
or not guilty ? ” “ Gruilty, my lord.” “ You say, prisoner, you received 

the goods, well knowing them to have been stolen.” No, my lord, I never 

knew as how they were stol’n.” Or take another instance from a trial lor 
an assault with intent to murder, or with intent to do grievous bodily lianu 
— ^a prisoner will plead guilty, and, on being warned of the full and actu.il 
character of the whole offence, he will often enough shrink back in honor 
from the imputation, saying some such words as, “ Not I, my lord, I 
never went to hurt a hair of his head.” The same limitation applies tc 
confessions, either written or' spoken, out of court. It is quite conceivah. • 
a person insufficiently informed of the rather subtle definition of lej, 
“murder” and the term “ malice aforethought,” might confess to havi^j 
“ murdered ” another, merely meaning that it was his hand that strut 
the blow. That it 'was a maniacal act isolated from the state of min I 
before and afterwards, that it was the result of mere accident, or done / 
self-defence, that it was done in a state of sleep-walking, or parti 
obscuration of sense, or of intoxication, or violent mental pro\ocatii'. 
would not Bcein to such a person relevant to the description of the act « 
crime. And these elements would appear less relevant, the more subcep- 
tiblc was the conscience of the person confessing and the more dee;) v 
imbued with remorse. That he was the immediate cause of the oiliir' 
death makes him, in his own eyes, now purged and steadiod, the mur- 
derer, and for him, in his new-born agony of repentance, the iiitr 
suggestion of the above modifications would savour of disingeuu^v 
sophistry and chicauc. Such a person might draw even a morbid pleasuu 
from the self-chastisement involved in the very bareness of the confcteiv ' 
and tlie exaggeration of the crime. The only corrective to any error ti*.^ 
may be encountered on this giound in tlie use of confession is by a ver 
careful examination (where that is allowed) of the person confessing, < " 
at the least, by a detailed explanation to him of the legal crime 
to, and the exact legal bearing of the terms of the confession. In addit.^^ 
to this, so anomalous is the condition of a person voluntarily sedung 
vengeance of the law, tliat stringent inquiry must bO made ss to 
physiological and medical ciroumetanoeB of the priaoner, both at the ti^ 
of the crime and the time of the oonfeasion, and as to any infiuenoes 
without that may have in anywise operated to distort h» mind. 
cautions are, above all things, applicable in the present day, when 
phenomena are constantly cropiung up of a ataitliqg and perptadng 
raoleri and when the alinoct epidemic irritahili^ cf the nervous 
peoulkriy exposes l3»e Aeble and senrithro to the^intkwnce cf rshg^ 
guides not olwsys quite dimoet. 

llWtMisia hoe giteu two tmts whidi olo at sU timei sqiplioaUa ^ ^ 
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proceiB of duly estimating a volunti^ confession.* The first is, that “ to 
operate in the character of direct evidence confession cannot be too partis 
The value and ground of this touchstone of oonfestton is that, in 
every case, a certain number of facts are established by evidence inde- 
p^dent of the confession. Such facts should bo multiplied as much as 
possible, even where in themselves they are not criminating nor directly 
and obviously material. Thus, the more the terms of the confession are 
distributed into minute and definite assertions, the greater possibility is 
afforded of confronting them with circumstances the truth of which is placed 
beyond dispute. There is a good old legal motto, which is very applicable 
hero, Latet dolus in generalibus. This method of testing a confusion is 
obviously of conspicuous efficacy where the self-accused is the victim of 
mere hallucination, frenzy, or diseased fancy. Dreams may have become 
coufused with waking thoughts, fears may have become self-realized, actual 
events may have assumed wild and disproportionate grefitness, and all may 
result in a suicidal impulse of self-sacrifice and self-condemnation. The 
greater the particularity required on the part of the confession, tlie greater 
u the care taken of the coniessionalist, — ^the greater the care taken to guard 
liiiu against undue conviction, brought on him by his own imbecility and 
imprudence,’^ or, we may add, by an unhealthy and predominant spirit of 
>el(-de8truction. Among other obvious instances that might be given of the 
importance of applying in every case the crucial test of particularity, the 
melancholy history of witchcraft might easily supply some of the most signi- 
ficant. A miserable and ignorant wretch is reduced by torture to confess to 
having had communion with some supernatural being. If so, this singular 
and wholly irregular event must have been situated between some definite 
and cognizable periods of time, whether of hours or days, and must have 
^>ecn localized in some assignable place. Name those times and name 
uiat place. Again, there mu^t have been some means of communication, 
distinct and more or less intelligible language, signs, or acts. Let 
<^h or all of these be interpreted into words used by men and women 
earth and told to us precisely. Say how the interview begun, how it 
uided ; what preceded it in your own conduct and what loUowed it ; how 
^fien such a favour or dis-favour was vouchsafed to you, whether or not 
idways in the same degree. 

Now in the case of criminal procedure, the £iiglish law docs not 
of the examination or rather croas-examination of the accuse. 
CoQsideriiig tb^ t the prisoner is here treated as a hostile yitness agausit 
iduweU; this exemption is somewhat unreascnable. The notiem rigliUy 
the whole ^item of administrative justice in England that 
^ ^a^-fNsrls 15 worth a rush without cross-examinatkm upon 

That is to say, that words poaseai so admirable a faeultj (wbethar 
^ nequkad) of conoealing thougfat^ and that it ia ao pesiifalo to 
a fclanhood by part of the truth, or mwiewt al ing or ovepp^ 

the trbde truth, that the utfw ef • 

***•■* hk hi* ova interest or for his own pnrposM k eenftdMl hgr 
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question and answer mtblesaly lapplied and extorted to explain to the full 
every word he uses, his speech just goes for nothing. The only exception 
to this necessary rule and invaluable principle is where a person may 
suffer the last penalty of the law on his own simple and uncontested 
statement. It is no doubt true that in practice justice is so far mercifully 
administered in England that in all such cases every precaution in the way 
of extra-judicial inquiry is in ffict made, and every explanation and warning 
is afforded to the self-accused. It is, however, not unimportant to 
remember that the sifUng mechanism of a rigid personal cross-examination 
of the only witness is out of use here, and in .some cases it may be the 
only means of ascertaining the actual truth. 

We need not dwell long upon Bentham^s second test, as it is included 
in the first, and we have in some degree anticipated what might have been 
said in reference to it. This •test is that in respect of all material facts 
(especially the act which constitutes the physical part of the offence), the 
confession ought to comprehend a particular designation in respect of the cir- 
cumstances of time and places The reason of this rule is obvious, namely, 
in order that the allegations on these heads may be confronted with other 
known facts in tlic case. In some cases the hour, in others the day, will 
be relevant. In some cases the actual house, in others the town or even 
the country will come within the required minuteness. If by woll-esu- 
bllshed facts it is known a man was in France, he could not have committed 
an offence at the same time in England. If a stack was set on fire at 
twelve o*clock at night and not bdbre, at Blackacre farm, it could not 
have been set on fire by A., who, at half-past twelve, is sitting in the 
kitchen at Whiteacre farm, fourteen miles distant from Blackacre. This 
instance is not inapposite to the subject in hand, as there is 90 offence n 
which occur so many incaleulable anomalies in the way of recklessneis, 
self-aurreuder, and oonfesaionB, as in the ofijpnoe of arson. 

We have now examined the actual bearings of the law of England 
upon the method of imputing criminality implied in the word Confesuon 
We have fiirtber considered how fiur the law is grounded on justice and 
reason, and have ventured to make a few practical suggesUoDi affecting 
ettber its amendment or the manner of most prudently administering it- 
It was lately announced in a trial of no ordinary importance, and on die 
part of the oldest and not leaat nUe and experienced o^ English judges* 
that, with a view to the doe disoliaige of their lunctiona, the jury were not 
in a vforae portion, bat in a bettor, ibr the previous diacausionofthe case 1*5 
the publiopreaa. ThispropoaitUm, even when baeked by aoeb an authontyi 
will be lookad upon by many of the atoateat supporters of the right cf free 
delmle ns aoaiaAIng mote than queHioneble. Much may ^ ^ ^ 
wnya, na muoh baa Imen aaicL *Tbm much at laaat may be detarano^ 
that ao Ihr at the flaetnatiitg opinion of the ganemi poblie does to 

aUflstthe adrniaiimation of jaiiMa^ ramk wfll be moteeertsm^alendy 
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The increasing frequency of the iise of the words “provincial’* and 
provincialism ” in our popular literature, points to the gradual accom- 
])li8hment of several changes well worthy of recognition and discussion. 
When Mr. Disraeli in one of his novels talks of a certain very stale 
simile as being avoided “ even by provincial rhetoric,” he suggests the 
exact questions which it is the object of this paper to answer. Is there 
such a thing as a provincial mind, and what are its characteristic features ? 
How does provincialism differ from other and higher standards of thought 
and manners ? And is its increasing distinctiveness of type a satisfactory 
symptom or otherwise ? Here are social inquiries which it would 
reqiiire an immense deal of observation to enable a critic to exhaust ; but 
which may be briefly touched on, perhaps, not without profit and 
amusement. 

It is only fair to say — to begin with — that there is something dis- 
tasteful to Englishmen about a word which, like “ provincialism,” implies 
hy its very existence a certain disparagement of all life but the life of the 
capital. We form the word from the language of a people whose social 
and political conditions were unlike our own, and most unlike them in 
*K)me points on which we chiefly pride ourselves. The politics of the 
Homans weiss based on cities ; and their history is mainly the history 
(T the growth of one great city, and the spread of its superiority over 
Italy and the world. Kome was recruited from all quarters, but it put 
lU own stamp on every element which it acquired. The urban standard 
became the standard of culture and civilization ; and the very languages, 
imry, and customs of the country outside were allowed to become 
^'baulete and die away in an obscurity very troublesome to modern 
'Inquirers. But the state of things with us has been widely different. 
Towns have played a great part in our history, but the first foundations 
^ our constitution were territorial ; and London, great and conspicnous 
^ it has always been, has only had a share, though a large one, in the 
^dation of the empire. Not London, but a plain in Berkshire, witnessed 
^ birth of Magna Charta. Famous Parliaments hav» been held at 
^^ittcfaeiaer, Gloucester, Northampton, Oxford. Even Westmyister Abbey 
^■ad Waatminster of course, though practically now absorbed in the 
a distinct place in histofy) is without the tomfaa of sndi 
as Skakipeare and Bacon, and of several of our greatest early kinga. 
To this diy, while London condnuei to absotb more and move of the lUe 
^ the nalkii, the reiy word eamUk$ retains a digni^ wUdi the word 
^*»waiisi WVa There ia n fi&o historical amaok about it» seoalBm 

tOL.XL— Ml. M. 
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Hampden and Cromwell, Cavaliers and Ironsides. And our chief families 
though passing such an important part of their lives in London, Lave 
never come to regard their lands as mere property. A Roman noble bad 
many villas, but his chief greatness was at Rome. The chief greatness, 
of an English noble is in his county. There he brings his bride to lus 
ancestral home, and there he generally lays his bones with those of Lis 
ancestors, in the church containing the brasses of the best men of Lis 
line, or in a mausoleum itself buried among hereditary woods. The 
county feeling which made Speke proud of being a Somersetshire 
man, which makes a Devonshire man glory in Raleigh, a Northumber- 
land man in Collingwood, and a Norfolk man in Nelson, is not pro- 
vincialism. It may, and often does, co-exist with all the culture of 
capitals, and the widest experience of travel and life. We may note, too, 
as a set-off to the effect of railways in helping to swell the bulk of the 
metropolis, that if they bring the country into London, they also carry 
London into the country. The Londoner sees more of his own county 
and other counties than he used to do, and cockneyism diminishes from 
the same causes which diminish the rusticity of the provincial. Wl 
must always distinguish, however, between the Londoner and the cockney 
proper, as we distinguish between the country gentleman, or the accom> 
plished man of the world of our chief country towns, and the provincial 
proper. Provincialism, in fact, may be defined as the counterpart of 
cockneyism as the cockneyism of country towns. For every city has 
its own cockneys. There are Liverpool, Manchester, Edinburgh, and 
Dublin cockneys, just as London produces the typical breed from which 
they all derive the name. The local man, the man all whose prejudices 
aiii bred in him by the place, and who measures everything b^ the place a 
aUuidurd, is and must ever be a cockney, whether he lives iu Londcu, 
Boston, New York, Rome, or Constantiuoplc. No one was more severe oo 
cockneys Uian Professor Wilson,— and no one created more. He educated 
a batcli of Edinbutgh cockneys, who positively rioted in provincial 
ideas. They thought that cveiy London man talked of h'objects and the 
h'atoiosphere — held on by the mane of a horse — and was sea-sick in the 
finest weatlier. It is said that disciples of the school still exist, but the 
brains oi the school haviog died witli its founder, they are only known 
to thoae whom the acoidmla of life have put in the way of studying 
provincial oddities. On iha aAir kusaA Sir William Hamilton * 
veiy good apaoimen of the first-yaH intellectual man not living at the 
bead-qoarten of intellect. WMi the keenest historical— he had none of 
ilia properly provincial character^ So iar from deifying the stale of thiag* 
in which he lived, he orilicipdl and did his beat to improve iL The sg< 
wia paal in wtiioh he could be thoroughly national ; but at least he 
never merely loeaL Aoooidjt|gi|y his infloenoe is felt, whetber^men 
hie philoeophy or not, in liondea aa at Oxford and Paria; whereas 
that Wilson vmla is niinteemliing to peppla on the eouth of Ae 
and is beooniiif idMiate as eiNioenm the world at ki|ew 
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There is something melancholy in contemplating the gtttdual decay of 
independent centres of intellect ; in seeing ivhat were once suns, though 
not of the greatest size, becoming mere satellites. The change is common 
to all countries. Paris was earlier, no doubt, than London, in asserting 
a thorough intellectaal sway oyer the provinces. But even &r on in ^e 
I;ist century, the French provincial cities were the seats of a brilMliltly 
intellectual life. What fine old libraries there are in the fine old Nornum 
towns ; and bow rich Normandy is in archeological literature illustrative 
of its past I How pleasant to see in the library of Caen, the portraits of 
tlie great men — Corneille and Malherbe among many others — whom the 
ancient dukedom glories in ha\dng produced ! What a high notion do 
tiic admirable letters from Italy of Charles cle Brosses give of the circle at 
iMjon, for whom they were written some hundred and twenty years ago ! 
Hut 80 it was among ourselves. England had a score of little capitals 
^capitals in miniature — ^instead of a single big one. York was a capital 
for the North ; Shrewsbury for Wales and some of the Midland counties ; 
Hath and Exeter for the West. Families of gentle blood and good manners 
made such towns their head-quarters; and if they visited London, did 
It as they would now visit Kome. There were Bath wits, and Dublin 
• ratorA, and Edinburgh philosophers, famous all over the empire. A great 
^ liolar, like Dawes, was not to be found at the universities only, but at 
ttjc head of the Newcastle Grammar School, squabbling with the corpora- 
’mn, and teaching his pupils when they came to the Greek word for 
ass ” to translate it alderman.’* Every region had its characters,” 
*4iumourists ” — not mere oddities and rustics, but men who were 
;' xxl gentlemen, and often of sound wit and learning. London did not 
drain the ii^llectual life of the nation on the same scale ; but a Boscoe 
^^med in his natural place at Liverpool, and a Scott at Edinburgh. A 
man of the oountry then differed from a London man in a way rather 
I'xpiant than otherwise. He liad a stamp of his own about him, an 
^originality which compensated, and often more than compensated, for his 
oifBidvantages. Provincialism is the residuum which remains after the 
coune of events has drawn the ablest local men away. Provincial manners 
^ the manners of a local aristocracy, which is not the historical local 
aristocracy of a former age. Provincial politics are the politics of men 
know nothing of any other. Provincial wit and literature are the 
amd literature of those who, if they had more of both, would cany 
rliem to a better market, but who have juat enough to make themselves 
<imlnguidied where they are. Altogether, these phenomena preMil an 
^usiiiggeld of obeervation to persons whose expOTenoe has been difiteeii^ 
tbegr first enter on the study of the pfovincial mind. 

'Rke provindal makes its earliest impreMum on an bbeenrw ky 
‘b* ittttMBtj or ita kwBl Ming. Ho Mb • ommo oT oilUMMldp oonuiif 
hha which the tHbnifhl^ life ef a capstnl does not admit o£ Svmy^ 
MOM to laww oftoTOiiag about ofaijbodj, and to OmU as 4aliili 
aM of na iolaatot or impoatoMa. If a PadUi^Miaa baa baaaaw 
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famous in London as a painter, poet, or in any other way, Pedlington 
positively hugs the fact that his father was an innkeeper, or baker or 
what not ; and the local aristocracy (whose families gave up tbos$ - 
degrading pursuits a whole century ago) are much less likely to be cordial* 
to him than a Devereux or a Clinton. We remember a provincial clergy, 
man who hardly ever had a chat with you without mentioning the 
that his pew-opener was the aunt of another clergyman in the town. At a 
certain stage of his gossip you instinctively felt that the anecdote ^\as 
coming. “ Apropos of the class of men who are taking orders now,” lu- 
would say, “ thcre*s a curious fact about my pew-opener. You know 
Blobsby of St. Quintin’s? ** And so he went on. Now, this sort of gos^hij* 
it is to be feared, is relished everywhere ; but there is something essen- 
tially provincial in making much of it. And we can easily see bow tlie 
habit comes to be formed. The eyes of a provincial town are habitually 
fixed on a few people, and ua a few people are soon exhausted, the iiiu- 
restirig facts about them are frequently repeated. A new-comer hears th 
same anecdotes of the local celebrities, over and over again, ^\helcur 
he goes. Silky ton was a Radical, sir, at the time of the lieform Bill/ 
says a Tory with whom Silkyton now acts, 1 remember Gutter in aii 
apron.” “ These Gubbinses, our chief booksellers, kept a stall in my father ^ 
days near the Independent Chapel,” &c. Such close scrutiny as gues i u 
within the narrow com]>a88 of provincial towns, more than anything cN- 
drives men aw'ay from them. Even the great lord of the neighbour htn/u 
is glad to escape to London, out of range of the telescopes pointed at hi*' 
castle. And in some places anything like heretical or peculiar opiiiioi » 
would make a man's life miserable. lie would be preached at livUi 
pulpits, and stared at in the streets. In London not n thous^ndili part 
the population knows even the Prince of Wales, or the Prime Ministir. 
by sight. If P6nan was to play at leap-frog with Bisliop Colensc. r. 
liampstead Heath, it would excite little curiosity after the fiibt 
minutes. But the provincial mind is very personal; it likes to kuon 
every notability by head-mark. The man and his w^ork are always 
together. People don't ask what the Journal is saying, or what line ii‘«* 
Gazette takes on a particular point ; but what does Gutter say 7 or i» 
Smugg opposed to the New Koads Bill ? The provincial journalist h 
the mercy of the public in itwajr unknown in London. A btranger 
out an introduction, or a previous appointment, could no more get at 
editor of The Times or Ukiily ATeirs, than he could drop in on the 
But in provinciai towns the unlucky editor is regarded as oommon 
party, and his ofiBioe is as much a place of call ” for tlie porty to whkli U 
belongsas tlie ** Black Bull ” or the ^^Mootfichet Arma” Nay, be is pursut^ 
to his private dwelling, and while one viiiitor has hold of him in ^ ' 
parlouTi another is waiting for him in the drawing-room, and a third a 
the etudy. lliere ia a prerailing impreaskm that he writes the 
pi4»er, and he is expected to remember evexy paxngtaph that has app«*^ 
for three montha back. Nothing ia more provincial than the ptovioi^ 
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press. It is intensely local. Playful allusions of a personal character to 
the doctor’s gig, to the rector’s coat, are introduced for the sake of colour j 
ppptcially in the obituary notices, where we are told how “ the stick freely 
devolving on its axis,” of the departed Pedlingtonian, gave a picturesque 
chai’octer to his walk. There is not much independence in the pnovincial 
press, and it mostly flatters the popular feeling of those whom it addresses. 
The “local paper” always keeps up the prevailing fiction that there is 
pomething about the particular town in which it is published, making it 
superior to other towns of the same size. When a lecture or a concert is 
criticised, we are told that Mr. Blogg or Miss Squally was “just a little 
rervous, this being his (or her) first appearance before a Reekyborough 
audience.” The lecturer or singer, it is implied, may do well enough 
tor Goosedubton ; but Reekyborough is another affair. If you draw law- 
deeds or feel pulses in that city, there is a magic in the air which makes 
\ on a superior person. This is particularly noticeable in towns once the 
residence of a considerable local aristocracy. The modem inhabitants 
lanoy that they derive a certain character from the fact, as whisky is 
(oKkured by being kept in a sherry cask. In one of our country towns 
the peerage is still represented by a brass door-plate bearing the name of 
an earl, and it is pointed out to strangers (the earl never lives there by 
the way) as if it was a work of art. 

Tlie duty of keeping up the local worship which is such an important 
tloment in provincialism is generally assumed by one or two gentlemen 
cf a literary turn resident in the place. A genius of this kind usually 
combines some other and more profitable profession with that of historio* 
urapher and poet-laureate. Sometimes he is a doctor, whose quotations 
nt'Ip to carry his pills down, and who is the great authority on the literary 
^'ossip of the day. When a famous man wanders into the neighbourhood, 
the doctor gets early information of the fact, and shows infinite patience and 
dexterity in coaxing him to the dinners and evenings of his best patients. 
The hospitality of Mrs. Leo Hunter now-a-days is not remarkable. She 
“ itioniim arida nutrix,” and gives her guests but scanty fare, though 
slways of the genteelest kind. But at such scenes, Dr. Busyman, the 
local litterateur j is up to his neck in his own element ; sticking close to 
‘he lion of the night, that everybody may see who caught him; intro- 
ducing to him those whose goodwill secures practice and dinners; and 
helping him on with bis great-coat at the close of the proceedings. Every 
has its Busyman. It is they who write “ Promenades in Pedling- 
h u Lays of the Pedlingtonians,” and so forth ; and at public dinners 
return thanks for such toasts as “The Progress of Science,” or 
‘Literature and Art.” To them the provincial editor looks for bis 
^*tnoir of the last of the great men of the neighbourhood whom 
diath haa removed. And be repays such services with many a 
Lfariy puff in jijg peculiar vein. “ Another photograph,” be will 
“of our gifted Busman has been issued by our gifted ^Cbiok« 
Uow uaeiiiooa, with all iu own bumouri that mouth 1 What a d^lb 
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of Aongfat in that eye i ” But his favourite way of describrng the 
object of hia admiration is by the name of some other — though generally 
rather different — ^great man. Britain is full of Lambs, and Hoods, and* 
Gibbons. There is the Hood of Pediington, the Gibbon of Goosedubton.’ 
the Reekyborough Lamb, and many others. It must be an odd sensation 
to be a Lamb in Reekyborough and nowhere else I When such a 
man steps into the train he puts his aureole of fame in his pocket 
and awakes at Euston Square to find himself as obscure as the waiter. 
Not a little of the bitterness with which the true provincial mind some- 
times speaks of the metropolis is to be attributed to this fact. The 
jealousy, meanwhile, of provincial celebrities is embittered by the narrow- 
ness of the sphere in which they move. They must see and hear ot 
each other whether they like it or not. There are cliques every wlierc ; 
but the smaller the cliques the more rigid the cliquism. We have heard 
of a man jumping out of a mourning coach at a funeral because a riral 
came in, and being rapidly imitated in the movement by a member of lii» 
professional tail. At one provincial town of our acquaintance hoastin ' 
a university, members of the used to shake their fists at ear\ 

other in periods of great excitement, and on one such occasion a Profei^Bo’' 
was heard to inform the Rector that “ he did not care for him the fraction 
of a d — n.** It is not always easy to get up a dinner-party in a place of 
this kind. You have to consider whether A will meet B, and whether C 
won’t spoil the digestion of D. And the probable amount of an unpopular 
public man’s debt to his butcher has been known to form an item (f 
polite and festive conversation. 

All party passions, political or ecclesiastical, rage with peculiar fur}' i!i 
the provincial mind; and party divisions are apt to affect sockil life in an 
undue degree. In Ireland there will be a room full of Protestants enjoy in j 
themselves on one side of the street, and a room full of Catholics on the 
other. “ We are all Conservatives here,” your neighbour at a Pediington 
dinner tells yon, while the fiuthful waiter (whom you have seen at other 
hospitable b^rds) is bringing round the ^ampagne. “ The red-haired 
fellow opposite is a Dissenter,” says little Bobo, with an uneasy air, passing 
the elaret-jug. What of that ? — think you, on each occasion. But nowhere 
ara people more osrefully ticketed, or kept in their proper sets, than in 
provinciel towns; end able and genial men will pass yean almost in 
sight of eenh other, without ever coming together except at s puMi'* 
meeting. Biieii divisions perpetuate discord and encourage violence. 
wonder, then, that there is so much personeiity in the provincial 
It is aonetiines thought comic to allude to a political adrersaiy 
The Snake,” and a public man is watched in his private hours to 
if be doee enything inconsistent with his opiniems on paUie question^- 
Woe, for instance, to the unlucky person who, baring strong view* ca 
what he calk the ** Sabbath question,” has walked to his church on Soodsy 
throQgh iJk gardau of the city t ** Aigns ” sends n letter to the 
qonricr, and the pmrtsli hnnaonrtsl, who takes duage of the esnse ^ 
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popular freedom, is down upon the reverend man. There is a strange 
vitality, too, about jokes in genuine provincial regions. They seem to 
keep fresh in a wonderful way, though this, of course, depends a good deal 
in the sensitiveness of the nose. If a provincial editor has once made 
a hit by a sarcasm or a nickname, he repeats it with judicious frequency ; 
ibr he cannot be sure that a new jest will be successful, while he sure 
that its production will be troublesome. 

One very marked feature of those ^ towns in which the proyincial 
mind rules is their jealousy of each other. Some curious results of 
this have been seen in Scotland, where the boroughs are arranged in 
groups, so that five boroughs return a member among them. If one 
of these boroughs can, owing to the balance of parties in the others, 
determine the result, by voting as a whole, it will sometimes vote as a 
whole, regardless of politics, for the sake of the triumph of being 
master of the situation, lliis may be called essence of provin- 
ciKliam ; ** and reminds one of the gentleman who, during a great fire 
at the Post Oflice, was heard calling to the fire-engine men “ to play upon 
the Stoke-Pogis bag.** Jealousy between town and town has been stimu- 
lated by the change which has gradually come about in the relations of 
towns. Now-a-days, the official superiority often rests with one place, 
while the other is infinitely beyond it in actual importance. It was but 
lately that Leeds complained of a want of proper recognition in Yorkshire ; 
and at the other end of the country we see Brighton overshadowing Lewes, 
and Southampton Portsmouth. This kind of thing is going on in many 
[arts ; and never produces such a curious state of feeling as when a small 
old town with a small “genteel** society is offended by the rapid develop- 
ment and Overbearing prosperity of some less distinguished neighbour. 
Human audacity, one hopes, would never go the length of addressing a 
letter to “ Warwick Castle, near Leamington^ But if Warwick would be 
likely to bum such a letter by the hands of the common hangman — Lea- 
mington being quite a “genteel** place — think what the feelings of a 
^ell-regulated local mind must be when obscured by the opulent proximity 
of some mere seat of plebeian industry ! A small squire in a county 
know, whose cousin was being courted by a county doctor, used 
•Iways when he met the medical gent’s gig in the lanes to hold his nose— 
®*^Hy and frdaely pretending, thereby, to protect himself from the smell * 
^ pills. This is the natural attitude of the “genteel *’ towns in the case 
have supposed. But just as the county doctor’s gig continued to roll 
on, and one day drove the amall squire’s cousin home as the doctor’s wife, 
natural growths based on the new condition of things are not to be 
*^pped. We mentioned Scotland just now. Among other rigns that 
nationality, in ita proper sense, is on the wane, must be redconed 
^ growing iadUlkreiioe of the rest of Scotland to the old pretenaions of 
^^buri^ For ages, of coune, it has cewied to be tho capital of 
Seouiah arutoeracy. But we now find Scotch Members opporing 
^msQsea of the Lord Advocate’s, on the ground that they tend to ereatc 
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places for members of the Edinburgh bar. Glasgow, meanwhile, and tie 
rich West is annoyed that its law business should all have to come to 
the Edinburgh Court of Session. Perhaps the most amusing form that %• 
rivalry of the two cities takes is a periodical controversy as to which’ 
drinks the most whisky and cuts the worst figure in the police returns. 
This pot and kettle— or rather kettle and kettle fight — is annually fouglit 
out by provincial journalists, to the regret of the best men, but to the 
infinite delectation of the bond fide provincial mind. 

The peculiar narrowness which is so characteristic of provincialism 
produces some important results on the public life of the country. What 
are called “local” claims are often pushed to an extreme in elections; 
and the big brewer or banker, who subscribes to the races and the 
infirmaiy, and who can afford to give big dinners during the session to 
his supporters, is returned to Parliament, to the exclusion of men oi 
brains, culture, and distinction. Provincialism fosters religious bigotry 
also ; sends up petitions of a ferociously Sabbatarian and ultra-Protestant 
character ; and is apt to support proposals for enabling men to deprive 
their neighbours of malt liquor. All this comes from the higher elcmenu 
of such place having gravitated under the influence of centralization ; ar 
from what is left of those elements being swamped by the second and 
third rate people among whom it ia left. Why does a great town like 
Newcastle, for instance, exclude novels from its literary institution ? 
Simply because the physical sciences are more immediately profitable to 
the growth of the place — an essentially provincial reason. Every “ place * 
ought to be, according to its resources, a fair type of the whole civiliza- 
tion of the country ; strong, of course, in the particular points for vhicli 
nature end history have marked it out; but not destitute of, or hostile 
to, whatever adds to the charm, culture, grace, and general humanity 
of otlier places. The tendency of the provincial spirit, however, is 
to devote one town to coals, a second to cotton, a third to iron, 
and so on; and to drive everything else away to seek its fortune. 
The Northern cities have allowed the University of Durham to decline, 
not because they prefer Oxford and Cambridge, but because they are indif- 
ferent to the kind of education which it is willing to give. The deesy 
of so many old grammar schools in county-towns ia another symptom 
of Uie same kind. When once a town is attacked by provincialism, it 
loses its relish for ideas — its intellectual ambition. Naturally the able 
men born in it bi^in to run away. At last comes a stage when it imporu 
its ideas, like the fashions, from London, and gets its in^lectoal life down 
by the train. When we remember what the general run of “ letters from 
London correspondents " are, we understand the condition to which pro* 
vincial intellect may be reduced. The dependence of such nsadeiB on 
die metropolis is becoming very remarkable. Many proTinoial joumslr 
receive their best articles from London, and there is an oflke indeed wkick 
sends them down by the afternoon tiaine reedy printed. 

Surely all this may be pushed loo Art It aseme to ns pleesanl ^ 
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think of Shakspeare retiring to Stratford; of Bacon ordering that he 
should be buried in St. Michael’s Church, St. Albans, “ because it is the 
parish church of my mansion-house of Gorhambury; ” of Cowper at Olney ; 
.of Scott in his ancestral border district; of James Montgomery at Sheffield ; 
of a thousand associations scattered over Bngland, and enriching the 
national life, like the many rivers which flow, not to swell the Thames, 
but to the four seas. Provincialism robs the provinces of their poetry, as 
(ockneyism, if it was allowed to get the upper hand,' would degrade the 
Abbey and vulgarise the Tower. And it tends to perpetuate itself. Many a 
Scotchman would be content to stay in Scotland if the ecclesiastical bigotry 
wore diminished ; if the universities were made what they ought to be; if 
society Avould shake itself clear of the petty and contracted way of looking 
at tilings, which comes of nursing insignificant distinctions, and cultivating 
ji igidity as a condition of politeness. The late Lord Eglinton was a Scot to 
the backbone ; but when he was Viceroy of Ireland, he used to defend that 
( lli 'e as helping to save Dublin from the provincialism which had over- 
taken Edinburgh. Wc have already shown in what sense we use the 
and that, according to that sense, every man who Jives in the 
j rovinces is not a provincial, any more than every Londoner is a cockney, 
liy general consent, however, there is a certain type of mind and manners 
vliich the world agrees to recognize under the name, and which must be 
le tter understood before it can bo altered. For the influences which are 
to alter it, the provinces will have to look to London itself. The provinces 
l**ed London, and London in time will make up to them for what it has 
t ikcn away. The double action of the railway system has been already 
rt 'erred to. It draws life to a centre, but it radiates it from the centre ; the 
metropolis attracts more and more people, but it also sends more and more 
visitors back. As time rolls on, English life w'ill interpenetrate itself by the 
action and reaction of its different elements, to a degree of which as yet 
» o obscr\'er can form a conception ; though, it is to be hoped, without 
d^Htroying the local independence which is one of the bases of our political 
freedom. And while the Londoner becomes more a man of the country, 
the man of the country more a Londoner, cockney ism and provin- 
cialism may be expected to recede together into the past. 
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CHAPTEB X3X 

Old Ways and New Ways. 

R. PRESTON waa now installed in 
hia new house at Hollingford ; Mr. 
Sheepshanks having entered int/) 
dignified idleness at the house of his 
married daughter, who lived in the 
county town. His successor had 
plunged with energy into all manner 
of improvements ; and among others 
he fell to draining a piece of outljing 
waste and unreclaimed land of Lord 
Cumnor's, which was close to Squire 
Hamley^s property ; that very piece 
for which he had had the Govern- 
ment grant, but which now lay 
neglected, and only ^alf-draioed, 
. ith stacks of mossy tiles, and hne^ 
of up>tumed furrow^s telling of abor- 
tive plans. It was not often that th« 
squire rode in this direction now-a- 
days ; but the cottage of a man who had been the squire's gamekeeper 
in those more prosperous days when the Hamleys could sfford tc 
preserve, was close to the rush-grown ground. This old servant and 
tenant was ill, and had sent a message up to the Hall, asking to 
the squire ; not to reveal any secret, or to say anything particular, 
but (^y from the feudal loydty, which made it seem to the dying 
man as if it would be a comfort to shake the hand, and look ooc^ 
more into the eyes of the lord and masteir whom he had served, tai 
whose aaoeston his own forbesn had served for so many geoerstiooA 
And the squire was as fully alive as old Silas to the claims of the tie that 
existed between theou Though be h a t ed the thoughti and, still 
ahould hate the ai^t of the pieoe of land, on the aide of which 
cothq^e s tood, the squife ordered his horse, end rode off within heifer 
hour of reoehriog the As he dre!W near the apei he thcsight ^ 

ef tools, and As hum of many voieas^ jma aa he i 
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hear them a year or two before. He Kstened with surprise. Yes. Instead 
of the still solitude he had expected, there was the clink of iron, the heavy 
gradual thud of the fall of barrows-fuU of soil — the cry and shout of 
labourers. But not on his land — better worth expense and trouble by 
far than the reedy clay common on which the men were, in fact, em- 
ployed. He knew it was Lord Cumnor’s property; and he kUcW Lord 
Cumnor and his family had gone up in the world (“ the Whig rascals ! 
both in wealth and in station, as the Hamleys had gone down. But all 
the same — in spite of long known facts, and in spite of reason^the 
squire’s ready anger rose high at the sight of his neighbour doing what he 
had been unable to do, and he a Whig ; and his family only in the county 
since Queen Anne’s time. He went so iar as to wonder whether they might 
lot — the labourers he meant — avail themselves of his tiles, lying so con- 
veniently close to hand. All these thoughts, regrets, and wonders were 
in his mind as he rode up to the cottage he was bound to, and gave his 
horse in charge to a little lad, who had hitherto found his morning’s busi* 
ness and amusement in playing at ** houses ” with a still younger sister, 
with some of the squire’s neglected tiles. But he wi|s old Silas’s grandson, 
and he might have battered the rude red earthenware to pieces — a whole 
stack — one by one, and the squire would have said little or nothing. It 
was only that he would not spare one to a labourer of Lord Cumnor’s. 
No ! not one. 

Old Silas lay in a sort of closet, opening out of the family living-room. 
Tlie small window that gave it light looked right on to the moor,” as it 
^as called; and by day the check curtain was drawn aside so that he 
might watth the progress of the labour. Everything about the old man 
was clean, of course; and, with Death, the leveller, so close at hand, it 
was the labourer who made the first advances, and put out his horny hand 
to the squire. 

I thought you’d come, squire. Your father came for to see my father 
he lay a-dying.” 

** Come, come, my man 1 ” said the squire, easily affected, as he always 
was. Don’t talk of dying, we shall soon have you out, never fear. 
Tbey’ve sent you up some soup from the Hall, as I bade ’em, haven’t they ?” 

“ Ay, ay, I’ve had all as I could want for to eat and to drink. The 
young squire and Master Roger was here yesterday.” 

“ Yea, I know.’^ 

** But I’m a deal nearer Heaven to-day, I am. I should like you to 
^k after the eovers in the West Spinney, squire ; them gorse, you know, 
where th’ old ibx had her hole— her as give ’em so many a run. You’ll 
it, aquire, though you was but a lad. I could laugh to think on her 
tricks yet” Aud, with M weak attempt at a laugh, he got himself into a 
violent fit of coughing, which alarmed the squire, who thought he would 
gel hb hraath again. His daugbter-hi-law came in at the eoaiidy 
^ toU the aquire tW he had these oougfaing-bouts very fivqueody, and 
iba thought he would go off in one of them before long. This 
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opinion of hers was spoken simplj out before the old znaUi who now ky 
gasping and exhausted upon his pillow. Poor people acknowledge the 
inevitableness and the approach of death in a much more straightforward 
manner than is customary among more educated folk. The squire was. 
shocked at her hard-heartedness, as he considered it ; but the old man 
himself had received much tender kindness in return from his daughter- 
in-law ; and what she had just said was no more news to him than the 
fact that the sun would rise to-morrow. He was more anxious to go on 
with his story. 

Them navvies — I call ’em navvies because some on ’em is strangers, 
though some on ’em is th’ men as was turned off your own works, squire, 
when there came orders to stop ’em last fall — they’re a-pulling up gorac 
and brush to light their fire for warming up their messes. It’s a long way 
off to their homes, and they mostly dine here ; and there’ll be nothing of 
a cover led, if you don’t see ader ’em. I thought I should like to tell 3 e 
.‘ifore I died. Parson’s been here ; but I did na tell him. He’s all for the 
earl’s folk, and he’d not ha’ heeded. It’s the earl as put him into h\i 
thtireh, I reckon, for he said what a fine thing it were for to see so miicli 
employment a-given to the poor, and he never said nought 0’ th’ sort when 
3'our works were agait, squire.” 

This long speech had been interrupted by many a cough and gasp for 
breath ; and having delivered himself of what was on his mind, he turned 
his face to the wall, and appeared to be going to sleep. Presently he 
roused himself with a start. 

I know I flogged him well, 1 did. But he were afler j)hea^t8’ egg> 
and I didn’t know he were an orphan. Lord, forgive me ! ” J 

lie’s thinking on David Morton, the cripple, as used t(V go about 
trapping venison,” whispered the woman. 

“ Why, he died long ago— twenty year, I should think,” replied the 
squire. 

“ Ay, but when grandfather goes off i’ this way to sleep afler a bout 
of talking he seems be dreaming on old times. He’ll not waken up 
yet, sir ; yoifd best sit down if you’d like to' stay,” she continued, as she 
went into the house- place and dusted a chair with her apron. “ He wm 
very particular in bidding me wake him if he were asleep, and you or 
Mr. Roger was to call. Mr. Roger said he’d l>e coming again this morning 
— but he’ll likely sleep an hour or more, if he’s let alone.” 

1 wiah I'd said good-by, 1 should like to have done that” 

** Ho drops off 80 sudden,” said the woman. But if you’d be bettt^r 
pleased to hare said it, squire, I’ll waken him up a bit” 

No, no ! ” the aquire called out aa the woman was going to be as 
good aa her word. ** IHl oome again, perhaps to-morrow. Aud tell him 
1 was aony ; for I am indeed. And be sure and send to the Ball for 
anything you want ! Mr. Roger is coming, b he 7 He*ll bring me word 
how he ia, later on. 1 ahould like to have bidden him good^hy.” 

80 , giving sixpence to the diild who had held hb horae^ the fiiiut* 
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mounted. He sate still a moment, looking at the busy work going on 
before him, and then at his own half-completed drainage. It was a bitter 
pill. He had objected to borrowing from Government, in the first instance ; 
gad then his wife had persuaded him to the step ; and after it was once 
taken, he was as proud as could be of the only concession to the spirit* of 
progress he ever made in his life. He had read and studied theculigect 
pretty thoroughly, if also very slowly, during the time his wife had been 
inllucncing him. He was tolerably well up in agriculture, if in nothing 
else ; and at one time he had taken the lead among the neighbouring 
landowners, when he first began tile-drainage. In those days people used 
to speak of Squire Hamley’s hobby ; and at market ordinaries, or coun^ 
dinners, they rather dreaded setting him off on long repetitions of argu- 
ments from the different pamphlets on the subject which he had read. 
And now the proprietors all around him were draining — draining; his 
interest to Government was running on all the same, though his works 
\\cre stopped, and his tiles deteriorating in value. It was not a soothing 
consideration, and the squire was almost ready to quarrel with his shadow. 
He wanted a vent for his ill-humour ; and suddenly remembering the 
devastations on his covers, which he had heard about not a quarter of 
an hour before, he rode up to the men busy at work on Lord Cumnor's 
land. Just before he got up to them he encountered Mr. Preston, also on 
liorseback, come to overlook his labourers. The squire did not know him 
jiersonally, but from the agent’s manner of speaking, and the deference 
that was evidently paid to him, Mr. Hamley saw that be was a respon- 
Hihle perswi. So he addressed the agent : — “ I beg your pardon, I suppose 
}ou are th\ manager of these works?” 

Mr. Prlston replied, — “ Certainly. I am that and many other things 
lK:8idea, at your service. I have succeeded Mr. Sheepshanks in the 
ii.anagement of my lord’s property. Mr. Hamley of Hamley, I believe 7 ” 
The squire bowed stifily. He did not like his name to be asked or 
i rcfoimed upon in that manner. An equal might conjecture who he was, 

< r recognize him, but, till he announced himself, an inferior had no right 
do more than address him respectfully as “ sir.” That was the Bquire*ii 
code of etiquette. 

I am Mr. Hamley of Hamley. I suppose you arc as yet ignorant of 
the boundary of Lord Cumnor’s land, and so I will inform you that^y pro* 
j-'rty b^ins at the pond yonder — just where you see the rise in the ground.** 

“ I am perfectly acquainted with that fact, Mr. Hamley,” aaid Mr* 
^^fetton, a little annoyed at the ignorance attributed to him, But may 
1 inquire why my attention is called to it just now ? ” 

The aquire waa beginning to boil over ; but he tried to keep hia temper 
The effort waa very much to l»e reapected, for it waa a great cme. 
was aomething in the handsome and well-dressed agent’s tone and 
‘‘‘turner inexpreasibly irritating to the squire, and it waa not leagued by 
^ inrolttntaiy comparison of the capital roadster on which Mr* Prestou 
mounted with hia own ill-groomed and aged cob* 
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“ I have been told that yonr men out yonder do not respect these 
boundaries, but are in the habit 6f plucking up gorse from my covers to 
light their fires.” 

“ It is possible they may ! ” said Mr. Preston, lifting his eyebrows, Lig 
manner being more nonchalant than his words. “ I daresay they thiuk 
no great harm of it. However, Pll inquire.” 

“ Do you doubt my word, sir ? ” said the squire, fretting his mare till 
she began to dance about. “ I tell you I’ve heard it only within this la^t 
half-hour.” 

“ I don’t mean to doubt your word, Mr. Hamley ; it’s the last thing I 
should think of doing. But you must excuse my saying that the argument 
which you have twdce brought up for the authenticity of yoiu- statement, 

* that you have heard it within the last half-hour,’ is not quite so forcible 
as to preclude the possibility of a mistake.” 

“ I wish you’d only say in plain language that you doubt my word,” 
said the squire, clenching and slightly raising his horsewhip. I can t 
make out what you mean — ^you use so many words.” 

Pray don’t lose your temper, sir. I said I should inquire. You have 
not seen the men pulling up gorse yourself, or you would have named it. 
I surely may doubt the correctness of your information until I have made 
some inquiry ; at any rate, that is the course I shall pursue, and if it i s 
you offence, I shall be sorry, but I shall do it just the same. When I am 
convinced that harm has been done to your property, I shall take ste]>s to 
prevent it for the future, and of course, in my lord’s name, I shall juiy \ ou 
compensation — it may probably amount to half-n-crown,” He Aded tin m 
hoit words in a loAver tone, as if to himself, with a slight, cdttemjitui us 
smile on his face. 

“ Quiet, mare, quiet,” said the squire, quite unaware that he was tbj 
cause of her impatient movements by the way he was perpetufdJy tighten- 
ing her reins ; and also, jierhaps, be unconsciously addressed the injuiictu n 
to himself. 

Neither of them saw Roger Hamley, who was just then approaching 
them with long, steady steps. He had seen his father from the door 
of old Silas’s cottage, and, os the poor fellow was still asleep, he was 
coming to speak to his father, and was near enough now to hear the 
next words. 

** I don’t know who you are, but I've known land-agents who were 
gentlemen, and I've known some who were not. You belong to this hut 
set, young man,” said the squire, " that you do. I should like to try u.y 
horsewhip on you for your insolence.” 

^ Pray, Mr. Hamley,” replied Mr. Preston, cooUy, “ curb your teinj*'^ 
a little, and reflect 1 really feel sorry to see a man of your age in such a 
peesion”— moving a little farther oflf, however, but really more with a desi^v 
to save the irritated man fix»n oairyii^ hia threat into eaeoulioD, out of a 
dislike to the slander and ezdtement it would cauw^ thoa from aoy 
personal dread. Just at Ihia moment Bigger Hamley came doae up. 
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was panting a little, and his eyes were very stem and dark ; but he spoke 
quietly enough. 

“ Mr. Preston, I can hardly understand what you mean by your last 
words. But, remember, my father is a gentleman of age and position, and 
not accustomed to receive advice as to the management of his temper from 
young men like you.” 

‘‘ I desired him to keep his men off my land,” said the squire to his 
non — his wish to stand well in Roger's opinion restraining his temper a 
little ; but though his words might be a little calmer, there were all other 
signs of passion present — ^the discoloured complexion, the trembling hands, 
the fiery cloud in his eyes. “ He refused, and doubted my word.” 

Mr. Preston turned to Roger, as if appealing from Philip drunk to 
Philip sober, and spoke in a tone of cool explanation, which, though not 
insolent in words, was excessively irritating in manner. 

“ Your father has misunderstood me — perhaps it is no wonder,” trying 
to convey, by a look of intelligence at the son, his opinion that the father 
was in no state to hear reason. “ I never refused to do what was just and 
right. I only required further evidence as to the past wrong-doing ; your 
father took offence at this” — and then he shrugged his shoulders, and 
lifted his eyebrows in a manner he had formerly learnt in France. 

“ At any rate, sir 1 I can scarcely reconcile the manner and words to 
my father, which I heard you use when I first came up, with the deference 
you ought to have shown to a man of his age and position. As to the fact 
of the trespass ” 

“ Th\y are pulling up all the gorsc, Roger— there’ll be no cover what- 
ever for gwie soon,” put in the squire. 

Roger’ bowed to his father, but took up his speech at the point it Avas 
at before the interruption. 

“ I will inquire into it myself at a cooler moment ; and if I find that 
such trespass or damage has been committed, of course I shall expect 
that you will see it put a stop to. Come, father I I am going to see old 
Si las-^ perhaps you don't know that he is very ill.” So he endeavoured 
to wile the squire away to prevent further words. He was not entirely 
successful. 

Mr. Preston was enraged by Roger’s calm and dignified manner, and 
threw after them this parting shaft, in the shape of a loud soliloquy, 

“ Position, indeed ! What are we to think of the jxisition of a man 
who begins works like these without counting the cost, and comes to 
« itand-stiil, and has to turn off his labourers just at the beginning of 
winter, leaving—** 

They were too far off to bear the rest. The squire was on the point of 
turning back before this, but Roger took bold of the reins of the old mare,^ 
wid led her over aonie of the boggy ground, as if to guide her into sure 
^ting, but, in reali^, because be was determined to prevent the renewal 
^ the qnamL It waa well that the cob knew him, and waa, indeed, eld 
to prefer quieUieat to dancii^ ; tor Mr. H a mh y plndced hard at 
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the reins, and at last broke out with an oath, — “ Damn it, Roger ! Tm not 
a child ; I won’t be treated as such. Leave go, I say I ” 

Roger let go ; they were not on firm ground, and he did not wish . 
any watchers to think that he was exercising any constraint over his ’ 
father ; and this quiet obedience to his impatient commands did more to 
soothe the squire than anything else could have effected just then. 

“ I know I turned them off — what could I do ? I’d no more money 
for their weekly wages ; it’s a loss to me, as you know. He doesn’t 
know, no one knows, but I think your mother would, how it cut me to 
turn ’em off just before winter set in. I lay awake many a night thinking 
of it, and I gave them what I had — I did, indeed. I hadn’t got money 
to pay ’em, but 1 had three barren cows fattened, and gave every scrap 
of meat to the men, and I let ’em go into the woods and gather what was 
fallen, and 1 winked at their breaking off old branches, and now to have 
it cast up against me by that cur — that servant. But I’ll go on with tin- 

works, by , I will, if only to spite him. I’ll show him who I am. IMy 

])oaition, indeed ! A llaiiiley of Hamley takes a higher position than 
master. I’ll go on with the works, see if I don’t ! I’m paying between 
one and two hundred a year interest on Government money. I’ll rajM* 
some more if I go to the Jews; Osborne has shown me the way, and 
Osborne shall pay for it — lie shall. I'll not put up with insults. You 
ahouldn’t have slopped me, Roger I I wish to heaven I’d horsewhipped 
the fellow ! ” 

He was lashing himself again into an impotent rage, painful to a son 
to witness ; but just then the little grandchild of old Silas, whoihad held 
tlio squire’s horse during his vinit to the sick man, came running up, 
breathless ; " 

“Please, sir, please, squire, mammy has sent me; grandfather has 
weakened up sudden, and mammy says lie's dying, and would you 
eoiiie; she says he’d take it as a kind com pli incut, she’s sure.” 

So they went to the cottage, the squire speaking never a word, bui 
suddenly feeling os if lifted out of a whirlwind and set down in a still and 
awful place. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

A Passive Coquette. 

It is not to be supposed that such an encounter as Mr. Preston bad 
had with Roger Hamley sweetened the regards in which the two young 
men henceforward held each other. They had barely spoken to each 
other before, and but seldom met; for the land-agent’s employment 
*had hitherto lain at Ashoombe, some sixteen or sorenteen miles 
Hamley. He waa older than Roger by aeveral yeara; but during the 
time he had been in the country Oabome and Ro^ had bean at achool 
and at ooUegew llr. P res ton vni prepared to dialike the Hamkya fof 
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many unreasonable reasons. Cynthia and Molly had both spoken of the 
brothers with familiar regard, implying considerable intimacy ; their flowers 
had been preferred to his on the occasion of the ball ; most people spoke 
i^ell of them ; and Mr. Preston had an animal’s instinctive jealousy and 
combativeness against all popular young men. Their “ position ” — ^poor 
as the Hamleys might be — was far higher than his own in the county ; 
and, moreover, be was agent to the great Whig lord, whose political 
interests were diametrically opposed to those of the old Tory squire; 
Not that Lord Cumnor troubled himself much about his political interests. 
His family had obtained property and title from the Whigs at the time of 
the Hanoverian succession; and so, traditionally, he was a Whig, and 
had belonged in his youth to Whig clubs, where he had lost considerable 
Bums of money to Whig gamblers. All this was satisfactory and consis- 
tent enough. And if Lord Hollingford had not been returned for the 
county on the Whig interest — as his father had been before him, until 
he had succeeded to the title — it is quite probable Lord Cumnor would 
have considered the British constitution in danger, si^d the patriotism 
of his ancestors ungratefully ignored. But, excepting at elections, he 
had no notion of making Whig and Tory a party cry. He had lived too 
much in London, and was of too sociable a nature, to exclude any man 
^vho jumped with his humour, from the hospitality he was always ready 
to offer, be the agreeable acquaintance Whig, Tory, or Radical. But in 
the county of which he was lord-lieutenant, the old party distinction was 
still a shibboleth by which men were tested for their fitness for social 
intercourA as well as on the hustings. If by any chance a Whig found 
himself at fa Tory dinner-table — or vice vers^ — the food was hard of 
digestion, and wine and viands were criticized rather than enjoyed. A 
marriage between the young people of the separate parties was almost as 
unheard-of and prohibited an alliance as that of Romeo and Juliet’s. 
And of course Mr. Preston was not a man in whose breast such prejudices 
"ould die away. They were an excitement to him for one thing, and 
called out all his talent for intrigue on behalf of the party to which be 
^as allied. Moreover, be considered it as loyalty to his employer to 
** scatter his enemies ” by any means in his power. lie had always hated 
and despised the Tories in general ; and after that interview on the 
inarsby common in front of Silas’s cottage, he hated the Hamleys and 
htger especially, with a very choice and particular hatred. “ That prig,” 
as hereafter he always designated Roger — ” he shall pay for it yet,” he 
•aid to himself by way of consolation, after the father and son had left 
liim. « What a lout it is ! ” — ^watching the receding figures. “ The old 
chap has twice as much spunk,” as the squire tagged at his bridle-rems* 
The old mare could make her way better without being fed, my fine 
frllow. But I see through your dodge. You’re afraid of your old fttber 
turning back and getting into another rage. Position indeed I a beggarly 
squire-*^ who did tom off his men just before winter, to rot or 
ibr all he cared— it’s just like a renal M Tory.” And, under the 
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oorer of flympathy with the dismissed labourers, Mr. Preston indul 
his own private pique very pleasantly. ® ^ 

Mr. Preston had many causes for rejoicing : he might have forgotten 
this discomfiture, as he chose to feel it, in the remembrance of an increase 
of income, and in the popularity he enjoyed in his new abode. All 
HolJingford came forward to do the earl's new agent honour. Mr 
Sheepshanks bad been a crabbed, crusty old bachelor; frequenting inn- 
parlours on market-days, not unwilling to give dinners to three or four 
chosen friends and familiars, with whom, in return, he dined from time to 
time, and with whom, also, he kept up an amicable rivalry in the matter 
of wines. But he “ did not appreciate female society,” as Miss Brownin'^ 
elegantly worded his unwillingness to accept the invitations of tlio 
Hollingford ladies. He was unrefined enough to speak of these invitations 
to his intimate friends aforesaid in the following manner, ‘‘Those old 
women’s worrying,” but, of course, they never heard of this. Little 
quarter-of-sheet notes, without any envelopes — that invention was un- 
known in those d^s — but sealed in the. comers when folded up instead .1 
gummed as they are fastened at present, occasionally passed between Mr. 
Sheepshanks and the Mias Brownings, Mrs. Goodenough or others. In 
the first instance, the form ran as follows : — “ Miss Browning and her 
sister, Miss Plimbe Browning, present their respectful compliments to Mr. 
Sheepshanks, and beg to inform him that a few friends have kindly con- 
sented to favour them with their company at tea on Thursday next. Miss 
Browning and Miss Phoebe will take it very kindly if Mr. Sheepahanlv^ 
will join their little circle.” 

Now for Mrs. Goodenough. 

“ Mrs. Goodenough's respects to Mr. Sheepshanks, and ho^ he is in 
good health. She would be very glad if he would favour her with lii^ 
company to tea on Monday. My daughter, in Comberfoere, has sent roc 
a couple of guinea-fowls, and Mrs. Goodenough hopes Mr. Sheepshanks will 
stay and take a bit of supper.” 

No need for the dates of the days of the month. The good ladies 
would have thought that the world was coming to an end if the invitation 
bad been sent out a week before the party therein named. But not even 
guinea-fowls for supper could tempt Mr. Sheepehanks. He remembers! 
the made-winea he had tasted in former days at Hollingford parties, and 
shuddered. Bread-and-cheese, with a glass of bitter-beer, or a little 
brandy-and-waler, partaken of in his old clothes (which had worn into 
^apes of loose oomfoH, and smelt strongly of tobacco), he liked better than 
roast guinea-fowl and birch -wine, oven without throwing into the balance 
the stilT uneaqr coat, and the tight neckcloth and tighter shoes. So t!>e 
ex-agont had been seldom, if ever, seen at the Hollingford tea-parti<^ 
Ho might have had hit form of refosal st er e o ty ped, it was so invariably 
the same. 

** Mr. Sheepshanks* duly to Miai Browning and her sister ** (to Hm. 
Onodenoiq^ er to others, as the eaee might be). ^ Businees of impori- 
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,nc« piwenta him from araaing him«Jf of their polito fanritatioB j fcr 
which he hega to return his best thanks.” 

• But now that Mr. Preston had succeeded, and oonie to live in Hoi* 
lingford, things were changed. 

He accepted every civility right and left, and won golden opinions 
accordingly. Parties were made in his honour, << just as if be had been a 
bride," Miss Phoebe Browuing said ; and to all of them he went. 

“ What’s the man after T ” said Mr. Sheepshanks to himself, when he 
heard of his successor’s affability, and sociability, and amiability, and a 
variety of other agreeable “ ilities,** from the friends whom the old 
steward still retained at Hollingford. 

“Preston’s not a man to put himself out for nothing. He’s deep. 
He’ll be after something solider than popularity.’’ 

The sagacious old bachelor was right. Mr. Preston was “after" 
something more than mere popularity. He went wherever he had a 
chance of meeting Cynthia Kirkpatrick. 

It might be that Molly’s spirits were more depressed at this time than 
they were in general ; or that Cynthia was exultant, unawares to herself, 
in the amount of attention and admiration she was receiving from Roger 
by day, from Mr. Preston in the evening, but the two girls seemed to 
have parted company in cheerfulness. Molly was always gentle, but veiy 
grave and silent, Cynthia, on the contrary, was merry, full of pretty 
mockeries, and hardly ever silent. When first she came to Hollingford 
one of her great charms had been that she was such a gracious listener ; 
now her ^citement, by whatever caused, made her too restless to hold 
l)cr tongue; yet what she said was too pretty, too witty, not to be a 
winning and sparkling interruption, eagerly welcomed by those who wero 
nnder her sway. Mr. Gibson was the only one who observed this change, 
and reasoned upon it. 

“ She is in a mental fever of some kind,” thought ho to hrniself. 

" She is very fascinating, but I don’t quite understand her.” If Molly 
bad not been so entirely loyal to her friend, she might have thought this 
constant brilliancy a little tiresome when brought into every-day life ; it 
was not the sunshiny rest of a placid lake, it was rather the glitter of the 
pieces of a broken mirror, w^hich confuses and bewilders. Cynthia would 
®ot talk quietly about anything now ; subjects of thought or converaatton 
•eemed to have lost their relative value. Xhere were exceptions to this 
Blood of hers, when she sank into deep fits of silence, that would have 
been gloomy had it not been for the never varying sweetness of her temper. 

there was a little kindneas to be done to either Mr. Gibson or HoDy, 
Cynthia was just as ready as ever to do it ; nor did she reftise to do any- 
thing her mother wished, however fidgety might be the humour that 
Pt^pted the widi. But in this hitter case Cynthia’s eyes were not 
quickened by ber heart. 

MoUj was dejected, ^e knew not why. Cynthia had drifted a Hfttle 
t^pait; that waa not it. Her stepmother had whimsical moods; and ff 
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Cynthia displeased her, she would oppress Molly with small kindnessea 
and pseudo-affection. Or else everything was wrong, the world was out 
of joint, and Molly had failed in her mission to set it right, and was to be’ 
blamed accordingly. But Molly was of too steady a disposition to be 
much moved by the changeableness of an unreasonable person. She might 
be annoyed, or irritated, but she was not depressed. That was not it. The 
real cause was certainly this. As long as Roger was drawn to Cyntliia, 
and sought her of his own accord, it had been a sore pain and bewilder- 
ment to Molly’s heart ; but it was a straightforward attraction, and one 
which Molly acknowledged, in her humility and great power of loving, to 
be the most natural thing in the world. She would look at Cynthia’^ 
beauty and grace, and feel as if no one could resist it. And when slie 
witnessed all the small signs of honest devotion which Roger Avas at no 
pains to conceal, she thought, with a sigh, that surely no girl could hel[) 
relinquishing her heart to such tender, strong keeping as Roger’s character 
ensured. She would have been willing to cut off her right hand, if need 
were, to forward his attachment to Cynthia ; and the self-sacrifice w’ould 
have added a strange zest to a happy crisis. She was indignant at wliai 
she considered to be Mrs. Gibson’s obtuseness to so much goodness and 
worth ; and when she called Roger a country lout,” Or any other depre- 
eiative epithet, Molly would pinch herself in order to keep silent. But 
after all those w^ere peaceful days compared to the present, w’hen she, 
seeing the wrong side of the tapestry, after tlie >vont of those who dwell in 
the same house with a plotter, became aware that Mrs. Gibson had totally 
changed her behaviour to Roger, from some cause unknown to Molly. 

But he w'as always exactly the siirne ; “ steady as olcT Time,” as 
Mrs. Gibson called him, with her usual originality ; “ a rock of strength, 
under whose very shadow there is rest,” as Mrs. llamley had once spokm 
of him. So the cause of Mrs. Gibson’s altered manner lay not in him. 
Yet now he was sure of a welcome, let him come at any hour he would, 
lie was playfully reproved for having taken Mrs. Gibsons words too 
literally, and for never coming before lunch. But he said he considered 
her xm^ns fur such w'ords to be valid, and should respect tliem. And 
this was done out of his simplicity, and from no tinge of malice. Then in 
their family conversations at home, Mrs. Gibson was constantly making 
projects fur throwing Roger and Cyntliia together, with so evident a betrayal 
of her wisli to bring about an engagement, that Molly chafed at the 
t]u:ead so evidently, and at Roger’s blindness in coining so willingly to be 
entrapped. She forgot his previous willingness, his former evidences of 
manly fondnees for the beautiful Cynthia ; she only saw plots of which 
he was the victim, and Cynthia the conscious if passive bait. She felt 
if she could not have acted as Cynthia did ; no, not even to gain Roger » 
love. Cynthia heard and saw as much of the domestic background as she 
did, and yet she submitted to the r&le amigned to her! To be sore, 
this rile woukl have been played by her unoonscioasly ; the tilings poe- 
ecfibed were what she would natnimlly have done ; but becraae they vers 
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preBCiibed— by implication only, it is true — MolJy would have resisted ; 
liave gone out, for instance, when she was expected to stay at home ; or 
have lingered in the garden when a long country walk was planned. At 
•last — for she could not help loving Cynthia, come what w ould — she deter- 
mined to believe that Cynthia was entirely unaware of all ; but it was with 
an effort that she brought herself to believe it. 

It may be all very pleasant “ to sport w^itli Amaryllis in the shade, 
or with the tangles of Neasra’s hair,” but young men at the outset of their 
independent life have many other cares in this prosaic England to occupy 
their time and their thoughts, Roger was Fellow of Trinity, to be sure ; 
and from the outside it certainly appeared as if his position, as long as he 
chose to keep unmarried, was a very easy one. His was not a nature, 
liovrever, to sink down into inglorious ease, even had his fellowship income 
been at his disposal. He looked forward to an active life ; in what direc- 
tiou be had not yet determined. He knew what were his talents and his 
tastes ; and did not wish the former to lie buried, nor the latter, which he 
legarded as gifls, fitting him for some peculiar work, to be disregarded or 
thwarted. He rather liked awaiting an object, secure in his own energy 
to force his way to it, when he once saw it clearly. He reserved enough 
uf money for his own personal needs, which were small, and for the ready 
lurtlierance of any project he might see £t to undertake ; the rest of his 
income was Osborne^s ; given and accepted in the spirit which made the 
bond between these two brothers so rarely perfect. It was only the 
thought of Cynthia that threw Roger off his balance. A strong man in 
ever) thiif^ else, about her he w^as as a child. He knew that he could not 
marry and retain his fellowship ; his intention vvas to hold himself loose 
from any <iniployinent or profession until he had found one to liis mind, 
so there was no immediate prospect — no prospect for many years, indeed, 
that he would be able to marry. Yet he went on seeking Cynthia’s sweet 
coiiijiany, listening to the music of her voice, basking in her sunshine, and 
heeding his passion in every possible way, just like an unreasoning child. 
He knew that it was folly — and yet he did it ; and it was perhaps this that 
made him so sympathetic with Osborne. Roger racked his brains about 
Osborne’s affairs much more frequently than Osborne troubled himself. 
Indeed, he had become so ailing and languid of late, that even the squire 
made only very faint objections to his desire for frequent change of scene, 
Uiough formerly he used to grumble so much at the necessary expenditure 
it involved. ^ 

“ AAer all, it does not cost much,” the squiie said to Roger one day. 

** Choose how he does it, he does it cheaply ; he used to come and ask me 
ior tw^ty, where now be does it for five. But he and 1 liave lost each 
other’s language, that’s what we have I and my dictionary ” (only he caOed 
it *‘dixoiuiry ”) has all got wrong because of those confounded debU-^ 
^hicb he will never to me, or talk about— he always bolds me off 

m anna* lei^ when 1 begin upon it— be docs, Roger— me, bU old dad^ m 
Waa kia fayourite of all, when he waa a little bit of a chap I ** 
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The squire dwelt so much upon Osborne’s reserved behaviour to him. 
self, that broodiag over this one subject perpetually he became more morose 
and gloomy than ever in his manner to Osborne, resenting the want of the 
confidence and afiection that he thus repelled. So much so that Boger, ‘ 
who desired to avoid being made the receptacle of his father’s complaints 
against Osborne — and Roger’s passive listening was the sedative his father 
always sought — had often to have recourse to the discussion of the drainage 
works as a counter-irritant. The squire had felt Mr. Preston’s speech about 
the dismissal of his workpeople very keenly ; it fell in with the reproaches 
of his own conscience, though, as he would repeat to Roger over and over 
again, — “ I could not help it — how could I? — I was drained dry of ready 
money — I wish the land was drained as dry as I am,” said he, with a toucli 
of humour that came out before he was aware, and at which he smiled sadly 
enough. ** What was I to do, I ask you, Roger 7 1 know 1 was in a 

rage — I’ve had a deal to make me so— and maybe 1 did not think as much 
about consequences as 1 should have done, when I gave orders for ’em to 
be sent oflf ; but 1 could not have done otherwise if I’d ha’ thought for a 
twelvemonth in cool blood. Consequences I 1 liate consequences; they’ve 
always been against me ; they have. I’m so tied up 1 can’t cut down 
a stick more, and that’s a * consequence ’ of having the property so 
cleucedly well settled; 1 wish Vd never had any ancestors. Ay, laugh, 
lad 1 it does me good to see thee laugh a bit, afler Osborne’s long ihee. 
which always grows longer at sight o* me ! ” 

Look here, father 1 ” said Roger, suddenly, I’ll manage somehow 
about the money for the works. You trust to me ; give me tw^ months 
to turn myself in, and you shall have some money, at any rate, to begin 
with.” ^ 

The squire looked at him, and his face brightened as a child’s does at 
the promise of a pleasure made to him by some one on whom he can rely. 
He became a little graver, however, as he said, — But how will you get 
it 7 It's hard enough work.” 

Never mind ; I’ll get it — a hundred or so at first — I don’t yet know 
how — but remember, father, I’m a Senior Wrangler, and a ^ very promising 
young writer,’ as that review called me. Oh, you don’t know what a 
fellow you’ve got for a son. You should have read that review to know 
all my wonderful luerita” 

** I did, Roger. I heard Gibson speaking of it, and I made him got it 
for me. 1 should Lave understood it better if they could have called tht 
animals by their English names, and not put so much of their French 
lingo into it.” 

^ But it was an answer to an article by a French writer,” pleaded 
Roger. 

rd ha* let him alonel ** said the aquire, eamestljr. ** We had to beat 
’em, and we dad it at Waterloo ; but I’d not demean myanlf hf nnswermg 
any of their liesb ^ I ^ 1*^ through the mhrw, all 

their Lntaa and Emnoht I did, nad if you doubt me, jcsi juet look at the 
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end of the great ledger, turn it upside down, and you’Jl find IVe copied 
out all the fine words they said of you ; * careful observer,* * strong nervous 
p:uglii»h,* ‘rising philosopher.’ Oh I I can nearly say it all off by heart, 
for many a time when I am frabbed by bad debts, or Osborne’s bills, or 
inoidered with accounts, I turn the ledger wrong way up, and smoke a 
|.ipe over it, while I read those pieces out of the review which speak about 
\()U, lad I ” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

Coating Events. 

Koger had turned over many plans in his mind, by which he tliought 
tliat he could obtain sufficient money for the purpose he desired to accom* 
j.hsh. His careful grandfather, who had been a merchant in the city, had 
so tied up the few thousands he bad left to his daughter, that although, 
in ciise of her death before her husband^ the latter might enjoy the life 
interest thereof, yet in case of both their deaths, their second son did not 
succeed to the property until he was five-and-twenty ; and ‘if he dietl 
Icfore that age the money that would then have been his went to one of 
Kh cousins on the maternal side. In short, the old merchant had taken as 
many precautions about his legacy as if it had been for tens, instead of 
units of thousands. Of course Roger might have slipped through all 
tiicse meshea by insuring his life until the specified age; and probably if 
lit liad cohsulted any lawyer this course would have been suggested to 
liun. But he disliked taking any one into his confidence on the subject of 
Ills fatlier’s Want of ready money. He had obtained a copy of his grand- 
father s will at Doctors’ Commons, and he imagined that all the contingen- 
involved in it would be patent to the light of nature tfnd common 
M^use. He 'was a little mistaken in this, but not the less resolved that 
money in some way he would have in order to fulfil liis promise to his 
^^ther, and for the ulterior purpose of giving the squire some daily interest 
<lifctract his thoughts from the regrets and cares that were almost 
'"weakening hia mind. It was “ Roger Hamley, Senior Wrangler and Fellow 
Trinity, to the highest bidder, no matter what honest employment,” and 
i^f«ientiy it oame down to “ any bidder at all.” 

Another perplexity and distress at this time weighed upon Roger* 
Dabome, h*>ir to the estate, was going to have a child. The H a i a lq r 
P^oper^ wrae entailed on “ heirs male bom in lawful wedloek.” Was die 
''^tdlock ” lawful 7 Osborne never seemed to doubt that it was— never 
in fact, ta think twice about it And if he, the husband, did not, 
much km did Aim^e, the trustful wife 7 Yet who could tell how 
i^uch misery any ahadowa of illegality might cast into the future 7 One 
aittuig by the languid, carelees, dilettante Oebome, began 
^ qneatieii him aa to the of the marriage. Osborne knew inalaae^ 

el what Roger waa aiming. It was not that he did not deriie perfect 
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legality in justice to his wife ; it was that he was so indisposed at the time 
that he hated to be bothered. It was something like the refrain of Gray’s 
Scandinavian Prophetess : “ Leave me, leave me to repose.” 

But do try and tell me how you managed it.” 

How tiresome you are, Roger,” put in Osborne. 

Well, I dare say I am. Go on ! ” 

“ I’ve told you Morrison married us. You remember old Morrison at 
Trinity ? ” 

Yes ; ns good and blunder-headed a fellow as ever lived.” 

“Well, he’s taken orders; and the examination for priest’s orders 
fatigued him so much that he got his father to give him a hundred or two 
for a tour on the Continent. He meant to get to Rome, because he heard 
that there were such pleasant winters there. So he turned up at Metz 
in August.” 

“ I don’t see why.” 

“ No more did he. He never was great in geography, you know ; and 
somehow he thought that Metz, pronounced French fashion, must be ou 
the road to Rome. Some one had told him so in fun. However, it was 
very well for me that I met with him there for I was determined to be 
married, and that without loss of time.” 

“ But Aim^e is a Catholic ? ” 

“ That’s true ! but you see I am not. You don’t suppose I would do 
her any wrong, Roger 7 ” asked Osborne, sitting up in his lounging* 
chair, and speaking rathei* indignantly to Roger, his face suddeniy 
flushiug red. * 

“ No I I’m sure you would not mean it ; but you see there’s a child 
coming, and this estate is entailed on * heirs male.’ Now, I want to know 
if the marriage is legal or nut ? and it seems to me it’s a ticklish question.*' 
“ Oh ! ” isaid Osborne, falling back into repose, “ if that’s all, I suppost* 
you’re next heir mule, and I can trust you as I can myself. You know my 
marriage is bond fide in intention, and I believe it to be legal in fact. 
went over to Strasbourg ; Aim^ picked up a friend — a good middle-aged 
French womaw — who served half as bridesmaid, half as chaperone, stid 
then we went before the mayor — pr^fet — what do you call them 7 I think 
Morrison rather enjoyed the spree. I signed all manner of papers in the 
prefecture ; I did not read them over, for fear lest I could not sign them 
conscientiously. It was the safest plan. Aim^ kept trembling so 1 
thought she would faint, and tlien we went off to the nearest Eoghsh 
chaplaincy, Carlsruhe, and the ch^ilain was away, so Morrison easily gc4 
the loan of the chapel, and we were married Uie next day.” 

“ But surely some registration or certificate was ueoeawy 7 ” 

“ Morrison said he would undertake all those forms; and ha ought to 
know his own buainaak 1 know 1 tipped him pretty well fiur the job.** 

“ Tott must be married again,” aaid Koger, after a pause, “ and that 
beftfre the child is bom. Have you got a oerdfiflala of the marriageT " 

^ 1 dare aay Morrison has got it somewhere. But I htdaero 1^ 
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married ftcoording to tlw laws both of England and France ; I really do, 
old fellow. IVe got the prefet’s papers eomewhere.” 

« Never mind I you shall be ‘^married again in England. Aim^e goes 
tp the Roman Catholic chapel at Prestham, does not she? ” 

“ Yes. She is so good I would not disturb her in her religion for the 
world.” 

“ Then you shall be married both there and at the church of the parish 
in which she lives as well,” said Roger, decidedly. 

It's a great deal of trouble, unnecessary trouble, and unnecessary 
expense, I should say,” said Osborne. “ Why can’t you leave well alone ? 
Neither Aim4e nor I are of the sort of stuff to turn scoundrels and deny 
the legality of our marriage, and if the child is a boy and my father dies, 
and I die, why I’m sure you’ll do him justice, as sure as I am of myself, 
old fellow 1 ” 

But if I die into the bargain 7 Make a hecatomb of the present 
llanileys all at once, while you are about it. Who succeeds as heir 
mule ? ” 

Osborne thought for a moment. “ One of the Irish Harnleys, I suppose. 

I fancy they are needy chaps. Perhaps you’re right. But what need to 
Iiave such gloomy forebodings ? ” 

The law makes one have foresight in such affairs,” said Roger. “ So 
ril go down to Aim4e next week when I’m in town, and I’ll make all 
necessary arrangements before you come. I think you’ll be happier if it 
is all done.” 

“ I sh!^ be happier if I’ve a chance of seeing the little woman, that I 
grant you. But what is taking you up to town ? I wish I’d money to 
run about like you, instead of being shut up for ever in this dull old 
house.” 

Osborne was apt occasionally to contrast his position with Roger’s in 
a lone of complaint, forgetting that both were the results of character, • 
and also that out of his income Roger gave up so large a jwrtion for the 
uiaintenance of his brother’s wife. But if this ungenerous thought of 
Oihorne’s had been set clearly before his conscience, he would have 
uaote his breast and cried ** Mea culpa ” with the best of them , it was 
^nly that he was too indolent to keep an imassisted conscience. 

‘‘ I should not have thought of going up,” said Roger, reddening as if 
he had been accused of spending another’s money instead of his own, if 
I had not had to go up on business. Lord HoUingford lias written for me ; 
he knows my great wish for employment, and has heard of something 
^hich he considers suitable j there’s his letter if you care to read it. But 
it does not tell anything definitely.” 

Oid>orne read the letter and returned it to Roger. After a moment 
^ two of tUenoe he arid,— “ Why do you want money ? Are we taking 
too mudi from you? It’s a great shame of me; but what can 1 do? 

>dggmt a career for me^ and FU loUow it to-morrow.” He spoke 
^ ^ Soger had been xeproaobiDg him. 
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** My dear fellow, don’t get those notions into your head ! I 
something for myself sometimes, and I have been on the look-out 
Besides, I want my lather to go on with his drainage, it would do got^ \ 
both to his health and his spirits. If I can advance any part of tin; 
money requisite, he and you shall pay me interest until you can return 
the capital.’’ 

Roger, you’re the providence of the family,” exclaimed Osborne, 
suddenly struck by admiration at his brother’s conduct, and forgetting to 
contrast it with his own. 

So Roger went up to London and Osborne followed him, and for tw » 
or three weeks the Gibsons saw nothing of the brothers. But as wavo 
succeeds to wave, so interest succeeds to interest. “ The family,” as tbev 
were called, came down for their autumn sojourn at the Towers; and 
again the house was full of visitors, and the Towers’ servants, and 
carriages, and liveries were seen in the two streets of Hollingford, juii 
as they might have been seen for scores of autumns past. 

So runs the round of life from day to day. Mrs. Gibson found il • 
chances of intercourse with the Towers rather more personally excitii.. 
than Roger’s visits, or the rarer calls of Osborne Hamley. Cynthia liaj 
an old antipathy to the great family who had made so much of her motLe. 
and so little of her ; and whom she considered as in some measure tik 
cause why she had seen so little of her mother in the days when the litth 
girl had craved for love and found none. Moreover, Cynthia missed her 
slave, although she did not care for Roger one thousandth part of whnt 
he did for her; yet she had found it not unpleasant to have a^an ivbo!. 
she thoroughly respected, and whom men in general respected, th* 
subject of her eye, the glad ministrant to each scarce spoken wibli, .> 
person in whose sight all her words were pearls or diamonds, all h- 
actions heavenly graciousness, and in whose thoughts she reigned suprem 
She had no modest unconsciousness about her ; and yet she was not vain 
She knew of all this 'worship; and when from circumstances she r.^ 
longer received it she missed it. The Earl and the Countess, Lor«^ 
Hollingford and Lady Harriet, lords and ladies in general, liveries, dresscb. 
bags of game, and rumours of riding parties were as notliing to 
aa compared to Roger’s absence. And yet she did not love him. 
ahe did not love him. Molly knew that Cynthia did not love hio'- 
Moliy grew angry with her many and many a time as the conviction ^ ‘ 
this fact waa forced upon her. Molly did not know her own feeling* ; 
^ Roger had no overwhelming interest in what they might be ; while 
( rerj life*breath aeenied to depend on what Cynthia felt and thought 
Therefore Molly had keen insight into her aiater’s ** heart ; and she 
knew that Cyniliia did not love Roger. Molly could have cried ahh 
p a ari enale r^ret at the thought of the unvalued treaiure lying at (^this • 
feel ; and il would have been a meidy uimelfirii regret. It waa the old 
forvid tendemeaa. ^ Do not wish for the mooD» O mj | 

eanuot give it thee.” Cyntbia’a love wea the moon Roger ymtati i 
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and Molly saw that it was far away' and out of reach^ else would she have 
etrained her heart-chords to give it to Boger. 

I am his sister,” she would say to herself. That old bond is not 
'done away with, though he is too much absorbed by Cynthia to speak 
about it just now. His mother called me ‘Fanny;* it was almost like 
an adoption. I must wait and watch, and see if I can do anything for 
my brother.” 

One day Lady Harriet oame to call on the Gibsons, or rather on 
Mrs. Gibson, for the latter retained her old jealousy if any one else in 
Hollingford was supposed to be on intimate terms at the great house, or 
in the least acquainted with their plans. Mr. Gibson might possibly 
know as much, but then he was professionally bound to secrecy. Out 
of the house she considered Mr. Preston as her rival, and he was aware 
that she did so, and delighted in teasing her by affecting a knowledge of 
family plans and details of affairs of which she was not aware. Indoors 
die was jealous of the fancy Lady Harriet had evidently taken for her 
stepdaughter, and she contrived to place quiet obstacles in the way of 
a too frequent intercourse between the two. These obstacles were not 
unlike the shield of the knight in the old story ; only instead of the two 
sides presented to the two travellers approaching it from opposite quarters, 
one of which was silver, and one of which was gold, Lady Harriet saw 
the smooth and shining yellow radiance, while poor Molly only perceived 
a dull and heavy lead. To Lady Harriet it was “ Molly is gone out ; 
she will be so sony to miss you, but she was obliged to go to aee some 
old frienSs of her mother’s whom she ought not to neglect : as I said 
to her, constancy is everything. It is Stenae, I think, who says, ‘ Thine 
own and thy mother’s friends forsake not.’ But, dear Lady Harriet, 
Tou’ll stop till she comes home, won’t you ? I know how fond you are 
of her ; in fact ” (with a little surface playfulness) « I sometimes ssy you 
come more to see her than your poor old Clare.” 

To Molly it had previously been, — 

“ Lady Harriet is coming here this morning. 1 can’t have any one 
else coming in. Tell Maria to say I’m not at home. Lady Harriet has 
always so much to tell me. Dear Lady Harriet 1 I’vo known all heraeorets 
since she was twelve years old. You two girls must keep out of the way. 

Gf course she’ll ask for you, out of common civility ; but you would only 
interrupt us if you came in, as you did the other day;” — ^now addressing 
iloljy — « I hardly like to say so, but I thought it was very forwaid.” 

** Maria told me she had asked for me,” put in Molly, stmply. 

Very forward indeed ! ” continued Mrs. Gibson, taking no fcrthar 
notice of the interruption, except to strengthen the words to whioh Molly’s . 
^Hle i^)eech h^ been intended as a oorrectioo. 

** I thin^ thia time I muat secure her ladyship from the e h s ne es of 
*^cli Ml ininiiioii^ by taking care that you are out of the hoiHi^ Mefly. 
Ten had better go to the Holly Farm, end speak about thoee dHMMtt 1 
and which have never been aeni,’* 
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‘‘ITlgo,” said Cynthia. “It’s far too long a walk for Molly; she’s 
had a bad cold, and is not as strong as she was a fortnight ago. I delight 
in long walks. If you want Molly out of the way, mamma, send her ta 
the Miss Brownings’ — they are always glad to see her.” 

“I never said I wanted Molly out of the way, Cynthia,” replied 
Mrs. Gibson-- “ You always put things in such an exaggerated — I should 
almost say, so coarse a manner. 1 am sure, Molly, my love, you could 
never have so misunderstood me ; it is only on Lady Harriet’s account.” 

“ I don’t think I can walk as far as the Holly Farm ; papa would take 
the message ; Cynthia need not go.” 

“Well I Fm the last person in the world to tax any one’s strength ; 
I’d sooner never see damson preserve again. Suppose you do go and see 
Miss Browning ; you can pay her a nice long call — ^you know she likes 
that — and ask after Miss Phoebe’s cold from me, you know. They were 
friends of your mother’s, niy dear, and I would not have you break off old 
friendships for the world. ‘ Constancy above everything’ is my motto, ass 
you know, and the memory of the dead ought always to be cherished.” 

“ Now, mamma, where am I to go ? ” asked Cynthia. “ Though LuJy 
Harriet does not care for me as much as she does for Molly — indeed, quite 
the contrary I should say — yet she might ask after me, and I had better ba 
safely out of the way.” 

“ True 1 ” said Mrs. Gibson, meditatively, yet unconscious of any 
satire in Cynthia’s speech. 

“ She is much less likely to ask fur you, my dear : I almost think 
you might remain in the house, or you might go to the Hdlly Farm; 
I really do wont the damsons ; or you might stay here in the dining-room, 
you know, so os to be ready to arrange lunch prettily, if she docfl 
take a fancy to stay for it. She is very ianciiul, is dear Lady Harriet ! 
I would not like her to think we made any difference in our meuU 
becauae she stayed. * Simple elegance,’ as I tell her, * always is what 
aim at.’ But still you could put out the best service, and arrange some 
flowers, and ask cook what there is for dinner that she could send us for 
lunch, and moke it all look pretty, and impromptu, and natural. I think 
you had better stay at home, Cynthia, and then you could fetch Molly 
from Miss Browning’s in the afternoon, you know, and you two could 
take a walk together.” 

“ After Lady Harriet was fairly gone ! I understand, mamma. Off 
you, Molly. Make haste, or Lady Harriet may come and ask for you ss 
well as mamma. I'll take care and forget where you are going to, so thst 
no one shall learn from me where you are, and 1*11 answer for mamma's lo^ 
of memory.*’ 

“ Child ! what uonaense yon talk; you quite oonflise me with being ^ 
alUy," laid Mrs. Gibaon, fluttered and annoyed aa ahe usually waa wick 
the Lilliputian darta Cynthia flung at her. She had recourse to bcf 
aoooatomed fedckaaiueoe of letaliatiou— bestowing some Isrour on Molly ; 
and thk did not hurt Cynthia one whit. 
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« Molly, darling, there’s a very cold wind, though it looks so fine. 
You had better put on my Indian shawl; and it will look so pretty, too, on 
your grey gown — scarlet and grey — it’s not everybody I would lend it to, 
but you’re so careful,” 

Thank you,” said Molly : and she Igfl Mrs. Gibsop in careless 
uncertainty as to whether her offer would be accepted or not. 

Lady Harriet was sorry to miss Molly, ns she was fond of the girl ; 
l)ut as she perfectly agreed with Mrs. Gibson’s truism about “ constancy” 
and ‘‘ old friends,” she saw no occasion for saying any more about the 
affair, but sat down in a little low chair with her feet on the fender. This 
said fender was made of bright bright steel, and was strictly tabooed to 
all household and plebeian feet ; indeed the position, if they assumed it, 
was considered low-bred and vulgar. 

“ That’s right, dear Lady Harriet ! you can’t think what a pleasure it 
i^ to me to welcome you at my own fireside, into my humble home.” 

“ Humble ! now, Clare, that’s a little bit of nonsense, begging your 
pardon. I don’t call this pretty little drawing-room a bit of a ‘ humble 
Lome.’ It is as full of comforts, and of pretty things too, ns any room of 
its size can be.” 

“ Ah ! how small you must feel it ! even T Ijad to reconcile myself to 
it at first.” 

“ Well ! perhaps your school-room was larger, but remember liow 
bare it was, how empty of anything but deal tables, and forms, and mats. 
Oh, indeed, Clare, I quite agi’ce with mamma, who always says you have 
done vei^ well for yourself ; and Mr. Gibson too ! What an agreeable, 
Well-informed man !” 

“ Yes, he is,” said his wife, slowly, as if she did not like to relinquish 
her role of a victim to circumstances quite immediately. “ He is very 
ngreeable, very ; only we see so little of him ; and of course he comes 
Lome tired and hungry, and not inclined to talk to liis own family, and 
apt to go to sleep.” 

“ Come, come I ” said Lady Harriet, I’m going to have my turn 
now. We’ve had the complaint of a doctor’s wife, now liear the moans of 
a I^eer’s daughter. Our house is so overrun w ith visitors ; apd literally 
to-day I have come to you for a little solitude.” 

** Solitude ! ” exclaimed Mrs. Gilison. “ Would you rather be alone? 
slightly aggrieved. 

“ No, you dear silly woman ; my solitude requires a listener, to 
hom I may my, ‘ How sweet is solitude.’ But I am tired of fhe 
*^‘Tx>nsibiIity of entertaining. Papa is so open-hearted, ho asks ercry 
friend he meets with to come and pay us a visit. Mamma is really a 
great invalid, but she does not choose to give up her reputation for 

having always considered illness a want of self-control. So she 
Wearied and worried by a crowd of people who are all of them open^ 
^thed for amusement of some kind ; just like a brood of fledglings in 
* so I have to be parent-bird, and pop morseb into thrir yeBow 
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leathery bilki to find them swallowed down before I can think of where to 
find the" next. Oh, it's ^ entertaining ^ in the largest, literalest, dreariest 
sense of the word. So 1 have told a few lies this morning, and come oS* 
here for quietness and the comfort of complaining I ” 

Lady Harriet threw herself back in her chair, and yawned ; Mrs. 
Gibson took one of her ladyship’s hands in a soft sympathizing manner 
and murmured, “ Poor Lady Harriet ! and then she purred affectionately. 

After a pause Lady Harriet started up and said — I used to take you 
as my arbiter of morals when I was a little girl. Tell me, do you think 
it wrong to tell lies ? ” 

Oh, my dear ! how can you ask such questions ? — of course it is very 
wrong, — very wicked indeed, I think I may say. But I know you were 
only joking when you said you had told lies.” 

No, indeed, 1 was not. I told as plump fat lies as you would wish to 
hear. 1 said 1 ‘ was obliged to go into Hollingford on business/ when 
the truth was there was no obligation in the matter, only an insupportable 
desire of being free from my visitors for an hour or two, and my only 
business was to come here, and yawn, and complain, and lounge at my 
leisure. I really think I’m unhappy at having told a story, as children 
express it.” 

“ But, my dear Lady Hamet,” said Mrs. Gibson, a little puzzled as to 
the exact meaning of the words that were trembling on her tongue, 1 
am sure you thought that you meant what you said, when you said it.” 

“ No, I didn’t,” put in Lady Harriet. 

And besides, if you didn’t, it was the fault of the tiresoilie people 
who drove you into such straits — yes, it w'^as certainly their fault, not 
yours— and then you know the conventions of society— ah, what trammels 
they are 1 ” 

Lady Harriet was silent for a minute or two ; then she said, — ** Tell 
me, Clare ; you’ve told lies sometimes, haven’t you ? ” 

“Lady Harriet ! I think you might have known me better; but I 
know you don't mean it, dear.” 

“ Yes, 1 do. You must have told white lies, at any rate. How did 
you feel after them 7 ” 

“ I should have been miserable if 1 ever had. I should have died 
6f sdf- reproach. * The truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth,* has always seemed to me such a fine passage. But then 1 have 
so much that is unbending in my nature, and in our sphere of hi*: 
there are ao few temptations. If we are humble, we are also simple, uad 
unshaokled by etiquette.” 

“ Then you blame me very much 7 If aomebody else will blame me, 
1 shan’t be to unhappy at what 1 said this morning.” 

“lam lure 1 never blamed you, not in my innemoet heart, dear 
Lady Harriet Blame you, indeed 1 That would be preeomption in me/ 

“ I tUnk I ahaU eel up a eonfemor ! and it shan’t be you, Qare, 
you have always besn only loo indulgiail to me.” 
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Aft«P a pause she said, — “ Can you giye me some luneh> Clare ? I 
don’t mean to go home till three. My ‘ business ' will take me till then, 
as tbs people at the Towers are duly informed.” 

“ Certainly. I sliall be delighted ! but you know we are very simple 
in our habits.” 

“ Oh, I only want a little bread and butter, and perhaps a slice of cold 
meat— you must not give yourself any trouble, Clare — perhape you dine 
now ? let me sit down just like one of your family.” 

“Yes, you shall ; I won’t make any alteration ; — it will be so pleasant 
to have you sharing our family meal, dear Lady Harriet. But we dine 
late, we only lunch now. How low the fire is getting; I really am 
forgetting everything in the pleasure of this t^te-k>tete 1 ” 

So she rang twice ; with great distinctness, and with a long pause 
between the rings. Maria brought in coals. 

But the signal was as "well understood by Cynthia as the “Hall 
of Apollo ” was by the servants of Lucullus. The brace of partridges 
that were to have been for the late dinner were instantly put down to the 
file; and the prettiest china put out, and the table decked wuth flowers 
and fruit, arranged with all Cynthia’s usual dexterity and taste. So that 
when the meal was announced, and Lady Harriet entered the room, she 
could not but think her hostess’s apologies had been quite unnoccssnry ; 
and be more and more convinced that Clare had done very well for her- 
iielf. Cynthia now joined the party, pretty and elegant as she always 
was ; but somehow she did not take Lady Harriet’s fancy ; she only 
noticed Ifer on account of her being her mother’s daughter. Her presence 
made the conversation more general, and Lady Harriet gave out several 
pieces of news, none of them of any great importance to her, but as what 
had been talked about by the circle of visitors assembled at the Towers. 

“ Lord Hollingford ought to have been with us,” she said, amongst 
other things ; “ but he is obliged, or fancies himself obliged, which is all 
tlie same thing, to stay in town about this Crichton legacy 1 ” 

“ A legacy 7 To Lord Hollingford 7 I am so glad 1 ” 

“ Don’t be in a hurry to be glad ! It’s nothing for him but trouble. 
Did not you hear of that rich eccentric Mr. Crichton, who died some time 
•go, and — firad by the example of Lord Bridgewater, 1 suppose— left a 
■um of money in the hands of trustees, of whom my brother is one, to 
tend out a writh a thousand qualifications, to make a scientific 
Voyage, with a view to bringing back specimens of the fauna of distant 
and BO forming the nucleua of a museum which is to be called the 
^'vichum Moeewn, ao perpetuate the founder's name# Booh variooa 
*^niia doca man's vanity tidce I Sometimes it simulates philantliropy ; 
^^metimes a love of science ! ” 

** It seems to me a very laudable and useful objeei, I am sure, said 
Gibson, mfelj. 

** I dareeay it ia, it from the public»good view, Eoi it is sathee 
privately, for it keeps HoUingford in towm-« bsiwewi it 
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and Cambridge — ^and each place as dull and empty as can be, just when 
we want him down at the Towers. The thing ought to hare been decided 
long ago, and there’s some danger of the legacy lapsing. The two other- 
trustees have run away to the Continent, feeling, as they say, the utmost 
confidence in him, but in reality shirking their responsibilities. How- 
ever, I believe he likes it, so I ought not to grumble. He thinks he is 
going to be very successful in the choice of his man — and he belongs to 
this county, too, — ^young Hamley of Hamley, if he can only get his 
college to let him go, for he’s a Fellow of Trinity, Senior Wrangler or 
something ; and they’re not so foolish as to send their crack man to be 
eaten up by lions and tigers I ” 

“ It must be Roger Hamley ! *’ exclaimed Cynthia, her eyes brightening, 
and her cheeks flushing. 

‘‘He’s not the eldest son; he can scarcely be called Hamley of 
Hamley I ” said Mrs. Gibson. 

“ Hollingford’s man is a Fellow of Trinity, as I said before.” 

“ Then it is Mr. Roger Hamley,” said Cynthia ; “ and he’s up in London 
about some business ! What news for Molly when she comes home ! ” 

“ Why, what has Molly to do with it ? ” asked Lady Harriet. “ Is ? ’ 

and she looked into Mrs. Gibson’s face for an answer. Mrs. Gibson in 
reply gave an intelligent and very expressive glance at Cynthia, who liow- 
ever did not perceive it. 

“ Oh, no ! not at all ” — and Mrs. Gibson nodded a little at her daughter, 
08 much as to say, “ If any one, that.” 

Lady Harriet began to look at the pretty Miss Kirkpatrick v^th fresh 
interest ; her brother had spoken in such a manner of this young Mr. 
Hamley that every one connected with the Phoenix was worthy of 
observation. Then, as if the mention of Molly’s name had brought her 
afresh into her mind, Lady Harriet said, — “ And where is Molly all tins 
time? I should like to see my little mentor. 1 hear she is very much 
grown since those days.” 

“ Oh ! when she once gets gossipping with the Miss Brownings, she 
never knows when to come home,” said Mrs. Gibson. 

“ The Miss Brownings ? Oh ! 1 am so glad you named them ! I 
very fond of tliem. Pecksy and Fiapsy ; I may call them so in Molly's 
absence. I’ll go and see them before 1 go home, and then perhaps 1 shall 
see my dear little Molly too. Do you know, Clare, I have quite taken a 
fancy to that girl ! ” 

So Mrs. Gibson, after all her precautiona, had to submit to Lad/ 
Harriet’s leaving her half-an-hour earlier than she otherwise would hare 
done in order to “ make herself common ” (as Mrs. Gibsmi expreoKd it) 
by calling on the Misa Brownings. 

Bat Molly had left before Lady Harriet arrived. 

hlolly went the long walk to the Holly Farm to order the damsons ont 
of a kind of penitence. She had feh oonscioos of anger at being sent 
oat of the hooas bj such a palpable manmavre aa that which her step* 
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mother had employed. Of course she did not meet Cynthia, so she went 
;ilone along the pretty lanes, with grassy sides and high hedge-banks not at 
all in the style of modern agriculture. At first she made herself uncomfort- 
able with questioning herself as to how far it was right to leave unnoticed 
the small domestic failings — the webs, the distortions of truth which had 
prevailed in their household ever since her father’s second marriage. She 
knew that very often she longed to protest, but did not do it, from the 
desire of sparing her father any discord; and she saw by his face that 
he, too, was occasionally aware of certain things that gave him pain, as 
showing that his wife’s standard of conduct was not as high as he would 
have liked. It was a wonder to Molly if this silence was right or wrong. 
With a girl’s want of toleration, and want of experience to teach her the 
force of circumstances, and of temptation, she had often been on the point 
of telling her stepmother some forcible home truths. But possibly her 
f.ithcr’s example of silence, and often some piece of kindness on Mrs, 
Gibson’s part (for after her way, and when in a good temper, she was very 
kind to Molly), made her hold her tongue. 

That night at dinner Mrs. Gibson recounted the conversation between 
herself and Lady Harriet, giving it a very strong individual colouring, as 
was her wont, and telling nearly the whole of what had passed, although 
implying that there was a great deal said that was so purely confidential, 
tlmt she was bound in honour not to repeat it. Her three auditors listened 
to her without interrupting her much — indeed, without bestowing extreme 
attention on what she was saying, until slie came to the fact of Lord 
Ilollingfoid’s absence in London, and the reason for it. 

Roger Hamley going off on a scientific expedition * ” exclaimed Mr. 
Gibson, suddenly awakened into vivacity. 

“ Yes. At least it is not settled finally ; but ns Lord Hollingford is the 
only trustee who takes any interest — and being Lord Cuninor’s son — it is 
next to certain.” 

“ I think I must have a voice in the matter,” said Mr. Gibson ; and 
he relapsed into silence, keeping his ears open, however, henceforward. 

“ How long will he be away ? ” asked Cynthia. “ We shall miss him 
sadly.” 

Molly’s lips formed an acquiescing yes to this remark, but no sound 
heard. There was a buzzing in her ears as if the others were going 
^ n with the oonversation, but the words they uttered seemed indistinct 
and blurred ; they were merely conjectures, and did not interfere with the 
great piece of news. To the rest uf the party she appeared to he 
Sating her dinner as and, if she were silent, there was one listener 

more to Mrs. Gibson’s stream of prattle, and Mr. Gibsons and 
^jnUua’s remarks. 


84— ft 
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PART IL 

In Bome respects the comic drama is less important than the higher sphere 
of tragedy, although from it we gain a better knowledge of the custoniR 
and opinions of society. The peculiar fashions, follies, and fancies of an 
age are seen best in its comedies. In England, during the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James, two distinct kinds of comic composition prevailed. 
These may be called the Comedy of the Imagination and the Comedy of 
Manners. In point of art, the former was the highest, and in this depart- 
ment Shakspeare reigned supreme. To call the Merchant of Venice^ A 
Midsummer Nightie Dream^ The Tempest, As You Like It, and Much Ado 
about Nothing, by the same name as that which we ascribe to the plays oi' 
Aristophanes, Moli^re, and Sheridan, is a mistake in literature. No theatre 
in any other age has produced works of such pure creative fancy. They 
carry us into the very realm of the ideal, representing men and women 
purged from human weakness, whose vices we do not censure so harslily 
ns those of real life, and whose actions have a grace and chnriii 
lieyond that of this world. Shaksj^eare probably derived his st}Ic of 
comedy from the masques and shows which were so much in vogue, and 
which adhered but slightly to the incidents of human life. How he meant 
them to be interpreted may be gathered ih)m the fanciful introduction 
The Taming of the Shrew, from the name of A Midsummer NighVs Dream, 
from the magic of Prospero, and from the woodland solitudes oi As 
Liks It He expressly avoids in these creations the ordinary patlis oi 
tOen. No one fbllowed Shakspeare closely in this sphere of Art, thou.^H 
Beaumont and Fletcher certainly were authors of imaginative comedy. 
Theae dramatists borrowed greatly from Spanish souroee, and the cast oi 
their genius was so light and graceful that it gave a charm to everytliiug 
they touched. The remote eoenes in which thqr placed the action 
of their piaye, and the teency of thought, iwrtiiity of invention, and 
exquisite poetic ease with whioh they wrought and carried out tiicir 
plots, raiee their comedies far above the oommou level, and give them 
the right to rank with Shakiqieare’a. For the forms of Art and for fidelity 
to fact Beaumont and Fletcher cared but little. They sought for wrikioj? 
situations, unexpected catastrophes, and occasions for displaying thrjr 
command of dialogue. They were too rapid in execution to attend 
details ; and their playa, in consequence, are often ill-oompaotcd, hin|rnid 
in devdopuienty and hurried in conclusion. But they knew the secret i** 
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exciting interest by inexhaustible combinations of novel effects, depending 
more upon variety of incident than upon analysis of character. Mere^ 
spontaneity of genius and an unwearied flow of animal spirits seem to haV# 
been the source of their success. Poetry overflows their pages, appearing 
in and out of season like the improvisations of a clever and exhilarated 
musician, who does not care to dwell so much upon the simple expression of 
pure feeling, or to assume the dignity of science, as to surprise his hearers 
by perpetual sallies of fresh fancy, and to charm them by the melodious 
beauty of mere ornament. Truth can only be found in nice gradations 
and in delicate analyses. And this is very certain of dramatic compo« 
sition. No characters so broadly sketched and coarsely executed as those 
of Fletcher are like nature. They are for the most part types and symbols, 
exaggerated humours, or fanciful personifications of bare possibilities. We 
lack in them the profound effect which is produced by the deliberate 
exhibition of contending passions, of crime pursued with hesitation and 
remorse, and of virtue slowly sapped, and yielding to renewed solicitations. 
The characters of Beaumont and Fletcher have always taken their part 
uix)n the side of good or evil. They stick to their colours with unflinching 
tenacity, or abandon them with inconceivable precipitation ; we look upon 
these men and women as the phantoms of a pantomime, as airy creatures 
f'f a reverie, who, doing right or wrong, are moved by the mere springs 
of fancy, and who feel no moral responsibilities like those of real life. In 
this respect the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher resemble Bhakspearo's 
comedies. But while their phantasmagoric creations reveal to us only the 
outward* show of things, and play upon the surface of human nature, 
Shakspeore's comedies unfold the very soul of man made magically perfect, 
and his imagination freed from all impediments to its aerial flight. Sir 
Thomas Browne has said — are somewhat more than ourselves in 
our sleep and these words might be applied to Bhakspeare^s comedies. 
There we move in a land of dreams, peopled by shapes greater and more 
beautiful than those of common life, lighted by larger suns that shine 
through purer air — ^visions reflected on the mirror of the mind which adds 
prismatic colours to the forms that it enlarges to a shadowy magnificence. 

Very different is the Comedy of Manners. Here we gain a simple 
transcript of daily life in London. All the English dramatists wrote plays 
in this style. Most of them are very tedious now to read, and very 
^^rse. It is hardly possible to comprehend how the ladies of the court 
of Elisabeth could have eat by to witness buffoonery so gross, and to hear 
language so obaoeoe. Yet they most even have enjoyed them ; fur maaques 
and comic interludes, which were deugned especially ibr the queen*a 
honour, are full of jeeU that clowns and coal-heavers would hiss down 
now in a country cireos. These comedies turn for the moat past upon the 
street between oourt and city. The pranks of fine gentlemen, and the 
^^veiiea of ehaipers, supply them with incidents. They deecribe all tbc 
*'*'*«» ot fiortnne to which a men is rendered liable by a proAigate life, 
nia paiMm whom wt find ia tb«m an aat nnlika tboaa of TaNMt aad 
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Plautus — a jealous husband, a wilful wife, a stupid country squire, a 
parasite, a humorous serving-man, a supple courtier, a simple girl, a 
Frenchman, and a gallant. The dramatists, when engaged upon such 
pieces, did not aim at poetry, or subtle fancy. They sought success by 
introducing plenty of broad fun, ludicrous incidents, biting satire, and 
broadly defined characters. They threw them off very rapidly, nor did 
they care to preserve them for posterity. Marston in his preface to the 
Fawne apologizes for its publication : “If any shall wonder why 1 print a 
comedy, whose life rests much in the actor’s voice, let such know that 
I cannot avoid publishing." He alludes to the booksellers’ practice of 
taking down plays by short-hand, and so presenting them to the world 
in a pirated and garbled state. He makes the same defence before 
the Malcontent : “ Only one thing affects me : to think that scenes 
invented merely to be spoken, should be inforcively published to 
be read." So truly did “ the life of these things consist in action," 
that long passages were often lefl for the extempore declamation of 
the actors. Sometimes the whole conduct of the piece depended on 
their improvisation. They were then provided with programmes of the 
acts and scenes, and of the exits, entrances, and characters of the persona to 
be represented. These programmes got the name of “ Platt," from whicli 
we derive the word “ plot." They were hung up on the screenwork of 
the stage for the performers to study and refer to. This practice seems 
to have been derived from Italy, where such an outline of a comedy was 
called “ Scenario." It is difficult to understand how several actors in one 
company could have been found sufficiently clever to impersoilhte im- 
promptu parts ; how all of them managed to carry out the same conception 
of a plot, and how each spoke his own speech witliout interfering witli 
that of liis neiglibour. It must, liowever, be remembered that acting was 
then studied as a profession even more than it is now. A traditional 
handling of these extempore pieces, a repetition of stock jests and uctious, 
and an acquired feeling for Uie due proportion of different parts to one 
another, must have simplified their difficulty. In England they were 
never so common as they seem to have been in Italy and France. Yet 
the effect even of our written comedies must have depended in a great 
measure on the excellence of the actors of the day. The old customs of 
maintaining jesters in castles or at court, had formed a class of men whose 
profession it was to entertain people with their comic acting, miinickry, 
and sharp sayings. Continued through many oen tunes, the skill of these 
Fools had been carried to a high degree of perfection by long practice, by 
the handing down of traditional habits of buffoonery, and by the emulation 
which inspired each succeeding jester to surpass his predeoeMor. Thus 
the playwrights found a band of able actors ready to exprem what they 
had written, Sooh men were Tarleton, Green, Kempe, and Bobert Wdsuu* 
who sometimei, beside acting ether people's commies, went so far as 
embody their own jokes in litde scenes sad &roei. In hands of Decker 

and HiMinger, the Comedy of Manners reociired a higher treatineot. The 
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City Madanij and a New Way to Pay Old Debts, tire among the mriil 
subtle and delicate productions of dramatic genius. Nor were the fluefN 
plays of Middleton without their charm of easy movement and hghl 
humour. But it was from Ben Jonson that their style received its loRiesf 
form. His comedies in their way, as tnily as those of Shakspeare, are the 
productions of indubitable and peculiar genius. He never wrote at 
random. He never sought to please the populace by exhibitions of 
bufFoonery. Nor could he succeed in riveting their attention upon the 
ponderous merriment of his learned sock.” Yet those who did not 
admire his muse ho treated with contempt, and pursued his own designs, 
wiiting satires on his brother poets and scorning — 

The loathed stage, 

And the more loathsome age, 

Where pride and impudence in faction knit, 

Usurp the chair of wit. 

Jonson was essentially a moralist and a philosopher, expressing through 
the medium of the drama the results of his inquiries into human nature. 
The end of poetry, in his opinion, was “ to inform men in the best reason 
of living and he wrote systematically, deducing his characters from 
some conception of a paiticular attribute of strength or weakness, of vice 
or virtue, and building up his plots with the tremendous machinery of 
learning and the vast intellectual resources which he could command. 
Unlike the imaginative comic poets, he adhered to scenes of common life; 
.ind, deviating from the spirit of the school lie had adopted, he portrayed, not 
tlie broaTl and general aspects of humanity, but its exaggerated and unusual 
eccentricities. Therefore the name of Humour, which we find so often on 
Ills lips, may be taken as the keynote to his conception of character. 

Comedy was scattered up and down our great diamas. This peculiarity 
cf the English stage may be attributed, as we phall see liereaftcr, to the 
influence of Miracle Plays, and also to the intense realism of our art. It 
kas been most commonly objected against Shakspeare that he introduces 
nhald clowns and gravediggers and porters into the stately scenes of 
Othello^ Hamlet, and Macbeth ; and commentators, when surveying 
Massinger and Fletcher, have felt sorely puzzled whether to call certair 
dramas tragedies or comedies or tragi-comedies, according to the pre 
P^nderance of humour and pathos in their scenes. It is not a little 
amusing to think of critics like Seward trying to classify by rules of 
Aristotle plays so burdened with conflicting passions and incongmona 
^^lements. Our dramatists sought to display human life, just as they found 
with all its lights and shades, in its depth as well as in its height, nor 
they fail to draw sublime and terrible effects from the juxtaposition of 
pathetic and the Indicrous, of tears and laughter, of parity and coarse- 
of high-souled unselfishness and grovelling sensuality, which ererj- 
the world presents. 

AUjod in diancter to comedy were the paatorals and masquea in 
our auoeaton ddighted. No court festivals ; no njoiemga in maaor- 
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home and castle ; no ciric pomps j no ceremonies at the university, were 
held complete without a gorgeous show of shepherds, allegories, gods and 
goddesses. In their partiality for these exhibitions the English shared' 
the taste of Europe. Like all fashions of the time, masques came 
originally from Italy. Marlowe says — 

I’ll hare Italian masks by night, 

Sweet speeches, comedies, and pleasing shows. 

The Spaniards adopted them with great splendour, and English nobles 
spent vast sums of money in vying with the Continental courts. How 
magnificent and how lengthy were these triumphs may be gathered from 
the picture which Scott has drawn in Kenilworth, ■ The greatest architects 
and painters deigned to devise the machinery and decoration of the shows. 
Piero di Cosimo and Granacci painted the cars of Florentine revellers. 
Hey wood speaks thus of one of his own masques ; “For the rare decore- 
ments which now apparelled it, when it came the second time to the royal 
view, I cannot pretermit to give a due character to that admirable artist, 
INIr. Inigo Jones, who, to every act, nay, almost to every scene, by bis 
excellent imitations, gave extraordinary lustre, upon every occasion 
changing the stage to the admiration of all beholders.” The resources 
of our theatre were remarkably limited. It is, therefore, probable that 
the splendour of these shows consisted chiefly in the multitude of actors 
who came upon the stage, and in the variety and quaintness of tlicir 
dresses. The best poets were called upon to wTite words for the actor**. 
II.J wood dramatized nearly all the stories you may find in Lempri^ro, in 
four long plays upon the Golden, Silver, Brass, and Iron AgA. The 
tegend of Cupid and Psyche he embodied in another plethoric play. 
Sometimes the Virtues spoke. Sometimes wood-nymphs crowned Oriaiia 
Sometimes the languages and sciences contended for pre-eminence. Tliero 
was no end to the subjects of these allegories. 

In order more thoroughly to understand the spirit of the English stage, 
we must glance at the men who wrote for it, the audience, and the 
theatre in which they were assembled. The patrons of the drama, 
have already seen, were the people, not the court as in the case of Spain 
and France, nor the universities. The people had become accustomed 
to theatrical exhibitions through the medieval custom of representing the 
chief facts of Biblical History in a dramatic form. These Miracle Play»> 
or Mysteries, were shown in every town, sometimes by monks within the 
preeinol of the church, sometimes by "jwentice lads and citisens upon the 
market-place. Their origin was very ancient. The Italian, Spanish, 
French, and German nations were no leas partial to tliem than the English. 
In the Tyrol we may eee them acted to this day, and at Rome about tb« 
time of the Epiphany some remnants of the custom linger still in the Church 
of Ara Cmii. 'Ihe name Mystery, which we share in common with th* 
French, has been derived from Ministerium. The Spaniards called th^ 
Antes. But in no cmmtry did they caceroim so power^ an infloence vp^ 
the eeenler drama aa in England. The Miracle Plays of Coventry, Chsett'* 
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and Widkirk Abbey have been preserved. From these we understand how 
they educated the imagination of the audience, and how they introduced 
that mixture of comic and serious subjects which became so prominent in 
English art. In these plays, by help of the very smallest scenic illusion, 
countryfolk and children from the street were shown the armies of the 
angels, God the Father on his throne, the patriarchs and women of old time, 
the life and death of Christ, the Judgment, and the terror of Hell. Their 
language is always familiar and grotesque. We should call it impious 
and profane. The three persons of the Trinity converse together. 
Satan appears and capers before them with knavish tricks and ribald 
words to make the people laugh. On one occasion the Father is 
represented sleeping at the moment of the crucifixion. An angel wakes 
him up, and asks whether he is not asliamed to doze at such a time. 
Herod always appeared in a great rage, with a huge nose and a boy 
beside him shaking itittles in his ear to goad him to the proper pitch 
of fury. The plan of these plays was generally vast. It began with 
Creation and ended with the Judgment, having traversed the whole extent 
of religious history. Between scenes of a graver cliaracfcer, comic 
interludes relieved the attention of the audience. For instance, in the 
Widkirk plays, Noah beats his wife because, after a long altercation, she 
refuses to enter the ark, and Joseph plays the jealous husband when 
he hears of GabrieFs visit to the Virgin Mary. A very ludicrous episode 
occurs before the scene of the Nativity, wliich consists of a discussion 
between some shepherds about a lamb which one of them has stolen. 
They aft-e all called by common rustic names, and allusion is frequently 
made to customs of the English country. 

The people, used to such exhibitions, acquired great aptitude for under- 
standing plays. They did not need the elaborate decorations, accurate 
costumes, and other aids to the imagination which we find upon our 
theatres. A wooden platform with a few curtains and placards hung out 
to indicate the scene of action, was enough to carry them away to Rome, 
Jerusalem, or farthest India. The stage properties were very simple. In 
Henslowe's Inventory we find mention of only two [>iece8 of moveable 
wienery — ‘‘ the city of Rome ’’ and “ the cloth of the Sun and Moon ; ” but 
these even probably were mere emblems. Hocks, trees, dragons, steeples, 
and hellmoutha we also bear about. Such objects were, no doubt, 
familiarly known and conventionally represented, according to the practice 
of the Miraclee. It must, however, be remembered that between the time 
of Bak, who wrote the last Mysteries, and that of Inigo Jones, who deco- 
rated Heywood's masque of Love's Mistress, a considerable period had 
Pwed away, during which theatrical appliances had become more 
^kdwnte. The Mpeeche^ of the actors and their gestures suggested all the 
kical oohmiing which we put visibly before the eyes of the spectators. 
And this poverty of mechanical contrivances acted like a whetstone to the 
i^ns of the anthort. They knew that on their use of laogoiige alone 
^^>«nded the sneoesa or failure of their plays. Tliey were not haniiiced 
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by the demands of stage-managers and scene-painters for novel effects and 
striking tableaux. They only sought to stimulate the minds of those that 
heard their works, and to communicate to them by means of words some * 
portion of the vivid pictures which appeared to their own fancy. Thus 
the splendid diction of our ancient dramatists, and the overflowing poetry 
of their descriptions, were fostered by the necessity each author felt of 
clearly summoning the scene before his eyes, and of translating the im- 
pressions it produced into language fit to rouse a like sense in his audience. 
The same freedom from stage scenery rendered him indifferent to unities of 
time and pla^je. Each play was a creature of the imagination, and the mind 
can traverse the wilds of Asia or fix itself in more familiar scenes at will. 

Nor did the actors derive less benefit from the simplicity of their stage. 
They were not lost upon the mighty wilderness of boards which modem 
actors tread, nor did gigantic representations of trees and houses and 
mountains dwarf their forms, drown their voices, and distract the eyes of 
the spectators from their gestures. They moved about upon a narrow 
space in full view of the assembled people. There was nothing to aid, 
there was nothing to impede their action. The poet’s words alone were 
the medium through which their audience had to be impressed. Very 
often the actor was the author of the lines which he repeated. In this 
double capacity the practical acquaintance which he gained upon the stage 
directed his genius in the hours of composition, while the inspiration 
which enabled him to conceive a character, animated his impersonation 
of the same. In thinking of our Elizabethan drama, we must never 
forget the thorough sympathy which subsisted between the author and 
Ills audience, the simplicity of the stage, and the excellence of the actors. 
These three conditions favoured the colossal development which dramatic 
art attained in that age. Now they are no more. The lively interest, 
vivid passions, and quick fancy of those spectators can never be found 
within the pit or boxes of a modern house. Actor and author are both 
oppressed by meclmnical ghosts, lime lights, dissolving views, and gorgeous 
landscapes. You can scarcely discern the pigmy stature of the one, or 
tlie small wit of the other, amid the blaze of light and colour which the 
mechanist throws round them. 

In the lives of the dramatists themselves there was an intensity which 
communicated itself to their works. Most of them had risen from the 
ranks of the people. Marlowe was a cobbler's son. Ben Jonson was a 
mason. Shakspeare was the son of a woolseller, and Massinger of a 
domestic servant. Through the liberality of patrons and scholastic en- 
dowments, they received a learned education at the Universities, and throt 
pursued by debts and ill-repute, or simply from the Jove of the stage* 
they found their way to London, and adopted the profession of dramatic 
authors. First they became adapters of old plays, then playwrights oo 
their own aooount, actors in small parts, or heroes of their own predo^ 
lions, proprietors of theslres, and shareholders in joint companies. These 
dramatiata formed the fiist set of profeanonal literary men. They were 
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ready to turn their abilities to any intellectual work, and lived entirely by 
their wits. Careless of posthumous fame, and simply anxious to earn 
pioney, they often worked in concert, confusing their own creations with 
those of brother authors. Of Thomas Hey wood it is told that, beside 
acting, he wrote every day a page or two of some dramatic work, and left 
at his death 220 pieces. Many lines, perhaps, of The Woman Killed 
with Kindness have been jotted down at odd moments in the hubbub 
of a wretched tavern. A notion of his fertility and quickness of com- 
position may be gained from a note appended to his “ Nine Books of 
Various History concerning Women,’* a folio volume of 466 pages, in 
which he says, Opus excogitatum, inchoatum, explicitum, et typographo 
cxcusum inter septemdecim septimanas.” Decker i)assed three years in 
the prison of King’s Bench. Massinger lived all his life in distressed 
circumstances, writing incessantly for bread, and begging money in most 
piteous tones from his noble patrons. Almost all of them were in the 
hands of Henslowe, an old usurer, and proprietor of the Fortune theatre. 
He lent them money and received their MSS. and clothes in pawn. For 
plays he would allow them prices varying from IL to 20/., according to 
their quality, and to the fluctuations of the stage. Actors received a few 
shillings weekly, and some interest in the general receipts of the theatre. 
This money wsls spent without prudence, as they received it, in mere 
rioting and prodigality. The dramatists vrere very children in their self- 
indulgences, nor did their station in society rouse self-respect, or stimulate 
ambition in their souls. Though protected by royal charters, theatres 
dependetl for their existence upon the caprice of a monarch or his ministers. 
A large and influential body in the state were alw^ays attacking them as 
Bources of public corruption. Playwrights and actors were regarded in 
the light of what Tacitus would call the instrumenta libidinis et volup- 
tatis ” of the upper classes. In times of plague, or when the town whs 
made too hot to hold them, they had to march about ‘‘ on the hard hoof” 
from tow'ii to town. From the language which Shakspeare uses of himself 
in the Sonnets, it may be seen in what low esteem the “ poor players” and 
their authors were held. The aristocracy looked down on them, while they 
beguiled their leisure moments with the products of their genius. They 
enrolled them among their servants, sometimes patting them and treating 
them with kindness, but soon forgetting their existence. The sensibilitiee 
of tliese poets were exposed to the rudest shocks. Their artistic love of 
pleasure had to be gratified in the lowest haunts of profligacy. They spent 
tlicir time with women of bad character, with sharpers, thieves, and young 
®en of loose life. Kyd died in poverty. Massinger went to his grave 
'unrecognized, and in the register which notes his death, was entered, 
Philip Massinger, a stranger.” A mflian murdered Marlowe in a tavern 
hmwL Peele hastened his end by debaochery, and succombed at laat to 
n horrible disease. Nash, the satirist, their comrade in vice, oonfeesed that 
he had abiued his talents and conspired with atheista and prodigals. But 
^ ptefeore of a mad, wicked, turbulent life, and of a terrible end, is 
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equal to that which Robert Greene has given of his own. We gather 
it from his prose tales and autobiographical papers, and from the 
address which he wrote on his deathbed to Marlowe, Lodge, and Peele; 
After leaving Cambridge he tells us that he travelled through Spain and 
Italy with some congenial comrades, consuming the dower of his youth, 
and seeing and practising such villany as is abominable to declare.’’ When 
he returned to England he took up his residence in London with people of 
bad character, and learned the tricks of thieves and sharpers. These he 
afterwards exposed in a curious pamphlet, called A Notable Discovery of 
Coosnage, “ In London,” he says, “ I was drowned in pride. Gluttony 
vrith drunkenness was my only delight. Young in years, though old in 
wickedness, I became an author of plays, and a penner of love pamphlets.’’ 
In the midst of the confession of these faults he describes the gnawing of 
his conscience and the dread of damnation which a sermon that he heard 
impressed upon his mind. When he tried to repent, his old companions 
taunted him and lured him back to dissipation. He was deserted by his 
virtuous friends and became a blasphemer of God. In this narrative we 
see the man himself openly disclosed to us in the strength of his passions 
and the weakness of his will, in bis dread of judgment, and his impotence 
to lead a better life. Suddenly, under the influence of nobler aspirations, 
he marries a woman of good family and gentle breeding. But the old 
devil returns and persuades him to desert his wife, and squander her 
fortune among vagabonds and gamblers. A sister of a condemned felon 
bears him a son at this period of his life, whom he names Infortunatus." 
Yet even in this utter degradation, noble speeches, sweet songs of*^storai 
life, pathetic tales of love and innocence, and delicate descriptions of 
natural beauty, flow from his pen. His soul is like a battlefield in which 
the good and evil strive for mastery, or like a hideous ruin overgrown with 
weeds, but visited by gleama of heavenly sunshine. The last act of Greene's 
lift is the most piteous of all. We And him alone, attended only by s 
poor oordwainer’s wift, unable from the lack of clothes to leave his bed, 
and dying of a surfeit. None of his boon companions visit him ; but he 
remembers their bad lives, and warns them passionately to flee the wrath 
which has descended on his head. We possees this letter to his friendii 
and also one in which he addressed his injured wife. When Greene was 
dead, his landlady who bad nursed him, and to whom he owed ten pounds, 
placed a wreath of bays upon his bead and buried him. His funeral cost 
her four shillinga for hk winding-sheet, and six shillings and iburpence 
for the burial dues. Bbe aoid his vword and doublet for three diillingf. 

8uoh were the men who wrote the multitude of plays of which we 
have a soan^ remnant, men with whom Shakspeare lived and tbonght 
and worked, who knew him familiarly, who claseed him with Heywood 
and Decker, who praiacd him fbr “ his right happy and oopiotia indiiatry,’' 
or whe, like Ben Jonm, wished that he had learned to decimate bis 
Imee. When we reflect upon thehr hves, we are atirred with wonder 
at the east activity of Uu^ intellect. They thought and ftlt with 
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energy. They used their yigour in rivalry with one another and in 
most laborious studies. They squandered theii* health on pleasures of the 
.-most exciting kind. Yet those who were not cut off by disease lived 
long and never idle lives. The force of their brains must have been 
prodigious. It must be remembered that men had but just turned their 
attention to literary pursuits, and that the intellects of previous generations 
had not been debilitated by continual studies or a sedentary life. On 
the contrary, the dramatists were descended from ancestors who led 
an animal existence, breeding strong passions during the wars of many 
centuries, and storing up physical energy in agricultural and other out- 
of-door pursuits. Nor must it be supposed that all of them were so 
indigent and profligate as those we have described. Out of the thirty 
eminent dramatists and the minor ones who during more than half a 
century wrote for the eleven theatres of London, many were men of good 
repute, and some were distinguished by their noble birth. Beaumont 
and Fletcher both sprang from gentle families. So did Bavenant and 
Killigrew. Ford was a respectable lawyer, and Webster a grave and 
thoughtful man. Lodge became an eminent physician. Ben Jonson, 
though poor and eccentric in his habits, won the respect of all classes, 
and was a friend of gentlemen and scholars. Chapman is represented 
to us as a literary courtier of the most reflned description, 'i'hese men 
among themselves enjoyed the charms of tlioroughly congenial society. 
They met at the Mermaid or some other tavern, under the dictatorship 
of Jonson, conversed, and called each other by familiar names. Hey wood, 
in som^ genial verses, has enumerated all the Toms and Jacks, the Kits 
and Franks and Robins, of these friendly meetings. He says, — 

Mellifluous Shakspeare, whose enchanting quill 
Commanded mirth or passion, was but Will ; 

And famous Jonson, though his learned pen 
Bo dipt in Castaly, is still but Ben. 

It may readily be understood that jealousies sprang up between them. 
The quarrels of Jonson and Marston are well known. But they seem to 
have been amicably adjusted, and on the appearance of some new play by 
one of the society, the other poets greeted it with commendatory verses. 

It is remarkable that though Shakspeare received many of these marks of 
•dmiration, not a aingle line of praise conferred by him upon a brolller 
herd has been preserved to us. Still, notwithstanding this brighter aspect 
theatrical society, the tone of the stage was determined by men like 
Greene and Marlowe; nor can we fail to sympathise to some extent with 
^e furious onslaught made by Prynne and other puritans upon their evil 
lives end influence. It is to be that in the seal of theee re* 

l®*TOers, many works of English genius have been lost irretrievably. 

Notwithstanding the great powers of our dramatists, the stac^ omiU 
^ beve been developed without an audience eager in its interests, intel- 
llg^t in its sympathy with the authors, and capable of stimuhiilig 
in their exertions. The public to which they appealed was the 
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whole English nation, from Elizabeth down to the lowest ragamuffin of 
the streets. In the same wooden theatres sat lords and ladies, citizens 
and common porters, sailors, pickpockets, and countryfolk. The houses 
were of two kinds, yablic and private, the difference between them beinf^ 
that the former were larger and more rude, being only partly covered in 
by a thatched shed or heaven,” and partly open to the air, while the 
latter were small and entirely enclosed. By paying a penny you were 
admitted to the yard, an open space in the centre of the bouse, where 
people stood and walked about: Only the lower classes frequented this 
part of the theatre, whence came the name of “ groundling.” Galleries 
and private boxes, which they also called “ rooms,” were reserved for 
families who paid a little more. But the most distinguished seat of all 
was on the stage itself, where young men sat and showed their finery, and 
smoked, and laughed, and mocked the actor.s. They were provided for 
a shilling with three-legged stools, or else they lay upon their cloaks. 
Often these gallants disturbed the play so much that the groundlings in 
the yard would pelt them with stones and oranges, and not unfrequently 
tliey came to blows. Or perhaps the actors were at fault, and then the 
people cried out, and got upon the boards and beat them off, or pulled 
the woodwork of the theatre about their ears. Before the curtain rose 
tlie audience ate and drank, flirted and played at cards, groaned and 
mewed like cats, and made a hubbub far worse than one may hear at 
Astley’s now-a-days. The exhibitions took place always in the after- 
noon. The smaller covered theatres were illuminated by torches and 
candles. The larger houses needed no artificial light. Wet or fine, the 
audience did not cjire. They stood up happy in hot sun or drenching 
rain upon the mud-fioor of the yard, to gaze upon the state of Tanibur- 
laino, or to listen to the soliloquies of Hamlet. All the theatres were 
situated in low parts of the city near the Thames. They were frequently 
burned down and easily rebuilt, resembling nothing better than the sheds 
and awnings of a country circus. It is clear from this description how 
gimuine must have been the inspiration of poets who could write for such 
a stage, and how strong were the interests of an audience who could 
tolerate its inconvenience and understand its aims. 

In tracing the circumstances under which our theatre was developed, 
it has been impossible to take more than a rapid and passing glance at the 
works of those great dramatic poets who surrounded Shakspeare, and who 
with him exerted so powerful an influence over the formation of our lan- 
guage and our literature. We are too apt to foi^et that any authors held 
the stage except him whom England and the world has idolized. This* 
however, is an error of our indolence. In his lifetime he teemed one 
among many, pre-eminent it is true, but as a colleague rather tlum as s 
king. Even now, in looking back upem the period^ we can trace the 
brilliancy of many jdanets hardly inferior to the tim whose name was 
Shakspeartk 
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The ascent of Mont Blanc is usually called a very cockney affair. Moreover, 
it has been talked about, and written about, and lectured about, till one 
might suppose that every part of the mountain, from the Hotel in 
Chamonix to the summit of the Calotte, was as well known to the British 
public as the hills which stand about London. But one member, at least, 
of the British public, had always found it impossible to make out, from 
any of the numerous histories of ascents, what there really was of difficulty, 
and what of danger, in reaching the highest point of Europe ; and with the 
view of satisfying himself on this question he determined upon trying to 
accomplish the task. The training gone through in preparation for the 
struggle amounted to two days on a sofa in Geneva, with threatenings of 
bilious fever, and incessant attention to a leg which medical skill said 
might be patched up sufficiently for ordinary walking — these being the 
results of many hot, fatiguing days among the lower mountains, and 
corresponding nights of unsuccessful skirmishing with the population 
of Continental beds. 

Call this ilbtraiued person, ignorant of glaciers, G., and his companion, 
a young fellow of seventeen, who had spent a fortnight in creditable 
ice excursions, II. The guide wjis a Zermatt man, whom they had taken 
with them to Chamonix, and when P. P. are given as his initials any 
connoisseur of high mountains will know that a better guide could not 
have been found. As a cheerful practical proof of the absence of danger 
in the ascent, there arrived simultaneously at Chamonix the complete leg 
and foet of one of the party lost in 1820, which had been found that 
afternoon on ,the Glacier des Boissons, and was exhibited to the new 
arrivals before burial. 

It had been intended to take one porter from Chamonix to the 
sleeping place on the Grands Mulcts, to carry the necessary provisions, 
and another to accompany the party to the summit us under-guide.* But 
^hen they applied at the bureau for a porter, the cktf-ffuide proved to G. 
^ith much politeness, from the printed regulations, that it was impoasible 
to attempt ascent without one guide and one porter for each monsieur. 

regiment declares that this number is necessary for ceurses 
^f^ereusu. G. claimed exemption on, the ground that, as no one 
could call the Mont Blanc a dangerous course, the role must have been 
toade Ibr the Breven or the Mauvais Pas. But when politeness and 
have (ailed with a Frenchman, chaff is scarcely likely to succeed, 
^ the ektf merely bowed stiffly, and remarked that if monsiear wcmld 
iMon him, the Mont Blanc was the most dangerous of the many oonrses 
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dangereuses of the rcglemmt^ and he could not possibly supply less than 
three men to assist P. P. 

P. P. being a Swiss, and therefore impatient of interference witL 
the liberty of mankind, agreed with the Herrs that under no circumstances 
would they submit, after he had vainly suggested that as one of the 
members of the Alpine Club had the same name as G,, the difficulty 
might be evaded, for members of that Club can take what number of 
guides they choose. When he had listened to a homily on the immo- 
rality of his suggestion, he made off into the village, and by good fortune 
found a Courmayeur man, who was on the point of returning home. 
This man was of course not bound by the laws of the place respecting 
guides and porters for Mont Blanc, and he agreed to make a fourth to the 
summit, and to carry his share of food and night-clothing to the Grands 
Mulcts ; but the chf^f-guide heard of the arrangement in some roundabout 
way, and illegally captured and concealed the Courmayeur man, and so 
reduced the party to their elements again. Fortune did not therefore ceasi 
to smile upon their efforts, for P. P. discovered a master-shoemaker who 
was anxious to make the ascent, and W'ould be only too glad to accompany 
the party pour son plaisivy and carry half the things. Of course he wsa 
to be paid something, privately, but for all public purposes be was a 
gentleman at large, and the chef-guide dared npt meddle with him. And 
thus they were at length complete, one guide, two Herrs, and one master- 
shoemuker. 

The amount of food to be carried may be imagined from the following 
copy of the bill : — 

Provisioks : Mowt Blakc. 


The 

Fr. 
... b 

Ct. 

0 

Brought foru'anl 

Fr. 

43 

Ct. 

60 

Cafe 

. C 

0 

Fromage 

2 

0 

Sucre 

3 

0 

Pruncaux 

3 

0 

Viande dc Ixteuf 

. 5 

0 

} bile. Cognac 

4 

50 

Jambon 

... € 

0 

1 flneon Cognac 

4 

0 

1 rod do \'eau 

... 6 

o 

7 biles. Tin ord - 

7 

0 

2 gros poulets . ... 

. 10 

0 

1 bougie et 1 chandelle 

1 

50 

Sel et poi^TC 

0 

60 : 

Verres perdiis 

2 

0 

1 8 a*nfs 

. 3 

0 

Gros ct pt. pain 

3 

0 

Carried foraaid 

.... 43 

50 


70 

50 


Ferdinand Eisenkraemer, of the Hdtel Royal, possesses, for Uiree months 
in the year, a secretary, who manages all these matters. The guide of the 
party meditating an ascent goes to the bureau of this geatleiBao, sbl 
orders provisions for Mont Blanc for ao many persona, and the secretsr? 
puts up what he thinks proper. It is evident, also, that he diarges whst 
he thinks proper. The pteaent aeoetary is a schoolmasler, whose ptipik 
are handed over to his wife ibr the Chamoniz seaeoii, and let us hope that 
dhe inouloates diose leams of moderation end honesty whkli her hoihsB^ 
is meanwhile patting In prmtiee. He » a man ef friendly mniiii«r» ^ 
of mudi imagination, wbleb leat lias developed itself in a new table 
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eapataties, apropos to his arithmetical work with his pupils in the dull 
season. Two Swiss, he says in his heart, one Frank ; four Franks, one 
Boule. He therefore loves the English much, as a people of Btomach and 
of purse, nay, he not only loves, he worships the golden image. He 
believes, or professes to believe, that they can eat any amount of food 
when they make a cowrse, and pay any amount of money for it when they 
return. The fervour with which he squeezes an English hand is but a 
faint shadowing forth of the operation he performs upon the purse. And 
yet there are immense charms in the H6tel Koyal at Chamonix, in the 
excellence and negligtt of its table-d’h6te, the comfort of its beds, the 
picturesque undulations of its billiard-table, and the sublime glories of its 
mountain views. 

The shoemaker was not promising, as far as personal appearance went, 
lie was sickly and small, and had a large white nose, through which he 
snuffled when he was in pluck, and whined when he wasn’t. His name, 
he said, was Friedrich Zimmerman, of Thun; on which G. informed him 
that, as a testimony to his pluck in thus attempting the ascent, be should 
be called, not Zimmerman, but Immer-mann — which seemed to delight him 
lunch, and add something to his stature and his step. He began at oneo 
to explain what must be done, on their return, to obtain the certificate of 
the cAe/- 7 ufcfe, which that exalted personage gives — for five francs — to all who 
make the ascent ; and when he was told that it would be time enough to talk 
about that when the ascent was made, he said proudly that he had already 
made a promenade to the Breven last year (5,000 feet above Chamonix,) 
without*much fatigue, and had once reached St. Bernard in two days. 

The seven bottles of vin ordinaire were in reality only six, and of these 
P. P. had decanted four into a waterproof bag, \Nhich in its turn was 
carried in a waterproof knapsack, and as the verres perdus of the bill 
represent the missing fabric of the remaining two, it would seem that 
empty bottles are a valuable property in France. Before they had gone 
far, P. P.’s back discovered that neither bag nor knapsack was wine-proof, 
and as Zimmerman began to find himself very hot, G. took charge of the 
coats of both. This slight relief was not of much use to the shoemaker 
when they reached the steep zigzags of the forest, and be walked last, and 
cried constantly, “ Doucement ! doucement ! ” causing P. P. to btfx>iiie 
vocal with a song of two lines, repeated ad libitum — 

lAngsam voran I langeam vornii ! 

Damit der letzte Mann nachkoiuaien ksiin 1 * 

Varied with prose declarations that a good guide's motto should always be, 

* It b to bs hoped that die shoemaker did not know the Folk-aMig of whisk thb b 
l**dWy a cornipCioa,fi9r die comparison with the Aostciso Jsmdstarm weald Md have 
Hiassd hhn,^ 

« Vor immer langsam votaii I Umgmm votao 1 
Dam der Oesbeteher iMdstm iimlihiiHiMn haaa | 

Die Oertrewher htbm elns Sehsaa* srhaiW 
Am tenter Speck mid Sanaknmt.*’ 
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Langaam^ aher immei\ Still tlie 8boetnaker fell more and more behind, 
and it became evident that no amount of langaam V70uld ensure 
the nachkommen : so a halt ivas called, and the bundle of rug and wraps 
transferred to G/s back. 

But all was of no avail, and within an hour and a quarter of Chamonix 
he came to a total stand. The knapsack of provisions was taken from him, 
and all that was his was eliminated from the bundle of wraps and 
thrown on to the zigzag way, and then he was ignominiously turned out 
of the party, and told that neither Zimmerman nor Immer-mann should 
henceforth be his name, but, instead, Nimmer-mann. P. P. said that 
a small auberge was being built higher up, and it might be possible to 
find a porter there, so he and G. made a division of the baggage, II. 
being by general consent too young for such work, and they once more 
started in hope. 

At the Pierre Pointue a new and cheap and excellent little auber^re 
was found, kept by Sylvain Couttet, and attended to by his pleasant wife. 
In future ascents, it will be a good plan to purchase all provisions here, 
and so avoid the extortions of Chamonix, and save the porters some of their 
toil. Sylvain was speedily persuaded to carry half the baggage to the 
Grands Mulcts, and they went off across the rocks in high spirits, 
Nimmer-mann coming on still behind, with snuffling declarations that he 
would at least cross the glacier, and even bursting forth into a nasal song 
in proof of his restored pluck. But he was sternly bidden to cease— it 
was not for him, of all men, to dare to sing ; and, as for the glacier, he 
should not put one foot upon it, with all those horrible crevasses.* And su 
he WHS half bullied, half frightened into returning with a party whom thev 
found at the Pierre k TEcbelie, one of wdiom did his best to turn H. back 
because of the lightness of his clotliing,* which had already stood the 
blustering cold of a storm on Monte Kosa ; and another, a most agreeable 
Frenchman, showered evil omens on the expedition by pemsting in calling 
P. P. Benin, and correcting himself each time with a shudder, and Ah’ 
ce pauvre Benin, il eat mort ! f When P. P. lieard that this gentleman 
was a member of the Alpine club, he added the word Suiaae with much 
■corn, but bis scorn became intense respect when he was told how worthil}' 
he had been elected into the English club. Good gtudes are too much in 
the way of afiecting to despise this Swiss club. Thus a famous guide 
refused to accompany one of its officers, because, as be said, he found the 


* This genUemsn was sfVerwsrds proved, on unmistsksblo intemsl evidence, to ^ 
the author ol several inUsresting papers on glacier exconioiis. In one of these be bsf 
deseribad his outfit for Mont Blanc, which he heUeves cannot he improved npoa 
narino waistcoat, than two light flannel shiits, chamoUdeather waistcoei* 
and over theas a donbl^hreasted doth waistcoat, a lif^t kind of * loanging-coat,* 
li^t over^XMiL For the nethar gannsnts, a pair of stont trow s sr s , and two pairs ci 
diawm.** Tha lighlBBBS of M'h dothing mi|^ weU surprise him. O.,too^hsdodr 
anoldpairnl Iniwsaia, cm ahoci at the knee, made of veiy thin fianneL 

f Xs^hteuavahusolisoBlhe Hast de Cry, la the qnng of 1864, 
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Englisli club climbed better and paid better. Anotlicr guide tells that 
when his Herrs were dining in a certain hotel, members of the Swiss club 
sent a message from another hotel in the towm, proposing fraternization. 
He answered that his Herrs were at dinner, and must not be disturbed ; 
he would see about it after dinner. Meanwhile he paid a visit of inspec- 
tion, and found that the Swiss gentlemen had umbrellas with spikes, 
pnper pantofles, and black coats and trowsers — so he burked the message 
entirely. 

Apropos of this story, when the present party met two foreign gentle- 
men, utterly done, on the Tete Noire, with black hats and patent leather 
boots, it was thoughtlessly and unkindly suggested that they were mem- 
bers of the Swiss Alpine Club, but the difficulty was — only one had 
an umbrella. “ Ah !” it was still more unkindly explained, “ it’s a swell 
taking his young friend over the Tete Noire pass, to qualify for the stock 
of the club.’* 

Certain young malcontents of the canton Valais have conceived a 
disapproval of the principles of this club, and propose to form a rival 
society. They are to perform real feats, so they say, in the way of ascents, 
and, to show their contempt for the pretensions of other clubs, are to call 
ihemselvea the Order of the Broomstick, meaniiig the alpenstock, and their 
president the Grand Ramoneur. It might be suggested to them that if 
they would carry brooms also, as a part of the parapliernaliii of the order, 
they might do something towards cleaning their native Valais, and then 
the travelling world would heartily wish tlioni the success which attended 
an ancient hero in a similar labour. 

The most interesting part of tlic whole ascent now commenced, across 
tljo shattered ice-fall of the Glacier des Boissons, and uj) the ice and snow 
lo the Grands Mulcts — a collection of rocks in the midst of the higlicr 
glaciers. A few minutes of jumping across crevasses, and winding along 
ice-bridges and up “ vertical precipices ” of tljc same material, sufficed 
fo show that the danger here was simply nothing, as far Jis tlie fall of a 
man was concerned, unless he was very determinedly bent upon falling; 
hut from P. P.’s vUe! when the party passed the base of any of the 
overhanging pyramids of icc, it seemed that there was more room for a 
uiischance there. Indeed, a very competent authority has laid it down 
as a law of nature — or, at least of the more adventurous members of 
»he English Alpine Club— that the only danger in mountain climbing 
^ from avalanches and falling stones and ice ; for tlie guides have too 
atrong an affection for their own necks— or, sliall w'e say, for their 
^ires and little children 7— to put themselves in positions beyond their 
akill. 

Perhaps the most striking part of a tyro’s first extensive glacier lesson 
» the ease with which difficulties arc circumvented, and the excellent 
*hoUhold afforded by glacier ice. Nor U anytliing more instnicUve and 
•■•nring than the first fall. With a young horse at an early 
*ad with ycfiing climbers on their first glacier, a lall is an excellent thuig* 

VOL. JO.— -HO. 66. 
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It teaches a man the wonderful use of the rope, and gives him thereby 
much confidence; and if, like the young horse, he is careless, which 
is not very probable, it teaches him also to look to his feet* He goes- 
crashing down, with much clattering of icicles and the rattle of a 
truant alpenstock, and has about time to conceive the idea that he is 
gone for ever, when a sudden and unpleasant strain upon his waist pulls 
him up short, and he hangs for a moment all ways, like a wounded rook 
in a tree, till he is hauled up by his neighbours on the rope, regardless 
alike of the projecting keenness of ice-points and of the due precedence 
of head and feet. 

When our friends had been an hour or so on the ice, they heard the 
cannon of Chamonix announcing the arrival at the Grands Mulcts of a 
party which had left the other hotel an hour before them ; and though the 
prolonged iniquities of the wretched Nimmer-mann had so much delayed 
them, they found on arriving that they had gained on the others. The 
great Murray says that the hut on the oasis of rocks is 10,000 feet above 
the sea ; and, though the verbal inspiration of that book is the last theory 
a Swiss traveller is likely to take up, there seems to be no particular 
reason for doubting this measurement. But when it is added that the 
excitement of sleeping put in the mountain is part of the interest of the 
adventure,*' the most diluted theory of inspiration is too strong. There 
are few places on the face of the earth more abominable than that little 
hut and its environs. When the present party reached it, they found two 
Englishmen already established there, with more than the Chamonix 
allowance : two guides, namely, and three porters ; and three other porterB 
had accompanied them to the Grands Mulets, and returned to Chamonix. 
The Englishmen had finished their meal, and were preparing for ^cart^ — 
amiably converted into whist-— on the stones outside; but the hut was 
pervaded by guides and porters in every stage of unpleasantness. There 
were wet boots and damp men smoking before the little stove, the men 
lying about uncouthly and uncourteously, doing their unpolished best to 
ignore the new arrivals, who were infringing every golden rule of 
Chamonix. No ascent had been this year made by the Grands Mulcts, 
but there had been various attempts, and the disappointed travellers had 
left the debris of their meals to become unpleasant in every comer of tbs 
hut Fourteen feet by seven is its size, and although its foulness cannot 
well be imagined, it may be more easily imagined than described. It was 
not much satis&otion to hear that Couttet had undertaken to bniUL a better 
hut the next week, and that 120 guides and porters had promised to cany 
each one plank in solemn single file, a procession which would dndn half 
Switzerland of rascality.* The new hut was to have two beds, and the 
dd one to be left for the use of guides and porters only. 

Tsa is a beverage moot refreshing on the mountains^ and tea had bees 


* Hoi that Ab 
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looked forward to with much eagerness ; but the opposition guides Lad 
possessed themselves of the only pan, and had commenced to make soup 
therein — soup which, eveu in its beginning, gave forth odours of a com- 
poiind vileness which suggested what its maturer moments would be. As 
the time passed on — it was now five o’clock, and they had eaten nothing to 
speak of since an early breakfast — “ Is the soup ready 7 ” was constantly 
demanded from without, and “ No ” as constantly answered from within ; 
not that the Herrs wanted the soup, but they did want the pan. Those 
five men must have denied themselves their soup for a good hour, that 
they might enjoy the thirst of the wretches who had dared to come on 
Chamonix ground, without a pack of Chamonix guides. And when the 
soup was made and swallowed, the snow was still to be dug for making the 
tea, and it seemed to be as obstinately slow in melting as tlie soup had 


been in, making. 

Meantime P. P. took an opportunity of representing to his Herrs that 
if there should arrive-anything, three wiis not a good number. An injured 
man could not be left alone, and, on the other hand, it would not be well 
for one to go alone for help ; so he strongly advised that, if posmble, 
Couttet should be retained lor the ascent. Now Couttet at the Grands 
^[ulcts was a man of higher price, than Couttet under competition 
pressure, and so it came to pass that a long time W!W spent in making 
Irancs mean half francs, and then it was time for bed. The Chamonix 
men kept the places near the fire for their Herrs, and for two of t lem- 
solvos— the guides to wit; then the other Ilcrrs reposed themselves, and 
tl.cn thc.romaining five; every one, of course, lying on the floor. But 
"hen the Herrs were settling down to dream of sleep, the guides, witli 
otic accord, got up to eat and drink and make a noise ; and the clatter ol 
bottles, and pots, and tongues, and the undulations of the floor on which 
tl.e Herrs lay, as the heavy /eet tramped up and down between tl.c stove 
:.nd the provision-shelf, to say nothing of more serious rcsnlts when the 
left were careless as well as heavy, banished all idea of sleep. Moreover, 
tl.c damp and evil odour of the floor came reeking ''“B. ““ 

added a yet viler group to the melange of vile smells, while all the an^la 
contents ^of the knapsacks rose to the upper side, and tested the hwdness 
< f the heads which lay thereon. And when the hunger of riie 
appeased, and their tongues became more still, and the 
'.ut, and peace by comparison seemed near at h.and, an ev. worn 
all rose L being. Seven rough men, and one guflty He-r, 
a heavy supper, with their heads lower than their bodies, and 
^pen. prodJL a variety and an amount of noi« utterly 
^*or Borne time G. tapped sharply on the floor wit i w ee . 
tod a prompt responsive thud told that ® j> p. feeingl* 

own snoring, and was taking it out ^ ' . ’ rniiisniint 

performs? in that Une; but notlAg produ^ 

^wovement, and G. and the tmsoccsmfiil emiter got up, and apent ttw 
tossaiader of the ni^t in the open eir. 
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The tender-hearted moon was lavish of her purest splendours to 
reconcile them to the cold, and the ice and snow thundered forth their 
most majestic harmonies, as they poured in white and sinuous band< 
down distant precipices of rock. The very vacuum was moved which 
years of the Chamonix tariff had created in the guide’s breast, and he 
grunted his unfeigned assent, between prolonged whiffs of tobacco-smoke, 
to the proposition that, even if they saw nothing from the summit, the 
weird waste and weird crashes of ice and snow would amply repay their 
toil. As a rule, however, it is not fair to draw upon a guide for sentiment, 
as that commodity is not in the bond, and the chef-guide has no taiiff 
price for it. 

At a quarter to one tiny ventured to return to the hut, to rouse the 
various sources of sound into activity of a more useful kind ; and the fire in 
the stove was easily restored to sufficient vigour to melt a fresh allowance 
of snow, and produce a decoction of tea. The five Chamonix men, with 
the assistance of the departed three, had brought, at their Herrs’ expense, 
abundant food for holding the Grands Millets for many days, and they 
now suggested to the owners of this extensive larder that it might be bettor 
to eat something. The other party also proceeded to make % selection 
from their more limited yet most magnificent store, but the vile air of llie 
hut backed up P. P.’s cautious mi?' etn ivenig only too decidedly. Then 
came the dressing for the ascent. P. P. possessed himself of his Herrs’ 
boots, and ran melted candle on to every part of them, especially aUiiit 
the laces and the part by which boots are pulled on; and woollen helmi*!^ 
and magnified babies’ gloves completed their preparation, except that C. 
was persuaded by P. P, to put on a thin Inverness cape, with the sleeves 
tied behind, and II. assumed a thicker scarf. The getting-up of the other 
party by their guides and porters was a sight to see, and P. P. sniffed a 
heterodox scorn in rare intervals of hard-boiled eggs. A Herr was caught, 
and extended on his back on the bench near the fire, with naked feet. 
Hound each foot paper was then wrapped, made soft and binding with 
much candle, the head guide going through all the graces of a young 
hospital dresser who thinks he has a turn that way. Then, with much 
ceremony, the stockings were put on, and another layer of grease run in, 
produced by the application of candle-ends to the surface of the opportune 
stove. Then came the boots, stiff and white already with over-night 
grease, and coated now afresh. Over all, a pair of long brown clotli 
leggings, tied at top with gay red garters, with bows and flying ends. 
AVlien all this was done, and the Herr turned off the bench, he not 
unnaturally loemarked that it was as well he knew from previous kno«r> 
ledge which were his feet, for he had no present sensation to guide hiiu 
in apprajHii^ng a pair. 

These ceremonies occupied a considerable time, for the guides 
poitm seemed to think it rigflt that each should do something, and is 
lequirsd a good deal of lengthy manasuvring and stage action to bring ail 
fire to bear upon one pair of feet ; and when the feet were finishedi long 
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after the patience of the other party, the head of the Chamonix men 
BUggested to his accomplices, dubiously — like a man in a play — that they 
njight, perhaps, eat a little of something: an operation which lasted a 
good half hour, and put out of sight much calf, and a family of cocks and 
liens. De Saussure was still more unfortunate, for liis eighteen guides 
kept him till half-past six, quarrelling about the adjustment of the baggage, 
each fearing lest an extra half pound should make him the victim of a 
weak snow-bridge. 

now informed his Herrs that the other guides had proposed that 
the two parties should start together, and each cut half the steps, to Avhich 
he had agreed : so all the eleven, Herrs and guides and porters, scrambled 
down from the hut and bade farewell to the rock until their return to the 
Grands Mulcts after eleven hours of ice and snow. The first cord held 
the party of seven : a guide at the head, then a Herr, then another guide, 
then the other Herr, and the three porters brought up the rear in a body. 
P. P. of course headed his own rope, with Couttet at the other end and 
the Herrs in the middle. It was curious to sec the antics of the chief of 
the Chamonix guides. Taking his axe, stock downwards, between his 
finger thumb, he pranced carefully off the rock and delicately felt and 
probed the snow, making a step in advance with tlie air of a man ready to 
do and die, but determined to do and die with science. Whether he 
impressed his own people, did not appear ; but the party behind scoffed 
and moved onwards, and then he theatrically made up his mind that it 
was safe to proceed. The snow was in perfect order, crisp and smooth, 
and reefuiring a considerable stamp in the steeper parts before impression 
^'uflicient for a foot-hold could be made. As this w’as the first ascent of 
the year by the Grands Mulcts, the only previous ascent having been 
made from tlie other side,>the swelling slopes lay rounded off in virgin 
purity, and shone and glittered in the strong moonlight with all the firm 
tulne&s of nine unbroken months of incessant cold. And when the sun 
rose behind the Aiguille de Charmoz, converting countless peaks into 
Aiguilles Rouges, the exuberant domes of snow put on that satin sheen of 
gossamer which underlies the bark of silver birch. 

The effect of the winter had been very great upon that part of the 
mountain which lies between the Grands Mulcts and the Grand Plateau ; 
and when the Herrs of the smaller party found that the guides must 
<liscover a fresh path among new crevasses, and give up the line they had 
been accustomed to take, they forgot to feci like cockneys tramping on a 
treadmill, and the ascent assumed the charms of experiment and novelty. 
‘Some time before arriving at the Plateau, and before one step had 
been cut, the Chamonix party dropped behind, and P. P. led ; and as 
they never came to the front again, he liad to cut eveiy step of the whole 

ascent 

On the Grand Piatean, where for a mile or two the snow is almost 
hnrel, the four held a serious discuasion, the others being out of sight in 
the rear : nt least P. P. and Couttet discussed, and the Herrs sat on the 
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enow, and drank cold tea and listened. There was a choice of routes ; 
and the day was so exquisitely clear and still, that difficulties arising from, 
wind and cloud need not be considered, and the routes could be judged oii 
their merits alone. 

The three points of attack lay in front, spread out like a fan roiuul 
the upper end of the Plateau. On the left, the ascent to the Corridor ; 
impossible, from its long steepness, to the ignorant eye, and almost equally 
impossible to the experienced eyes of P. P. and Couttet, from tlu; 
state of the crevasses at its foot, which seemed in the distance to be muro 
than usually unpropitious. Moreover, it was the longest of the routes 
by an hour and a half. To the right was the base of the Dome clu 
Goute, and if only the overhanging glacier would be merciful, that was ;i 
most recommendable route' ; but P. P. argued that it was very possible 
that when that little difficulty had been got through, and they arrived at 
the Bosse du Dromadaire, they might find the whole length of the final 
Arete mere blue ice, and that would cost immense labour and much time*. 
Finally, between the two, lay the Ancien Passage. It looked smooth and 
pleasant enough, and it was a short cut to the top, which about that tiiiit* 
was certainly a consideration. But the Ancien Passage has a historv, 
and is a passage for something else besides men. Here Dr. Hamel s 
guides were lost in an avalanche in 1820 ; and for the last three yeai^ 
thermometers and lanterns and scalps and limbs have been coming out 
from the glacier miles and miles below, and reminding the valley of 
Chamonix of the terrors of the heights above. So when Couttet argued 
that the day was most still and fine, and the snow in a better sfate tluiii 
he had ever seen it, and when he declared that he would guarantee that 
no avalanche should sweep the Ancien Passage that morning, the Herr." 
ctilled to mind the shrunk leg and contorted foot they had seen two da} ^ 
before, lying swathed in the boughs of trees at the wooden cross in 
Chamonix, and they heartily ratified P. P.’s determination to have nothing 
to do with that route. 

By this time the other party had come up, and their guides were 
wholly in favour of the Corridor ; so while they made their halt P. P- 
led on towards that side of the amphitheatre. Couttet renewed his argu- 
meuts for the Ancien Passage as soon as they were out of hearing of tbt 
Chamonix men, saying that be was sure they meant to try it, and so 
reach tlie top first. But he prevailed nothing, and P. P. went steadily 
for the crevaasei guarding the foot of the snow wall which drops from 
the Corridor to the Plateau — ^went steadily, but doubtfully, for he feared 
that the winter’s changes bad made the route impracticable. The ice 
and snow, however, must be very obstinate throu^ which those ke<*n 
divergent Zermatt eyes can fidd no path, and the four had already been 
performing the part of flies for a quarter of an hour or so on the walir 
when a noise more expressive than thunder brought them to a stand. 
As they eluitg to the foosno snow, and glanced out to the right, they 
aaw the Auden Paaage swept by an avalanche of ioe-ldodcs so^etit 
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to have diattered all Chamonix. The whole broad couloir through its 
utmost length appeared to be in breathless motion, nnd far down on 
to the Plateau the vast masses roared and ran, as if some evil spirit within 
were urging each on furiously farther than the other. P. P. gazed sternly 
on the rolling chaos with the left eye, and deftly flashed on Couttet the 
reproachful right, asking with expressive thumb where was his guarantee. 
H. constituted himself the spokesman of the party, and observed with 
characteristic nonchalance that by Jove it was as well they were not 
there 1 Some time after, when they were near the top of the snow wall, 
another avalanche swept down the passage, and they had the satisfaction 
of feeling that if they had adopted that route they must have missed the 
grandeur of this second sight and sound. 

The Corridor was rather dreary walking, with only a slight ascent, 
and nothing more interesting than softish snow; but at the upper end 
a glorious view of southward peaks opened out, and the Mont Maudit 
in the immediate foreground was exceedingly grand. Here, in obedience 
to the sun’s warnings, extra wraps were taken off* before commencing 
the assault of the interminable height of the Mur de la Cote, up the whole 
uf which no single step was made in advance without the assistance of 
P. P.’s axe. The other party had made no halt at the head of the Corridor, 
and were now within distant hail; and it was amusing to hear after a 
time the voice of their head guide coming rolling up the ice, with a 
request that P. P. would cut the steps a little nearer to each other, as bis 
monsieurs found them rather -wide. 

Stc^-cutting is generally a slow process, and on clear blue ice it is 
not bad to accomplish an average of one a minute ; but here the coti- 
tinuity of the ice surface was sometimes broken by frozen snow, which 
cut more readily, and so the second party never caught them up. The 
short halt after each step, while the next was being cut, made the ascent 
of the strangely smooth and steep Mur an easy matter for the Herrs, 
and allowed abundance of time for attempting to appreciate the view. 
But whether it had really been harder work than it seemed, or whether 
the diminishing amount of necessary air began to produce an effect, G. 
called a halt at the top of the Mur, on the edge of the level plain which 
leads to the final Calotte, and harangued the party in general. It was 
not, he said, that he was in any way losing iJuck, but be was decidedly 
--in the body— eomewhat gravelled, and he must call for constant short 
lialts for the remainder of the ascent. Since an early breakfast the day 
before (and it was now eight o’clock in the morning,) he had ^n^ be 
declared, a certain amount of bread and butter, and the thigh ef a 
Chamonix poialet, the groB in the bill referring to the price rather than 
^ size of the bird. Besides, he was taking up a lame to the 
•ttmmit, which evciy second step made more lame, and faintness and 
^^®*giie together produced a sort of mal de eisr. P. answered that 
he was Ttty gled the Herr had ^ken out, instead of ruinii^ the eaoem 
ky fbdkhfy stroggliz^ on till he was done. H., on the other hand, did 
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not like it quite so well. He was fresher than when they started, and 
was evidently good for a rapid race to the summit, and moreover waa 
terribly afraid lest the other party should reach the top almost as soon 
as they, for then the world of Chamonix, now gazing eagerly with all 
its telescopes from the other side of the mountain, would believe that the 
parties had made the ascent together. So he kept helping G. with a tug 
of the rope when the step was steeper than usual, timing the tug with 
more zeal than discretion, and cheering him on with a youthful ingenuous- 
ness which made that aged and emotionless traveller smile in spite of 
himself ; — now crying, ** See how near we are ! a few minutes more I ” 
and now appealing to other feelings, and declaring that the party below 
was coming on apace. For the last quarter of an hour or so this ceased, 
for the absolute proximity of the desired summit banished for the moment 
all fatigue, and they mounted promptly to the final crest. Here they found 
that twenty yards off there was a point of snow a foot higher than the 
level of the crest, and these twenty yards G.’s body and soul refused to 
face ; but before he had time to collapse, H. put a strong pull on the 
rope, and hauled him along with tottering steps to the true summit, 
whence they heard the cannon of Chamonix sending up a triumphant 
welcome. There was a similar point in De Saussurc's times, and he has 
left it on record that he kicked it, rather with anger than with any 
sentiment of pleasure. 

It has been written airily, in a book which treats of Alpine matters, 
that, on arriving at the top of a certain difficult pass, the historian of the 
ascent proceeded to make what observations he could ; whereas tBe guide 
believes that at that interesting crisis his Herr simply threw himself on 
his face and howled, th.e only observations made being, “ I wish I wa.s 
down again ! ” I wish I was dead ! ” This of course is a calumny ; but 
w*hen a long and elaborate account is drawn up of all that can be seen 
from some point which has cost the writer many hours of incessant and 
immense fatigue, one seems to see him in an arm-chair in his study, 
striking tx-posUfacio lines of view on the map with a ruler. And so the 
less that is said of the view on this present occasion the better, beyond 
the bare fact that on throe sides out of four the most perfect clcarnc:^ 
pre^'ai]ed. 

From the head of the Corridor they had seen the whole mass of 
Monte Itosa and the Mont Cervin, and all the famous peaks wbicli 
reulice the early fable of the giants* war with heaven, and now the Ober- 
land and Dauphin^ were added to tlie view. H. tamed his undivided 
attention to a box of sardines, which the numerous porters of the second 
party had oontrived to bring to the summit ; and a warm discussion 
regarding the respective merits of butter and sardines brought poor G/i’ 
woes to the point of despair, inasmuch as the mere sight of an innocent 
bread-onist had been too much for him. In vain P. P. pointed out 
tlie Dauphin^ Alps, he only groaned and turned away. Ah ! now, F* 
told him, he could see the Monte Rosa peaks — and again he groaned and 
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turned away; now, the Bernese mountains; till ^ last he studiously- 
faced a thick mist which concealed the lower parts of Neuchatel and 
^taud: but even there P. P. had him, and explained what he would have 
seen had there been no mist. There was nothing for it but to descend a 
little into denser air, so H. was ruthlessly torn from his sardines^ and 
carried off down the Calotte. 

About twenty minutes from the top they met a friend ascending all 
alone. He had left Chamonix half an hour after midnight with one 
porter ; but this porter had come to an end of his promised pluck 
shortly after the Grands Mulcts, and returned ; and so the Herr came on 
alone, making use of the steps cut by P. P., and accomplishing a feat 
never accomplished before. While they slowly continued the descent, 
and the solitary adventurer passed on to the summit and drank his 
champagne and ate his poiilet, P. P. gave expression to the most 
unbounded astonishment. He knew this Herr’s powers well, had made 
many courses with him and others of the best members of the Alpine 
Club, and had said only the day before that there was not one who 
could compare with him : still he was completely overcome by the 
adventurousness of the ascent. Ah ! ” he kept repeating, “ das ist ein 
gricslicher Herr I ” and gricslich being a new word, he was called upon for 
an explanation. It seemed that Christian Aimer and he had been dis- 
cussing various Herrscraft, and among the chief, this present Herr, whom 
Aimer had summed np with a deep sigh, reminiscent of many a grind 
more severe than his soul loved, and “ das war ein grieslicher Reisender ! ” 
P. P. confessed that it was patois, not meant for grasslich, and believed 
tliat no German or French word would quite hit it off. It was far on the 
other side of schrecklich, and a good deal beyond heillos, and heillos, a 
great authority has declared, means past praying for. 

The grieslicher Herr came up with them again at the top of the Mur 
de la Cote, and administered the remains of the champagne. Here G.’s 
physical faintness caused him to develop that excessive and sharp-tempered 
prudence which is so near akin to fright. To an inexperienced eye the 
appearance of the rapid, even slope of ice and frozen snow, across and 
down the face of which they must follow the steps cut in the morning, 
was so unpleasant, that no account could well exaggerate it. The ice 
aoemed to shoot clean down to the Corridor, with a slight rocky edge at 
the bottom, beyond which an insignificant drop to the Corridor might be 
imagmed. But in passing up the Corridor in the ascent, they had noticed 
fiiis same drop, and instead of finding it insignificant, th^ had been 
•truck with the grand loftiness of the precipice ; and the recollection of 
impression afforded a most suggestive measure of what must be the 
of the slope, at the bottom of which the drop could now seem so 
ttaalL H. bad fed well, and was practised, and, moreover, had experienced 
power of the rope, G., on the other hand, light-headed and heavy* 
made eveiy step in the belief that if he dipped he must ineri* 
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tably carry the other three down with him. The griesliclier Herr, mean- 
time, danced unroped behind, doing Albert Smith’s account of the horrors 
of the Mur. 

The descent from the Corridor to the Plateau was something tlic 
same, only rather less so, to use for once a slang expression, Eather 
less so, inasmuch as, although steeper, it was more snow than ice, and 
ended in a shelving blue crevasse instead of a solid pitch over rocks ; 
and besides, the Plateau once reached, nothing worse than fatigue 
remained behind. 

On the Plateau the party halted for a long time, and discussed the ascent. 
H. had never thought it could be so easy, and so little dangerous, and 
could scarcely believe that he had at last been up Mont Blanc. G. allowed 
that the ascent was in all ways less than he had expected, but expressed liis 
great surprise that so many people had achieved the descent in safety, and 
his satisfaction that he was well out of it. Here for the first time he was 
Bet right about the power of the rope, and was informed that P. P. and 
Couttet would have held themselves and him with the most perfect ease, 
however wild a tumble ho might have made. This would have relieved 
him immensely on the Mur de la Cote, but still he repeated that there was 
more to face than he had expected, — not of fatigue, but of apparent 
danger, — on the Mur and on the descent to the Plateau. Then it was 
confessed by the guides that many Herrs require a hand, and two hantlh. 
at every trying place ; require also that their feet be guided and held ; 
pray constantly that they may be taken back, and in descending, arc 
shunted down the worst slopes like logs of wood possessed ;-^indceJ, 
guides arc in the habit of saying that they would much rather take u]i 
a log of wood of equal weight than many a Herr who has successfully 
made the ascent.” One illustrious Alpine traveller’s name was especially 
taken in vain. 

The second party had meanwhile come down, and had already got a 
long start fi'om the Plateau, so the four in the rope, with the griesliclier 
Herr unattached, went off at a great pace down the slopes of softened snow. 
As they got lower and lower on the mountain they sank lower and lower 
in the snow, and, for a long way, well above the knees was little more 
than an average depth. Their theory and practice waa that they stopped 
for nothing ; and so when one of the four stuck fiwt or fell, he was constrained 
to do the impossible, and head and arms and legs became for 'll while a 
spasmodic chaos, which tamed out feet downwards and face foremost, with 
mechanical legs, some yards in advance of the chaos point. Farther dow n 
still, the passage of soft snow-bridges over the crevasses became more or 
less hasardoua, and the grieslicher Herr was persuaded to laj a hand on 
the rope. Here, moreover, they found the other par^, and taking the 
lead, they eoon reached the Grands Mulels, and p^ed and started for 
Qiamonix. 

Ones across the last amr, and down and across the Glacier dts 
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Boissons, they ran at such a break-neck pace down the remaining part 
of the descent that they “ did” the watchful authorities, and reached 
Chamonix before any one knew they were wdthin an hour df the place, 
niuch to the disappointment of that excited town. The waiter at the door 
of the Royal was the first to see them, and he bolted like a rabbit with a 
ferret behind to order the cannon, but they triumphantly achieved their 
rooms before the salute was heard. From the Grands Mulcts to the summit 
had been six hours and a half, to the Grands Mulets again three and a half 
— for the state of the snow did not allow a glissade — and to Chamonix well 
under three. 

Next day they got certificates from the chef- guide. These documents 
stated that they had made the ascent, accompanied by so-and-so— 
guides effectifs de la Societc des Guides de Chaimnix. Considering the 
illegal obstructiveness of the chef in the matter of the porter, G. pointed 
out to him carefully the ludicrous falseness of this clause, thereby con- 
gealing that evaded functionary, polite, and stern, and vertical even in 
defeat. 

On the back of the certificate a list of ascents down to 1855 is given. 
An early acquaintance will scarcely know himself as N. B. Richowor, and 
what English gentleman may be represented by Atl'brun and Alpedccohitt, 
and Honourable Jackeville, it is difficult to say. Enslechndwom, Anglais, 
is said to have made the ascent on Aug. IG, 1854, and a like feat would 
bLcm to have been performed on Aug. 18, 1855, by M. K. G. Eirslacclmd- 
zous. Anglais also. 
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Season of youtli and song and sunny mirth, 

On scented zephyrs borne with fluttering wing, 

Again thou com’st to rouse the slumbering earth, 

O’er wood and mead and hill thy charms to fling, 
Fresh songs to Avake, old joys anew to bring. 

And bid thy dear delights attend thee here, 

Sweetest of Seasons ! happy, soft-eyed Spring, 

First daughter of the neAv awakening year. 

Like Phoenix rising from cold Avinter’s bier. 

AVe hear thee laughing as thou passest by, 

Kissing to life young leaves of budding trees. 

In woods and meadows making melody 

With song of birds, and murmuring hum of bees, 
And rippling stream, and ever restless breeze, 
Unwearied ever, in the green glades playing 

Through aspen leaves, whose whisperings never cease. 
Thus comest thou, sweet Spring, too long delaying, 
Fresh joy and life to withered earth conveying. 

Primroses star-like tAvinkle in the brakes, 

Violets blossom in luxuriance rare, 

Tlie chestnut flower lets fall its snow-white-flakes. 

Green leas are pied Avith daisies: every Avhere 
Nature rejoicing shows an aspect fair, 

Warmed by tliy suns, and watered by thy sho Avers; 

Delicious perfumes load the scented air, • 

And in the woods, soft-carpeted Avith flowers. 
Low-bending branches form sweet fairy bowers. 

Come, beauteous Spring 1 with knee-deep meadow-sweet 
Clotliing our fields. Increase the budding more. 
Streak the long furrows with green lines of wheat. 
Bring brightest fioAvers from out thy choicest store, 
On thy ni e-set banks for bees rich honey pour. 

On orohaid trees hang blossoms numberless. 

That we, when Autumn on the granary floor 
Heaps up her gills in happy plentoouaness. 

May own thy bounty in her fruitfulness. 
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Ir is now more than a century since the occupant of many a parsonage 
liouse scattered here and there throughout England and Wales was first 
cheered by the appearance at his gate of one who must have been there, 
as elsewhere, an honoured and a welcome guest. lie would be especially 
honoured by a brother clergyman, because he was widely known as a 
scholar, an antiquary, and a poet ; and ivould, moreover, be none the less 
welcome because he was something of a hon vivant^ and entirely a hon 
camarade. This was the Eeverend Thomas Warton, as it becomes his 
chronicler and kinsman to designate him, but who was much better known 
as plain Tom Warton to his familiars (as many in number as they were 
^aiious in fortune and degree), and who was so spoken of by all the 
world beside. No wonder he was popular, for he was by no means a man 
ol one idea. As college tutor he could keep even the idler students from 
} awning in his class-room while he held forth on the beauties of Theocritus 
and Homer ; and he could delight his audience by the eloquence of the 
disquisitions which, as professor of poetry, it was his province to deliver 
in the schools. Then he could discourse with learning on black-letter 
'Volumes and Gothic architecture; and if on the latter topic his knowledge 
has been surpassed in later days, he was a man much before his own time 
in the love he bore to the subject, and in the zeal with which he tried to 
propagate a taste for its cultivation. But Warton, as we have hinted, 
though an antiquary and a scholar, was by no means a Dryasdust or a 
recluse. He passed his mornings in study or in teaching; but when he 
lose from table at the college- hall of Trinity, and adjourned to the common- 
room, he was the life and soul of the assembled fellows. Not that he was 
a roisterer, like the jovial clerk of Copmanhurst, though he certainly did not, 
in precept or practice, conform to the rules of the ascetics. To be sure, he 
once wrote an inscription on some hermitage which had taken his fancy, 
in praise of solitude, a herb diet, and the beechen cup unstain d with 
wine,” &c. His father (who had also been in his day professor of poetry 
at Oxford) had committed himself in precisely the same manner. Ndther 
of them of course was in earnest ; and their verses accordingly reliabed 
of little else than the meagre entertainment they had made Wieve to 
eulogize. On the other hand, the “Panegyric on Oxforf by the 

junior poet, is a very cheery performance. He drew his inspiration from 
the fountain he dearly loved, and his sentimenU have therefore about 
them a lively «iinr>V of reality, a pleasant, sensuous flavour of tmllL A 
visitor like this could indeed well reckon on the oertam^r of a wdoom^ 
'<^hcn, at the entrance of the village, he atopped hia chaise, or chedeed the 
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roadster which in those primitive days carried himself and his saddle- 
bags, and, in answer to inquiries,' was “ guided to the parson^s wicket.” 
There the reception would be as cordial, though not, perhaps, as osten? ' 
tatious and costly, as would greet a college fellow of some little importance* 
in these our giddy-paced times. The entertainer and his guest had, 
doubtless, then, as now, a good understanding on the subject of con- 
ventional usages and manners^ The household and belongings of the 
country clergyman of that day answered pretty much the description 
given of them fifty years previously by Pope in his happy imitation of 
Swift, — 

A wife that makes conserves, a steed 

That carries double when there’s need; 

October store, and best Virginia, &c. 

Then, as to the visitor, the college fellow of the period was completely 
typified in Warton. He was indeed the very ideal of a member of the 
brotherhood among whom was to be found, to use the words he applies 
elsewhere,* a nice 

discerning 

Both of good liquor and good learning; 

though of courae, like the endowments of fellowships and livings, such giflh 
were not always proportioned alike. Of the last-named sort of discerning ” 
Tom Warton had an abundant share; nor was he ill-provided in respect 
of the other ; though it does not indeed appear that he was at all given to 
the habit of rendering himself ebrius, or even ebriolus, as the learnetl 
Baron of Bradwardine latinizes our vernacular “drunken” or “fuddled.” 

He could fairly say with the baron, “ No, sir ; 1 distinguish, I discri- 
minate ; and approve of wine so far only as it maketli glad the face, or in 
tlie language of Fluccus, recepto amico.’ ” The company and conversa- 
tion of a man like this were no doubt in most instances duly prized, 
especially by a quondam fellow^ollegian, who, if he could not fully 
appreciate all the bookish lore with which Warton was replete, must have 
been glad enough, in return for university news and good-fellowship over 
pipe and glass, to do the honours of his parish church, and facilitate the 
access of his friend to any ruins or remains of antiquity in the neigh- 
bourhood. On such occasions Warton was in all his glory ; and, whether 
alone or in company, he was equally busy and delighted. Note-book is 
hand, he would mark, and measure, and speculate, and admire ; or, if as 
audience should improvise itself around him, then would he, like Captain 
Clutterbuck, “expatiate to their astonished minds upon crypts, and 
chancels, and naves, Gothic and Saxon architecturea, mullions, and flying 
buttresses.*' In this way he pesaed the sommer vacations during many 
yean of his life; storing up facts, searching out records, consulting 
authoritie% and noting references, all with the ultimate view of producing 
a ocnqilata and syetematic work on the sulyect of Gothic ar^leotnit, 
the etndy of which he pursued up to the time of hk death with a lor« 
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wLich admitted of no engrossing rivalry, except in that which he bore 
to his brother and sister, his writing-desk, his old books, and his old 
college ale. 

With such endearments and resources he led as happy a bachelor 
life as ever fell to the lot of man. Nearly up to the time of his 
death he enjoyed vigorous health ; and though, in a letter written in his 
fiftieth year, he talks of being threatened with the gout, it must have 
promised to deal gently with him, for ho begs its permission to let him 
<< have a few gallops with the Duke of Beaufort's dogs ” on his return to 
Oxford. We must, however, qualify a little, and allow that his love of 
the Muses (for that of the rest of the sex does not seem to have troubled 
him) became towards the latter part of his life the source of some dis- 
turbance to his repose. Just as a mother pets the least robust of her 
progeny, so does the poet oftentimes love the most faulty of his stanzas ; 
and Warton, in spite of his good-nature, was galled when it reached his 
ears that Johnson, who really held both his talents and his friendship in 
the highest regard, was in the habit of quizzing some of the poetical 
performances which their author prized the most. This seems to be the 
only way of accounting for a coldness which certainly sprang up between 
them, and which vexed Johnson so acutely that he is said, on very 
excellent authority, to have shed tears on one occasion when allusion was 
made to the circumstance. He was, moreover, provoked to declare that 
Tom Warton was the only man of genius he knew who wanted a heart. 
“ This," says a considerate critic,^ “ is, we think, a proof that his charge of 
hearttessness against Warton was exaggerated ; for how can you weep for 
the loss of a man's friendship, who has wanted the great element of which 
friendship is composed ? " 

It must be remembered that Warton had been labouring in the 
composition of verse ever since he was nine years of age ; some of it, too, 
ailer models for which the Doctor had a scant measure of respect — the 
minor poems of Milton’— the older Knglish poetry, and that which may 
be call^ Warton B own, for he was the first, says his biographer, f who 
applied to modern poetry the embellishment of Gothic manners and 
Gothic arts, the tournaments and festivals, the poetry, music, painting, 
and architecture of elder days. How, then, could a bard, unless his heart 
was entirely of honey and butter, do otherwise than resent the 

disparaging criticism which eventually found its way into circulation 
embodied in such flouting lines as these ? — 

Wheresoe’er I turn my view 
All is stnoge, yet nothiog new} 
yniUiMM labour all slofig, 

TitMiUiM labour to bo wroogi 


• r. I8A4. 

t fit Fhtiital Works efA€ hUs Tkomas WarUm, BJ>., Wgstksr mim JftMouv ^ 

imi. 
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PhraBe that time hath flung away, 

Uncouth words in disarray, 

Trick’d in antique ruff and bonnet, 

Ode, and elegy, and sonnet. 

It was Warton’s habit, as we have said, to mate notes on all subjects 
of antiquarian interest of which he met with illustrations in the course of 
bis summer excursions. These notes he kept on enlarging as opportunities 
occurred, until they filled eight copy-books, pretty closely written in his 
own very crabbed hand. They were then faithfully and more clearly 
transcribed by his sister, hliss Jane Warton, a lively warm-hearted body, 
who looked on her brothers — the laureate, and Dr. Joseph Warton, the 
master of Winchester College — with great affection, and on their poetry 
with unbounded reverence and admiration. She, too, like them, had been 
early inoculated with the liereditary love of rhyming, a propensity which 
continued to abide with her till she was past the eighty-sixth year 
of her age. The collection of memoranda referred to is entitled 
Observations^ Critical and Historicalj on Churches, Monasteries, Castles, 
and other Monuments of Antiquity in various Counties of England and 
Wales, These manuscripts, both original and transcribed, have lately 
come, by the decease of a near relative of Warton and himself, into the 
possession of the writer of this notice. The observations contained in them 
range over a period of fourteen years, from 1759 to 1773, the subject-matter 
relating to divers localities in the Southern and Midland counties of England, 
and the Southern pai’ts of Wales. They are interesting, inasmuch as they 
not only show Warton’s views, as far as he had ventured to mature •them, 
on the subject of the different orders and periods of Gothic architecture, 
but exhibit the then condition of many of the buildings, military, eccle- 
siastical, and civil, which had thus far survived the fury of battle and 
of breeze, the corrosion of time, and the scandalous neglect or still more 
pernicious meddling of several preceding generations. Based on the 
information which he had thus industriously collected, it was Warton’s 
intention to have constructed a regular history of Gothic architecture in 
England. This he had intimated more than once in his prefaces to 
various publications ; but though it would appear that he had really got 
so far as to complete a work on the subject which was ready for the press 
at the time of his death, it has never seen the light, nor has its non- 
appearance among the papers which he left behind him been ever satis- 
factorily accounted for. His biographer, Bishop Munt, says, with natural 
partiality, that ** the loss of a finished work by such a man, and on such 
a subject, can hardly be enough regretted, for it can hardly ever be 
repaired.” It is, however, somewhat to doubted whether Warton’s 
reputation would have been much enhanced by the preaenration of this 
additional proof of his zeal for promoting tlie study of the beautiful but 
diffieolt branch of art he loved. The aludj of the Gothic had been long 
ignored. Ofring to this there was a sad dearth of professional assiateDce 
to guide the amateur st^ent in correcting the crude impmsirinni which 
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a want of sound teclinical knowledge is apt to generate. We skould have 
had bold speculation, ingenious theory, and unbounded enthusiasm ; but 
it is probable that neither War ton, nor Gray, whose coeval studies were of 
a kindred order, would be considered authorities in our days, though 
they might have shone brightly among the lesser lights of their own. 
Kcvertheless it is not easy to overrate the benefit which the taste and 
talents of these contemporary writers have conferred on posterity. Of 
course we are only coupling their names together while reflecting on 
llie mischief they must have been the means of averting from many a 
country church, and beg to disclaim any intention of comparing their 
stature when any reference is made to a “ Country Churchyard T* To 
be sure, till long after their time, and long into ours, the genius of church* 
wardenism ruled in the vestries, and presided over the destruction or 
defacement of much that would now be rescued from their hands. Still 
Gray must have done a great deal, and Warton, we have authority for 
asserting, did a very great deal towards arresting the progress of Van- 
dalism, whicli had been so long let loose, like the “ untied winds,” to “ fight 
against the churches.” The venerable lady through whom his manuscript 
Itinerary has been transmitted to us could well remember having wit- 
nessed, in her early days, her uncle’s self-congiatulatious on the subject of 
liis efforts in that direction. He would relate with glee how often he had 
stopped some pursy vicar riding with his wife stuck behind him on a 
pillion into Oxford, or Winchester, or about any neighbourhood in which 
lie had sojourned, and how he had scolded, and argued, and almost shed 
tears, rather than fail to enlist their sympathies in favour of some tomb or 
niche, which he had heard of as being doomed to destruction. Then again 
if Warton lingered, as was his wont, more than was seemly over ale and 
tobacco in out-of-the-way roadside inns, it was often for the purpose of 
converting from the error of his ways some stupid farmer, who had 
designs on the recumbent efEgy of doughty knight, or stately dame, 
and was about to have it mutilated and maimed for the purpose 
of making more pew-room for the hoops and petticoats of his buxom 
daughters. In his diary there is frequent recurrence to tlie painful 
subject of dilapidation and decay. In the neighbourhood of Bury 
St. Edmunds he speaks of travelling over roads kept in repair witJi 
materials drawn from the remains of the Abbey founded by Canute. At 
Thetford, whoever wanted a cart-load of flints scrupled not to help himself 
from the cloisters reared by Roger Bigod. At Glastonbury there was 
scarce a cottage but exhibited the mullions of a Gothic window, or 
fragments of pillars, cognizances, coato-of-arms, and so forth. The apathy 
^ith which these acts of desecration w:ere regarded by high and low alike 
Snevously vexed his soul, and constantly elicited from him come act of 
intercession a nfl lemonstrance, wliich was, as we have said, often attended 
with most happy effect It is then incumbent on ns who are flomiriiing 
in eompatstive, thoogh not yet entire, archeological security, to look back 
grateful remembrance on what Warton passed his life in dobg 
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telttkllMdijrsoroiirgnMui&tlMn. With hi mu he Ubo««^ * 
iaftOAiiglitflliaiunlthcih^ti of thow who* ^Sone about ob^I'^ 
utiqiunui ioternt were onide «a<f aiideffiie^ or who oonsid^Tf 
itody of them to be, at best, repulsive and diy. These he taught to 
think as he thought himself, and as he gracefully e:q)re88ed Limstif 
j'n vewe — 


Nor rough nor barren are the winding ways 
Of hoar Antiquitj, but strewn with floMons. 

But he did more than thia : he rescued in numberless instanoes tlic 
objects themselves from the rude hands of ignorance and mischief, and by 
his personal intervention caused them to be preserved till the time should 
come when the many, as well as the few, should understand and appreciate 
them. While, however, Warton was gradually collecting materials for a 
work, which, as the event proved, was never destined to reach completion, 
he was actively employed in literary undertakings of many sorts, which 
bore fruit, sooner or later, each afler its kind. During the greater part 
of this period he continued to enjoy the uninterrupted friendship of 
Johnson, in whose behalf he had busied himself among the university 
authorities to procure the degree of M.A., which Johnson wished to see 
attached to his name on the title*page of his forthcoming Dictiouaiy. 
While this matter was still pending, Johnson had passed five weeks at 
Oxford in the constant society of Warton, who furnished the particuluiD 
of sundry walks, talks, and Why, no, sirs,” which appear in Boswell's 
book. In one of their strolls they visited the ruins of Oseney Ab6ey, tlio 
desolation of which suggests a passage of pathetic lament in Warton's MS. 
Itinerary, and gave occasion to the Eambler for the venting of his wratli 
on reformers of all sorts. Johnson encouraged his friend in most of lu" 
literary enterprises ; asked fox, and accepted papers for the Idler and 
AdoentureTf and notes for his edition of Shakspeare; and, referring to 
Warton's Observations on Spenser," said, “ You have shown to all who 
shall hereafiar attempt the study of our ancient authors, the way to succesii 
by directing them to the perusal of the books which those authors have 
read," &c. Warton carried his critical knowledge of Old English writeis 
into the Chatterton controversy, and assisted in demolishing ^e clsimB of 
the Eowley poems to be considered genuine. He edited, with notes, the 
minor poems of Milton, and illustrated with historical learning the annals 
of his Utile pariah of Kiddington. He tried his hand likewise at biography, 
and did as much as the sterile nature of the subject would permit for the 
ehaiaoters of Sir Thomas Pope, the founder of his college, and Ralph 
Balhurat, one of its principal bene&otors. The classics too came in for no 
small share of his attendon, as was ntade manifest in hb annotated edition 
of Tbeocriluai hb aeiaotiema of Greek and Latin inaBriptums, and other 
pieoea, evinemg a great deal of good aoholarship, and an expenditure d 
bbour rarefy indulged in by thoae vriio are not driven to excrtioii by ^ 
stimuluB of need. With regard to the great bnlk of WarUm'a poetbsl 
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writings we may lay of him, •• of mJ 
Sbakspeare, somewhat ruddy tmnipomd and adapted, 


k llte 


The good things that men write live after ,lhem« 
The traah lies fast interred with their bones. 


w 


Yet it is bometimes an agreeable relaxation to look over samples of litera- 
ture wliicli must be classed in the latter category, but which nevertheless 
brought in their day respect and consideration to the authors who pro- 
duced, and gave, we must suppose, pleasure to the genei*ation that perused 
and applauded them. If the reader’s mind should Imply be in the right 
'\cin, he may find much amusement even in a batch of odes written 
l)y a poet laureate to celebrate the yearly returning occasion of a royal 
birthday. It is really a curious experiment to subject one of these 
inflated productions to the slightest critical pressure, and mark how the 
process results in reducing ‘it to a complete state of exhaustion and 
collapse. Tested in this way Warton’s annual effusions fare ill indeed. 
They show that George III. was as ill-used a monarch as most of his 
predecessors. Here is an example. In the summer of 1790 the Court 
had given out that it was meditating a trip to some watering-place. 
Accordingly the Muse is summoned, and, being put to the question, has to 
declare 

Within what fountain’s craggy cell 

Delights the Goddess Health to (Xy> ell ? 


la it at Matlock? 

Where from the rigid roof distils 
Her richest btream in steely nils ? — 

t r at the Bristol Hot- wells ? Or is it at Bath that she 


broods with watchful wing 
O’er ancient Bladud’s mystic spring ? 

or at Malvern? or at Buxton? No; at none of these. Weymouth is her 
chosen abode ; and to Weymouth their Majesties decide to go, the goddeas 
pointing out the way ; for 

Lo, amid the watery roar 
In Thetis* car she skims the shore : 

Where Portland’s brows, embattled high 
With rocks, in rugged majesty, 

Frown o’er the billows, and the storm restrain, 

She beckons Britain’s sceptred pair 
The treasnres of the deep to share, 

But the privilege of berhyming the throne was not then confined to 
^ ofiidal pen. Till late in the last century, on most great public occa^- 
■lons, Terses, in the way of condolence, congratulation, &c., were made by 
the univeraitiee, and dutifully forwarded to St. James's* Of course, on 
occasion of the King’s marriage in 1761, Oxford had come out m 
6^ fi>rc% WartoQi then Professor of Poetry, leading the way. Haying 
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refeiTcd to the Chaplet ” which the tuneful dons were weaving among 
the domes where, as he says, Science sits enshrined in roofs sublime,” 
the laureate goes on to invite the Queen to Oxtbrd in the following 
strains : — 

Thither, if haply some distingQished flower, 

Of these mixed blooms from that ambrosial bower 
Might catch thy glance, and rich in nature’s hue. 

Entwine thy diadem with honour due — 

Tf seemly gifts the train of Phoebus pay, 

To deck imperial H\ men’s festive day, 

Tliither thyself shall haste, and mildly deign 
To tread with nymph-like step the conscious plain, 

Pleased in the Muses* nook with decent pride 
To throw the sceptred pall of state aside ; 

Nor from the shade shall George be long away, 

That claims Charlotta’s love, and courts her stay, &c. 

One would suppose that royal people must have thought the university 
big-wigs were making game of them. Well might Peter Pindar exclaim, 
as ho did on an after occasion, — 

But tell me, Thomas Warton, without joking. 

Art thou, or art thou wo/, thy sov’rcign smoking ? 

But no. His was the established style of bards in those days. It is, 
however, unjust to an author to dwell on the worst only of his pro- 
ductions. Warton was capable of better things than the spreading of 
“ court-pliisters ; tlie stringing together of laudatory couplets,^ to be 
chanted and recitatived, as was the etiquette on a birthday, for the 
edification of pages, maids of honour, and gentlemen pensioners.’* * The 
most laboured of his compositions betray, no doubt, more of reading than 
of originality ; yet there is a certain merit about his best which could gain 
iavour with Hazlitt, Leigh IJimt, and other critics of mark. Of these 
pieces his ode entitled ** Tlie Suicide *’ is the best. The Grave of King 
Arthur ’* and “ The Cnisade ’* have a sort of stirring resonance about 
them, which awakens feelings and longings that impel the reader at once 
to a rcpcrusal of “ The Talisman ” and ** Ivanhoe.’* In truth, the ear of 
iScolt was early set a-tingling by tlicse very efFusions of the Gothic muse, 
detached fragments of which have the honour of appearing as the 
headings of some of the chapters in liis novels. Many of Warton's 
humorous pieces are extremely amusing — “The Castle Barber’s Soli- 
loquy,’* “ The Prologue on the Old Winchester Playhouse, over ibe 
Butchers* Shambles,” “ The Progress of Discontent” Warten’s fame, 
however, rests moi-t solidly on his “ History of English Poetry,” a work 
exhibiting not only very great labour and research, but mudi el^nt 
scholarriiip, and a mind which, if incapable of producing a great poem, wss^ 
Jn itself essentially poetical. ** Ko man,” says a Quarterly Heviewer, “ could 
in Warton 8 time have produced such poems as he did, unless his studies 
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had qualified him to become the historian of English poetry ; nor could 
any one have composed that history unless he had been bom a poet.” * 

Such are the claims which Tom Warton is entitled to hold on our 
affectionate remembrance and regard. The rector, while he animates his 
parishioners into zeal for getting rid of the whitewash that for three 
centuries has accumulated on the walls and pillars of their church, may 
often think of him with gratitude when he finds in good preservation a 
biass or marble effigy, which, but for Warton’s earnest entreaties, W'ould long 
ago have found its way to the shop of the marine- store dealer, or the 
mason’s yard. 

Warton has been recorded by those who kncAV him to have been 
good-looking in his youth, but latterly to have become a thick, squat 
little man, with a beaming face, and a hurried voluble manner of 
speaking, which Dr. Johnson likened to the gobble of a turkcy-cock. 
Ilis bob-wig, which is comely enough in Reynolds’s portrait of him, now 
Fiispended in the Hall of Trinity, was not always so neatly adjusted; 
and he was altogether so careless about the appearance of his outward 
man, that on one occasion he was on the point of being excluded from 
the king’s presence by the attendant beef-eaters, when his Majesty recog- 
nized his faithful Laureate by a certain hasty spasmodic trick of mumbling, 
together with two or three apt quotations from Virgil. Like Johnson, 
the historian of English poetry had more than a sneaking belief in ghosts. 
As, however, these airy nothings did not suffice to gratify the longings 
of one w’ho “was a professed and inveterate lover of “ sights,” he never 
failed te patronize every wild Indian, learned pig, mermaid, or sea-serpent 
Mhich the enterprise and ingenuity of the showman brought within hia 
reach. In this he resembled his predecessor in the Camden professorship 
of history — our grand expounder of international law — Lord Stowell. To 
he sure, W'e do not hear of that great judge having allowed himself to 
be BO far beguiled by a restless curiosity as W^arton, who carried his 
love of drumming, trumpeting, and running afler oil exhibitions, both 
martial and civil, to a passionate excess ; never failing in attendance on 
any popular gathering, whether convoked by a field-prcaching, a review, 
a street conjuror, or even an execution. Indeed, it is averrel that on 
one occasion he was known to have stood among the crowd at the foot 
of the scaffold, disguised in the smock-fVock of a carter, for the purpose 
of avoiding recognition. It must have been the prevalence of thc5ie tastes 
'vhich created the current impression of Warton having been, with all 
Jus acquirements, a lazy, desultory man. In Greenes Diary we read, 
‘‘The prodigious extent and depth of Warton’s researches astonish me 
the more, as I have been told by a brother collegian who knew him 
^ell, that he was a lounger and idler in the nioming, willing to execiito 
any undergraduate’s thesis to entice him to fishing and badger-htiniiog/* 
This, however, was not the case. He reconciled the enjoyment of a 
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certain portion of leisure with a great deal of employment by the habit 
of rising moderately early in the morning. He was thus enabled to 
sustain the character of a smoker, punster, and what is now called a. 
“ muscular Christian,” while engaged on a work, to gather the materials 
for which was the labour of an average lifetime : a work which, with 
all its shortcomings, must still be held as one of great literary value. 
As Byron declares of himself in Beppo, it may certainly be predicated of 
Warton that he 

Had no objection to a pot of beer, 

and would not seldom prefer quietly bemusing ” himself therein over a 
pipe, to joining in the drinking-bouts which were too much the fashion 
at college and elsewhere. But if in the Allegro aspect of life Warton 
admired the robuster charms somewhat more than would be pleasing to 
modern refinement, he had a sincere and unaffected love of the Penseroso 
likewise. Hour ailer hour he would pass ecstatically fondling the quaint 
old volumes in the Bodleian ; and the aisles and cloisters of an old abbey 
church were to him as an earthly paradise. Neither would a coursing- 
match, nay, not even the boisterous attractions of a rat-hunt, allure him 
from his place in the college chapel or cathedral, when the bell announced 
that choral service was about to begin. In this he joined heart and soul, 
never failing to renew daily those feelings which he had begun to realize 
and to write about while still a mere schoolboy ; and which he cherished 
through all the phases of a bustling, a studious, a contemplative career. 

Many odd stories about Warton are current in his family yet — 
how fond ho was of giving clandestine help to the Winchestoj* boya 
in their tasks, and joining in their noisy fun ; how he once had to 
fly from the approach of Dr. Warton, whose nose had guided him to 
the scene of some contraband cookery in which his brother was assisting 
the youngsters; and how the astonished doctor dragged him from his 
hiding-place into light. Then there is another anecdote which Mant 
relates. The doctor bad received an exercise from a lad which he thought 
much too good for him; and suspecting the truth, ordered him into 
his study after school, and sent for the Poet Laureate. When the exercise 
Imd been read : ** Don’t you think,” said the doctor, “ that it is well 
worth half-a-crown ? ” Warton assented. “ Then,” said the doctor, 
“ you shall give the boy one,” 

Buch were the tales tliat added cheerfulness to the crackle of the 
nightly faggot which blazed in the dormitories of old Winchester CoUego, 
when Howley was a studious youth and a great favourite with his master ; 
and when the frolics of Sydney Smith provoked the future archbishop to 
take a flying shot at his head with a chesboard. One by one the con- 
temponry chroniclers of these legends have been passing away; their 
ohildien and grandchildren have succeeded them, and it is doubtful 
whether there remains extant, at the time we are penning these lin^ 
one single individual who remembers the Wartons. 
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To Mr. Andrew Wtbrow, Tlieherton Crossways^ Fenshtre, 

Elm-tree Courts Temple^ \5th Auguety 1764, 
Dear Sir, — I am to infotm you, that by the will of Miss Sybilla Gmeby, late of 
Gnieby Grange, Fenshire, deceased, yon are constituted sole legatee of the demesnes 
of Gmeby, with the lands, mansion-honse, baildings, and all other hereditaments 
thereto belonging. The said will lies in onr office ready for proving whenever it may 
suit your convenience to come to town. And we would respectfully suggest that an 
early day be named for that purpose, there being some particulars connected with the 
said demise of which we have it in charge to make you acquainted. Having been 
honoured with the confidence of the late owners of Gmeby through several generations, 
we trust to be permitted to continue our services to yourself in the same capacity, and 
are, dear sir, yours faithfully, Joben and Josbns, 

By Phil. Pounobt. 

** What be a legatee, wife ? ” asked old Andrew Wy brow, os his dame, 
liaving spelled through the foregoing letter, took off her spectacles and 
rubbed them with a puzzled air. 

^^1 ben’t quite clear, master; but Pve an idee it has somthin* to 
do wi’ property.” 

“ J^ittle good ever come to uz in that shape, dame ; and I don’t like 
the sound on it now ; we may get into troubles likes. Best take th’ 
letter to lawyer Jonas ; he’ll tell uz all about it.” 

Lawyer Jonas had no difficulty in telling them all about it, so far as 
the obvious meaning of the communication went ; but a considerable deal 
in reassuring old Andrew that there was nothing on the face of it to be 
alarmed at. But the lawyer’s perplexity to make out the mystery beneath, 
probably exceeded his client’s, in the same degree that his capacity to 
appreciate the importance of the intelligence conveyed did. Andrew was 
not able to afford him much help towards an elucidation. Even the name 
of the testator was strange to him, and in the milLborse round of an un- 
eventful life, he could recall no incident which the lawyer’s ingenui^ was 
able to twist into a passable bearing. The nearest approach to a relevant 
fact, which a pretty dose examination brought out, did not amount to 
much ; fell Tcry Uct short, indeed, of solving the mystery. It was sunply 
this : Andrew remembered once— a long many years ago it was, he knew 
~that he was bothered a good deal by two or three stnmge Isdies, who 
one day him firom his work to ask questions about where be waa 
chriatened, and where his flither was buned, and most about the eld 
tombstemea in Theberton churchyard ; but he soon turned ’em over to die 
sexton* ** They war the very curiousest old ladies I ever see, and that a 
*qriiig>agood dealt” eonchided old Andrew. 
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Mr. JonaA, making allowance for the reputed curiosity of the sex, even 
that particular portion of it designated by Mr. Wybrow, still thought there 
remained something over to be carried to a special account in such very, 
particular inquiries about a man who must, even at that period, have left 
his beaux jour8 so far behind as old Andrew. Yet, straining and stretching, 
with all a lawyer’s capacity at legal tension, this scrap of evidence, it went 
but a very short way towards fathoming the mystery. He was obliged 
reluctantly to admit that still lay beyond the reach of the legal plummet. 

On the apprehensive devisee presenting himself, as invited, at the 
ofBccs of Messrs. Josen and Josens, attended by Mr. Jemas, whose company 
he insisted on having, those gentlemen fulfilled their promise in communi- 
cating the particulars referred to in their letter. To say that they suc- 
ceeded in making either Andrew or his legal adlatus comprehend them, 
would perhaps be saying too much. Luckily they did not hold that to be 
strictly a part of their duty. The particulars so communicated were some 
of them of a nature singular enough to excuse even the astute intellect of 
Mr. Jonas for finding a difficulty in grasping them. Such form the basis 
of the following relation ; the business-like brevity into which the Temple 
lawyers compressed it being amplified in some points, and supplemented 
by some others that were never in their possession. 

A century ago there stood in what was then one of the least accessible 
districts of Fenshire, a long low red-brick structure of the baldest kind 
of English domestic architecture which preceded that known as Elizabethan. 
Devoid of parapet, or gables, or embayed windows, or mullioned doojrway s 
to give variety and dignity to the fa 9 ade, its two long rows of narrow ca.'^e- 
ments blinked upon the bleak norUi with a hard, uncompromising air, in 
which pride struggled with asceticism. Why it had not faced about to the 
south, where a cheerful landscape awaited its regards, was a marvel to 
every chance traveller through tlie out-of-the-way neighbourhood in which 
it stood. It appeared altogether such a piece of wrong-headedness, and its 
morose face wore such an air of consciousness of having made a grand 
mistake in life, as to suggest the idea that it had turned its back on the 
Bun in some perverse fit during its growing stage, and done penance in a 
wduterly and misanthropic existence ever since. As if expressly to coun- 
tenance this notion, the area upon which it looked, instead of being a 
compound of verdant turf and variegated parterre, such as constituted the 
plaiaance of the old country mansion of the period, was a broad flag-stoned 
court, stretching down to a sunk ha-ha, surmounted by sturdy posts and 
Bwagging chains, which formed its boundary from the highway. A grim 
oonventual-looking courtyard, with no other relief to the monotony of its 
aspect than a characteristic sun-dial, stone-mounted, which itself had been 
so perversely placed as to be prednded from catching a smile from its god 
during six months out of the twelve ; an outrage for which it avenged itself 
in the cynicaUy abandoned motto — ^Rugardless of toe Houbs. 

In the rear of the building lay a capacious vegetable garden, by much 
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the most cheerful feature it had to offer, and that apparently not an 
original appendage, but subsequently carved out of a weedy plantation 
^^hich surrounded it on three sides. This, with the exception of an outer 
belt of sombre firs, was monopolized by brambles, nettles, and similar 
rude growths of nature, thrusting up their heads high above the few 
shrubs left of its original stock, as though to assert a prior claim to what 
air and sunshine might penetrate the grim cordon that surrounded tliem. 

A perfect paradise for small birds, snakes, hedgehogs, and much burrowing 
vermin, but in the human estimate, regarded with a view either to 
ornament or utility, a wilderness. 

Such were a few of the more obvious among the external features 
of Grueby Grange. A modern auctioneer even might have experienced 
a difficulty to make them attractive upon paper. That it should never 
have entered into the minds of any in the long line of possessors of the 
Grange to pull it down and substitute a structure more consonant with 
the received ideas of the beautiful, even if it were only to taker the per- 
verse twist out of the old house, is scarcely conceivable. But it was 
jbscurely hinted that some obstacle existed to such a procedure. It 
might have been nothing more than the menace darkly conveyed in a 
rude rhyme carved on the oaken lintel over the great door, which tradition 
stated had been placed there by the founder of the Grange for a warning 
to his posterity. The figiire of a huge rose appeared cut upon the beam ; 
a device which might have been thought to bear some reference to the 
cognizance of the founder’s royal chief, who united in himself the rival 
roses df English faction, but for some apparent allusion to it in the verse 
beneath, which was difficult to reconcile with such a supposition. If 
the flower was designed to bo taken in its ancient symbolism, then the 
Hbylline obscuiity of the rhyme was only made the more impenetrable 
by it. Thus ran the legend : — 

X3atl(Ir« . tjff . bee . (ffirubses . finn . s' . lonbe . 
aetten . ffirubsi . rose . s#tonbe . 

<9it . stt . bee . jlttciteb . bse . fiBnjbB# . bonbe . 

. bonbe . »b«I • 

PoBwbly this was sufficiently sinister and obscure to influence the 
generations proximate to its contriver, if the later onea may be snpposed 
to have held it in no great reverence ; and among the latter bh ^ may 
have happened to be no Florio in the line to whom the demon whispered, 

“ Have a taste.'’ , , 

Interiorly, the Grange did not belie its outward promise. TJe 
exigencies of auccesaive generations had necessarUy produced sonm 
ficatioM of the original pUn, but in the main it wa. unoha^ Tto 
•pmtmenta were for the most part long narrow chambei* of low p^b, 
iU-li^ted by the casementa of boreal aspect when the day wae at ]te 
prime, hot eaMoially gloomy in the candlelight, harhoni^ dmdowe rt 
their raaeto w d- , like the black noiseless wings of oight-bMb perpetnaBy 
TBL. XL— HO. 66. 
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hoToring. If the muser who sat down beneath them with hia thoughts 
for sole companions, chanced to have any cares in his horison, however 
remote, he was liable to be impressed ominously by these brooding wings, 
as the misgiving traveller is by vultures in the distant sky when he feels 
by anticipation their beaks in his heart. 

The furniture at the period this narrative has reference to, was of the 
stately but comfortless character proper to a generation which never 
relaxed a muscle except in sleep, and then hearsed itself in draperies to 
screen from wakiiig eyes the shocking liberties that audacious leveller 
took with dignity and deportment. Chairs with stark upright backs, 
adapted only to self-supporting spines, and tables that took ample pre- 
cautions against any approach to familiarity or ease, by an under-framing 
which kept the sitter at arms’ length, were fair exponents of the prevailing 
character of the moveables, or immoveables as they might rather be 
called. Even the more volatile members of the household — the hangings 
and coverings of needlework — ^bore evidence that not the elegant tastes 
of the sex could withstand the genius loci ; for the subjects chosen for 
illustration by the graceful needle were of the grimmest supplied by the 
range of sacred and profane history : “ Jephtha’s Vow,” and the “ Stabbing 
of Ethelred while draining the grace-cup,” and such-like cheerful episodes 
in the great epic of humanity. Dark cabinets were there in plenty, as 
there always is wherever the vicissitudes of a long succession of gene- 
rations concentrate, seeming to hint at mysteries nothing should ever 
induce them to divulge ; and mirrors which made pretence of spreading 
a cloudy curtain in their depths, which needed only to be drawn a&ide to 
reveal futurity. Ancient mirrors everywhere grow to have a wizard 
nspect^probably from the strange secrets that are bared to them; but 
thcise added the austerity of seclusion to the experience of length of days. 
For during the century, or centuiy and a half, or two centuries — a few 
decades do not count for much in such a span — that they had been immured 
in the Grange, no supbeam had ever glinted on their faces; and they 
declared the fact as plainly as a human face might that had lived to be a 
hundred, and never seen a smile ! 

The Grange ^vas not free from tlio tendency commonly charged upon 
structures of its order and age — for branching out into long passages 
leading nowhere ; but in it, tlie impulse had expended itself in the 
production of one long gallery, running from end to end of the upper of 
its two floors ; not a mere passage such as a modern architect might have 
thrown in to satisfy chambermaid exigencies, but a liberal thoroughfiure, 
'liioog which a handsome equipage might have been driven — and turned 
again, if the team were well in band. Confessedly, this capaciouanetf 
wae not without a Urn drawbaeka. The place was generally guatF with 
dimui^te from the numerous doom on to it, whioh ware iqpt to 

puff out bed-going oandlee and atartle their hcweia with aaonda lifco 
kmg’^dfawn aigha : altogether a eold^-catohing, rbenmatiein^viiV 
menadet aadi ^peaking miobrioualj, good Ibr no t h i n g but i^mete tg itplh 
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in. Nor was it to be expected that such uncommonly eligible quarters 
for that fratenuly should be left to the sole occupancy of material tenants, 
j^lready, in the first half of the last century, what with the demolitions of 
improvement, and the absorptions of spare rooms by the increase of 
population, that dignified seclusion that delighteth the ghostly taste 
was growing almost as difficult to find as reasonably rented apparienunts 
in tne capital of his Imperial Majesty of France, in the second half 
of the present one. A commodious domicile like Grueby Grange was 
not, therefore, likely to remain unappropriated by that class to whom 
“ rent is no consideration.” 

But there was room under its roof for a co-tenancy of spirituals and 
corporeals without either getting much in the other’s way ; more especially 
as it chanced that the habits of the respective parties were not likely to 
clash. The family was a quiet one, and kept early hours, and it may be 
assumed that the ghosts, according to their prevailing habits, were likely 
to be quiet too, and to keep early hours also, after their way : only their 
meridian falling at midnight, 10 p.m. mortal reckoning might be con- 
sidered the very earliest hour at which the world was sufficiently aired for 
ghosts of condition to walk abroad. Occasionally an early riser among 
them would cross a belated domestic on her way to bed ; but on such rare 
occurrences the ghost seemed fully as much scared as the mortal ; for by 
the time the latter had put a climax to her terror by dropping her candle, 
and screamed, and brought the whole household to their respective doors 
in very strange head-gear, and very scant nether garments, the object of 
the alhrm was nowhere— or at least not there. So, on the whole, the 
parties agreed fully as well as in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred of 
joint occupancy, where they are tied down and held to good behaviour , 
by covenant and agreement. 

The family at the Grange, which assumed to be “ of that ilk,” dated 
from an ancestor who bore bow and bill in the ranks of Henry of 
Richmond, on Bosworth field, and was — so the traditions in the family 
went — ^for notable service there, rewarded on the spot by a gift of the 
estate of Grueby, whose owner had also fought and fallen on that field, 
but on the wrong, that is the vanquished, side. A portrait of the 
Bosworth billman hung at the stair-head — the picture of a dour man 
in middle life, awesome to look upon, from a certain wicked cunning the 
psiinter bad cootsived to throw into the eyes, intensified by an arrange- 
ment familiar to ns in masters of the Venetian school, of bringing the fime 
into a strong light, while the outlines of the person are swallowed up in 
gloom. The portrait of Ralph Gmeby was a notable specimen of this 
trick of .art— a face looking out of a black cloud. The effect was enough 
to startle any one ooming upon it unawares, and even the domestics at the 
Grange^ to whom custom had familiarized it, never oared to linger within 
the range of its wicked ejea. 

lepseseiitativea of thk grim stock had dwindled down to three 
idiQiii Ac dder two had arrived at the stage where the eeal is 

Sfi— 1 
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set upon the lot of single blessedaess, and neither might anjr longer 
be expected to give an heir to the Grange. Their opportanities had 
lapsed while the grey old sun-dial out in the forecourt had been holding 
true to its abandoned motto, for they, like it, had been regardless of 
the hours till the sun had declined and left them in unbroken shade. 
Wooers in plenty had found their way to the Grange in the period when 
such gauds were seasonable — for when had the heiress of broad acres 
to sit and sigh forth the ancient maiden’s lament, Heigho ! for a 
husband ! ” ? — but somehow the wooings had not sped. Without any 
heart-breakings, or even violent strainings of the tender chord, early 
ardours insensibly cooled down to a platonic temperature, and leil behind 
only pensive memories for the lavendered cabinets of the Grueby ladies ; 
whence they were duly taken out and aired in fitting moods and seasons, 
with an interest which had nothing more mournful about it tlian 
appertains to everything of the past. 

In effect these two elderly ladies had declined into that half-dreamy 
existence, which imperceptibly comes over such as have few external 
relations with the present, but many memories in the past. This state 
naturally disposed them to entertain some of those minor superstitions, 
which in their day w'ere held not unbecoming maiden gentlewomen, who, 
to use an euphemism, could no longer be called ‘‘young.” They 
detected coffins in the fire, and winding-sheets in the candle, and strangers 
in the tea-cup, and nursed their little prejudices against unlucky days. 
The spilling of salt was a thing to avoid, and the crossing of knife-blades, 
and a host of such harmless fancies. And probably no inducement 
within the compass of mortals to offer, would have prevailed on them to 
sit down thirteen at table. But touching the stories of ghosts at the 
Grange, they set their faces against them, out of a regard for the 
reputation of their progenitors. They considered that it could be none 
but “troubled” spirits who were affected with peripatetic propensities, 
and therefore it would be a sort of reflection on their own blood to admit 
the possibility of any of their ancestors being so afflicted. The eldest 
Miss Grueby, especially, met any hint of the kind ventured on by the 
domestics with a severe rebuke ; which was followed up by assembling 
the entire household, immediately before going to bed, in the oak parlour, 
and there, under the hovering wings of the night-birds, reading aloud a 
certain chapter which recounts the unhallowed doings of a w'oman of 
En-dor ; appending as an unauthorized gloss upon the text the observa- 
tion that they who saw spirits must be as wicked as they who raised 
them. It is not suipriaing that diadpline sneh as this should nip many 
a promising ghoat-atory in the bud, and if it did not jsrevent the ghosts 
from walking, at least di^koae tboae who chanced to encounter them 
z> ke^ their own counsel. 

Beaidea, the stories were chiefly legendary — bequests fit>m gene* 
ratuma bleaMd with a sharper viinon aiffl a roboster faith than the present* 
The one that took the moat definite diape related to the original of the por^ 
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trait on tlie stair, Grim Balph, as was his traditional appellation. Dai'kly 
the legend ran, that the spirit of Balph was burdened with a secret which 
must be made known to the last of his race, under penalty of eternal 
tinrest for himself ; and not to let the all-^ important opportunity slip by, 
he made a visit of observation once at least in each generation, — appeared 
to some one or more members of the family in the oak parlour,— 
apparently satisfied himself that the hour had not struck, and vanished 
without making any sign. What degree of credence the members of the 
family in the present generation gave to this legend was not known : it 
might be that the Grueby ladies carried misdoubtings under that mask 
from which some of us borrow a braver face for the world than our closet 
mirror has to show us ; but it was certain that spiritual visitants could 
count upon no open welcome from the principals of the Grange, had it 
entered any of their noddles to favour them with a call. 

But besides these two ancient maidens there was a third sister, the child 
of another mother, and nearly a score of years the junior of the elder ladies ; 
between whom and her the contrast was not less in person than in years, 
the diflference mainly consisting in her gi*eater resemblance to their common 
ancestor, Ralph. The features depicted on the canvas were strikingly 
reproduced in Sybilla Grueby ; the same type, though moulded to a soRcr 
expression by sex, with the baleful light, which made the eyes of the por- 
trait terrible, subdued to a lambent fiame in their living counterparts. In 
her their depths were serene, — though it was the serenity of August skies, 
which the tempest can momentarily darken as it never does the firmament 
wheae flitting clouds make perpetual menace of fainter overshadowings. 
No casual observer could doubt that the elements of passion lay locked 
under the somewhat passive exterior : no one intimately acquainted with the 
character of Sybilla Grueby could conceive that the master passion would 
ever languish into sentiment in her, as it had in her two elder sisters. 

Great therefore were the surprise and gossip of the neighbourhood, and 
unbounded the astonishment of Bybilla’s accepted lover, when on her reco- 
very from a sharp but short illness she informed that gentleman, kindly bat 
firmly, that their engagement must terminate. Remonstrance and entreaty 
alike failed to shake this determination, though she received both in a lul^ 
dued, and even humble spirit, which seemed scarcely consonant with her 
temperament. But on her refusing to give a reason for her conduct, indigna- 
tion, not unnaturally, drove all other sentiments out of her ill-used lover's 
breast He abruptly quitted her and the neighbourhood, and ultimately the 
country ; and for years nothing more was heard of him at the Grange* 

It did not pass unnoticed, that Sybilla's sisters refused to join in the 
efforts made to combat what appei^ her causelem caprice ; though it 
was no secret that the hopes which each had severally resigned for herself 
had devolved upon her, and their disappointment at their fhistration was 
likely to be only lets great than that of the discarded lover’s* On flie 
contrary, th^ treated her with the tendemeas thi^ might have dvioeed, 
had &e been the victim of another’s caprice instead a the aaerifiee of 
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'Iier oWn. And all their tenderness was needed, as soon grew painfully 
i^pparent. Sybilla's clouded spirit ^d altered manner bore testimony 
that, whateyer the source of her strange resolves, changed affecUon for 
the object she had banished was not it. Her tall form drooped, her 
fine features grew sharp, and her manner, which had before been suave 
and equable, became uneven and petulant. She aged so rapidly that 
a very few years sufficed to make the difference in that respect between 
herself and her sisters scarcely distinguishable. Blight did ail the work 
of time, and at a far more rapid pace. Meanwhile, time, neither to be 
hastened nor stayed at the instance of the happy or the unhappy, continued 
to cast his shadows over the Grange, while three aged women wore away 
an unenjoying and monotonous existence there. 

Upon that stagnation of life one day broke in an incident disturbing, as a 
dropped stone the scum that gathers on the surface of a pool, the torpor 
which during fifteen years had been settling down upon that isolated 
household. A strange visitor of foreign aspect presented himself at the 
Grange, on the plea of urgent business with the younger Miss Grueby. 
He was received by the three sisters in company, and, after tlie first 
general salutation, turned witH much seeming pei'plexity from one to 
another, as if in doubt to which his errand 6X)ecially lay. This uncertainty 
was presently relieved by an exclamation from one of them Reginald ! 

Sybil ! is it possible, so changed f ” 

Changed indeed, since you fail to recognize me,” she replied, though 
her own recognition of her former lover, under the changes wi'oiight by 
time and travel, had only been worked out by close and continuous 
■orutiny from the moment of his entrance. 

** Sybil I ” he resumed, after the first emotions of surprise had subsided, 
** 1 do not come to reproach you with my wasted years : had I cherished 
such a purpose, what 1 now see must have put it to flight. But 1 
have suffered, too, and my presence here is evidence that the wound has 
not closed in me any more than in yourself. 1 come to make a request, 
which 1 think you will not now refuse to grant. Tell me, why was 
our engagement broken ? *' 

The time is past, and the circumstances are changed,” she replied, 
that made me keep it from you. You have dearly earned the right to 
know, and you shall.” 

The oommunioatioo Sybilla made in the difiuse manner almost 
universally characterising the relation of events occurring to the narrator, 
may be more succinctly put in the third person. 

** You ABfi WAITED FOE IV TBS OaS PaBLOUE 1 ” 

Sharp and distinet like the tones of A bell, these words sounded in 
Sybilla Gruebj*a ear, as starling up from a midnight sleep die haatilj put 
aside the ourtain and looked forth into the dim kunp-lit chamber to dis- 
oover the speaker. 

In ram. There was no one to bfi aesn: whoever had been the beaicir 
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of the message must have left the room immediately on delivering it, for 
the sound had scarce died on her ear before her hand had thrust aside the 
curtains and her eye been disappointed in its search. Surprised at this, 
and, moreover, disturbed at the singularity of the summons at such an 
hour, Sybil hastily arose, and throwing on a chamber robe, took up tlje 
Limp and went out into the gallery. There her ear was instantly assailed 
by those low sobs and moans which seldom intermitted at night, on that 
battle-field of conflicting air-currents ; but such sounds were too familiar 
to her to attract attention, though she fancied she caught amongst them 
the tones of a human voice, the sole indication that any of the household 
besides herself was astir. At the staircase a stronger gust made the fianic 
of her lamp flicker up, and cast a bright glimmer over the painting which 
caught Sybil’s passing glance. It was but a momentary one, yet it made 
her start and rub her eyes, for it seemed to her that the features of Ralph 
had vanished from the canvas ; one uniform cloud of blackness appeared 
to cover the entire surface. Probably the paramount curiosity to learn 
who awaited her below prevented Sybil’s stopping to convince herself that 
this was an illusion, for, though wondering, she did not arrest her steps, 
but pressed on to the place of rendezvous. 

Her first impression on entering the room and looking around, was 
one of disappointment, quickly succeeded, however, by surprise that 
nothing met her glance but the familiar articles of furniture standing 
about in such disorder as she remembered to have left them in on retiring 
to rest, and wearing that Merlin’s-cave aspect of life arrested in full 
career, which pervades all familiar daylight haunts when come upon in 
dead of night. Under the feeble glimmer of her solitary lamp the night- 
birds were naturally in high feather, but beyond their restless wings the 
apartment showed no sign of the presence of movement since the lost 
occupant had quitted it overnight. Then for the first time a doubt arose 
in Sybil’s 'mind of the reality of her summons, which o little reflection 
turned into a conviction that she had sufiTered herself to become the dupe 
of a dream. The thought curled her lip with a smile as she turned to 
give a parting look around ; but that look encountered something whieh 
caused the smiled instant subsidence into an indefinable expression per- 
vading all her features ; something wdiich rooted her foet to the floor, and 
riveted her ^es upon the hearth. 

Not all at once was Sybilla conscious of the nature or the form of 
what so fixed her attention, and inspired that feeling of which the strange 
expression on her countenance was the index. One moment shS could 
almost fancy the outline of a human figure was developing out of the 
gloom ; the next, it had vanished, and the wainscot carving that had been 
momentarily intercepted, showed distinctly on the same spot. Row it 
gathMd substauoe and Seemed acquiring the nmnduess of' lift : snow it 
undulated^ iud wavered, and finally dissipated as a column of thin ^tnpout 
mi^t iriddi a gide-breath had taken. Sybilla could hot deflhe to hmieir 
lAalMivw Whieh heM her sudi a passive witness of these mutil^ lt#il 
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not fear, nor scarcely curiosity, but rather the mood in which the dreamy 
gaze is held captive by the smoke wreaths as they go up from the hearth, 
and make themselves cars for the sours fancies to mount upon, without 
confining within themselves the view of the passengers they carry. 

But the car in which Sybilla’s fancies were embarked presently 
imprisoned them — abstracted the view beyond, and concentrated upon 
itself the whole of her faculties ; and precisely as the stages of this change 
occurred, more definite and denser grew under her eyes a shape in which 
she at length recognized the lineaments of her painted ancestor. And 
with that recognition came upon her a paralyzing dread : a desire to fly 
from the fearful presence ; to cry aloud for help ; but tongue and limbs 
failed her ; the very sources of life seemed drying up under the eyes 
which glowed more and more, like igniting coals, till their blaze turned 
her lamp^B flame to a sickly pallor, and seemed to shoot fiery arrows into 
her own. Half senseless she fell upon a couch, and covered her eyes with 
her hands, trying to think she was not mad. 

Then the consciousness of those blazing orbs resting on her unseen, 
gi’ew more intolerable to bear than their scathing light ; and again she 
arose to face her dread visitant. It stood on precisely the same spot, in 
the same attitude of waiting, but was now beckoning her to approach. 
Though rebellious to her own will, her limbs seemed given over to the 
mastery of a stronger, for without her volition they bore her to the side of 
the dreaded being, and there fijced her, while it, with a touch of its shadowy 
hand, pressed back a panel on the chimney-breast, and drew from behind a 
parchment scroll. Close up under Sybilla’s eyes the figure then hcl<i‘ the 
instrument, and traced line by line from top to bottom with its finger, while 
to the stupefied gazer a maze of uncouth characters seemed to start out under 
the ghostly index in its progress. But the power of taking in distinct im- 
pressions was fast leaving her. With a terrible effort she forced a shriek from 
her lips, and on the instant the lamp fell from her hand, and a heavy sigh 
swept post her ear — the last sensation that gained admittance to her brain. 

Slowly consciousness came back to Sybilla. A sense of chill and 
numbness through all her frame, and a dull ache at the brain, were her 
fiivt impressions of returning life. As her senses grew capable of taking 
ia external objects, the grey morning light* showed her that she was 
lying before the hearth of the Oak Parlour ; but how she came there, as 
of all the other incidents of the night, she was for the time utterly 
oblivious. Under a confused impression of something unusual having 
happened to her, the struggled to her feet, and managed to regain her 
chamber and throw herself on tlie bed, where almost immediately a heavy 
sleep fell upon her, as though she had drained some lethal draught. 

The apartment in Grueby Grange designated the Oak Parlour, was a 
long chamber on the ground-floor, low of pitch, and sombre of aspect, in 
spite of several narrow oaaements with wliich its outer wall was pierced* 
This BombrenesB was due to the oak panelling, which encased not only 
the walls, but covered the ceiling as w^, and which gave it its distiiiclive 
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appellation. Set in a heavy framework, to which age had given the hue 
of ebony, each panel bore some carved device of a grotesque made or 
flower, or arabesque scroll-work. The one which occupied the post of 
honour, viz. the centre of the chimney-breast, bore an exact counterpart 
of that device which left so much room for speculation in its connection 
with the legend over the entrance door. From the prominence given to 
the design among the ornaments of this, the state apartment of Grange, 
an inference might be drawn that the builder designed to keep perpetually 
under the eyes of his successors a reminder of his earliest injunction — 
whatever that had reference to. Dragons, hippogriffs, and other strange 
creatures that never entered the ark of Noah, were set as a sort of guard 
of honour round this centre panel in all conceivable attitudes — volant, 
couchant, rampant, or simply regardant. Similar ones were scattered 
about other parts, but here they seemed massed, as at a sort of head- 
quarters. Indeed the entire apartment bore no inconsiderable resem- 
blance to a Brobdingnagian inversion of one of those heirloom chests 
which were almost invariably to be found, four or five generations back, 
amid the plenishing of the yeoman household, and in which the stock ol 
homespun linen kept company with the good man’s Sunday suit of blue, 
and the fair dame’s crimson paduasoy. 

In this apartment were the two elder ladies of the Grange one morning 
awaiting their sister to join them at the early meal. 

“ Look, Magdalen ! ” exclaimed one who had approached one of the 
windows. See, the storm that shook the house so fearfully last night, and 
threatened to buiy us all under its ruins, has made a scapegoat of the 
old dial.” And sure enough, out in the forecourt, there lay that hoary con- 
temner of the hours, broken at the shaft, and so cut off from all repentance 
for its misspent past. The incident was not without a certain suggestiveness 
to the on-lookers, and they both turned from its contemplation with a little 
shudder which told that it was not lost upon them. 

** Why,” exclaimed one, as her foot struck against some object on the 
floor, surely this is Sybil’s lamp ! how came it here ? ” 

“ And she is half an hour past her time,” returned the other, consalting 
her watch; she must be oversleeping herself. I will go and call her, MabeL” 
The sleep Sybil was found in was no light slumber to be broken 
such gentle ^plications as usually suffice to waken the morning 8leq)ery 
and they soon desisted from the attempt and, instead, set an anaom 
watch till nature itself should release her chained senses, for that die was 
under some abnormal condition was evident even to unpractised eyeM» 
When she did at length awake, it was to talk of such events as made 
her alarmed sisters believe her in the deliiium of a fever. Vividly, M 
though each incident was transpiring under her eyes at the moment of 
velation, she described all that had befallen her through that trying night. 
And as the sisters listened, their first suspicion gradually gave way before 
Ihe^ooherence of her manner, which formed so great a c<mtrast to the 
matter of her discourse, and they were fain to think she had dreamt 
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these things, and had not yet arrivi^ at a conviction of their unreality. 
But when this view was suggested to the patient, she repudiated it so 
earnestly, that it occurred to the others, in order to dispel such' a mischie- 
vous delusion, it would be well to have the wainscoting taken down at 
the spot she spoke of, to demonstrate how baseless were the circumstances 
her fancy connected with it. In this proposal Sybil eagerly acquiesced, 
though with quite opposite expectations to those entertained by her 
sisters. No time was lost in carrying out this purpose. A workman was 
sent for, and under his tools the three centuries^ pride of the great rose- 
panel fell; for the strange beasts about it suflered themselves to be 
despoiled of their charge as tamely as though they had been a lot of silly 
theep, instead of the fierce ban -dogs they assumed to be. 

The removal of the panel laid bare a small recess in the stone-work, 
whence, from under a thick coating of dust, the man presently drew a 
short cylindrical packet, the sight of which greatly agitated Sybilla, who 
had insisted on being present, in spite of all remonstrance. Her emotion 
increased when, on unrolling the packet, it proved to be a small sheet of 
parchment covered with writing. I have looked on that before,** she 
exclaimed, iu a voice that shook with emotion. Are you satisfied that 
this is something more than a dream ? ** 

For a few minutes the influence of the strange circumstances attending 
the disco veiy of the instrument suspended curiosity to learn its purport. 
When they became tranquillized enough to seek to decipher the writing, 
they found no easy task lay before them, fbr not only was it traced in a 
ernmp monkish hand, but the colour had nearly fled from the ink. Adfied to 
which, the language and orthography was not quite the vernacular of the 
eighteenth century. Perseverance at length surmounting these difficulties, 
the readers were startled at finding themselves the recipients of a direct 
tnessage from an ancestor whose hand might be supposed to have crum- 
bled into dust nearly three centuries before this missive of his fell into 
their hands. 

Bating Chaucerian eccentricities of spelling, the following is a tran- 
script of the terms in which the founder addressed the last of his line : — 

** 1, Ralph op Gbobte, for present ease of conscience, and future deliverance 
from the pains of pnrgatoiy, do make confession of wrongous seizing of the lands of 
Gmbje from the infant heirs of Godefroi Wihrowe, who were to me left in imst. 
But in the interest of my liege loid Henry the Sng, and by indnlgenoe of holy Church, 
I do pnipoM to hidd the same for me and mine while my line shall last But ibr my 
soul'a health, is hefiore recited, I do strictly enjoin lesUtation to be made to the sur- 
viving hein, lineal^ descended from the said G. W., when my race has passed away: 
in fturtheimce of which meritorious intention 1 have caused this deed to 1^ drawn and 
lodged in a euid place to secure the execntioti thereof: and so may the Blesmd Maiy 
ahd gOdd^fiaiht Hleolas, my patron, stand me in the day of dokxr ! 

thken under seal of Confesiibn by me, 

RatKOiin, 

Cfrrd HI Ch* NM»9 . 


(Signed) 


Halph X OP Gbubtb. 
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Thus was Grueby’s rose plucked, and therewith, as the legend pro- 
phesied, were plucked up house and land ; for whether Grim Ralph reaped 
the anticipated benefits of his rather peculiar notions of meritorious 
restitution or no^ his descendants, through whom he proposed to perform 
his vicarious good works, conceived that no other course was open to them 
but to carry out to the letter the intentions of the ancestor, who, in hib 
oAvn person, drove such a keen bargain for both worlds. In this conclusion 
Sybilla fully concurred, though feeling that all the sacrifice was really to 
be made by herqiplf. They agreed that a demise, in regular form, should he 
made by the last survivor, of all the estates of Grueby to the discoverable 
heirs of G. W. ; and, in pursuance of that resolution, they personally set on 
foot inquiries which resulted in the legateeship of old Andrew, as men- 
tioned at the opening. 

But though taking conscientious precautions for securing the return of 
the property to the line of its original owners, until the explanation given 
by Sybilla to her lover, the Grueby ladies had not thought it expedient to 
make any confidants of the foregoing circumstances — with one exception, 
one whom few family secrets escape, the doctor. He being consulted in the 
illness that fell upon Sybilla, consequent on that shock to her system, 
detected a disturbance without a visible cause. Being a man of science, 
he had learnt that there are no such things as effects without causes, and 
so he put a few probing questions, which brought out the whole story. 

That particular curer of bodies chanced to be one of those who do not 
narrow their views to their calling; and he especially prided himself on 
being; provided with a theory to fit every possible mental phenomenon. 
He pho-pho’d the poor ghost as a matter of course, and admirably demon- 
strated that it all grew out of a derangement of the gastric functions, 
whereby an unhealthy excitement of the cerebral organ had been pro- 
duced. Some legend had lodged itself in the brain, he said, in some 
by-past and forgotten time, and lain hidden till, in a restless fit, that organ 
set about routing out its old cupboards. Then the forgotten figment 
tamed up in a dream as a revelation, forsooth ! — a thing of every-day 
experience, my dear madam ! — said the perfectly satisfied doctor. 

Answered Miss Grueby, pertinently enough, her eyes couched by that 
parchment scroll no more talk of the doings of Her of £n-dor in the 
Oak Parlour after that, I promise you 1 — ** But the document, doctor, that 
at least was never brought out of one of those old cupboards you speak of, 
for there esdsted no legend referring to it.” 

The man of science shrugged his shoulders ; — an infallible rewittrea ibr 
the philosopher who accounts for everything, when confronted by a per- 
verse fact which wotCt be accounted for. Then, when this process of 
inoculation for incredulity had had time to work, he glibly launched out 
upon remarkable coincidences, and — ^but upon this with more reserve, as 
of a thing he would by no means commit his philosophy to— of abnormal 
powers of peroeptioo, supposed to be evolved from certain conditions of 
At all events, he concluded — and on hia wisdom here there is not 
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likely to be two opinions — ^let the patient dismiss all thoughts of having 
been the subject of a supernatural visitation ; take tonics, and use light 
diet and moderate exercise ; and he would stake his professional reputation 
on no more being seen of the ghost — least by Miss Sjbilla. 

No more was ever seen of the ghost ; though whether that was due to 
the doctor’s having laid it, or, having accomplished its object, it laid itself, 
may be an open question. The parties most concerned may have been 
perfectly satisfied of the correctness of the doctor’s theory, and still held 
to their own inferences from the facts. Certain it is, that the portrait on 
the stair was thenceforward provided with a curtain, to tlie great content- 
ment of the domestics at the Grange ; and the Oak Parlour was shut up. 
Miss Grueby saying that her eyes were not so young as they once were, 
and she found the dark shade of the wainscot incommoded them. 

Sybil’s lover, at the end of her relation, declared himself still unable 
to discover the reason for her behaviour towards him. 

For answer, she reminded him of the portionless condition in which the 
determination come to by her sisters and herself regarding the property 
left her ; and hinted that it was because she knew that his generosity might 
disregard this, she shrank from making the communication. He could not 
but recognize the motive of her self-sacrifice, while ho bitterly lamented 
the mistake of persisting in it till it was too late to remedy it. 

It was too late to bring back health and youth, and the hopes that 
waited on these fifteen years before. Reginald departed to resume once 
more his wandering life ; and Sybilla fell back on the stagnation that rots 
itself away for want of movement — diverse results of one unhappy mistake. 

The sisters were gathered in due time to the company of their unquiet 
ancestor in the family vault, the last survivor of them happening to be 
Miss Sybilla. By her the property 'was bequeathed, as previously 
arranged, such explanations being made to the family lawyer as she 
deemed desirable to vindicate the will he was instructed to fi-ame. 

Grueby Grange was pulled down — that being a condition of the 
bequest — and the ploughshares of nearly a hundred springs have passed 
over the site since ; but Ralph Grueby’s ghost still has a shadowy 
existence in the traditions of the country people, though the part it 
played in determining the ownership of Grueby is forgotten. A scion of 
old Andrew, fifth in direct descent, and at this time a gentleman commoner 
of a crack college in Oxford, probably never heard of the woodman of 
Theberton Crossways ; and if he were told, would not believe the teller. 
So does the whirligig of 'lime bring round his revenges ; and so runs the 
world RWBj I 
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Among my Parisian acquaintances was M. Appert. He was the almoner 
to the Queen of the French. In the discharge of his duties he was 
brought into contact with all the vagabondism and profligacy of Paris ; he 
was familiar with the haunts of rascaldom when out of the hands of 
justice, and with the most distinguished of the representatives of rascaldom 
when jiistice had seized them for its prey. In his company I visited and 
associated with some of the fiercest ruflians and most daring burglars of 
the French capital. Through him I was brought into personal contact 
with Sanson the executioner, and Vidocq the spy. I will record a few 
reminiscences connected with his name and history. I dined with him on 
one occasion (it was about the third of a century ago), when among the 
invited guests wore Vidocq and the two Sansons (father and son— the 
headsman’s offlee being an inheritance). Several gentlemen known in the 
literary world were present. In no other place than Paris could there 
have been such a service de table. And the meeting was more remarkable, 
as it was the first time that Sanson had ever seen the man wlio had fur- 
nished him with so much food for the guillotine ; and it gave Vidocq the 
opportunity of making many inquiries as to the deportment of illustrious 
victims in the moment supretne of violent death. 

Sanson the father 'was a man of huge size — of stature more than six 
feet — of a placid and serious expression of countenance. He might have 
passed for a countiy gentleman at ease in his possessions.” I could have 
pointed out a turtle-loving alderman ” or two to whom he bore a resem- 
blance. He answered every question with the greatest serenity and gravity. 
He called the instrument of death ‘‘ la m^canique,” and in my intercourse 
with him I never heard the word guillotine ” or knife fall from his lips. 
He was disposed to be taciturn, but less so than his son, who appeared to 
look upon his father with a considerable amount of reverence, and took no 
part in the conversation except when specially addressed. The son ® 
man of ordinary appearance, of the common height, of a sallowy look. No 
one would have noticed him in a crowd. Vidocq was a short man, vi?^ 
cious, vain, and talkative. He seemed to consider the interest he exmted 
as the recognition of a claim which everybody must allow. He liked to 
be the narrator of his own great deeds, of which he was wtentati^y 
proud ; and on the stage where he played his part-whether tragic or 

comic — ^he would always be the prime actor. , . i j 

Many of the tales which Vidocq related may he found m the memotri 
irliich he afterwards published ; but no printed narrative could convey an 
idea' of the hilarity— the enthusiasm— I might aay the eloqneiioe wim 
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which he spoke of some of his successful ^feats. Do you remember the 
great burglary at the Batignolles 7 That was a scheme of robbery and 
murder on a grand scale. It was soon after I joined the public service- 
long before it was known that I had anything to do with the authorities. 
But I was a party consulted as to all the preparations for breaking into 
the house, for securing the property, and for disposing of any person who 
should resist. It was determined, coiite qui co'dte^ that the work should be 
done. The spoil was considerable ; and I was named the leader of the 
expedition. We were all w'ell armed ; the arrangements were directed 
by me, and they were perfect. But I had settled with the police that 
a certain number of them should be planted in a neighbouring house, and 
that they were to rush forward and capture us all when I fired a pistol 
from a window that was pointed out. JO effraction Jut faite^ and I was 
as busy as the rest in gathering up the spoils. I made my way to 
the room from whence it had been agreed the pistol should be fired. The 
police rushed to the doors at the signal, and the whole gang was captured, 
I among the number. Not one of them had the slightest idea that I had 
been a party to their betrayal ; but murder had been committed before 
the arrest took place, and two of the robbers were ordered for execution. 
I saw them on their way to the Place de Gr^ve, as the cart was conveying 
them to be executed. They recognized me in the crowd, I fancy I saw 
on their faces the knowledge that I had ‘ fait leur affaire.’ My deposi- 
tions were not necessary to their conviction. Tell me, Monsieur Sanson, 
do you recollect the circumstance 7 How did they die 7 ” Sanson — 
“ They died cursing their betrayers.” . • 

Vidocq gave us an account of the manner in which, while in gaol, he 
carried on the courtship with his wife. She was a felon like himself, and 
inhabited a separate and remote prison. Much correspondence passed 
between them by the collusion and co-operation of keepers and convicts, 
who fancied they owed a sort of fealty to so distinguished a member of 
the profession. Each had been well acquainted with the other while 
carrying on their schemes of fraud, and each came to the conclusion that 
it would be wiser and better to be tlie helpers and the instruments rather^ 
than the foes and the victims of the law. When both were released and 
the nuptials celebrated, it was their amusement to recount to each other 
their hair-breadth escapes and strange adventures, and to moralize on the 
sweetness of adversity. Yidocq talked of the heroic character of his fiancee, 
and of the rides she had run and the dangers she had encountered dans 
Vintirti d§ nos amours. But he pronounced her a most faithful and a 
moat useful wife ; and when Yidocq established himself in Paris as a dis- 
coverer and restorer of lost and stolen property — a profession he exerdsed 
on his own account, after his conneotion with the police had terminated-*^ 
his wife became to him a valuabie auxiliaxy. They were both well 
acquainted with the mysterious hierarchy of crime. 

There was then no criminal under sentence of death, only,** Sanson 
seidi ** as yoU| goitlemen, are interested in sudi proceedhig^ yoa shall, "if 
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yo^ like, have an opportunity of seeing all the details. I will have aa 
homme depaille got ready, and if you do me the honour o£ visiting me at 
my domicile, "where the wecanique is kept, I will have my aagistants ready, 
'and every tiling shall bo done that would be done at the Place de Gi4ve, so 
that you may have the means of seeing how efficiently the work is efibcted.’* 
Such an invitation was not to be rejected — to witness a bloodless execution 
performed by so distinguished a functionary. Our party consisted of the 
late Earl of Durham, Mr. Edward Ellice, Mr. Dawson Darner, M. Appert, 
and the writer of these lines* Sanson lived in one of the suburbs of Paris. 
We went to it along the Canal de I’Ourcq. We reached a very pretty 
cottage, standing alone in a garden kept in high order, full of flowers. 
Uhe house and windows wore painted in gay colours, principally of a 
bright green, and we were introduced into a well-furnished, nicely adorned 
apartment, when the host came to welcome us. He told us that his 
emoluments, once large, had, from the diminished number of capital 
jiunishments, been much reduced, and though he had de quoi rivre, where- 
withal to live, bis e'tat was very different now from what it had been in other 
— query better (?) — days. This may have been an apology for our finding 
no repast prepared in return for M. Appert’s hospitality. He repeated 
to us that the office had been for generations hereditary in his race. 
Marriages had been generally confined to families connected with the same 
profession, of which there were several in the provinces. 

Sanson gave many particulars of what had happened on memorable occa- 
sions between the moment when he had received the condamne from the 
prison authorities, and that in which the task was completed by him as the 
eo'ecuteur des hautes ceuvrea. He stated — and we had ailerwards an oppor- 
tunity of verifying the fact — that the proces verhaux of every public 
execution were kept with the utmost accuracy. He asserted that it had 
never been otherwise in the worst times of the Erench Kevolution ; which 
most assuredly would prove that the number of suflerers, as ordinarily 
reported and believed, must have been enormously exaggerated. Pos- 
sibly all such statistics should bo received with much distrust, but in 
teaching any authentic source of information, one is always impivnaed with 
the conviction that jiclitical passion on all sides leads to enormoas misre- 
presentation, and reported as they are under the influence of vehement ex- 
citement, the records of contemporaneous annalists should be received with 
much distrust. He repeated again and again that the amount of physical 
suffering from the fall of the axe and the separation of the head from the 
body, was exceedingly small— that death was instantaneous— that in the 
whole of his experience he had never seen a voluntary motion of the 
muscles after decapitation — that the stories of the opening and dosing of 
the eyelids after execution were inventions contradicted by t]»e whole of 
his observations, without a single example to the contrary— that the ex- 
tinction of feeling and of life followed the fatal event immediately and 
without a siiigle exceptional casc« 

We asked whether it were pomible to see the reoord|H^e pwk 
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^rhmx of cxecutioDB — of which he hi^ spoken^ He product some 
volumes, handsomely bound, beautlfalljr" written, in whose pages Were' 
officialized the details, signed by persons present, of what bad taken place ^ 
at every execution, when the condamne was handed oyer to the exemteur^ 
up to the moment on which the corpse was transferr^ to those who were 
commissioned to receive it. 

He desired us to accompany him to an outhouse. It was a sort of 
stable, in the centre of which the mecaniqtte raised its aivful head ; ft was 
painted blood red — a tall erect frame, muclr narrower, much \ higher than 
that of a common gallows— a massive sloping knife was suspended at the 
top, a cord hung down by the side- of the frame. The assistants stood 
on a platform below ; just above them was a plank, with a round hole for 
the reception of the head, at the base of which was an opening, throngh 
which the axe was to pass in severing the head from the body. The 
plank moved backwards and forwards in a groove ; it was raised by an 
axle at the two sides perpendicularly. In an instant the sufferer was 
ittached to it by cords ; it was then thrown down flat, and moved hori- 
zontally forward ; at the same moment the cord was pulled, the heavy axe • 
fell down through the iron frame, and a basket was ^en to receive the 
head of the victim almost as soon as the click was heard jinnouncing that 
the axe had been detached from the beam to which it had been, fastened. 
Then the plank was drawn back, the headless body untied, and Sanson 
asked us to feel how sharp was the edge and remark how ponderous the 
weight of the instrument. The edge was certainly sharp as that of a razor, 
and the momentum was increased by a mass of lead attached to the upper 
side of the decapitator. Torture or mishap seemed impossible ; and yet on 
one occasion, at Boulogne, through the blundering of the bourreau, the axe 
got entangled in the rope, and did not descend with force enough to do 
the dreadful work, and Ihe head of the poor wretch was severed by a knife 
bozroi^ for the occasion. 1 know a gentleman who, in those days, was 
under the bkn of the Bourbon Government for a political offence, vrhich 
might have been visited with capital 'punishment, and who was consoled 
with the assurance that if decapitation were to be bis fate, care would be 
taken to secure him against any defect in the actien of the decapitating 
.machinery. B. 
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